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TELE SALTING OUT OF GELATIN INTO TWO LIQUID 
LAYERS WITH SODIUM CHLORIDE AND OTHER SALTS. 


By JAMES W. McBAIN aot FREDERICK KELLOGG. 

{From the Chemical Laboratories of Stanford University, Stanford University, 
California.) 

(Accepted for publication, March 29, 1928.) 

INTRODUCTION. 

Hofmeister (1) and his pupils were the first to conduct e.xtensive 
studies on the precipitation of proteins by salts. Since that time, the 
precipitation of proteins or, more particularly in this case, of gelatin 
has been the object of much study (2). However the fact that under 
certain conditions proteins may be salted out into two liquid layers 
seems to have been noted only by Pauli and Rona (3), Spiro (4), and 
Hardy (2). Pauli and Rona, while studying the effect of salts on the 
setting and melting points of gelatin solutions, found that if a gelatin 
solution was precipitated at 30°C. bythc addition of a neutral salt and 
allowed to stand some hours at the same temperature, two liquid 
layers are formed, the upper containing but little gelatin, the lower 
being rich in gelatin and correspondingly more viscous. Spiro ob- 
served that both casein and gelatin precipitated by sodium sulfate 
formed liquid layers if allowed to stand in a warm thermostat. Hardy 
found that by increasing the temperature from 20° to 30°C. it was 
possible to have two liquid layers in equilibrium with each other in 
the system edestin, salt, and water. Analysis showed each of the 
layers contained all three constituents. Spiro further found that the 
analysis of the lower liquid layer closely agreed with that of the 
freshly precipitated protein. He points out the similarity between 
this phenomenon and the salting out of alcohol. In neither case is 
the phenomenon one of precipitation since “owing to the appropriation 
of water by the salt” separation into two liquid phases occurs. Each 
phase contains all the constituents and any alteration in the concen- 
tration of any one of the three constituents leads to a readjustment of 

1 
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SALTING OUT OF GELATIN 


the composition -and relative amounts of the two phases. Since with 
alcohol the effect of the electrol 3 !i;e is not attributable to a specific 
action of the constituent ions, Spiro points out that such influence of 
the latter in the salting out of proteins must be regarded as subsidiary. 
This conception would explain the divergent results obtained in the 
salting out of proteins with neutral salts when the conditions are not 
maintained constant. 

One source of confusion in the literature dealing with the precipita- 
tion of proteins is that there are really two distinct t 3 ^es of precipita- 
tion and many writers attempt to correlate data which depend on 
basically different phenomena. The one type is rightly termed coagu- 
lation or precipitation for it resembles the precipitation of suspensoid- 
hydrosols in that the colloid particles carry an electric charge due to 
the partial dissociation of their stabilising agent. With this type the 
precipitating agent is always decomposed or reacts with the stabilising 
agent. For it to occur, the proteins must be partially ionized, and 
precipitation is usually brought about by electrolytes of which only 
small amounts are necessary. The other type is best designated as 
salting out, for Spiro showed that it is analogous to the salting out of 
alcohol. Here the agent is not decomposed, the protein may be 
ionized or not and really large amounts of electrolyte are necessary. 

Hardy (2) and Scaffidi (2) appMed the phase rule to the systems 
serum globuhn, salts, water; Galeotti (2) has applied it to the systems 
egg albumin, copper sulfate, water; serum albumin, copper sulfate, 
water; serum albumin, silver nitrate, water; egg albumin, sodium 
sulfate, water. Since each may consist of two immiscible components, 
protein and salt, which are partially miscible in a third component, 
water, they have been compared with the system succinic nitrile, 
sodium chloride, water studied by Schreinemakers (5). 

Robertson (6) points out that Galeotti finds that solid CuS 04 ' 5 H 20 , 
solid protein, and water can coexist, the water being saturated with 
CuSOr SHoO and also containing dissolved protein, as is shown by the 
fact that dilution of the fluid phase causes further precipitation of 
protein. From this he argued that protein in solution was not to be 
regarded as a separate phase for otherwise he would have to postulate 
four coexistent phases. With regard to this point McBain and 
Burnett (7) have formulated the statement that for purposes of the 
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phase rule, a solution of a reversible colloid, no matter how compli- 
cated in itself, behaves towards external equilibria as a single phase. 

Proteins are not the only colloids which can be salted out, for other 
substances in the colloidal state exhibit the same phenomena. In 
fact it is upon this that commercial soap manufacture depends and 
these phenomena have been far more c.xtensivefy studied in the case 
of soaps than for any other class of substance. The results here 
detailed for gelatin bear a dose resemblance to the behaviour of the 
corresponding solutions of soap as established by the comprehensive 
work of McBain and his collaborators (7). 

EXPERIMENTAL. 

Malerials. 

The salts used were for the most part Kahlbaum’s best. Most of the 
work was done with Eastman ash-free gelatin, though best photo- 
graphic gelatin (obtained from Dr. Slater Price, Director of the British 
Photographic Research Assodation), Coignet’s silver label gelatin, 
and Coignet’s gold label gelatin were also used. Analysis of the 
gelatins for water and ash showed: 


GeUtia 

Water j 

Ash 


IH 

Ptr ten 

0.8S 
1.36 
0.08 
i 0.12 



“ “ “ (sample used in last few crperinieDts) 


The conductivity of Eastman ash-free gelatin was approximately 
10"* mhos in 10 per cent solution indicated that the gelatin contained 
but very little electrolyte. The effect of any such salt present was 
negligible for the purpose of this investigation inasmuch as such large 
quantities of salt are afterwards added. 

Hydrogen ion determinations were made with an electrode designed 
according to Considine (8). Considerable difSculty was met with in 
determining hydrogen ion, especially in 20 and 30 per cent solutions 
of gelatin, but results apparently accurate to 0.1 pH could be obtained 
by replatinizing the electrode after each determination. 
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SALTING OUT OF GELATIN 


Solutions of gelatin containing a given percentage of dry gelatin 
per 100 gm . of solution were made up as follows. The required amount 
of gelatin, cut in small pieces, was placed in a beaker with a few crys- 
tals of Ih^miol (to prevent mould), covered with the requisite amount 
of water, and allowed to stand at least 3 hours. Tlie swollen gelatin 
was placed in an oven and allowed to stand at 35°C. for at least 12 
hours. To 100 gm. portions of the resulting solution in 150 cc. glass 
stoppered bottles varjnng amounts of salts in the solid form were 
added. The solution was frequently shaken and kept in the oven at 
35°C. till the salt dissolved. Then the desired amount of add was 
added and the solution allowed to settle out overnight into two 
layers. The following day the layers were thoroughly mixed and 
separation again allowed to take place. Tliis is found necessary for, 
espedally in critical regions, a labile lower layer may be set up on 
first addition of acid whidi later, on stirring well, redissolves. A 
similar effect has been noted by Hober (2). That is, less salt is 
required at first for production of two liquid layers. This change with 
time is dia.ractcristic of other properties of gelatin, especially osmotic 
pressure and viscosity. It is possible that the same influences, pos- 
sibly a diangc in the amount of aggregation (9), play the same r61e 
here. ISioellcr (2) thought the diange in amount of precipitated 
gdatin was due to hydrolysis whidi would naturall}’* be greater the 
more tire addity. At any rate to obtain reproducible results, the 
effect of time must be allowed for. Another property which changes 
with time is the acidity wliidi has been found to decrease gradually 
on standing. This alone might well account for decreased separa- 
bility with time since with all the salts employed an increase in hydro- 
gen ion results in an increase in the gelatin salted out. 

After settling has again occurred the layers were separated and 
analj^^cd. The upper layer was partially decanted and complete 
removal fadlitatcd by cooling the system down to 0°C. in an ice 
bath, whereupon the lower layer gels and the upper layer may be 
drained off'. It is found that this cooling down does not appreciably 
affect the equilibrium already established, for owing to the high 
viscosity of the lower layer changes take place vcr>’^ slowly. (In 
fact a stable lower layer at 60°C. whicli will dissolve on shaking at 
50°C. may be preserved several days without apparent alteration at 
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room temperature. This is a familiar phenomenon in viscous solu- 
tions of soap.) The lower layer was then weighed and both layers 
analyzed for hydrogen ion for loss at 110°, for loss on gentle ignition, 
and for residue. Since the amount of acid added is knorvn, and the 
amount of free acid is known from the pH value, the amount of sorbed 
or combined acid may be calculated. The free acid is given off at 
110° and the combined acid on ignition. Hence the loss at 110° may 
be corrected to give gelatin content. The residue is sodium chloride. 

Qualitative experiments showed that the phenomenon of separation 
into two liquid layers was a perfectly reversible one which obeyed the 
phase rule in that a change in temperature, or any of the four com- 
ponents, gelatin, water, salt, or hydrogen ion, resulted in a change in 
composition and amount of the two layers. The lower layer is 
always darker in color (unbleached gelatin was used) and more 
viscous than the upper layer. The lower layer also contained less 
salt and water and more gelatin than did the upper. Depending upon 
the conditions the lower layer varied from a clear solution to the 
dense, opaque, plastic layer which developed when the gelatin in the 
lower layer was about 30 per cent. Complete separation of upper 
layer from the viscous lower layer is ordinarily difficult. 

On warming up a clear lower layer under the microscope, the first 
change obscn’cd is a clouding oi the field with the immediate appear- 
ance of many fine indefinite discontinuities. These increase slightly 
in size and then begin to branch out and intertwine with each other 
in an indefinite network. (A slight tendency toward spiral formation 
is noted.) This network increases in fineness and complexity so that 
the system seems almost granular. Then on cooling down, the first 
change is the vague formation of a “dried mud flat” appearance which 
later becomes more pronounced. The cracks are clear while the 
spaces which they surround exhibit the above mentioned network. 
On further cooling the cracks widen and the system is composed of 
droplets in which the network is gradually diminishing. The drops 
decrease slightly in size and suddenly disappear at a definite tempera- 
ture. On heating and cooling again the same changes are observed. 
If before the droplets entirely vanish, the system is heated again, the 
drops do not change in size but the same changes as noted above go 
on both inside and outside the drops until finally their outlines become 
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TABLE I, 


Amounts of Salt, or of Salt and the Acid with Common Ion, Added to 100 Gm. of 
Gelatin Solution, Showing Whether or Not Separation into Two Liquid Layers 
Occurs, and If So the Ratio of Volume of Upper to Lower Layer. 


Gelatin 

Salt 

Homogeneous * 

1 

Two liquid layers 

Salt 

j 

Acid ] 

Salt 

Acid 

Ratio 


ter cent 



Cm. 


gm. 



9.0 silver label 

KCl 

20.0 


ED 



10.0 gold label 

(NHt)jSO« 

10.0 


ml 

7 drops* 


10.0 

(( 

c< 

it 

10.0 


m 


0.87 

10.0 

u 

ct 

K5SO4 

10.0 

0.2 cc.* 

No separation 

10.0 

€l 

(1 

NajSOt 

9.0 


10.0 


1.2 

10.0 

a 

« 

ti 

9.0 


9.5 


0.6 

10.0 

u 

« 

if 

9.0 


12.0 


1.7 

10.0 

a 

it 

it 

9.0 


13.0 


2.0 

17.6 photographic 

if 

9.0 

0.2 “ 


0.4 cc. 


18.1 ash-free 

if 

9.6 

0.6 “ 

9.6 

1.0 “ 


10.0 gold label 

KNO, 

30.0 

11 drops* 

wm 

11 drops* 

4.1 

10.0 

« 

« 

it 

30.0 

11 “* 


24 “ * 

4.0 

10.0 

<( 

it 

NaNOj 

30.0 

5 “* 

30.0 

11 “ * 

3.0 

10.0 

u 

ft 

if 

30.0 

5 “* 

30.0 

24 “ * 

3.5 

10.0 

u 

if 

NaCl 

26.0 


27.0 


2.8 

10.0 

« 

if 

if 

10.0 


10.0 

6.0 » * 


10.0 

it 

1 

ft 

31.0 


31.0 

2.0 cc. 

3.3 

10.0 

f( 

if 

if 

19.0 

5.0 cc. 

20.0 

5.0 “ 

5.5 

10.0 

(( 

ft 

ft 

20.0 

4.0 “ 

20.0 

7.5 “ 

3.1 

10.0 

(( 

it 

u 

15.0 

6.5 “ 

15.0 

7.0 “ 

20.0 

10.0 

t( 

ti 

tf 

10.5 

10.0 “ 

15.0 

10.0 “ 

5.0 

10.0 

(( 

if 

tf 1 

11.0 

7.5 “ 

11.0 

8.5 “ 

5.0 

10.0 

a 

if 

if 

12.0 

20.0 “ 

12.0 

10.0 " 

3.9 

1.0 

(C 

if 

it 

27.0 


20.0 

1.0 “ 

53.0 

20.0 

« 

if 

if 

20.0 

7.5 “ 

20.0 

1 

15.0 “ 

0.52 


* Drops of concentrated acid, in all other cases a I.O n solution of acid was 
used. 


indistinguishable. At the concentrations studied there is never any 
formation of any anisotropic phase and both layers are always 
isotropic.* 

* An observation that could not be repeated was that when SO cc. of a 10 per 
cent ash-free gelatin solution, to which 10 cc. of N HCl was added, was allowed to 
evaporate slowly at 35° to about 30 cc., distinct crystals separated out. 
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Sodium chloride, potassium chloride, sodium sulfate, ammonium 
sulfate, sodium nitrate, and potassium nitrate were all capable of 
salting out each of the gelatins employed, but the amounts and acidity 
required for this varied according to the characteristics of the gelatin. 
A high ash content in the gelatin seemed to be required for separation 
with sodium chloride, because on adding this salt, without acid, to 
1.1 per cent solution of gelatin free from ash, no separation could be 
obtained at 35°, even when the solution was saturated with sodium 
chloride (24 per cent). However, the solution was quite cloudy and 
on increase of temperature separation did occur. The gelatins con- 
taining ash probably contain sulfates which assist the separation. 
Salting out with potassium sulfate was found impossible, probably 
owing to its limited solubility. 

Table I gives the composition of various mixtures showing which 
remained homogeneous, and which separated into two liquid layers. 
It is apparent that the order of strength of anions is SOi > Cl >NO», 
which is in accord with the Hofmeister or lyophilic series SO4 > Cl > 
CjHjO- > NOi > Br > I > SCN. 

Many workers (Moeller, Fenn, loeb and Loeb, Michaelis and 
Davidsohn, Pauli, and Postemak (2), Lewith, Bancroft, Bogue, 
Morner, Mines, Procter (10)) have noted that an add solution aids 
the salting out of many proteins. However only a few (Chick and 
Martin, Hardy, Mellanby, and Sorensen and Hoyrup (2)) have recog- 
nized that the hydrogen ion also constitutes a component, thus making 
a quaternary system composed of hydrogen ion, water, sodium chloride, 
and gelatin. The salts as well as the acid added change the pH (11), 
and since the relations between salt, add, and gelatin are probably 
compIe.x, the only satisfactory method of determining pH would be 
electrometrically. Unfortunately with most of the experiments car- 
ried out the pH was not dosely enough determined to give an accurate 
picture of the distribution of the hydrogen ion between the upper and 
lower layers, as they do not differ markedly in pH. It was noted 
however that usually the more completely the gelatin was separated 
the greater was the hydrogen ion concentration of the upper layer as 
compared with the lower one. Also the presence of much salt seemed 
to diminish the hydrogen ion concentration of the upper layer relative 
to that of the lower. It apparently is possible to have either a system 



TABLE II 


Analyses of Systems, 


Total 

HCHn 

system 

Composition o! 
system* j 

Composition o£ upper layer* 

Composition of lower layer* 

Nad 

Gelatin 

NaCl 

Gelatin 

pH 

Weight 
of layer 

NaCl 

Gelatin 

pH 

Weight 
of layer 

Sm. 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 


sm- 

per cent 

per cent 


Sm. 

0.000 

23.4 

11.0 

No separation. The 

solu- 

On warming 

sepa 

: ration 




tion 

is saturated 

with 

occurs 





1 

NaCl 







0.051 

20.8 

7.5 

Separation about to 

occur 





0.077 

18.5 

8.1 

No separation 







0.077 

19.9 

9.9 

Separation about to 

occur 





0.077t 

20.0 ! 

8.0 


6.7 

4.1 

116.3 



4.1 

8.7 

0.077t 

20.1 

7.9 

20.5 

6.9 


113.6 

17,7 

17.4 


12.4 

0.077 



20.5 

7.2 

4.1 

117.6 



4.0 

8.5 

0.077 

20.7 

9.0 

20.8 

8.6 


124.0 


19.2 


5.0 

0.077 

21.5 

9.2 

21.7 

8.0 

4.1 

112.2 

mm 

18.8 

3.8 

13.3 

0.077 



22.7 

4.8 

4.2 

100.4 



4.2 

27.5 

0.077 



23.2 

4.3 

4.3 

99.4 



4.3 

30.7 

0.077 

23.3 

7.2 

24.4 1 

3.2 


102.5 

19.4 

20.6 


30.0 

0.077 

23.3 

7.3 

24.5 

3.4 

4.0 

102.7 

19.4 

20.8 

3.8 

30.1 

0.11 

20.6 

7.5 

21.5 

4.0 

3.2 

102.8 

17.3 

20.5 


26.9 

0.145 

15.8 

8.2 

No separation 







0.145 

16.3 

7.9 

No separation 







0.18 

15.8 

8.2 

16.2 

6.1 

3.0 

i 100.2 

13.5 

18.9 


19.8 

0.18 

15.8 

8.2 

15.9 

7.5 

3.5 

i 118.5 

13.7 

19.5 

3.5 

7.3 

0.18 

16.7 

8.3 

17.3 

5.2 

3.5 

101.1 

13.0 

24.5 

3.3 

18.4 

0.18 

18.5 

8.1 

19.8 

2.7 


93.7 

14.7 

24.5 


30.3 

0.18 

20.5 

6.9 

21.9 

1.2 

3.3 

102.4 

14.9 

28.5 

3.3 

26.8 

0.18 



21.9 

0.4 

3.25 

106.6 




24.8 

0.18 

21.3 

7.2 

23.6 

0.77 


103.7 

16.0 

27.4 


31.8 

0.22t 

13.1 

8.7 

13.2 

7.9 

3.3 

106.2 

11.0 

19.4 

3.1 

7.9 


16.3 

7.9 

1 17.2 

4.0 

1 2.9 

95.8 

13.2 

22.1 


26.4 

0.23 ' 

13.1 

7.2 

13.3 


2.9 

92.5 

10.1 

21.7 

2.9 

22.3 

0.23 

13.2 

8.3 

Separation about to occur 





0.27 

15.8 

8.0 

1 17.25 


3.2 

94.6 

11.3 

27.5 

3.15 

31.1 

0.27 ' 

16.1 

8.2 

17.5 


3.0 

94.2 

11.4 

28.9 

2.9 

29.7 

0.27 

20.2 

7.4 

22.1 


3.2 

102.0 

13.6 

30.9 

3.1 

29.5 

0.29 

10.6 

7.9 

Separation about to occur 





0.29 

10.7 

8.9 

11.1 

6.1 

2.9 

86.3 

9.4 

17.2 

3.0 

26.0 

0.31 

mm 

9.0 

10.1 

7.7 

2.5 

92.7 

8.9 

IS. 5 

2.7 

18.6 

0.35 

Is 

8.3 

14.0 

4.6 

2.0 

94.5 

9.7 

26.4 

2.0 

18.9 


* Water constitutes the remainder of the system and may be calculated if 
desired by subtraction. 

t If the system had been stirred, the analyzed layers would have niixed 
homogeneously. 
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TABLE 11 — Conchtdcd. 


Tot«l 

Iiain 

system 

Composition of 
system* 

Composition of upper layer* 

CompositioQ of lower layer* 

K«a 

. 

CeUtin 

NaCl 

Gelatin 

pH 

Weight 
of layer 

Naa 

GcUtio 

pH 

Weight 

of layer 



ftt ctnt 

ftt ttni 

ttt 


tn. 

ftt ctnt 

PtT cent 


tm. 

PM 

8.4 

8.4 








PM 21 

8.9 

8.9 

9.1 

m 

2.0 

88.2 

9.7 

15.4 

2.0 

24.4 

PM 9 

9.4 

8.9 

No separation 





PM ■ 

9.8 

9.2 

10.1 

6.6 


86.8 

8.3 

IS. 3 


25.0 

0.37 

10.6 

7.9 

11.2 

4.3 

2.0 

90.6 

8.3 

22.0 


23.0 

0.37 

13.5 

7,9 

14.1 

5.0 

1.4 

96.9 

9.5 

28.3 

1.35 

13.8 

0.37 

16.7 

8.4 

18.5 

0.59 

1.3 

90.5 

11.3 

32.2 

1.6 

29.7 

o.ss 

8.4 

8.4 

No separation 







0.55 

9.4 

8.9 

No separation 







0.55 

16.4 

8.2 


0.63 

0.9 


10.9 

32.6 

1.1 

28.7 

0.77 

10.4 

8.6 

No separation 





0.77 

12.5 

8.9 

13.1 

mi 

■ 


9.3 

25.9 


15.2 

0.77 

16.2 

8.1 

17.7 

1.5 

■ 


lEsa 

33.5 


26.8 

0.77 

20.6 

8.0 

22.25 

1.4 


iitHrl 

12.2 

38.2 


23.5 

0.037 

17.0 

0.87 

17.1 



115.6 

11.5 

28.9 


2.4 

0.037 

21.7 

0.85 

HllS 

ESI 


122.4 

11.6 

40.0 


2.3 

0.55 

13.1 

17.4 

ISI 

5.25 

m 

38.5 

11.55 

23.25 


78.8 

0.55 

16.3 

16.3 

20.1 

1.16 

■ 

41.9 

14.3 

24.4 


80.4 


in which the lower layer has a greater concentration of hydrogen ion 
than the upper, or in which the two layers are the same, or in which 
the upper layer has the greater concentration of hydrogen ion. 

The effect of temperature on the separation of proteins by salts 
has been found to be quite complicated (c/. Chick and Martin, Fenn, 
Galeotti, Guerrini, Scaffidi, Hardy, Hofmeister, and Spiro (2)) 
and Lewith (10). As Fenn points out, there is much confusion 
and the data in the literature are conflicting, some writers fin(hng for a 
given protein a positive temperature coe£Bcient, others a negative 
one, and still others a negligible one. This is what would be expected 
from an inspection of our phase rule diagram depending on what 
fraction was chosen for comparison. Actually in many cases there is 
a reversal of the temperature coeflSdent at a definite temperature which 
varies according to the amount of salt and hydrogen ion in the system. 
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SALTING OUT OF GELATIN 


When conditions are such that there is considerable gelatin in the 
upper layer (5 per cent), an increase in temperature markedly assists 
in salting out. When there is but a small amount of gelatin in the 
upper layer (1 per cent) both raising and lowering of temperature may 



Percentage NaCl 

O Composition of one of the liquid phases. 

• Total composition of the system. 

Fig. 1. Isotherms at 35° showing the salting out of aqcuous gelatin by sodium 
chloride into two liquid layers, one isotherm for each concentration of hydrochloric 
acid. The region to the left represents insufficient salt for any separation; the 
middle region two liquid layers; and the region to the right excess of salt in solid 
form. 

aid salting out. A further increase in temperature may even cause 
the solution of that separated at a moderate temperature. Undoubt- 
edly the isotherms for various temperatures are not straight and 
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parallel with each other but exhibit maxima and minima and 
each other in a way like those found for globulin, water, and maj 
ium sulfate by Galeotti (2). 

Table II gives the analysis of different systems studied using 
free gelatin, sodium chloride, and hydrochloric acid, and Fig. 1 si 



Fig. 2. Phase rule diagram at 90'’, potassium laurate-potassium chlo 
water; concentrations are expressed in grams of fatty anhydride and gran 
potassium chloride per 100 gm. of total system. The two liquid systems, n 
lye, correspond to the areas in Figs. 1 and 3. 

the isotherms at 3S°C. of the systems containing the same amoi 
of hydrochloric acid. The^dear region on the left where little 
is present, represents a single isotropic phase. As the amount of : 
is increased separation into two isotropic liquid phases occurs wl 
would have nearly the same composition if the initial gelatin solut 
used was about II per cent. As more salt is added, the composit 
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and amount of the two layers varies until the solutions become 
saturated with salt. The solubility of sodium chloride in gelatin 
was determined only for an 11 per cent gelatin solution and it is 
assumed that the line AB, extended, to which all the isotherms are 
extrapolated, is a straight line. The experimental limits of error are 
indicated by the points which do not quite fall on the curves. Sys- 
tems set up at the same time check very closely, but systems whose 
history varies show distinct discrepancies. Early work in which 
the systems were allowed to stand for the same time show the most 
marked differences. Most of the work, however, was carried out 
under the uniformly prescribed conditions already described. Possibly 
true equilibria are not fully 'reached but the smoothness and relative 
positions of the curves obtained indicate at least an approximation 
to it. Systems near the conditions necessary just to separate into 
two layers are undoubtedly the ones in which exact equilibrium is most 
difficult to obtain, and in these systems time of standing is a very 
important factor. It will be noted that all right-hand tie lines are 
approximately parallel to AB, the solubility curve of salt in gelatine 
and must be so; for if one liquid layer ,is just saturated with sodium 
chloride, the other must be so also. This, as well as the continuity 
of the curves and the parallelism exhibited by the tie lines, confirms 
the essential accuracy of the experimental data. To the right of AB 
lies the heterogeneous sytem composed of two liquid layers in equi- 
librium with AB, and crystals of salt. The curves for 2, 5, 7.5, and 
10 cc. of normal acid form homologous series and the curve for 20 cc. 
acid indicates that a maximum for the separation of approximately 
10 per cent gelatin solutions has been reached and passed. If sodium 
chloride were more soluble it is evident that no acid would be necessary 
for separation. Hydrochloric acid alone will not bring about the 
salting out, nor can the ash-free gelatin be salted out with sodimn 
chloride in a solution rendered alkaline with sodium hydroxide. 

The phase rule diagram for potassium laurate-potassium chloride- 
water at 90° found by McBain and Field (7) is shown in Fig, 2. The 
shape and location of the bay bounding the region wherein the two 
isotropic liquid phases, nigre and lye, coexist, strikingly resemble the 
bay found for gelatin-sodium chloride-water. It is of no great conse- 
quence that gelatin itself is not a definite chemical entity because 
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mixtures of soaps likewise yield phase rule diagrams which closely 
resemble those of single soaps (McBain (12)). Obviously since 
gelatin is so verj’ like soap, as indicated by our diagrams, if anisotropic 
regions corresponding to neat soap and middle soap are possible 



o Composition of one of the liquid phases. 

• Total composition of the system. 

Fig. 3, Isotherms at 35® showing the salting out of aqueous gelatin by sodium 
chloride into two liquid layers, one isotherm for each concentration of hydro- 
chloric acid. The total content of gelatin in the system is widely varied in these 
experiments. 

for gelatin, they must be sought in regions where the concentration of 
gelatin is higher than 40 per cent. 

Fig. 3 shows the differences obtained using widely different initial 
concentrations of gelatin. At first sight these curves might appear 
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SALTING OUT OF GELATIN 


to belie the applicability of the phase rule, since for any one upper 
or lower layer, the. composition of the other ought to be fixed according 
to the phase rule regardless of the relative amounts of the two layers 
in equilibrium. However, this point cannot be tested fully by these 
particular data, because the acidity of the solution was not kept 
the same for all. Possibly, due to varying absorption or combination, 
^the relations between gelatin, hydrochloric acid, and salt are not 
strictly comparable at different concentrations of gelatin. Chick and 
Martin (2) also found that the initial concentration of egg albumin 
influences its separation and though Sorensen (2) has criticized their 
data on the grounds that they did not allow for the alteration in 
ammonium sulfate content of the supernatant liquid, the differences 
are too large to be entirely accounted for in this way. By taking the 
effect of var}dhg amounts of protein on the hydrogen ion concentration 
into account the whole behaviour can probably be accounted for in 
the way here presented. 

SUMMARY. 

1. Conditions under which gelatin may be salted out into two 
liquid layers at 35° were studied. 

2. The equilibria governing the amounts and composition of the 
lavers salted out with sodium chloride are found to accord with the 
requirements of the phase rule for the quaternary system gelatin- 
sodium cliloride-hydrogen ion-water. 

3. So far, soaps and gelatin are found to be surprisingly similar 
in their behaviour and definite indications are given as to where 
further similarities may be sought. 

4. It is evident from this work that the term “coagulation” as 
ordinarily applied to the salting out of proteins is definitely a 
misnomer. 
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HE3M0LYSIS OF CHICKEN BLOOD. 
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This paper is concerned with the kinetics of hemolysis of chicken red 
cells by the simple hemolysins, saponin, sodium taurocholate, and 
sodium oleatc. The action of these lysins has been extensively studied 
on mammalian red cells, but quantitative investigations on the nucle- 
ated cell are wanting. 

Methods, 

The methods used in this work are almost identical with those described by 
Ponder (1,2). They will be briefly sketched here. 

The standard blood cell suspension is usually taken os a 2.5 per cent suspension 
of erj^rocj’tes, twice washed in 0.85 per cent NaCl. In this work, however, a 
double strength suspension, 5 per cent of chicken blood cells, was found to give a 
more distinct end*point and was therefore used throughout. The suspension is 
always made up from freshly drawn oxalatcd blood, and used withm a few hours 
after preparation. The estimation of the time taken for the lysis is carried out in a 
constant temperature water bath, made with glass sides; this permits the contents 
of the tubes to be seen by transmitted light without the removal of the tubes from 
their environment. 

The white lined background of the bath permits accurate determinations of the 
end-point for non-nudeated cells. But with the nudeated chicken erj’throcyte 
the sharp end-point as found in the hemolysis of human cells is not obtainable, 
the lack of sharpness being due to suspended nudei and ghosts remaining after the 
hemolysis is complete. The ruled background thus proves of little value. This 
necessitates the establishment of a new end-point for complete hemolysis of the 
nucleated red cell. This end-point is naturally more arbitrary than the definite 
one found in the hemolysis of non-nudeated cells, and it is only with much practice 
that consistent values are obtmned in our experiments. To aid in these determina- 
tions two tubes for comparison are placed in the bath; one tube contains a suspen- 
sion of cells in the same dilution but without the lysin, the other tube contains an 
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example of complete hemolysis of the nucleated blood. The temperature of the 
bath is kept at the constant temperature of 25°C. 

A series of stock dilutions of saponin are required. These dilutions are labelled 
1 in 10,000, 1 in 20,000 up to 1 in 70,000. Any intermediate dilutions can be made 
as required. To keep the amount of the hemolytic agent which comes in contact 
with the cells in round numbers, the following method is used. A known weight of 
saponin is dissolved in sufficient 0.85 per cent NaCl to make it 2.5 times the 
strength indicated. For example, the dilution labelled 1 in 10,000 is really 1 in 

4.000 saponin. When 0.8 cc. of this solution is taken and to it is added 0.8 cc. 
of saline and finally 0.4 cc. of the blood suspension, the resulting dilution is 1 in 

10.000 with a final volume of 2 cc. These saponin stock dilutions keep without 
loss of hemolytic power for about a week in well stoppered bottles and in a cool 
place. 

The dilutions of taurocholate are prepared as follows. The sodium tairrocholate 
after having been weighed in a stoppered weighing bottle is dissolved in a quantity 
of 0.8 per cent NaCl to make a 2.5 per cent solution. From this solution the other 
necessary dilutions are made as required. As Ponder points out, among other 
precautions necessary to observe when working vith taurocholate, the solution 
must be used as soon as the dilutions are made, because upon standing even a short 
time the taurocholate undergoes a change in physical state and loses some of its 
hemolytic power. 

The same method as outlined for taurocholate preparation is used in the making 
of the sodium oleate solution. The dilutions are made from the 2.5 per cent solu- 
tion of oleate. 

In this hemolytic work great care must be exercised that all glassware is clean. 
The cleansing is done in distilled water; the glass is then exposed to live steam and 
dried in a hot air oven. 

To illustrate how a determination is made an example follows. Of the saponin 
solution marked 1 in 10,000, 0.8 cc. is placed in a small dry test-tube of clear white 
glass (1.5 cm. by 10 cm.). To this is added 0.8 cc. of 0.85 per cent NaCl solution; 
the tube is then placed in the water bath. In the same bath, there are placed a 
vessel containing the blood suspension to be added to the lysin, and a tube contain- 
ing a graduated pipette immersed in 0.85 per cent NaCl solution. When the sus-' 
pension and the dilution of the lysin have acquired the temperature of the bath, 
0.4 cc. of the blood suspension is added with the warmed pipette. The time be- 
tween the addition of the blood suspension and the completion of the hemolysis 
is noted with a stop-watch. 

This procedure is carried out for the different dilutions of the lysin. A time- 
dilution curve (as shown in Fig. 1) is thus obtained by plotting the dilution of the 
lysin against the time taken by it for the completion of lysis of the quantity of 
suspension used. 

The obser\’-ed cur\’^e is then fitted with the expression, 



( 1 ) 
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in which t is the time in minutes required for the completion of the iysis, c the 
initial concentration of iysin in the system measured in miliigrams, x the amount in 
milligrams of iysin used up in producing the lysis, and k a constant. 

To determine the value *, we find the asymptote where < = m and c a. This 
is found first by inspection and then by trial; the value of c corresponding to the 
asymptote gives the value of x, the constant « is then found from the above expres- 
sion. All these curves have been determined several times, but only a representa- 
tive oneforcach iysin is given here. 



Fig. 1 . Time-dilution curve of nucleated chicken red cell by saponin. 

RESDITS. 

J. Bcnwlysis by Saponin . — ^The relations between /, the time for 
complete hemolysis of the chicken cell suspension, and {, the dilution 
of the saponin acting on the cells in the system of 25°C., is expressed 
below. 


5 1 

t’ observefc 

calculated 

10,000 

0 6 

0.7 

20,000 

1.3 

1.6 

30,000 

2 3 

2.6 

40,000 

4 0 

4.0 

50,000 

6.3 

5 8 

60,000 

9.3 

8 8 

70,000 

23 5 

■ 29 0 
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The values of t are calculated from the values t = oo and 5 = 
72,000, hence a- = 0,277 and k = 0.203. This calculated curve is 
given in Fig. 1, and the observed points plotted as small circles. From 
this graph it is obvious that the observed curve is described by 
the expression (1) with a goodly degree of accuracy; it may therefore 
be concluded that the time-dilution curve for the action of saponin on 
the nucleated red cell is very similar to the curve given by saponin on 
the non-nudeated erythrocyte. 

2. Hemolysis by Sodium Taurocholate . — The time-dilution curve for 
the action of sodium taurocholate on the nudeated cell is given below. 
The notations are the same as under the action of saponin. 


s 

1 

/- observed 

/- calculated 

250 

0.15 

0.17 

500 

0.25 

0.36 

750 

0.50 

0.58 


0.75 

0.85 

1,250 

1.00 

1.20 


1.58 

1.60 

1,750 

2.50 

2.30 

2,000 

6.00 

6.60 


The values of t are calculated from jc = 0.9091 and k = 0.715, where 
t = CD and 5 is 2,200. It is found (Fig. 2) that the formula fits the 
observed curv’^e. The curve is similar in almost every respect to that 
with the saponin, except in the range of effective dilutions. Whereas 
1 in 72,000 of saponin is the dilution for hemolysis in infinite time, 
1 in 2,200 of the taurocholate is necessary. 

3. Hemolysis by Sodium Oleafe . — ^In the action of sodimn oleate on 
the nudeated chicken red cell a new point, not met in the case of the 
other Ij^sins, must be considered. In high concentrations this lysin 
first attacks the corpuscular membrane, thus causing hemolj’^sis as we 
have been considering it. The lysin then continues its action and 
destroj's the nudei and ghosts, and as a resiilt a dear end-point, as in 
non-nudeated cell hemolysis, is reached. Thus from the one experi- 
ment two end-points for each dilution are found within a limited range 
of actidty. From these two sets of data, two curves can be obtained, 
with a different value of k and of / = «= for each. One curve is the 
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time-dilution curve for the action of the lysin on the corpuscular 
membrane, causing cytolysis, while the second is the time-dilution 
curve for the action of the oleate on the nuclear material, causing 
karyolysis. 

Since the nuclei are destroyed only with very concentrated solutions 
of the oleate— in the range of 1 in 500 to 1 in 3,000 — while, on the other 
hand, hemolysis occurs in dilutions up to 1 part of oleate in 17,500 parts 
of 0.85 per cent NaCl, the first curve is obviously less detailed than the 
second one. The two curves are given in Figs. 3 and 4. 

The data for the hemolysis give; 


s 

t- observed 

/- calculated 

500 i 

0,02 

0.02 

1,000 

0.03 

0.05 

1,500 

0.07 

0.07 

2,000 

0.10 

0.10 

2,500 

0.16 

0.13 

3,000 

0.28 

0.15 

3,500 

0.35 


4,000 

0.40 


4,500 

0.50 


5,000 

0,53 


6,000 

0.60 


7,000 

0.63 


8,000 

0.71 


9,000 

0.80 

1 

10,000 

0.87 

0.67 

12,500 

1.20 

1.00 

15,000 

1.60 

1.50 

16,000 

2.00 

1.90 

17,000 

5.00 

4.50 

17,500 

' 8.50 

7.80 


The values of i are calculated from x — 0.1136 and k = 1.23. It can 
be seen from both the data and the curve (Fig. 3) that these observed 
values fit the theoretical curve (1) except between 1 in 2,500 and 1 in 
10,000 where the rate of the hemolytic action is retarded. Why such 
an irregularity should occur cannot be definitely stated at this time. 
However, a somewhat similar case is found in the hemolysis of the 
non-nucleated red cell when sodium glycocholate is used (3). 
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The data for the curve (Fig. 4) formed from the clear end-points are: 


* 1 

/• obim'ed 

f-ciku!ated 

500 

0.10 

0.29 

1,000 

0.67 

0.69 

1,500 

1.16 

1.16 

2,000 

2.00 

1.82 

2,500 

3.25 

2.81 

3,000 

9.30 

9.40 


The values of t are calculated from x = 0.625 and k = 0.541. The fit 
of the observed values to the calculated curve is very good, and in 
the light of the- difficulty in judging the end-point the curve is really 



Fig. 4. Time-dilution curve of nucleated chicken red cell by sodium oieate. 
Kaiyolysis. 

better than might be expected. This curve for karyolysis is of the 
first order and is of the same degree as the curve for the cytolytic 
action of the oieate. 

After this peculiarity in the lower dilutions of the hemolysis curve 
with oieate was found, the taurocholate curve was investigated with 
a view to discovering whether any similar deflection occurs there. No 
such irregularity was found in this case. However, in the case of 
taurocholate, in a dilution around 1 in 2,000, the observed values for 
I do not always agree with the calculated one, but from time to time 
vary, with the result that this dilution gives a cluster of points rather 
than a constant one. This interesting phenomenon is under study at 
present. 
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Method of Determining Viscosity. 

The determinations of viscosity are made by the Ostwald method. The system 
is placed in the constant temperature bath at 2S°C. and with this method consecu- 
tive readings are made rapidly and without removing the fim'd under observation 
from the bath. 

The lysin, saline, and blood suspension are in the same concentration as used in 
the test-tube for determining the time-dilution curves of the tysin; i.e., 2 cc. of the 
selected dilution of the tysin is put into the apparatus, then 2 cc. of 0.85 per cent 
NaCl is added. After these have reached the temperature of the bath, 1 cc. of the 
blood suspension is added and immediately the system sucked up into the cali- 
brated bulb. The time consumed for the fluid to leave the bulb is recorded by a 



Fig. 5. Time-viscosity curve of sodium taurocholate-cell system. 

stop-watch. These readinp are continued until the viscosity becomes constant. 
The system is gently blown through prior to each reading to insure thorough miring. 
The viscosity of water is taken as unity and the relative \Tscosities are found by 
comparison with that of water; the absolute viscosity at 25®C. is found by multi- 
phing the relative viscosit}* by the constant 0.009. The time-viscosity curves are 
plotted with the relative \Tscosit 3 ' on the ordinate and the moment of time at which 
the fluid is released from the top of the bulb on the abscissa. 

For the sake of completeness, viscosity changes were looked for in connection 
with the hemoh'sis of the nucleated red cell by saponin, but none were found. 
The viscositj- changes noted in connection with the hemolj'sis by taurocholate and 
oleate, respectively, occur onl}* after the bemotysis of the cells is mostly, if not 
entirely, completed. 
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1. Viscosity in Sodium Taurocholate Blood System. — Viscosity 
changes with taurocholate are found with dilutions ranging between 
1 in 100 and 1 in 600. It was found most convenient with our appara- 
tus to take a medium strength solution, hence 1 in 400 is the strength 
of the sodium taurocholate used. 

Although the curve is plotted from readings taken as frequently as 
possible, only part of the data is given. 


‘Hme 

Ret&ttve viicoslty i 

Absolute viscosity &t 25*C. 

0.3 

1.21 

0.0109 

0.9 

2.14 

0.0193 

1.7 

4.86 

0.0138 

3.0 

6.50 

0.057S 

4.6 

7.36 

0.0662 

6.5 

7.00 

0,0630 

8.0 

6.50 

0.0S8S 

10.0 

6.00 

0.0540 

13.0 

5.50 

0.049S 

16,0 

4.50 

0.W05 

19.5 

3.00 

0.0270 

23.4 

2.57 

0.0231 

25.9 

2.29 

0.020G 

35.0 

2,14 

0.0193 

60.0 

2,14 

0.0193 

90.0 

2.07 

0 0186 

120.0 ! 

2.07 

0.018G 


As can be seen from the figure (Fig. 5) the viscosity very rapidly 
teaches a maximum (7 or so times that of water) within 5 or 6 minutes 
after the blood suspension and the lysin have been mixed. The vis- 
cosity then drops, rather rapidly at first, then more slowly, until a 
point where the system is practically twice as viscous as water and 
there it remains. 

2. Viscosity with Sodium Olcate. — The same type curve is found in 
respect to the sodium oleate and chicken cell suspension as is given by 
the action of sodium taurocholate. However, since the oleate has a 
stronger hemolytic activity than the taurocholate, a weaker concen- 
tration is used. A dilution of 1 in 1,200 is found to be about the best 
for this work. 
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As can be seen from the curve (Fig. 6) the system becomes abnost 
10 times as viscous as water after about S minutes. Then, as in the 
case of taurocholate, the curve gradually descends and in this case 
reaches a minimum viscosity after about 35 minutes. By a com- 
parison of the oleate and the taurocholate curves, although the oleate 
solution is one-third the strength of the taurocholate solution, it will 
be seen that they are of the same general form and doubtlessly repre- 
sent the same type of phenomenon. 

The viscosity changes, both in case of oleate and taurocholate, do 
not occur until after the hemolysis of the nucleated chicken red cell is 
complete. The fact that taurocholate and oleate form loose com- 
pounds with the hemoglobin of the cells may have some relation to 
these viscosity changes. 

Microscopic Action of Lysins. 

Although no actual measurements of the changes in the shape, size, 
etc., of the nucleated erythrocytes were made during the action of 
the lysins upon them, the cells were frequently e.ramined micro- 
scopically. 

The chicken erythrocyte in 0.85 per cent NaCI appears clUpsoidal 
in flat view, except that each end of the cell is distinctly pointed. 
The nucleus appears to be a biconvex body in the center of the cell. 
After the lysin is added to the cell, it gradually loses its pointed ends 
and its ellipsoidal shape and becomes circular in flat view. After 
assuming this spherical shape, it gradually fades from view, leaving 
what appears to be a smaller nucleus in the center of a spherical ghost- 
cell. These observations hold for all three lysins used, and point to 
the fact that the mechanism of the hemolysis of the nucleated biood 
cell is similar to that found in the hemolysis of the non-nucleated 
mammalian erythrocyte (4). 

SUilMARV AND CONCLUSIONS. 

1. The time-dilution curves are given for the hemolytic action of 
saponin, sodium taurocholate, and sodium oleate on nucleated chicken 
erythrocytes. 

2. Saponin and sodium taurocholate cause hemolysis but leave the 
nuclei and ghosts in suspension, thereby making the end-point of 
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hemolysis more arbitrary than the clear end-point for non-nucleated 
cell hemolysis. 

3. The curves of hemolysis by saponin and taurocholate are shown 
to be of the same nature as are found in the hemolysis of non-nucleated 
cells. 

4. Sodium oleate causes first hemolysis and then, in the stronger 
solutions, causes karyolysis. Two pairs of values for k and c = “ 
are thus obtainable for the same reaction, one pair for the destruction 
of corpuscular membrane, the other pair for the destruction of the 
nucleus. 

5. Viscosity changes are found in the lysin-cell system with strong 
concentrations of sodium taurocholate and sodium oleate. Time- 
viscosity curves are given for these changes. 

6. Microscopically, the action of^these lysins on the nucleated 

chicken red cell appears to be to their action on the non- 

nucleated erythrocytes. ^ 
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I. 

The electric resistance of a suspension of homogeneous spheres is 
given by the relation 


r\/r - 1 ^ fi/f> - V 

fj/f + 2 fi/fi + 2 


( 1 ) 


in which r, ri, and n are the resistances* of the suspension, the sus- 
pending, and suspended phases respectively, and p is the volume 
concentration of the suspended phase. 

Since emulsions, suspensions of Jiving cells, and colloidal particles 
have an interfacial surface layer which is markedly different from 
both the interior and exterior phases, the suspended phase can only be 
considered homogeneous under a few special conditions. As has been 
shown by ^Ia.well (9), §313, a sphere of radius Oj and resistance 
rs surrounded by a concentric spherical shell of internal radius as, 


* National Research Council Fellow. 

^ This equation has been variously derived in the early theory of several physical 
problems but it often disagrees with the data (Lowry (8)) for atomic and molecular 
phenomena — probably because the assumptions underlying it are not valid in 
these cases. It has, however, been found by Fricke and Morse (3) to apply 
accurately to the resistance of cream up to 62 per cent volume concentration of 
butter fat, and its use is probably justified for the resistance of suspensions of 
spheres which are of much larger than atomic dimensions. A simple derivation is 
given by Maxwell (9), §314. 

5 Unless otherwise stated, all resistances, reactances, and impedances are 
specific, i.e,, for a centimeter cube. 
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external radius as, and resistance rs, Fig. 1, can be replaced by a 
homogeneous sphere of radius as and equivalent resistance fi where 

^ (Zrj + fj) flj + (rj — fs) flj 

(2r, + ra) a’ - 2(r* - r,) 0 '’/ 



When a -2 = as — 5 = a — S, where 5 is a small quantity suchfthat 
higher powers than the first can be neglected, 



If further, rs/rs is small compared with unity, 

f, = ra H — . (2) 

o « 

Assuming that the current flow in the surface layer is radial, then hr 3 , 
which is a resistance per unit area, may be replaced by S 3 , a complex 
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impedance per unit area given in alternating current vector notation 
(1, 7, 11) by 

(3) 

where the resistance per unit area rj is in series with a reactance per 
unit area x> and J is the imaginary operator. Substituting Ci of Eq. 
(3) for 3 r> in Eq. (2) and replacing ft by a the equivalent complex 
impedance of the sphere, we have 

21 “ r, + ll/a = 21 + ri/a + jxi/a. (4) 

Solving Eq. (1) forr,- 

^ (1 — p) fi + (2 4- p) fi 

' (1 + 2p) ft + 2(1 — p) n* 

Substituting u for rj and replacing r by z, the complex impedance of 
the suspension, 

^ (1 — p) fi + (2 -f p) (ft + fi/o) 4* (2 + p) jxi/o 

(I + 2p ) fi + 2(1 — p) (ti + r,/o) + 2(1 — p) jxi/a 


On the assumption that fi and ft are constant, when Sj 
pure resistance 


ra - fl 


2 + p 
2(1 - p)’ 


CO , s is a 


( 6 ) 


and when Sj — ♦ 0, s is again a pure resistance 

(1 — p) fl + (2 4- p) fl ... 

(1 + 2p) r, + 2(1 - p) r.' 

These are two cases in which the spheres may be considered homo- 
geneous. 

Solving Eq. (5) for "3 

2 , = 7 ( 8 ) 

r# - « 


where 


Fp . + 2p) fiH 


(9) 
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When Vi = 3ri, and p varies from 0.2 to 0.4, the second term in the 
brackets varies from 0.3 to 0.5. Thus y is of the same order of 
magnitude as r^a and more or less constant for many cases. 

Separating z into its resistance and reactance components, 

s = r + jx, 


the absolute value or magnitude of jssj is given by 


(r - ^ 

(ro — r)- + ^ ' 


( 10 ) 


In the special case where rs is constant or zero, it can be shown that 


(f — Tw) (ro — r) = 


Then 


7’ 



and also 


I2I* - 

7= ro* - H*’ 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


II. 


When rz is finite and S3 varies with the frequency n of the measuring 
current so that when n 0 , Z 3 and when w — > 00 , 23 0, then 

[s] from Eq. (5) as a function of 11 is shown in Fig. 2. 

If rs varies such that 


fs = VI X 3 (13) 

then it can be shown that as .T3 varies from 0 to co the locus of the end 
of the impedance vector when plotted on the complex plane is an arc of 
a circle as shown in Fig. 3. Also the ratio of the chords a and b is 


a 

b 


!!i 

7 ' 


(14) 


At the points and ro, the slopes of the tangents are respectively 
1/wand — 1 /m. 
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The case where m = 0, which gives a circle with its center on the 
resistance axis, has been treated in the first part of a paper by Carter 
(2). It will be noted also that his Eq. (10), for the case of a single 
reactance in a resistance network, is, as it should be, the exact counter- 
part of Eq. (S), above, when n is constant. 

III. 

Zobel (13) has shown that certain types of two terminal networks — 
of which the circuits of Fig. 4 are special cases — can be made equivalent 
both in impedance and in phase angle for all frequencies. As a result 


A . B 



of this, such circuits containing any number of resistances and a 
capacity, can be made equivalent to either one of the two simple 
circuits. Thus it is evident that the number, location, and magnitude 
of the elements of such a circuit cannot be determined solely by 
electrical measurements made at the terminals, and that the number of 
circuits which can be made to fit a given set of data is probably 
limited only by the patience and ingenuity of the computer. 

Fricke and Morse (6) found that their measurements of the resist- 
ance and capacity of suspensions of red blood cells at various frequen- 
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des could be accurately fitted to a dreuit of type A, where they 
thought of as due to the suspending medium, to the interiors 
of the corpusdes, and to the capacities at their surfaces. The 
values of these three quantities can be found for a suspension of 

spheres from Eq. (5) when fj = 0 and arj = — i-, a being 2t times 

CjU 

the frequency in cj’cles per second. In this case .ifJi depends on rj, 
and p, jRi on r,, as well as on r, and p, while 

aC “ ^ (2 + ri/fe) (1 — r,/r,) acu 

For small volume concentrations this becomes approximately 

aC “ I (1 - r,/r«) oci, (15) 

which is the expression derived by Fricke (4) for spheres by a quite 
different analysis. Circuits of type JB have been computed which fit 
the data, but they have no particular interest since Eq. (IS) was 
derived on the basis of type /I. 

In his work on the impedance of tissues Philippson (10) assumed a 
dreuit of type 5 where pKj and gC represented the resistances and 
capacities of the physiological cell membranes, and gX, the resistances 
of the protoplasm of the cells in a centimeter cube of tissue. The 
data have been used equally well to compute circuits of type A, in 
whidi ^Xt might be thought to be due to the intercellular electrolytes, 
jC to the membrane capacities, while ^Xs involves the resistances of 
the protoplasm. Thus the interpretation of these data should not be 
made intuitively. 

IVhereas Fricke (5) found the red blood cell membrane to have a 
static capacity (i.e. independent of frequency), Philippson (10) 
found a capacity which for animal tissues varied about as the inverse 
square root of the frequency, and for vegetable tissues as the inverse 
fourth root. Although unable to measure the magnitude of these 
capacities for a single membrane, Philippson classed them as polari- 
zation capacities similar to those found at the surface of contact 
between metal electrodes and electrolytes. Such physical systems 
have a polarization resistance such that the phase angle, .^i, oPthe 
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combination is more or less independent of frequency and often in the 
neighborhood of 45° (see Wolff (12)). Then in Eq. (13), <f )3 = chr^ in. 
On the assumption that this angle was 45°, Philippson calculated 
the series polarization resistance although he took no account of it in 
tlie computations of the capacities from the data. In Eq. (5), the 
polarization resistance would be represented by rj as a series resistance 
per unit area. Since rs would be a function of frequency, more or less 
proportional to .la, it would be difficult if not impossible to compute it 
from impedance data alone without making assumptions which are at 
present unwarranted. If, however, measurements are made of both 
tlie resistance and reactance of a suspension — with a capacity bridge, 
for instance — it becomes possible to determine both rj and .Va from 
Eq. (5). 

SUMMARY. 

A general expression has been derived for the electric impedance of 
a suspension of spheres each having a homogeneous non-reactive 
interior and a thin surface layer witii both resistance and reactance. 
The applications and limitations of impedance measurements on such 
suspensions are discussed. 

The author very mucli appreciates the interest and assistance of Mr. 
K.. S. Johnson of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., and of Pro- 
fessor E. L. Chaffee and Professor W. J. Crozier. 
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In work done several years ago on the heat production of the Arbacia 
egg at fertilization and during early development (11) the suggestion 
was made that the phenomena observed might be due to changes in the 
corte.v. Inasmuch as the heat data can give no clue to the action of 
component parts of the egg, another means of analysis was sought 
which might give an answer to the various questions raised. The work 
of Fricke and Jlorse (3) and Philippson (10) suggested that the im- 
pedance of suspensions of eggs to various frequencies of alternating 
current might yield valuable facts regarding the electric capacity and 
resistance of the surface of the egg, and the resistance of the interior, 
and the changes of these three quantities at fertilization and during 
development. 

Apparaliis. 

Although it was first planned to use a capacity bridge to measure 
both the resistance and the capacity of the suspensions ol Arbacia eggs 
it was found after considerable work that the bridge had several very 
serious defects for this particular work. In the first place it became 
very complex as the range of frequencies to be investigated was ex- 
tended (3). This made it necessary to devote an undue amount of 
time to the taking of each reading and the changing from one frequency 
to another. In the second place, unless one were willing to go to the 
very ultimate in amplification it was necessary to use an undesirably 
high current density in the electrolytic cell. In this work the aim 
was to keep the potential difference across each egg so low that the 

* National Research Council Fellow, 
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current probably would in no way affect it. From these and other 
considerations it was decided to use a variation of the “ammeter- 
voltmeter" method of measuring resistances. This method, while 
less sensitive and giving less data, is on the other hand direct reading 
and can be made independent of the frequency over a wide range. 
At first glance it would appear that this was the method used by 
Philippson (9), but it soon becomes evident that what he used was 
essentially a comparison method which involved many of the in- 
accuracies and troubles of the bridge method and gave only tlie results 
and accuracy of the direct reading method which has been used in the 
present work. A small alternating current of the desired frequency 
was sent through an electrolytic cell containing the suspension and 
simultaneous measurements were made of the current through the 
cell and the potential difference across it. The ratio of these two gave 
the magnitude of the impedance of the cell at that frequency but did 
not, however, give the phase angle. 

Oscillator . — The source of supply of alternating current was a 
vacuum tube oscillator. This oscillator is of the type known as 
“tuned plate circuit" and while the type is well known (2) and very 
commonly used, this particular instrument has several unusual features 
of design and operation. Although its range can probably be extended 
in both directions, it has been used entirely between the frequencies 
of one thousand and fifteen million cycles per second. It is com- 
pletely shielded electrostatically and is controlled only by switches 
on the panel over the entire range of frequencies. It has a readily 
changed but constant output and its frequency calibration has re- 
mained remarkably constant. While it is usual to take the output 
from such an oscillator by means of a coil loosely coupled to the tuned 
circuit, it was not found advantageous to do so in this oscillator. 
In addition to the necessity of switching both the grid and plate coils 
as the frequency was changed this output coil would have to be 
changed and it would also be a decided advantage in sucli a case to be 
able to vary the coupling. These needs would have made the oscillator 
so much slower and less flexible that it was decided to take the output 
from the main oscillatory circuit as is shown in Fig. 1 . The inductance 
L' is very small as compared with the main oscillator inductance L 
but carries the oscillatory current flowing through the condenser. 
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Over the frequency range of any single inductance L the potential 
difference across L' remains comparatively constant. This output is 
connected to the electrolytic cell through a resistance sufficiently high 
to prevent reactions of the output back on the oscillatory circuit. 

Frequency . — A two-turn coil was loosely coupled to the coil L' 




Fig. 2 . 



Fig. 3. 


Fig. I. Method of taking output from vacuum tube oscillator. 
Fig. 2. Electrolytic cell and stirrer. 

Fig. 3. Circuit for measurement of impedance. 


within the oscillator. When the frequency was to be measured, con- 
nections from this coil were made through the shielding to a similar 
coil which was coupled to a General Radio Precision Wavemeter. 
The resonance point of the wavemeter was determined by means of 
a vacuum tube voltmeter connected directly across the variable 
condenser. 
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Electrolytic Cell . — The factors governing the design of the cell were 
several from both the biological and the electrical standpoints. In 
order to prevent settling of the suspended eggs it was necessary to 
have continuous but gentle stirring. It was also necessary to provide 
for adequate oxygenation of the suspension. The total volume of 
the cell should be small in order that a sufficient volume concentration 
may be obtained with the eggs from a single specimen. From the 
electrical standpoint it was desirable to have the cell constant such that 
the impedance would be a convenient value. It was also necessary to 
have the design such that at low frequencies the error in the impedance 
caused by the polarization capacity should be small while at high 
frequencies the error in the impedance caused by the static capacity 
should be small. For the first case, a comparatively simple analysis 
assuming a straight line current flow shows that for any given fre- 
quency, specific resistance of electrolyte, and polarization capacity 
per unit area of electrode, the error in the impedance is independent of 
the area of the electrodes but varies inversely as the square of their 
separation. On the other hand, a somewhat similar analysis of the 
error introduced by the static capacity shows that it is entirely un- 
influenced by the shape of the cell — as long as the lines of current 
flow are straight — but is proportional to the product of the specific 
resistance and the frequency. For any given suspension the cell 
constant is fixed by the measuring apparatus and the volume of the 
cell is determined by the amount of material available. These two 
quantities then determine the dimensions of the cell and it remains 
to be seen if the error introduced by polarization capacity at low 
frequencies is negligible. If it is not then the apparatus must be 
modified, other material used, or corrections introduced. If the 
error due to the static capacity is not small enough to be neglected 
at the high frequencies there is only one alternative, that of lowering 
the specific resistance of the suspension, which may demand the use of 
other material in certain cases. From these considerations the cell 
shown in Fig. 2 was designed and found to fullfil all of the requirements 
A supply of saturated air at constant pressure was connected to 
tube A. The bubbles rising in B forced the suspension in that tube 
before them and gave rise to a circulation in a counter-clockwise direc- 
tion, giving an entirely adequate stirring and at the same time allowing 
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a thorough oxygenation of the suspension. Considerable difficulty 
was experienced from persistance of bubbles; the surface tension of 
suspension was considerably different from that of sea water as was 
shown both by this persistance of bubbles at D and by increased size 
of the bubbles rising in tube B, Fig. 2. If these bubbles were not 
broken as soon as they appeared at the surface a froth was formed 
which contained a sufficiently large number of eggs to change the 
volume concentration noticeably. The only satisfactory method of 
breaking these bubbles was to place just above the surface of the 
suspension, at D, a “U”-shapcd piece of glass rod which had previously 
been rubbed on the oily nose of the observer. The electrolytic cell 
proper C was connected by short pieces of rubber tubing at F F. The 
electrodes E E were of platinum covered with a very light and very 
fine deposit of platinum black plated on at as low a current density as 
possible. It was rather important that these electrodes be placed 
with their planes containing the axes of the side tubes, for otherwise 
there was a tendency for the eggs to pile up either above or below 
them. ThecellusedinthisworkhasaconstantofS.SS. Nodifficulty 
was experienced from either polarization capacity or static capacity, 
a perfectly constant Impedance being obtained with sea water between 
the frequencies of 1000 cycles per second and 15 million cycles per sec- 
ond, D, Fig. 4. The pressure of the air supply was so regulated that 
there was always at least one bubble in the tube B. It was found that 
under these conditions about 10 cc. of air at atmospheric pressure 
passed through the cell per minute. The lowering of the impedance 
when there was no bubble in tube B was only 4 per cent, so it was 
assumed that the error introduced by the presence of the film of solu- 
tion between the bubble and the glass wall of B was entirely negligible. 
The volume of suspension required was 4 cc. 

Measuring Apparatus . — The measuring apparatus consisted of two 
Western Electric vacuum thermocouples connected to two Leeds and 
Northrop type R low resistance galvanometers. The deflections of 
both galvanometers were read by light spots thrown on the same scale. 

In the vacuum thermocouples there is a small filament of metal or 
carbon known as the heater through which the current to be measured 
passes. Attached to the center of this heater element are two wires 
of dissimilar materials forming a thermocouple to measure the tem- 
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perature rise in tbe heater wire resulting from the heat produced by 
the current to be measured. This whole arrangement is placed in a 
glass bulb which is then evacuated. The evacuation greatly increases 
the sensitivity and at the same time makes the arrangement inde- 
pendent of small changes of room temperature. It is found that for 
small currents the e.m.f. of the thermo-junction is directly propor- 
tional to the square of the current flowing through the heater. For 
this work a couple having a 1000 ohm heater was used to measure the 
potential drop across the cell and the other thermocouple. This 
second thermocouple was used to measure the current through the 
cell and had a resistance of 34 ohms. It was soon found that this 
arrangement would not work at high frequencies, due to the fact that 
both galvanometers had a considerable capacity to ground while 
neither one was at ground potential. This state of affairs led to a more 
and more effective short circuiting of one-half of each of the heater 
elements as the frequency was increased beyond a certain point. The 
solution was to use only one-half of each heater element, Fig. 3 — one 
of the thermocouple terminals serving for the other heater connection. 
In this way both galvanometers were at the same potential as the 
grounded side of the output from the oscillator. The high resistance 
thermocouple then served as an alternating current voltmeter and 
the low resistance thermocouple as an alternating current ammeter. 
When but one-half of a heater element is used the sensitivity of the 
device is multiplied by a factor of -s/l when used as a voltmeter and 
divided by the same factor when used as an ammeter. From the 
constants of the thermocouples and the galvanometers it was found 
that 

\z\ = ISO ohms. 

Experimentally it was found that 

\z\ = 151 ohms, 

where and Sg are the deflections of the voltmeter and ammeter 
galvanometers respectively, and \Z\ is the absolute value of the 
impedance. 

The apparatus was checked over the entire range of frequencies 
by means of a specially designed shielded resistance whose impedance 
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was constant up to 10 million cycles, being in error by only 1.6 per 
cent at that frequency. It was found that the impedance of the 
electrolytic cell containing sea water, curve D, Fig. 4, was constant 
up to the highest frequency used, about 15 million cycles. The 
apparatus has also been checked by measuring the impedance of 
condensers and inductances. 

In actual practice, the square root of the ratio of deflections of 
the two galvanometers was multiplied by a factor of 151 to give the 
impedance of the electrolytic cell plus the ammeter heater. This 
latter was a pure resistance of 18.4 ohms. At both the very high and 
the very low frequencies, the cell filled with a suspension of eggs had 
a zero phase angle and the resistance of the series heater could be 
subtracted directly to give the resistance of the cell suspension, but 
at the intermediate frequencies the phase angle was not zero and this 
fact had to be taken into account in the determination of the imped- 
ance of the cell suspension. 

With the apparatus in its final form it was possible to take readings 
every 40 seconds over long periods and half of this time interval was 
consumed in recording the data. The actual impedance measure- 
ments had an accuracy of about 1 per cent. For full scale deflections 
the current through the cell was 0.002 ampere, and the potential 
drop across it 0.3 volt. 

Data. 

Of the living animal cells which were available, the eggs of the 
Echinoderm Arbacia punclulala seemed the most satisfactory because 
of their uniformly spherical shape, their hardiness, and the possibility 
of using large numbers of them and having them keep “in step” for a 
considerable period after fertilization. The amount of investigation 
to which these eggs have been subjected and the availability of a 
moderate volume of eggs from a single specimen added to their 
desirability. 

Over a thousand measurements of the impedances of suspensions of 
biological material were made at the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Woods Hole during the summer of 1927. Although all of the analysis 
has been confined to the results on Arbacia eggs some data were taken 
on red blood corpuscles and on the eggs of Asterias and Fundulus. 
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Procedure. 

The filament of the oscillator vacuum tube was usually turned on 
for at least 15 minutes in order to allow it to reach equilibrium before 
any readings were taken. Then a run was taken with the standard 
resistance to check the constancy of calibration of the thermocouples 
and galvanometers. A second run was taken with the electrolytic 
cell filled with sea water to determine the conductivity of the sea 
water and make certain that the error due to polarization capacity of 
the electrodes was negligible. 

The ovaries of the Arbacia were removed entire from the specimen 
and placed in a finger bowl half filled with sea water. After standing 
for several minutes they were gently shaken with forceps and removed. 
The suspension was then carefuly poured through wet unbleached 
muslin and allowed to settle. After settling the clear sea water was 
either pipetted or poured off, or else the eggs were brought to the 
center of the finger bowl by moving it in a circle and then pipetted into 
fresh sea water. In order to get rid of as much jelly as possible the 
suspension was gently poured from one finger bowl to another several 
times at each washing. Sometimes the eggs were centrifuged by hand 
just enough to throw them down to get the concentration desired before 
removing them to the electrolytic cell, but this procedure was avoided 
wherever possible. As soon as the suspension was placed in the 
cell the air line was connected and the stirring and aeration continued 
without interruption until the end of the experiment. 

A set of readings usually consisted of the zero readings of both 
galvanometers with the oscUlator disconnected and then the readings 
of both galvanometers at seven or eight different frequencies. After 
half a dozen or so sets of readings, the eggs were fertilized by the 
thorough stirring in of a small amount of “dry” sperm and readings 
continued until after first cleavage. In one or two runs the observa- 
tions were continued up to 3 hours after fertilization but never longer 
than that. Very small samples were frequently removed from the 
cell for microscopic examination. At the end of the run the suspen- 
sion was removed from the cell and centrifuged to determine the 
volume concentration of the eggs. 

An entirely satisfactory technique for the handling of the eggs has 
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not been worked out as yet and while normal development was ob- 
tained in not over half of the runs made it was considered expedient 
to take some data on eggs — normal or abnormal — rather than to have 
normal development and no data. Polyspermy was probably the 
most common cause of abnormality and was not recognized as such 



Fig. 4. Impedance (Z, arbitrary units) w. log frequency (n, cycles per second) 
for sea water and Arbacia egg suspensions. 

for some time due to the failure of the eggs to raise membranes al- 
though fertilized. The reason for this may be that in the concentrated 
suspensions used a slight cytolysis would elevate the osmotic pressure 
to such a degree that the membranes would not lift until the suspen- 
sion was diluted with sea water. 
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Compulations. 

The general type of impedance variation with frequency is shown in . 
the three curves of Fig. 4 for suspensions of Arhacia eggs in sea water. 
This change in impedance with frequency can mean but one. thing, 
namely, some element or elements in the egg have an impedance which 
decreases as the frequency of the measuring current is increased. For 
the present it will be assumed that the Arhacia egg consists of a homo- • 
geneous electrolytically conducting interior having a very thin surface 
layer of vastly different electrical properties, which may be functions of 
frequency. .Since the impedance approaches constant values at both 
the low and the high frequencies, i?o and iSm, it is suggested that at the 
low frequencies the impedance of the surface is so high that it renders 
negligible the effect of the internal conductivity, whereas at high fre- 
quencies its impedance is so low as to be itself negligible. Having 
R.J,, Rb, and p — the resistances of the sea water, B thermocouple 
heater, and the volume concentration of the eggs — as well as Ra and 
R^, it is possible to apply the Eq. (1) given in the previous paper^ for 
the determination of an average specific resistance of the egg at both 
high and low frequencies, 

Ti/r - 1 ri/n - 1 
n/r + 2 ^ ri/rs + 2 


where r, r\, and rj are the specific resistances of the suspension, the 
suspending medium, and the suspended spheres respectively. For 
convenience the following notations have been employed, 


ao — 1 

oo + 2 


/So - 1 

'’/So + 2 


( 2 ), 


“cc - 1 

“m + 2 


- 1 
+ 2 


(3), 


where 



^ Cole, K. S., J . Gen. Physiol., 1928, xii, 29. 
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For rapid calculation a curve of a vs. - — - has been found very 

Of -h 2 

useful. From the a given by the data as shown above, the correspond- 
ing 2 — 1 is found from this curve. When divided by the ob- 
. a+2 

served p, this gives ^ from which /3 is found by using the same 

(3 +2 

curve in the reverse direction. Since ri is known (usually about 
25 ohm cm.) the absolute value of rs can be found. 

By the above means /So and (3. have been found for all of the data 
taken and their values for the runs shown in Fig. 4 are given in Table I. 
The variations in /So and are quite typical of all the data taken 
and are far greater than could be accounted for by errors in the electri- 
cal measurements. This conclusion is in accord with the observation 


TABLE I. 



P 

Of 

fi. 



P 

A 

ptf«nt 

22.2 

.733 

.03 

.804 

.282 

peretnt 

19.6 

B 

38.0 

.676 

.275 

.763 

.452 

24.2 

C 

44.3 

.477 

.028 

.647 

.308 

42.5 


that the variations in both /3o and /3„ were always in the same direction 
from one run to another but that both were relatively constant during 
any one run. Eliminating p from Eq. (2) and Eq. (3) we have 


f.- 1 j- ".. - ^ 

ao + 2 + 2 


(4) 


where K involves only fin and and should thus be independent of 

p. A plot of — against ^ for all of the data gave a straight 

ffo -h 2 Qr„ -1-2 

line passing through the origin with K = 1.41. This was the final 
check which verified the electrical measurements and placed all of 
the blame for the variations on the measurements of p, the volume 
concentration of eggs. 

In Table I, p' is the volume concentration calculated from the 
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electrical data on the assumption of Eq. (6) of the previous paper^ 
that |8o = 0 or that at low frequencies the eggs are very poor conductors. 
The more reliable values of p indicate that this assumption is very 
close to the truth. For this case, from Eq. (4) we have 


K 


- 1 


(5) 


from which /Sm = fi/rz = 0.28. The specific resistance of the interior 
of the egg is then about 3.6^ times that of the sea water or 90 ohm cm. 
As said before, p was obtained by centrifuging the suspension at the 
end of the run. This was never very satisfactory as it was desired to 
allow the eggs to develop further in order to determine their condition. 
Consequently the suspensions were centrifuged only enough to give 
what was thought to be “constant volume.” The results show that 
this was not the case and several other methods of determining the 
volume concentration have been suggested and will be tried in future 
work. The formula has never been accurately checked with Arhacia 
simply because of this difficulty in the determination of p. 

As a first approximation it has been assumed that the surface of 
the egg acts like a pure capacity, with rz = 0 — corresponding to 
Fricke's conclusion for the red blood corpuscle and Philippson's 
assumptions for tissue. On this hypothesis, take Eq. (12) of the 
previous paper^ 



and 5 may now be computed directly from the impedance on suspen- 
sions of Arbacia eggs, as has been done in Table II and Fig. 5 for the 
runs plotted in Fig. 4. The straight lines are drawn arbitrarily with 
an intercept of 1.0 at w = 3.10® and a slope of —0.5 in each case. It 
will be noticed that the slope of each of these lines is about —0.5 
and that s is not greatly affected by the volume concentration. 

\Z\ has been computed from the two sets of data of Fricke and Morse 


- Fricke and Morse (3) find the resistance of the interior of the red blood 
corpuscle to be 3.5 times that of the plasma. 
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(3) and the values of s are given in Table III and plotted in Fig. 6. 
The slope of the line is —0.93. 

Philippson’s data (10) gives slopes of about —0.5 for animal tissues 
and —0.75 for vegetable tissues. 


TABLE II. 


A 

B 



1^1 

> 

n 

u\ 

s 

n 

I2i 

s 

1.0 -KP 

1.433 


2.0 -10* 

I.S89 


2.0 -10* 

2.015 


1.35-10< 

1.425 

3.84 

1,38-10* 

1.586 


1.38-10* 

2.008 


4.45-10‘ 

1,414 

2.3 

4.55-10* 

1.571 

2.64 

4.55-10* 

1.99 

5.1 

I.IS-IO* 

1.403 

1.71 

1,16-10* 

1.542 

1.56 

1.16-10* 

1.9SS 

2.83 

3.48-10* 

1.368 

.865 

3.59-10* 

1.491 

.77 

3.59-10* 

1.834 

1.08 

l.lS-10* 

1.343 

.51 

1.13-10* 

1.465 

.51 

1 13-10* 

1.723 

.56 

7.33-10* 

1.322 


2 5 -10* 

1.454 

.41 

2.5 -10* 

1.695 

M 

1.2 -10^ 

1.317 


1.0 -10^ 

1.436 


1 0 -10* 

1.634 





1 S -10* 

1.429 


1.5 -10* 

1.626 



TABLE III. 


n 

Ul 

. 

\Z\ 



191 


332 


.833 

180 

2.03 

317 

2.04 

1.17 

172 

1.43 

306 

1.435 

1.52 

166 

1.155 

297 

1.135 

2.04 

157 

.875 

286 

.88 


146 

.618 

271 

.613 

3.82 

140 

.507 

261 

.456 

4.52 

136 

.419 

256 

.371 


124 


244 



p = 46.0 per cent 

p = 17.9 per cent 


fi = 89.4 ohm cm. 

n = 291.0 ohm cm. 


If X 3 were due to a perfect dielectric capacity Cj 

1 

I, = J T = — 

Cl w 


and the slope of the log j m. log a curve would be —1.0. This is in 
fair agreement with the data for red blood corpuscles but in no way 
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Fig. S. Log s (Eq. 6) vs. log frequency («, cycles per second) for Arbacia egg 
suspensions. 



Fig. 6. Log 5 (Eq. 6) vs. log frequency (m, megacycles per second) for red blood 
corpuscle suspensions; data of Fricke and Morse. 
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agrees with that on tissues or on eggs — these giving capacities which 
vary inversely as the — 0.2S and — O.S power of the frequency. As 
stated in the previous paper, such variable capadties found in physical 
electrolytic systems have been dassed as polarization capacities, and 
have assodated with them an equivalent scries polarization resistance. 
That the same is true for living systems is borne out by computations 
made on Gildemelster's data (4) for frog skin and on Blinks’ unpub- 
lished data (1) for Valonia. For a single set of data for frog skin it was 
found that w = 0.755 and that the capadty varied as the —0.57 power 
of the frequency. For three sets of data it was found for Valonia that 
tn was fairly constant for each case and varied from 0.63 to 0.75. 
Also the capadties varied with frequency* as a power having values 
from —0.13 to —0.23. From the biological point of view we should 
expect fj > 0, since it may be expected to be more or less proportional 
to the permeability for ions — being an equivalent series resistance. In 
such cases, the initial assumption that rj = 0 is not valid, and it is 
necessary to go to the more general expression, Eq. (10),* for |ij|. 
When impedance data alone arc available it is impossible to use this 
relation without the assumption that »« of Eq. (13) is constant. Even 
then, no convenient method of computation has as yet been found. 
It has however, been possible to show empirically by the calculation 
of hypothetical data that as m is allowed to take on different values 
in different cases — but assumed constant in each case — , 



r 


where p varies from one to two as m goes from zero to infinity. It 

j = W 

where ro = r when u = 1, then 

111 ! = 

T 

It follows therefore that if we assume r» > 0, and consequently m > 
0, we find that Icj] instead of varying as the —0.5 or —0.75 power of 
a, will vary as a power of a more nearly — 1.0. 


*C/. Osterhout (8). 
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Since there is good reason to believe that m 7 ^ 0, and no certainty 
that it is constant, unsupported impedance measurements have no 
immediate decisive value. It may still be interesting, however, to cal- 
culate what this capacity might be if it were a capacity alone. Since 
the measurements of volume concentrations have been so very unsatis- 
factory it is convenient to use an expression for 7 which does not in 
volve p explicitly. It can be shown that 

_ (2 4 - ri/fp) (1 — ri/ro)a 

" 2 (ro - r„) 

This relation has been used in the calculation of X 3 in place of 7 of 
Eq. (9) of the previous paper.^ The values C 3 for 11 about 3.5-10® 
cycles per second are given in Table IV. 


TABLE TV. 



'■o 

T CD 


n 

5 

C\ 

A 

33.8 

30.8 

24.8 

3.48-105 

.865 

1.02 pf/cni? 

B 

37.8 

33.7 

25.6 

3.59 

.77 

1.03 

C 

52.3 

1 

38.8 

25.0 

3.59 

1.08 

.86 


2a — 75-10 < cm. 


If we extrapolate to 10’ cycles per second on the assumption that 
cs varies inversely as the 0.5 power of the frequency, we find C 3 = 
18 pflcm.^ 

For red blood corpuscles Fricke found 0.8 pf/cm.,^ which he com- 
puted would be the capacity of a monomolecular layer of oil if the 
static capacity formula used was assumed to hold for such dim ensions. 
The value of 18 pj/cm.? would thus lead to a layer only one-twentieth 
of this thickness at 1000 cycles and it would become “thinner" still 
at lower frequencies. This line of reasoning suggests that the barrier 
to ions at the surface of the cell — if a dielectric — must be of less than 
atomic dimensions, and leads one to the interesting possibility that 
the restriction on ionic transfer may be due largely to repulsive and 
attractive electrostatic forces of absorbed ions at the cell surface. 
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Fertilization. 

In almost every run it was noticed that before insemination the 
values of the impedance for any given frequency were quite variable, 
giving rise to similar variations in the average specific resistance of 
the egg at both the high and the low frequencies. Immediately upon 
fertilization however, these quantities became quite constant and did 
not change noticeably thereafter. IVhile it is possible that the tem- 
perature control was not adequate, it is more probable that the varia- 
tions were due to some change in the average condition of the eggs in 
the suspension. It has been suggested that the cause may lie in the 
differing states of maturation of the eggs taken from different ovaries 
or different parts of the same ovary, and that the initiation of develop- 
ment completely masked these prefcrtilization irregularities. As a 
result it can only be said that there was found no specific change in 
the conductivity of the interior of the egg, or the impedance of the 
surface whicli can be definitely ascribed to the membrane formation. 
Previous work by Gray (6) and McClendon (7) has shown that there 
is a change in the low frequency conductivity of a centrifuged mass of 
eggs upon fertilization.* It may very well be that the change is so 
small that it is beyond the limits of the present apparatus. It should, 
however, be pointed out that at low frequencies almost all of the 
current flows through the intercellular spaces since the surface of the 
egg offers a very high impedance to low frequency currents. Under 
these conditions a small change in the size of the eggs (5) or in the 
conductivity of the intercellular liquid would cause a considerable 
change in the conductivity of the centrifuged mass, as has been pointed 
out by others. At low frequencies, |ej| may be so large that — even 
when it varies considerably— Eq. (6) of the previous paper* should 
be true. IVhile this equation cannot be e.xpected to hold except 
for small values of p, it is worth noticing that if p is near unity, as 
it would be for a centrifuged mass of eggs, Zo varies rapidly with both 
p and Zi. 

* In conversation, Dr. Hugo Fricke said that he had found a change in the 
capacity of a frog egg upon fertilization but gave no further detaiis. Dr. Sterne 
Morse stated, also in a conversation, that he had found a change in the capacity 
of a suspension of Arbacia eggs upon fertilization that he thought could be 
measured. He was working with a capacity bridge at 1000 cycles. 
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SUMMARY. 

Apparatus has been designed and constructed for the measurement 
of the electric impedance of suspensions of Arbacia eggs in sea water 
to alternating currents of frequencies from one thousand to fifteen 
million cycles per second. This apparatus is simple, rugged, compact, 
accurate, and rapid. 

The data lead to the conclusions that the specific resistance of the 
interior of the egg is about 90 ohm cm. or 3.6 times that of sea water, 
and that the impedance of the surface of the egg is probably similar 
to that of a “polarization capacity”. The characteristics of this 
surface impedance can best be determined by measurements of the 
capacity and resistance of suspensions of eggs. 

No specific change has been found in the interior resistance or the 
surface impedance which can be related either to membrane formation 
or to cell division. 

The interest and assistance of Professor E. L, Chaffee and Professor 
W. J. Crozier have been very much appreciated. The author is 
indebted to Mr. P. S. Bauer for the use of his wavemeter and 
microscope. 
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Several investigators have already studied the diffusion of non- 
electrolytes across membranes with very narrow types of pores (1-3). 
As their eicperiments were carried on with Traube’s copper ferrocya- 
nide membrane or with bag shaped dried collodion membranes there 
were certain mechanical difficulties due to delicacy of the membranes 
themselves which prevented any great extension of the investigations. 
In general, however, the experiments did tend to establish the fact 
that the diffusion rate of a substance was much more strongly depend- 
ent on molecular weight or more accurately molecular volume when 
a membrane was present than when one was not. 

In the present investigation we have been able to use the exceedingly 
durable flat type of dried collodion membrane described in one of 
our earlier papers (4). We have restricted ourselves to a small num- 
ber of substances, attempting to study each under the best conditions 
available. Acetone, urea, glycerine, and glucose were selected as 
best suited to our purposes because these substances can be obtained 
in pure form and because quantitative estimation by microanalytical 
procedures is possible. 

Arrangement of Diffusion Experiments. 

In all of the experiments the arrangement of apparatus was essentially the 
same. A moist chamber large enough to hold four or five membranes was used to 
contain the outside solution. The membranes placed in this were hept from 
resting on the bottom by a frame of glass rods. At the beginning of an experiment 
about 20 cc. of distiiled water was placed inside of each glass bell supporting a 
membrane, a solution of the substance to be investigated in desired concentration 
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poured into the outside chamber, and the membranes immersed in the solution. 
Evaporation was prevented by a tightly fitting lid. After a suitable time the 
liquid inside the membranes was removed and the amount of substance difiused 
from the solution on the outside determined. A fresh quantity of water was 
immediately placed inside the membranes which were returned to the chamber at 
once, so that a new experiment was begun at the conclusion of each preceding one. 
Thus, when a stationary rate of diffusion had been reached, that is, when the 
diffusing substance had established a stationary gradient across the membrane, as 
little as possible was done to disturb the gradient, and a series of experiments 
conducted to determine as accurately as possible the rate of diffusion. 

Due to causes which will be discussed later the establishment of a stationary 
diffusion rate was often exceedingly slow. After we had recognized this fact it 
became customary to wait several weeks, during which time the liquids were 
frequently changed, before beginning the analyses. A relatively close apeement 
between the results of successive experiments was taken as an index of the estab- 
lishment of the stationary condition. 

In working with urea and glucose it was possible to prepare an outside solution 
of the exact concentration desired. With acetone and glycerine, however, it 
proved more convenient to make up the solutions in approximateb' the con- 
centration desired and then determine their exact strength by analysis during the 
course of the experiments. Especially was this necessary in the case of acetone. 
Acetone is extremely volatile and evaporates from solutions so rapidly that it was 
impractical to maintain a solution of any definite concentration. When working 
with acetone special care was taken to see that the lid of the chamber containing 
the solution fitted tightly. The exact strength of the solution was determined by 
analysis at the beginning and end of each experiment and the average figure taken 
as the concentration during the experiment. With other substances the depth 
of the solution in the chamber was from 2 to 3 cm. With acetone a depth of about 
15 cm. was used so as to lessen the relative surface exposed for evaporation. 
Moreover the bells supporting the membranes were tightly stoppered so that no 
acetone might reach the inside solutions by way of vapor in the chamber. Even 
with these precautions a steady decrease in the concentration of the acetone 
solution could be observed but it was verj' slight during the course of any one 
experiment. From time to time an amormt of acetone equivalent to that lost by 
evaporation was readded to the solution. 

The first substances with which we worked were acetone and glycerine. These 
early e.xperiments were conducted at room temperature, the slight effect of daily 
variations being neglected. Later an ice box, maintaining and recording a con- 
stant temperature of about 2°C., became available and was utilized for all the 
experiments nith glucose and urea and for many further experiments mth acetone 
and glycerine. Besides proxdding a constant temperature the coldness of the 
ice box was of material assistance in preventing decomposition of the organic 
substances by bacteria. 
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Methods of Aualysis. 

Acetone . — Acetone was determined lodimetrically In most cases with 0.01 u 
solutions of iodine and sodium thiosulfate. When titrating with solutions of 
such low titer it is especially important to remember that in alkaline solution the 
iypoiodile ion passes over easily to the lodate ion by dissolved oxygen. It was 
therefore necessary to make parallel blank determinations under accurately 
■corresponding conditions and to correct for this blank. In some of the experi- 
ments the acetone had to be determined in the presence of glycerine. As even the 
purest glycerine we were able to obtain contained traces of substances combining 
with iodine, the acetone was transferred from the glycerine containing solution 
into the alkaline hypoioditc solution by the aeration method of FoUn (5). The 
pamllcl blank consisted in replacing the glycerine-acetone solution by one of 
glycerine only. Fortunately the iodine-combining substances of the glycerine 
were non-volatile. 

Urea . — ^The urea used showed a negative test for ammonia with Nessler’s 
reagent. Exposed to the air, even at the temperature of the ice box, such a 
solution gave a positive reaction after several days but it could be shown that this 
was due not to decomposition of urea but to ammonia in the air. In hermetically 
tight bottles no Nessler reaction occurred after several weeks. In performing 
our experiments the outside solution was frequently changed. Moreover, in 
preparation for analysis the inside solution was evaporated almost to di^mcss on 
the steam bath at neutral reaction, a process sulHuent to remove traces of am- 
monia. The nitrogen was then determined by the micro Kjeldahl method (Direct 
Nesslerization method of Koch and McMcekin (5)). Control analyses with 
knowm amounts of urea under the same conditions showed the efficiency of the 
method. 

Glycerine . — Glycerine was determined by the reduction of a standard chromic 
acid solution. The method used was derived from the procedure described by 
Bang (6) for the determination of fat in blood. The chromic acid solution was 
carefully standardized against solutions of pure glycerine made to known strength 
by specific gravity readings. We found 1 cc. of 0.1 N chromic add solution 
equivalent to 0.00713 millimols of glycerine. This factor is in substantial agree- 
ment with that given in an analogous method used in the arts for the determination 
•of crude glycerine (7). Our procedure was as follows: The solution of approxi- 
mately 25 cc. volume was evaporated on a steam bath. We were able to show 
that evaporation caused no loss of glycerine provided it was not continued beyond a 
volume of 0.5 to 1 cc. Complete evaporation of the water resulted in losses of 
10 per cent or more of the total glycerine. A sufficient quantity of 0.1 N chromic 
acid (usually not more than 2.0 cc.) was run in from a burette and 5 cc. of con- 
centrated sulfuric acid added for each 2 cc. of chromic acid taken. When in- 
suffident chromic acid had been used as shown by the change in color more was 
added and correspondingly more sulfuric acid. Complete oxidation of glycerine 
■occurs within several minutes but usually we w'aited an hour before washing the 
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solution into a large beaker, adding several cubic centimeters of S per cent potas- 
sium iodide soiution, and titratmg the liberated iodine with 0.1 N sodium thiosul- 
fate solution. 

Glucose . — Glucose was determined by the method of Hagedora and Jensen 
(5) used for blood, omitting the steps concerned with the removal of protein. 

Constancy of the Membranes. 

The reproducibility of the potential difference given by a membrane 
between 0.1 N and 0.01 N potassium chloride solutions (Co P) was 
taken as a gauge of the constancy of the properties of the membrane. 
In Table I we have arranged the Co P values of the membranes used 
in this study at the begitming of the experiments and subsequent 
readings made from time to time during the period. The method of 
making these readings has been previously described. In general it 
required a week before a constancy of potential within a millivolt was 
reached. After this time several readings were made on successive 
days and the average figure entered as the correct Co P value. It 
will be seen that in most of the membranes a drop of several millivolts 
occurred during a period of 6 months while in a few the Co P value 
remained essentially unchanged. It may be that some of the minor 
discrepancies to be reported later may be attributed to these slight 
changes in the membrane properties. 

Among the substances with which we worked there is one, acetone, 
which in high concentration can act as a solvent for collodion. One 
can suppose that in more dilute solutions a trace of this action might 
remain, that the acetone might cause the collodion to swell and alter 
somewhat the properties of the membrane. In other words it might 
be suspected that in this particular case the membrane might func- 
tion not only as a sieve but also as a solvent and so alter the mecha- 
nism of diffusion. In the concentrations actually used in our e.\peri- 
ments, in only a few cases greater than 0.1 N or about 0.6 per cent, 
the property of acetone as a solvent for collodion could neither be 
expected nor observed. However, in order to establish the insignifi- 
cance of acetone in these lowconcentrationson the membrane properties 
Co P measurements were made with one membrane in which the two 
potassium chloride solutions on the two sides of the membrane con- 
tained acetone in 0.1 M concentration. The ordinarily obtained value 
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for the Co P of this membrane was 50 millivolts. In the presence of 
acetone it was 48 millivolts. The original value was reobtained when 
the acetone-containing potassium chloride solutions were replaced 
by pure potassium chloride solutions. The change was very slight 
and reversible. Without attempting a definite explanation for the 
slight change observed it may be mentioned that the effect of acetone 
on the activity coefficient of potassium chloride at different concen- 
trations is quite sufficient to account for the small difference. 

Selection of Form for Expressing Results. 

If the ordinary rules of diffusion are applicable the amount of a 
substance which will diffuse through a membrane is proportional to 
the time, to the exposed area, to the difference in concentration exist- 
ing between the solutions at the two borders of the membrane, and 
inversely to the thickness of the membrane or length of the pore 
channels. The constant which converts this proportionality into an 
equation is called the diffusion coefficient. In these investigations 
we are to deal with a comparison of the rates at which two different 
substances diffuse through the same membrane and in making such 
a comparison may regard the exposed area and membrane thickness 
as constant. Moreover, the time of diffusion was never long enough 
to alter appreciably the difference in concentration between the liquids 
on the two sides of the membrane and this difference may likewise be 
considered a constant. For this reason it wiU be sufficient for our 
purposes to express the rate of diffusion for each membrane with each 
substance in a definite concentration in millimols passing through the 
membrane per hour. Inasmuch as we are presently to demonstrate 
that the rate of diffusion with our membranes is proportional to the 
difference in concentration, that is, that this principle of Fick’s law 
holds also for the dried collodion membrane, it will be possible to ex- 
press all diffusion rates in terms of the rate that would hold for some 
fixed reference concentration. For convenience throughout this 
paper we shall express our results in terms of the diffusion rate holding 
for 0.1 XI solutions. 

Concerning the effect of temperature it may be stated that the 
factor of dependence is not large’ and that in view of other experi- 
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mental errors incident to these experiments a variation of 1° or 2'’C. 
is of negligible signiliaince. In the experiments conducted in the ice 
box a constant temperature was maintained. 

Dependence of Diffusion Rale on Difference in Concenlration between 
Solulions on Two Sides of Membrane. 

Our first problem was to show that the rate of diffusion for any 
membrane was proportional to the difference in concentration between 
the two solutions on the two sides of the membrane. We did not feel 
that we would be justified in speaking of a diffusion coefficient in the 
true sense of Pick’s law unless such a relation could be shown to e.xist. 
Furthermore it was evident that much economy of time would result 
if we were able to conduct e.xperiments with the more slowly diffusing 
substances in higher concentrations and if all results could then be 
referred to a conunon unit. 

The first suggestive proof that such a definite relation between 
concentration and rate of diffusion did exist was furnished by a few 
e.\-periments with glycerine in 0.5 m and 0.1 it concentrations. Four 
different membranes were used. The result is shown in Table II. 
The average diffusion rate for the four membranes was 2.00 X 10"* 
millimols per hour for the experiments in 0.5 ll concentration when 
expressed in terms of a supposedly proportional rate for 0.1 ir concen- 
tration and 2.20 X 10-^ millimols per hour for the e.xperiments actu- 
ally conducted at this concentration. The agreement is as good as 
can be expected when one considers the small amounts obtainable for 
analysis at the lower concentration. 

In another series of experiments with acetone done at the same time 
the diffusion coefficients obtained from the experiments in 0.5 ii con- 
centration and those in O.I ii concentration were essentially the same 
but the experiments in more dilute solutions led to higher relative 
rates. We surmised that this discrepancy was the result of e-xperi- 
mental errors rather than real and accordingly planned another series 
of experiments with acetone in which the region of concentration which 
had previously shown the discrepancj' was specially investigated. In 
this series care was taken to eliminate the supposed sources of error 
in the first series. A period of 3 weeks was allowed for the establish- 
ment of the stationarj’ diffusion gradient in the more dilute of the 
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solutions before any analyses were made. A constant temperature 
was maintained in the ice box. The results of this series are shown in 
Table III. Although the rates as determined from individual experi- 
ments, especially those in 0.01 m concentration, vary considerably, a 
comparison of the average rates from each group of experiments shows 
a striking uniformity. The average of the four membranes shows a 
rate of 28.9 X 10~® millimols per hour determined when the concen- 
tration of the outside solution was 0.1 m and a relative rate of 29,6 X 
10~® millimols per hour calculated from the experiments in 0.01 M 
concentration. 

It is necessary at this point ta call attention to the rather large dis- 
crepancies occurring between the results of individual experiments. 
These discrepancies are far beyond the limits of error of the analytical 


TABLE II. 


Membrane 

F-3 

F-S 

F-6 

C-7 

Diffusion rate observed in 0.5 N concentration. 

8.04 

3.94 

15.45 

12.45 

0.1 N diffusion rate calculated from above., . . 

1.61 

0.79 

3.09 

2.49 

Observed 0.1 n diffusion rate 

1.56 

0.77 

3.56 

3.02 

1 


Experiments with glycerine indicating that the diffusion rate is proportional 
to the difference in concentration between the inside and outside solutions. All 
rates are expressed in terms of millimols X 10“® per hour. 


methods employed. They were observed throughout all the experi- 
ments of this study, — with urea, glycerine, and glucose as well as with 
acetone. Moreover, it will be observed that with some membranes 
the tendency to show variations in this respect is much greater than 
in others in which the results of individual experiments are fairly 
uniform. In the experiments in 0.01 M concentration listed in Table 
III the results with the membrane F-7 show an average deviation 
from the mean rate of 30.9 per cent, while in the experiments with the 
membrane F-9 the average deviation is only 5.4 per cent. These con- 
siderations have led us to believe that the tendency to discrepancy 
between the results of individual diffusion experiments is an inherent 
property of the membrane itself. An explanation of this phenomenon 
will be attempted later. For the present it is sufficient to call atten- 
tion to its existence as an explanation for the adopted method of ob- 
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TABLE in. 


Membrane 

Rate calculated 
from experiments 
inO 01 u 
concentration 

Average rate (ram 
0.01 u 
experiments 

Rate calculated 
from experiments 
inO ! u 
concentration 

Average rate from 
0.1 u 

experiments 

F-7 

19.9 

39.5 

! 35.1 

34.1 


21.7 


31.8 




i 

35.4 



1 46.6 





34.3 





54.2 





48.8 




F-S 

25.8 

21.4 

22.0 

21.9 


20.6 


22.9 



21.9 


20.8 



15.2 





22.3 





20.2 





23.9 




F-9 

37.9 

35.5 

37.4 

38.2 


34.0 


40.8 



39,9 


37.0 



32.3 


37.5 



33.7 





35.4 





35.6 




F-10 

33.5 

21. S 

20.3 

21.4 


18.9 


24.2 



22.7 


21.2 



17.4 


20.0 



20.9 





17.4 





Second series of experiments with acetone to show the relation between differ- 
ence in concentration on the two sides of the membrane and rate of diffusion. 
Results of individual experiments are given together with average results for each 
series of experiments. All experiments performed at constant temperature of 
ice box. All rates are expressed in terms of a supposedly proportional O.l m 
rate and as millimols X 10~® per hour. 












TABLE IV. 


Membrane 

Rate of 
diffusion of 
acetone 

Average acetone 
rate 

Rate of 
diffusion of 
glycerine 

Average 
glycerine rate 

Ratio of rates 

acetone rate 
glycerine rate 

F-1 

104.0 

122.8 


■■ 




133.1 






116.7 

123.0 


1.71 

71.9 


124.7 


1.44 




130.5 


1.66 




117.6 






134.2 





F-2 

80.2 






78.7 






83.6 


1.60 




100.2 

83.2 

1.58 

1.50 

55.5 


69.0 


1.53 

1 



102.1 

j 

1.28 




68.1 


1.50 




83.9 

1 




F-3 

140.2 






104.4 






113.9 






144.5 


1.82 




141.6 


1.40 




156.0 
101.5 

109.1 

116.7 

136.1 

114.8 

125.3 

1.45 

1.56 

80.3 

F-4 

75.9 






97.7 


1.84 




89.1 


1.75 




99.5 

92.1 

1.60 

1.66 

55.5 


73.4 


1.60 




102.9 


1.49 




94.6 






104.0 






Shows two series of experiments in which rate of diffusion was determined 
with both acetone and glycerine. Last col umn indicates the ratio of these rates. 
Majority of acetone experiments were conducted in a concentration of approxi- 
mately 0.1 m; majority of glycerine experiments in a concentration of approxi- 
mately 0.5 M. All rates reduced to terms of 0.1 M and expressed as millimols X 
10“^ per hour. Experiments conducted at room temperatiure. 
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TABLE TV— Concluded. 


Membrane 

F-S 


F-6 


C-6 


Hate ot 
dlSusiottoI 
acetone 

Average acetone 
rate 

Rate ot 
diilusion ot 
gtyeer ine 

78.8 

63.9 

80.2 ' 


0.68 

81.8 


0.89 

86.7 

76.8 

0.73 

81.3 


0.80 

60.9 

56.7 

95.0 

82.6 

79.6 

58. 2 

71.1 


2.92 

70.3 


3.26 

79.6 

77.6 

4.69 

75.3 


2.43 

76.7 

79.4 
105.0 

80.5 

181.8 

190.6 

134.9 


7.47 

160.7 


7.21 

120,9 


7.85 

120.7 

167.4 

6.92 

183.9 


6.99 

163,8 


5.77 

160.1 




Average 
glyarine rate 


0.78 


3.33 


7.04 


Ratb ot rates 
acetone rate 
gfycerine rate 


98.5 


23.3 


23.8 
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taining the diffusion rate in any particular case from the mean result 
of a series of experiments rather than from a single experiment. 

TABLE V. 


Average diffusion Rate of diffusion Averave urea rate 

rate of acetone of urea Average urea rate 

I urea rate 

36.8 16.3 13.6 

12.5 

13.7 

14.8 

10.8 

21.7 17.5 17.2 

14.6 

16.3 
24.1 

13.7 

36.9 29.4 28.0 

25.8 

27.0 

32.1 

25.7 

21.6 18.1 16.8 

13.8 
18.0 

21.9 

12.4 

Shows two series of experiments in which the rate of diffusion was determined 
with both acetone and urea. With urea the results of individual experiments 
and the average result are given. With acetone only the average result is given; 
the results of the individual experiments were given in Table III. Urea experi- 
ments were conducted in a concentration of 0.1 n. All rates reduced to terms of 
0.1 21 and expressed as millimols X 10~® per hour. Experiments conducted at 
constant temperature of ice box. 

Experivients to Determine Relative Rates at Which Various N on-Electro- 
lytes Drfftise through the Dried Collodion Memlrane. 

In these experiments we did not follow the method used by Fujita 
in which mixtures of two different substances were placed in solution 


2.71 


1.26 


1.32 


1.29 



Ratio of rates 
acetone rate 
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on one side of the membrane and distilled water on the other side and 
the relative quantities of the two substances diffusing through the 
membrane determined. Because of the durability of our membranes 
we were able to work with one substance at a time, measuring as 
accurately as possible by a series of experiments the diffusion rate for 
each substance. We then compared the rates at which the different 


TABLE VI. 


^{embrane 

Kate of 
difituionaf 
urta 

Average vtca 
rate 

Kate of 
diflusioaot 
glycetine 

Avenge 
glycerine rate 

Bna 

glycerine rate 

C-1 

6i4.1 

597.6 

26.2 

28.0 

21.3 


552.4 


31.2 




596,4 


29.3 






25.4 




570.8 

546.4 

84.9 

92.4 

5.9 


511.8 


• 100.6 




556,5 


91.8 



F-ll 

16.7 

13.8 

0.54 

0.52 

26.5 


10.4 


0.52 




14.3 


0.51 

1 



Shows two scries of experiments in which the rate of diffusion was determined 
with both urea and glycerine. Last column indicates the ratio of these rates. 
Urea experiments were conducted in a concentration of 0.1 a; glycerine experi- 
ments in a concentration of approximately 0.5 M. All rates reduced to terms of 
0.1 M and expressed as millimols X 10"® per hour. Experiments conducted at 
constant temperature of ice box. 

substances diffused. By this method we eliminated the possibility 
of changes in the diffusion rates due to the mutual action of two sub- 
stances on each other. 

A cetone-Glycerine . — The results of experiments in which the diffusion 
rates for acetone and glycerine were compared have been listed in 
Table IV. It will be seen that with the membranes used the ratio of 
the diffusion rates varied between 23 to 1 and 98 to 1, acetone being 
the more rapid. This difference is far beyond any sources of error. 
Even with the membrane giving the smallest figure the ratio is many 
times larger than would be expected if no membrane were present. 
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With no membrane, that is in free aqueous diffusion, the rates vary 
approximately inversely with the square root of the molecular weight. 
In this case the ratio of the rates would be 1.26 to 1. 

Acetone-Urea . — In Table V have been listed the results of experi- 
ments comparing the diffusion rates of acetone and urea. It will be 
seen that acetone diffuses 1.3 to 2.7 times as fast as urea. The molecu- 
lar weight of urea (60) is slightly greater than that of acetone (58). 
We cannot insist that this slight difference is sufficient to account for 
the difference in the diffusion rates for an accurate comparison would 


TABLE VII. 



Membrane 

C-1 

C-6 

C-7 

1 

F-2 

F-8 

F-U 

Diffusion rates from in- 

0.83 

1.28 

in 

0.49 

0.58 

m 

dividual experiments 

0.61 

2.00 

mSm 

0.56 

0.66 

IB 


0.42 

1.36 


0.60 

0.52 

WEM 


0.46 

1.22 

0.17 

0.89 

0.49 



O.SS 

1.65 

0.20 

0.65 

0.43 

0.33 


0.44 

1.70 

0.22 

0.67 

0.38 

0.35 


0.51 

1.79 

0.22 

0.83 

0.67 



0.87 




0.70 



0.85 




0.77 







0.33 







0.17 







0.24 







0.25 


Average rate 

0.616 

1.57 

0.211 

0.670 

0.476 

0.355 


Results of diffusion experiments with glucose. Performed at ice box tempera- 
ture and with outside solution of 0.5 m concentration. All rates reduced to 
terms of 0.1 M and expressed as millimols X 10~® per hour. 


have to depend on a knowledge of the molecular volume, water en- 
velope and intermolecular forces, and these only approximately depend 
on the molecular weight. We shall merely state that these two sub- 
stances with almost the same molecular weights have also approxi- 
mately the same diffusion rates. 

Urea-Glycerine . — In addition to the experiments with acetone and 
glycerine and those with acetone and urea which in themselves permit 
us to form an estimate of the urea-glycerine diffusion ratio, a few 
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experiments were performed in which the diffusion rates of these two 
substances were directly compared These have been listed in Table 
VI. It will be seen that urea diffused 6 to 26 times as rapidly as 
glycerine. 

Glucose . — No separate set of experiments was done in which the 
diffusion rate of glucose was compared with one other substance. 



TABLE 

: viii. 


Mcmbnne 

Avtnee teetoDc rate in 
pure solution 

Rate oi dtiluition of 
acetone in presence of 
glycerine 

Average acetone 
rale in presence of 
glycerine 

F-3 

125.3 

120.3 

130.3 



127.6 




143.1 


F-5 

76.8 

66.1 

79.5 



82.1 




90.2 


F-6 

77.(1 

63.0 

65.2 



59.9 




72.7 


C-7 

243.5 

231.4 

262.4 



280.7 

i 



206.6 




330.7 



Shows results of two series of experiments in which the rate of diffusion of 
acetone was determined. In the first series (given in detail in Table (IV) pure 
water was placed inside the membranes and approximately 0.1 M acetone solution 
outside. In the second series the concentration of the outside solution remained 
0.1 It with respect to acetone but in addition both inside and outside solutions 
were 0.1 it with respect to glycerine. All rates reduced to terms of 0.1 it and 
expressed as millimols X 10"‘ per hour. Experiments conducted at room tempera- 
ture. 


Rather we selected membranes used in previous experiments with 
which the diffusion rates of two other substances were already known. 
The results of the individual experiments are listed in Table VII. By 
comparing the diffusion rates of glucose with the rates for other sub- 
stances given in the previous tables, it will be seen that the rate with 
glucose was always much smaller than with any of the other sub- 
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stances studied. Later we will list and discuss the ratios of the glucose 
rates to each of the other substances. 

Experiments to Determine the Effect of One Substance on the Difftision 

Rate of Another. 

Inasmuch as in his experiments Fujita (2) had worked with mix- 
tures of two substances^’’e thought it worth while to find out whether 
the presence of one substance would change the diffusion rate of 
another. It was conceivable that some of the membrane pores might 
become clogged with the molecules of one substance and that fewer 
pores would be available for the diffusion of the other. For this pur- 
pose we determined to see whether the rate of diffusion of acetone 
could be altered by the presence of glycerine. Four membranes were 
selected in which the rate of diffusion of acetone was accurately known. 
These membranes were allowed to stand for several weeks in contact 
on both sides with a 0.1 m solution of glycerine. Then enough ace- 
tone was added to the outside solution to make it 0.1 m with respect 
to acetone as well as glycerine, and after a suitable time allowed for 
the establishment of a definite diffusion gradient, the rate at which the 
acetone diffused through the membranes in the presence of glycerine 
was measured. The results have been arranged in Table VIII. It 
will be observed that we were unable to detect any effect of the gly- 
cerine on the rate of diffusion of acetone. 

Expcrhnents to Indicate Steps Involved in- Establishment of Stationary 

Diffusion- Gradient. 

It has already been pointed out that in these diffusion experiments 
we found it necessary to wait some days for the establishment of a 
definite diffusion gradient before any consistancy of results could be 
obtained. It seemed highl}’- desirable that we should have some idea 
of the processes going on during the establishment of this definite 
gradient. With the substances with which we first worked only 
rough ideas could be obtained as the analytical methods available 
were not sufficiently sensitive to determine quantitatively the small 
amounts diffusing in the first few hours. With acetone we did observe 
that in general the result obtained from a first or second e.xperiment 
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was lower than later ones. However, when we began to work W'ith 
the extremely accurate micro methods available for the determination 
of sugar it became possible to make such studies quantitatively even 
though the diffusion coefficient of sugar is many times smaller than 
that of acetone. Experiments were begun with membranes which 
had been kept in water for .several weeks previously and which had 
never been in contact with sugar. A 0.5 it glucose solution was used. 
From the first we determined at regular intervals the quantity of 
sugar passing the membrane. From these figures it was possible to 



Chart 1. Shows the various diffusion rates holding during the period of 
establishment of the stationary diffusion gradient of glucose with two different 
membranes. The dots represent the results of individual experiments, each dot 
being charted in the middle of the time period over which the diffusion was 
measured. The curves have been drawn by interpolation. 

construct a curve showing the changes in diffusion rate during the 
establishment of the stationary gradient. In Chart 1 we have drawn 
two curves illustrative of two different types of processes involved. 
In the e.xperiments with the membrane I-l the most rapid rate was 
obtained from the first experiment. After this the rate decreased 
from day to day reaching a stationary value at about the 6th day. 
We have drawn the first part of the curve beginning at zero because it 
is evident that some time must have elapsed before any glucose could 
have crossed the membrane. The impression gathered from this 
curve is that the process is similar to the one observed when a protein 
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solution is filtered through, an' ultrafilter, — the pores of the filter 
gradually becoming clogged. Here it would seem as though the glu- 
cose molecules had gradually clogged or plugged up many of the 
channels in the membrane which were available at first. In contrast 
to this curve stands the one obtained with the membrane C-7. Here 
the diffusion rate was quite constant from the beginning, 

DISCUSSION. 

In offering an explanation for the large differences in the diffusion 
rates of different substances through the same membrane there are 
two theories requiring consideration. On the one hand we may con- 
ceive of the membrane as a phase working as a solvent for the diffusing 
substance. In this case the partition coefficient would determine 
the gradient of concentration of the substance in the membrane and 
thus control the rate of diffusion. On the other hand it is possible 
that the specific mobility of the substance expressed as a diffusion 
coefficient has a different value within the membrane from that in 
water. In this case it is not necessary to employ a concept of solu- 
bility although the two theories do not exclude each other. At first 
sight the large differences between the diffusion rates with different 
substances would seem to favor the hypothesis that the rate is deter- 
mined in the greater part by solubility. This is because we are accus- 
tomed to large differences in solubility between different substances 
but not to large ffifferences in mobility. For this reason Northrop 
(8) recently gave preference to the solubility theory. In previous 
papers we have treated the dried collodion membrane as a sieve mem- 
brane with pores almost of molecular size. When the membrane 
channels are as minute as this a distinction between a molecule in 
solution in the membrane and one within a channel becomes doubtful. 
A full discussion of this problem of greatest importance to an under- 
standing of membrane action would lead us far from the purpose of 
this paper. In a later commimication we shall bring together a num- 
ber of facts which enable us to give preference to the theory of sieve 
action and during the present paper will accept this theory without 
further discussion. 

In attempting then to form a mental picture of the mechanism of 
diffusion in our experiments which would account for the observations 
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made two possibilities were kept in mind. We thought it probable 
that the great difference in the diffusion rates between molecules of 
different sizes was due to the fact that the membranes contained pore 
channels of varying sizes, that only the largest of these channels would 
serve for the passage of a large molecule such as glucose, and that 
many more channels could be utilized by the smaller molecules such 
as acetone and urea. Now it seems rational to suppose that the 
quantity of any of these substances which can diffuse in a given time 
will be proportional to the total area of all the pores large enough to 
function in its transport. This area may be called the available pore 
area (a.p.a.) for a substance in contradistinction to the total pore 
area of the membrane. The a.p.a. evidently must become larger as 
the molecular size decreases. An example may be more easily followed 
than a general discussion. In tlie case of glycerine and acetone the 
data in Table IV will show that on an average acetone diffused 62 
times more rapidly than glycerine. In free aqueous solution without 
a membrane acetone would diffuse only 1.26 times as rapidly as glycer- 
ine. We may then state that the effect of the membrane was to de- 
crease the rate of glycerine diffusion 49 times more than it decreased 
the acetone rate (49 X 1.26 = 62). That is, the a.p.a. for acetone 
must be 49 times as great as the a.p.a. for glycerine or because the 
former includes the latter as one of its parts it follows that only 2 
per cent of the a.p.a. for acetone is available for glycerine. Simi- 
larly it can be shown by analysis of the figures in which glycerine and 
glucose were compared that only 10 per cent of the a.p.a. for glycerine 
was available for glucose and from the experiments with acetone and 
glucose that only 0.3 per cent of the a.p.a. for acetone could be util- 
ized by glucose. Such differences as these can exist only if the number 
of pores utilizable by the substances of smaller molecular size are 
many times greater than the number of larger pores and we may con- 
clude that in general as the size of the pore channels increases the 
number of these channels greatly decreases. 

However it is possible to formulate another hypothesis in which the 
great difference with which molecules of larger and smaller size diffuse 
may be attributed to increased frictional resistance of the larger mole- 
cules against the pore walls rather than to variations of pore size. 
The experiments just described have led us to believe that this explana- 
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tion is not the major one. We have seen that a membrane saturated 
with glycerine has essentially the same permeability to acetone as in 
the absence of glycerine. If the same membrane channels were 
being utilized for the passage of glycerine as for acetone it is hard to 
believe that the more slowly moving glycerine molecules would not 
greatly interfere with the diffusion of acetone. On the other hand, 
if the first hypothesis is the correct one, the smaller pores cannot be 
utilized by glycerine and their channels will remain open even in the 
presence of a high concentration of this substance and can function 
for the transport of acetone. As the pore area that can be entered 
and clogged by the glycerine molecule is only 2 per cent of the a.p.a. 
for acetone it follows that 98 per cent should still be able to function 
in carrying acetone. Because of this it is scarcely to be expected that 
we would be able to detect any effect on the rate of diffusion of ace- 
tone and this is in accordance with the observations. 

Again we have called attention to the fact that with some mem- 
branes during the period of establishment of the stationary diffusion 
gradient the rate at which glucose diffuses is more rapid during the 
first days or hours than later when the rate has become constant. It 
is not possible to account for this observation on the assumption that 
friction alone is responsible for the slow rate of diffusion of glycerine. 
We have explained it upon the basis of the first hypothesis by suppos- 
ing that some of the membrane channels are of such a size that they 
are permeable to glucose for a short time only. Gradually as the 
diffusion continues they become clogged and the final constant diffus- 
ion rate is maintained by pores of slightly larger size which do not 
become clogged. We are conscious of the fact that the statement 
that a membrane channel has been clogged with a molecule may not 
mean that the movement of this molecule has been stopped entirely 
but merely that its progress has been hindered for a time and that 
such a conception would be equivalent to admitting that friction does 
play a part. However, we could not on this b&sis, account for the 
regular way in which the diffusion rate decreased from day to day 
until a stationary rate was reached. It is possible, and we believe 
probable, that the final stationary rate represents a condition not only 
in which some pores have remained permanently open and some per- 
manently closed but also in which another group of pores are being 
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temporarily occluded and then reopened in such a manner that more 
or less of an equilibrium is maintained. We are inclined to believe 
that the smaller irregularities in the diffusion rates found from day to 
day not only with glucose but also with the other substances are due 
to the unevenness of this process. 

In summarizing, then, the points just discussed which have helped 
us form a picture of the structure of our membranes, we may conclude 
that the pore channels are of many different sizes. We know nothing 
of the number or importance of the pores smaller than the acetone 
molecule but have been able to estimate that of the remaining pore 
area only 2 per cent is distributed among pores large enough to allow 
the diffusion of glycerine and only 0.3 per cent among pores large 
enough for glucose. 

In previous papers of this series (4, 9) we have dealt with the elec- 
trical effects demonstrable when the dried collodion membrane is 
placed between solutions of the same electrolyte in different concen- 
trations. The Co P value when a membrane is placed between 0.1 
N and 0.01 N KCl solutions is the most familiar e.xample. In a 
general way we have taken this Co P value as a criterion of certain 
of the membrane properties and in particular have regarded it as 
giving some sort of an average estimate of the fineness of the pore 
channels. It wouldseem then that we should be able to draw more or 
less of a parallel between the Co P values of our membranes and the 
ratios of the diffusion rates between molecules of different sizes, for 
we have regarded these ratios as depending upon the relative numbers 
of pores of larger and smaller size. In the early experiments of this 
study with acetone and glycerine we were disappointed in being able 
to find no such expected parallel. It is true that the membrane with 
the lowest Co P value, F-6, also gave the lowest acetone-glycerine 
ratio but another membrane, C-6, with a moderately high Co P, 
showed almost the same ratio. Similarly the membrane F-5, with a 
Co P value considerably below the average, gave the highest acetone- 
glycerine ratio of all. However, when one examines the figures se- 
cured from the experiments with glucose quite a different result is 
obtained. The glycerine-glucose, acetone-glucose, and for compari- 
son the acetone-glycerine ratios with this series of membranes have 
been listed in Table IX, the membranes being arranged in order of 
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their Co P values. From this table it can be seen that no relation 
exists between Co P and the acetone-glycerine ratio, — that between 
the acetone-glucose ratio and Co P a. suggestive relation exists in that 
only the two membranes with the highest and best maintained Co P 
values gave the very large ratios, — ^whereas between the glycerine- 
glucose ratio and Co P values with one exception a definite parallel 
can be drawn, the ratios increasing directly with the Co P. These 
ratios increase in a regular way from 1.46 for the membrane F-11 with 


TABLE IX. 


Membrane No. 

CoP variations 

Ratios of DiSusion Rates 

Glycerine 

Glucose 

Acetone | 

Glucose j 

Acetone 

Glycerine 


mv. 




F-2 

28.1-22.2 

2.09 

115.8 

55.4 

F-11 

32.1-25.7 

1.46 

64.2 

43.8 

C-6 

41.1-35.9 

4.18 

99.4 

23.8 

F-8 

47.0-40.3 


45.4 


C-7 

47.0-4'5.4 

12.56 

1075.8 

85.7 

C-1 

49.7-49.0 

45.45 

1600.6 

35.2 


To show relation of Co P to various diffusion rate ratios. In this table the 
membranes studied with glucose have been arranged in order of their Co P values 
which are given with their variations during the period of study. In preparing 
the table several approximations were necessary. With the membranes C-1 
and F-11 the acetone diffusion rate was calculated from the urea diffusion rate by 
multiplying the latter by 1.65 (average value for known acetone-urea ratio). 
With the membranes F-2, C-6, and C-7 the acetone and glycerine diffusion rates 
were determined at room temperature (about 23°C.) ; for comparison with glucose 
these rates were corrected for a temperature difference of 20°C. between the room 
and ice box by supposing the diffusion rates proportional to absolute temperature. 

an average Co P of 28.9 millivolts to 45.45 for the membrane C-1 with 
an average Co P of 49.4 millivolts. 

In order to harmonize and account for these apparently diverse 
results it is necessary to turn to a consideration of those factors in 
the membrane which are responsible for the potential difference aris- 
ing when it is placed between solutions of an electrolyte in different 
concentrations. We have previously shown that this potential 
difference is dependent not only upon the ratio of the concentrations 
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of the electrolyte but also upon the particular concentration range 
being considered. In dilute solutions the effect of the membrane 
is marked and relatively high potential differences are observed where- 
as in more concentrated solutions the effect of the membrane tends 
to vanish. Moreover, we have shown that these effects can be satis- 
factorily explained by referring them to changes in the transfer num- 
ber of the anion or mote directly to changes in the mobility of the 
anion produced by the membrane. Thus when working with potas- 
sium chloride in high concentration the mobility of chlorine is almost 
as great as that of potassium and the observed potential effect is 
small. In low concentration the mobility of chlorine is small com- 
pared tvith that of potassium and a relatively large potential effect 
arises. 

It now becomes of interest to search more closely for the factor 
responsible for the changes in the mobility of the anion with changes 
in concentration. It wilt be recalled that in any case the mobility is 
much less in the membrane than in free aqueous solution. We may 
suppose that this decrease in mobility is due to some sort of adhesion 
or adsorption between the anions and the boundary surface of the 
pore channels. When the concentration of the electrolyte is low 
enough there may be a channel surface great enough to bind all or 
nearly all of the anions migrating through the membrane. Similarly 
in a high concentration the channel surface may be great enough to 
bind only a small part of the migrating anions, the remainder moving 
with relative freedom through the channel lumens. We may thus 
refer the changes in the mobility of the anion to changes in the ratio 
between the number of anions in the solution and the area of the 
channel walls. With any membrane we can vary the first of these 
factors by changing the concentration of the electrolyte in the solu- 
tion wetting it. The effect of varying the area of the channel walls 
cannot be observed in one membrane because this area is fixed. How- 
ever, we can see in this factor an explanation for the fact that one 
membrane in a liigh range of concentrations may give the same poten- 
tial difference as another membrane in a low range. Theoretically it 
is possible to conceive of a membrane with a constant pore-lumen 
area showing widely different potential effects depending upon whether 
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this area is made up of a few pores of relatively large size or many 
smaller pores. 

In a previous paper we have shown that the curve expressing the 
dependence of the transfer number of the anion on concentration has 
a bilevel form.* In high and in low concentrations the dependence is 
slight; in a medium concentration range the dependence is great. 
Inasmuch as this bilevel curve is brought about when we vary in a 
regular way the ratio between the number of anions and the area of 
the channel walls by varying the concentration of the electrolyte we 
may infer that if we could vary in a regular way the size of the pore 
channels, the resulting curve expressing the transfer number of the 
anion would likewise have a bilevel shape for the effect on the deter- 
mining ratio would be the same as produced by concentration changes. 
Thus we may suppose that there is a certain range of pore sizes through 
which the potential effects will vary widely. Pores of smaller size 
than those included in the range will have little more effect than if 
they were large enough to be included in the smaller end of the range, 
and similarly the effect of increasing the size of a pore will be slight 
after this range is surpassed. 

Now, in the case of non-electrolytes diffusing through the membrane, 
there are no adhesive forces from the cell walls such as are present 
with an electrically charged ion. The rate of passage depends merely 
upon the number of pores large enough to transmit them. We have 
here then a rational explanation for the seemingly diverse results 
obtained in our diffusion experiments. We may imagine that the 
majority of the pores which allow the passage of acetone and glycerine 
are too small to be included in the range responsible for marked po- 
tential variations. The ratio of the glycerine rate to the acetone rate 
would then teU us nothing of the electrical effect to be expected. On 

* As curves of this shape are encountered very often in biochemical investiga- 
tions (dissociation curves, titration curves, etc.) we have introduced the descrip- 
tive term “bilevel” by which they may be designated.' Such a curve may be 
defined as one in which the dependent variable depends on the independent to 
an appreciable extent only within a limited range beyond which the curve flattens 
on both sides to two parallel asymptotes each at a different level. Moreover, 
the cur\fe has only one inflection point which lies in the variable part of the curve 
and the sign of the first derivative never changes. Such a curve is represented 
in Chart 2. 
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the other hand it is extremely likely that the pore sizes between the 
size of the glycerine and glucose molecules include at least a part of 
this range for here there is an evident relation between the diffusion 
rate ratios and the Co P values. 

It may be helpful to represent the conception embodied in the 
foregoing discussion in a schematic way (Chart 2). Here we have set 
5j, 5:, Ss, etc. to stand for the pores of increasing size in a membrane 
and Ni, Nt, Na, to represent the number of pores of each respective 
size. Then the entire pore system of the membrane can be represented 
by iVi5i+ + NSa, etc. The curve shows the manner in which 



Chart 2. Schematic representation of the pore system of the dried collodion 
membrane. 5i, 5s, 53, etc. refer to different and increasing pore sizes; Ni, Na, 
iVs, etc. indicate the number of pores of each size. The bilevel curve shows an 
hypothetical zone in which anion mobility varies greatly tvith increasing pore 
size. The possible pore sizes concerned in the diffusion of the various non- 
electrolytes are indicated in the lower part of the diagram. 

the mobility of the anion and therefore the Co P value may depend 
upon the various pore sizes. The lower part of the chart shows the 
pore sizes able to function in the diffusion of acetone, urea, glycerine, 
and glucose. An inspection of this chart shows that countless arrange- 
ments of pore sizes and numbers are possible but that only when these 
fall within a certain range will there be any effect on the Co P. 

We are aware that the foregoing theory offers no explanation for 
the fact that the acetone-glucose ratio does not correspond with the 
Co P value as well as the glycerine-glucose ratio. Referring again to 
Chart 2 it will be seen that both of these ratios cover the ] 
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range of electrical importance. As yet we do not feel prepared to offer 
an adequate explanation for this discrepancy. We may state, how- 
ever, that several other considerations have rendered plausible the 
idea that in a certain range of pore sizes there may be an effect on 
cation mobility as well as anion mobility and that by a development 
of this idea it is possible to account for the discrepancy just mentioned. 
However, we shall not feel justified in developing this idea before 
definite experimental data on this point has been collected. 

SUMMARY. 

A study has been made of the relative rates at which various organic 
non-electrolytes diffuse through the dried collodion membrane. It 
was found that acetone and urea pass through the membrane many 
times more rapidly than glycerine and that glycerine in its turn 
diffuses much faster than glucose. It was also demonstrated that 
the rate of diffusion varies directly with the difference in concentration 
between the solutions on the two sides of the membrane. It was 
shown that the presence of glycerine on the two sides of the membrane 
did not appreciably affect the rate of diffusion of acetone. In a study 
of the changes going on during the establishment of the stationary 
diffusion gradient with glucose experiments were described which 
strongly suggested that many of the membrane channels may gradu- 
ally become clogged up with glucose molecules so that the diffusion 
rate decreases from day to day until the stationary gradient is finally 
reached. 

In explaining the various experimental data the conception of the 
collodion membrane as a sieve with pores approximating in smaUness 
the size of individual molecules was utilized. The large differences 
in the diffusion rates between different substances were then referred 
to differences in molecular size, the relatively large molecules of 
gh’-cerine and glucose being unable to pass through many of the 
smaller pores available for urea and acetone. From the data avail- 
able it was possible to estimate that 98 per cent of the pore area dis- 
tributed among holes large enough for the diffusion of acetone was 
unavailable for the passage of glycerine and that only 0.3 per cent of 
the pore area available for acetone could be utilized by glucose. In 
tr 3 ’ing to correlate the ratio betv/een the diffusion rates of two different 
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substances ■with the characteristic concentration potential (Co P) 
given by the same membrane it was found (1) that with the acetone- 
glycerine ratio there is no correspondence (2) that with the acetone- 
glucose ratio a suggestive relation emsts and (3) that with the glycer- 
ine-glucose ratio a definite correspondence can be shown, the higher 
ratios being obtained only with membranes giving high CO P values. 
A rational explanation for these facts was proposed. 
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DARK ADAPTATION IN AGRIOLIMAX. 
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When the slug Agriolimax, previously dark adapted, is allowed to 
creep geotropically upward upon a vertical plate, lateral illumination 
forces it to pursue a path at an angle (/3) to the perpendicular (cf. 
Wolf, 1926-27) and away from the light. The magnitude of this 
angle decreases with time (Wolf and Crozier, 1927-28), due to photic 
adaptation in the eye (Crozier and Wolf, 1927-28). The change 
with time during continuous exposure is adequately accounted for, 
quantitatively and very simply, by the assumption that the path at 
any moment is the resultant of 2 vectors, respectively those deter- 
mined by geotropic and by phototropic e.xcitation, and that these 
vectors e.xpress quantitatively the effects of the corresponding e.xcita- 
tions (Wolf and Crozier, 1927-28). The geotropic excitation is taken 
to be constant, while the phototropic excitation decreases e.\-ponen- 
tially with time, due to the first order character of the light adapta- 
tion. These assumptions lead to an expression for /3 as a function 
of time. 


time B a 


£ 

K 


log tan ff, 


( 1 ) 


which is very satisfactorily obeyed; and to the e.xpectation that the 
rate of adaptation, K in equation (1), should be practically a loga- 
rithmic function of the light intensity (over intermediate ranges), 
which is also substantiated. The assumptions underlying this 
treatment are that the intensity of excitation is proportional to 

— where 5 is the substance which is decomposed photochemically. 
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and that -nith the animals fully dark adapted at the start — is 

at 

e^ecikdy proportional to [5] at each moment, any reverse reaction 
serving to r^enerate S being n^ligible under the conditions (at loiver 
temperatures, vrhen dark adaptation is known to be quite slow). It 
was pointed out (T\*olf and Crozier, 1927-28) that this t>q)e of experi- 
ment can be reversed for the study of dark adaptation. It is impor- 
tant to determine the characteristics of the receptor mechanisms con- 
cerned with continuous excitation by light, as in phototropism, and 
we have accordingh* made experiments regarding the kinetics of dark 
adaptation in Agriclimax. The continuous nature of the photic 
excitation is proved by the character of the path of orientation. The 
orientation is fuU}^ accounted for b}' the ^sumption that the difference 
in tonus of the musculature which results in tnming is proportional 
to the photic excitation. The results demonstrate one further respect 
in which the receptor machinery* for phototropic excitation and that 
for differential sensiti\dt 5 *, as studied by Hecht (1918-19; 1926-27) in 
several forms, are fundamentally' akin. They* may* also be invoked 
as supplying an additional chapter in the development of the predic- 
tion of conduct in compoimd fields of stimulation (Crozier, 1923-24; 
1926-27; Crozier and Pincus, 1926-27; Crozier and Stier, 1927-28). 

n. 

AgnoUmax was allowed to become light-adapted by exposure for at 
least 2 hours to bright day^light at a window facing an unclouded sky. 
It is necessary* to make sure at intervals that the slugs are creeping, 
with eye-stalks everted. Exposure to direct sunlight is quickly’- 
injurious, but illuminations of about 1,000 m. c. proved non-toxic and 
adequate (f.c., suffidently’ high) for our purpose. Light-adapted 
indi%-iduals were then taken in succession and placed in darkness for 
5 minutes each. A cur\*e of light adaptation was then obtained for 
each, by* measuring the divergence from perpendicular creeping upon 
a moist vertical plate of groimd glass, as earlier described C^'olf and 
Crozier, 1927-28). The adapting light was of 29.4 f. c. The data 
from a sample of 10 individuals treated in this way show good agree- 
ment, and the readings of the angle of divergence (^) at successive 
minutes during light adaptation are accordingly* averaged. The 
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TABLE I. 


Amplitudes of response (fi) at successive intervals in lateral light of 29.4 f.c. 
Intensity, beginning at various levels of dark adaptation, (The magnitudes of ^ 
have been checked by further groups of experiments.) 


Time in datkocss 

Ko. o( indivlduala 

‘Hme in light 

P 

niB. 


tnin. 


5 

16 

o.s 




1.5 

2I.23*dTl.OO 



2.5 

13.07“=bl.02 

10 

15 

0.5 

40.28"±1.20S 



1.5 

26.34“d“0.605 



2.5 

18.97°±0.477 



3.S 

12.62*^0.639 

1 

15 

17 

0.5 

44.06”±1.05 



1.5 

31.87*^0.702 



2.5 

25.0* d:0.838 



3.S 

18.0* d:0.526 

20 

10 

' O.S 

S9.45“±I.2S 



1.5 

45.80*±1.28 



2.5 

34.30*±1.20 



1 3.5 

25.80*±1.02 

25 

8 

0.5 1 

58.0* ±1.25 



I.S 1 

46.63*±1,14 



2.5 ^ 

35.81*±0.940 



3.5 ! 

26.44*±1.05 

30 

10 1 

O.S 

59.25“±1.97 


j 

1.5 

42.60*±1.30 



2,5 ! 

30.25*±1.45 



3.5 1 

20.90*±1.24 


17 

O.S 

61.60*±1.05 



1.5 

49.90*±l.i7 



2.5 

34.62*±0.723 



3.5 

2S.43*±0.82l 

60 

14 

0.5 

62.S0'>±1.75 



1.5 

47.2* ±0.936 



2,5 

34.33*±1.03 



3,5 

24.89*±0.529 

• . 
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tests are then repeated with similar slugs each dark-adapted for 10 
minutes, and so on for succeeding intervals up to 60 minutes (Table I). 
The temperature in the dark room was held at 20.5° to 22.0° through- 
out. At this temperature the rate of increasing effectiveness of 
photic excitation is still very slow by comparison with that of adapta- 
tion by light. 

It is impossible to carry through such series of observations, or 
rather to interpret the results in a simple and direct way, when single 
individuals are tested at different times during their dark adaptation 
(as subsequently discussed) , and physical limitations make it \necessary 
to deal with relatively small groups of individuals at a time (their 
respective intervals in darkness being properly spaced and con^ trolled) . 
The data for each curve of light adaptation has therefore been\ based, 
as a rule, upon a group of ten slugs. Individual differences, of 
quantitatively perceptible order but of consistent sense, expoke the 
interpretation of such data to certain hazards. At each desired Ipoint 
on the final curve of dark adaptation, therefore, the tests wei-e re- 
peated with new groups of individuals. Aside from possible\ but 
slight variations in the intensity of the test light, and of the adaming 
illumination, the existence of diurnal variations in photic excitability 
must be guarded against; and, more important in a practical way, 
diurnal fluctuations in geotropic responsiveness. It is known, frkm 
our own experience with AgrioUmax and other slugs, that the geotropic 
response is more powerfully in evidence, or — what may not be the same 
thing — more frequently expressed, — toward evening and after night- 
fall than in the early morning hours. Diurnal fluctuations of activity 
have long been noted in other forms. In our earlier work such changes 
have been discounted by running the experiments between hours 
11 a.m. and 6 p.m., and by using a large number of series of observa- 
tions spread more or less uniformly over this interval. 

The derivation of equation (1) assumed that g, the geotropic vector, 
remained constant. It is also assumed that the threshold value of the 
photic excitation, required to produce any phototropic orientation on 
the vertical plate, is not a value to be subtracted from the total photic 
excitation, but that if effective at all the photic stimulation has its full 
proportionate value. Questions concerning the central nervous 
interplay between photic and gravitational stimulations receive some 
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further elucidation in experiments subsequently made with Limax, 
to be treated in another place. Variations in this threshold quantity 
would not affect the intercept on the I axis in Fig. 1 , nor the slope of 
the curve of light adaptation. 

We have been fully alive to the fact that in treating the photic 
excitation no account has been taken of the inclination of the receptive 
surface to the path of the light. One can suspect that change in this 
angle would alter the magnitude of our L. But the question is com- 
plicated by the fact that the eye-tentacles of Agriolimax diverge 
further as light adaptation increases, so that the angle between the 
eye-surfaces {"B" of a previous paper — Crozier, 1925 - 28 ) decreases 
as the slug comes to orient more nearly straight upward. This would 
tend to increase Z illegitimately, and to cause curves such as those in 
Fig. 1 to be slightly concave upward. In a number of instances this 
appears to be true, and in no instance is the reverse true. But the 
effect, if real, is of small magnitude, with theorienting light of moderate 
intensity; and it may possibly be accounted for in other ways 
(c/. 5 VII). 

in. 

The notion that excitation by light is a photochemical matter, and 
tliat the maintenance of photic reactivity and its recovery after 
exhaustion may be in some fashion connected with a reversible 
photochemical receptor system seems to have been held in a very 
general form since Hering. Growing knowledge of the chemical effects 
of light made it attractive to translate such ideas into photochemical 
terms. An early attempt to treat the question precisely and specifi- 
cally, but with some important deficiencies, was made by Aluller 
( 1896 ). To explain the simultaneous exhibition of capacity to react 
to a sharp decrease in light intensity and also to be excited to photo- 
tropic movements by the continuous action of light, as seen in the 
integument of certain holothurians, it was suggested that the same 
photochemical system, if part of a reversible reaction of a certain 
kind, might be conceived to serve for both modes of stimulation 
(Crozier, 1915 ). HechV has been able to achieve the step-by-step 
proof, in a very satisfying and convincing manner, that a particular 

'Hecht, 1918-19; 1919-20, o, b; 1922-23; 1923-28; 1925-27. 
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type of reversible photochemical system underlies photic excitation of 
Mya, dona, Pholas, and the human eye. The properties of this 
system permit the prediction and the rational quantitative interpreta- 
tion of new and unexpected characteristics of the stimulation process. 
A major property of the underlying mechanism is adequately ex- 
pressed (Hecht, 1918-19; 1922-23) in the following paradigm, where 
5 represents primary photosensitive substance, P and A two of the 
products of its photolysis: 


S 


light ^ 
' dark 


P + A 


( 2 ) 


The system is reversible, and with time, under continuous constant 
illumination, there is established a stationary state (“equilibrium”). 
The “dark” process, of which the kinetics serves to describe the course 
of dark adaptation, is definitely bimolecular (Hecht, 1926-27), with 
high temperature charalcteristic; the “light” reaction is of first order 
and negligibly influenced by temperature (Hecht, 1919-20, d). 

These relationships have been established most elaborately by 
means of experiments with organisms in which the speed of response 
following the delivery of a measurable quantity of light gives data 
necessary for the quantitative treatment, and in which light adapta- 
tion is rapid and photic excitation therefore necessarily discontinuous. 
To carry over such considerations to the analysis of continuous ex- 
citation, as in phototropic stimulation, it has been necessary to find 
phototropic organisms in which the rate of light adaptation is meas- 
urable, neither inconveniently rapid nor too slow. The photic adapta- 
tion of Agriolimax has been followed by causing the phototropic 
influence of the light to work against the “brake” provided by a 
vectorially constant excitation of a different kind, namely that due to 
gravity, acting at right angles to the phototropic vector. The func- 
tion of such a “brake” in contributing to the significance of the 
measured orientations has been discussed previously in relation to 
circus movements (Crozier and Federighi, 1924-25), Data necessary 
for treatment of the light adaptation are gotten from measurements 
of the resultant angles of orientation as related to time and to intensity 
(Wolf and Crozier, 1927-28). Such measurements are possible 
because the rate of light adaptation, especially at temperatures in the 
neighborhood of 15° or slightly above, is so very much faster than 
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that of dark adaptation, as adequate tests showed. It was easily 
established that the rate of light adaptation is very little influenced, 
if at all perceptibly, by temperature; and that its course follows that 
of a first order reaction in which the “velocity constant” is a linear 
function of the logarithms of the light intensity. These phenomena 
therefore parallel in an e.tact manner the properties of the “light” 
reaction already discussed. 

The interpretation of dark adaptation requires measurements of 
the photic excitability at successive intervals following exclusion of 
light from individuals previously light-adapted. To reduce the 
probabilitj’.of adventitious errors of estimation the experiments were 
made at a temperature high enough to bring the time for practically 
complete dark adaptation down to a little over 1 hour. At about 
12°, the time required may be as long as 3 to 4 hours; at 20.S°-22°, 
the temperature prevailing throughout the present experiments, the 
time is less than half of this. Since light adaptation, os measured by 
ihepewer to influence geotropic creeping on a vertical surface, is effectively 
complete within about S minutes, as a rule, with high intensities, the 
e.xperimcnts must, for simplicity, take the form of establishing curves 
of light adaptation as affected by known preceding periods in darkness. 
From such data it is required to deduce the ideal photic excitability 
at the last moment in darkness, before the exposure has begun, 
or in other words the kinetics of the "dark” reaction. The necessity 
for speedy and precise manipulation has made it undesirable, for the 
present, to vary the light intensity from moment to moment in such 
a way as to keep the angle p constant. This alternative method has 
certain theoretical advantages, however, and subsequently will be 
used; 

IV. 

Two aspects of the measurements at once present themselves — 
the rates of light adaptation after various periods in the dark, and 
the magnitudes of )3 at the first instant of exposure to the light. It is 
apparent from Fig. 1 that the course of light adaptation after given 
conditions of adjustment in the dark adheres to the equation pre- 
viously obtained. 


time = o — — logij tan /3, 



log* tan /3-hiLO 



minutes in light 


Fig. 1. The angle (0) of orientation of AgrioUvwx away from the vertical path 
on a perpendicular plate, as enforced by exposure to horizontal light of 29.4 f.c. 
on the right side, at successiv'e minutes during the exposure, following increasing 
residence in darkness (5 to 60 minutes) of slugs initially light-adapted. Time of 
exposure plotted against log tan iS gives graphs sensibly rectilinear. The intercepts 
of these graphs on the ordinate axis give a means of estimating the photic excitabil- 
ity' at the very first moment of exposure to light (see text). (The ordinate axis 
has been shifted vertically, for “30 min.” and for “45 min.” and “60 min.,” to 
om'iate overlapping.) 
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and that K, the rate coefficient of light adaptation, and a, the inter- 
cept on the /3 axis corresponding to zero time of exposure to light, each 
vary with the extent of dark adaptation. From the assumptions 
made and tested in the previous papers, we may write 


where L and g represent respectively the photic and the gravitational 
orientation vectors. If g is constant, L - gtanff. L is taken to be 
a measure of the average amount of photosensory substance present, 

TABLE n. 

Intercepts on the logio tan g axis (i.e., login tan A) at ( = 0 exposure to light 
(29.4 f.c.), following increasing residence (<) in darkness ot initially light-adapted 
KIj 

slugs. R = KL^ = intercept for completely dark-adapted animals. 


t 

logic 

/>! 

R 

mtn, 

S 

9.910-10 

39.1" 

3.020 

10 

; 9.996 

44.7" 

2.477 

15 


48.9" 

2.143 

20 

1 10.216 

58.7" 

1.528 

25 

10.264 

61.5" 

1.337 

30 

10.305 

63.7" . 

1.216 

45 

1 10.350 

65.9" 

1.096 

60 

j 10.362 

66.5" 

1.067 

CO 

10 390 

67.9" 

1 1.000 


S, or more precisely as the average value of — during the interval 

at 

over which 0 is estimated. This is the amount of substance the in- 
crease ot which, in terms of the conception ot a reversible photo- 
chemical system, we desire to follow during dark adaptation. The 
two asumptions as to the nature of L will be tested separately. 

Taking the intercepts on the logic tan (3 axis of Fig. 1, and from these 
obtaining tan /3, we have numbers proportional to the concentrations 
of 5 present at the beginning of the test-exposures, if the “dark” 
reaction is relatively negligible; this follows from the primary assump- 
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tion (Wolf and Crozier, 1927-28) that the phototropic excitation in 

ds 

any short interval is proportional to — — , and thus to the amount 

dt 

of 5 photolysed in unit time. Strictly speaking, this of course may 
not be entirely accurate, since the angle p is estimated over a finite 
length of time and of path; but deficiencies arising in this way are 
lost among the individual variations of response and are of no moment 



0 10 20 30 40 so 60 

minutes dark adaptation 


Fig. 2. Curves showing the increase of the intercept angle (/s/), and of log tan 
0,', as a function of tim e in the dark subsequent to prolonged ejcposure to light. 

for our present purpose. The values of tan 0 corresponding to / = 0 
increase regularly with time of residence in darkness (Table II and 
Fig. 2) , and the adaptation is therefore an orderly process. The type 
of reaction which describes the kinetics of dark adaptation, and thus 
of the “dark” reaction in the absence of light, may be ascertained 
from the data in Table I and Fig. 2. Since tan 0 is proportional to 

ds 

L, the intensity of excitation, and this by assumption to — — and 
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SO to Si, the amount o£ photosensitive substance present at the 
moment, we might write 


tan Pt 



(4) 


where /S< is the angle given by the intercept on the log tan axis in 
Fig. 1, —i.e., corresponding to zero time in the light, after I minutes 
dark adaptation, and |3„ is the intercept angle after complete dark 
adaptation. Thus we have a measure of the photic sensitivity at the 
first moment of exposure to the test light. From (4), since Zi « 
St, St being the concentration of 5 after time t in the dark. 


!£J 

ISJ 


“ -R; 


(5) 


tan is obtained from observations on animals fully dark-adapted 
(WoU and Crozier, 1927-28). 

If the reformation of S in the dark were a first order process, log 
St should increase linearly with time. We do not know St in absolute 
units, but we have a proportionate measure of it from (4) and (S). 


More precisely, if we assume R = where dx'/dl 


the rate of 


dxildi' 

photolysis of S when dark adaptation is at first compute, and therefore 

then — ~ ~ this, on the assumption of the 

dt dt R 


moment, would be equal to iCj {S„ — Si), and log or log R, 

R 


should still be a linear function of time in the dark. The assumption 
of a “monomolecular” formation of S can therefore be tested by plot- 

ting log or log R, against time of dark adaptation. As Fig. 3 
R 


shows, the relationship is certainly not rectilinear, and this assump- 
tion may be dismissed; moreover, it would leave unexplained the 
changes in slope of the curves of light adaptation. 

If the formation of 5 in the dark be assumed bimolecular, corre- 
sponding to 

S «- P -t- 


then (5a. — Si) must decrease hyperbolically with time in the dark. 
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or the graph of 1/ (S^ - St) vs. t must be linear; but - St = 

(R - 1) (5.) = ^ , and therefore^^ - - - 


1 JR. 

since — is by assumption constant, the plot of r 

*^03 1 / 


against time in 



Fig. 3. If the course of dark adaptation were describable as a first order process 
log R should be linearly proportional to time in the dark, — which is obviously 
not the fact. R is the ratio between initial excitability after complete dark 
adaptation and that after t minutes in darkness. The excitability may be taken 
as proportional to [5], the concentration of photosensitive substance at the 
ds 

moment, or to . 

dt 

darkness should show a linear increase. As is evident in Fig. 4, the 
relationship is anything but linear; in fact the curve shows a distinct 
sigmoid flexure and apparent relative inhibition of formation of 5 at 

ds 

the start. If we prefer to regard L as proportional to — — , then it is 
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easily shown that R, for a second order process, should be linearly 
proportional to t — whicli is certainly not the fact. 

To account for the form of this curve it is necessary, as the simplest 
assumption, to invoke some type of autocatalysis. If the “dark” 
reaction were first order and autocatalyzed by S, then 

- n = K. (s, - *) W + W 



Fig. 4. Were the course of dark adaptation susceptible to formulation as a 
* 

second order reaction, then should be a rectlinear function o[ con&nement to 

it -1 

darkness. Clearly, such formulation fails. 


where x = concentration of A and of P; during exposure to light, also 
= i.S ~ i), and 

Ot 

T = -K. (S. - f) W + K'* - IT. - a) = (K:.! - K,) (S„ - a) + K'x (7) 

If for simplicity we assume, as has usually been done in the treatment 
of first order autpcatalysis by a reaction product {cf. Crozier, 1926-27). 
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that ^'*is negligibly small, then the course of dark adaptation {Ki 
being then = 0) is given by 

^ - x) W; (8) 

ot 



Fig. 5. The “dark” formation of photosensitive substance cannot be accounted 
for as the result of a first order process with positive autocatalysis, since log 

(or its proportionate equivalent, log (J? — 1)), is not a linear fimction of 

Sa — X 

time in the dark. 


and, as is well known, the graph of log 


X 


against time should 

Sa> — X 


show a linear decrease (if the value of Sa> is properly chosen); in 


terms of our present notation, from (4), log 




log (i? - 1). 


So, — X 

It is clear from Fig. 5 that the graph is not rectilinear; nor is its 
approach to rectilinearity at all improved by the assumption of other 
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(slightly different) magnitudes for Moreover, even assuming 
for a proposed autocatalytic effect of first order type the more com- 
plete differential equation 

^ - i) W + 

Qt 

the inflection point in the sigmoid curve relating S to / during dark 
adaptation must come at 

d's 

— = - 2K.X + K’ = 0, 

al* 

Whence x = — — — ; in other words, the inflection must come at a 

- 

point such that 5 is less than § 5. (although it might be very close to 
5 = i 5„) ; but this quite disagrees with the facts (c/. Fig. 4, and 

ds 

Fig. 6). In terms of the more rigorous assumption that i « t*> 

at 

idea of first order autocatalysis is even more poorly substantiated. 


V. 

We must therefore give up a conception of first order formation of 
5 during dark adaptation, and turn to a second order process fwith 
auto-acceleration by S) as possibly giving the simplest description of 
the facts. The integral equations for such processes are not easy to 
handle, and indeed must be devised for the occasion; but they provide 
several decisive tests which are of considerable interest. These 
tests are of a nature which tends to remove one’s suspicion that the 
agreement between formula and experiment might be merely a 
descriptively successful accident. 

We will assume that the differential expression for the second order 
autocatalysis may be written 

^ = KriS) (i=) = K, (S„ - x) (x’). 
di 

neglecting, as before, the additional catalytic effect more properly 
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cared for by tbe introduction of another velocity constant. Then for 
the rate of change of [5] in the light we will have 

and for the dark reaction 

^ == iJ’2 (S^ - x) (x^), 

and therefore 

I = 22:^ (5„ - x) (*») - K, (S^ - x), (9) 

or 

dx d$ 

— == — rf/ ” “ -^1* ~ + Kj*’. 

ds 

When a; is very small (relatively complete dark adaptation) — — on 

(tv 

exposure to light will thus depend largely on iTi {S^ — x), and (other 
things equal) will be large (c/., Wolf and Crozier, 1927-28); when x 
ds 

is large — ^ will be low and its rate of change in light will be slowed, 

roughly in proportion to x"^. This corresponds in a crude way to the 
increase in the slope of the curve of light adaptation as dark adapta- 
tion proceeds (Fig. 1). 

The curve describing the change of photic excitability with increas- 
ing dark adaptation is given, on this assumption, by 

y - - ^ = Ki 5, - K,{S,) (5„ - 5,)*, (10) 

at 

= K, 5, - K, SI S, + 2K, 5> - K, 5^, 

ds 

where y, — — is proportional to L at the first instant of exposure to 

the light, and so, as before, to 1/R. As [5] increases, ^ is the slope 
of 1/R plotted against S as S increases during the time of dark adapta- 
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tion. The slope of 1/R passes through an inflection point, since 
dy/ds is maximum at 


whence 


d’y/di' = 0 = - 4 + 6 K^, or S = j 5„, 


ds , 

*/* = i */*/ itjdi - 1/J! = J. 



Fig. 6. The “dark” restitution of 5 throughasecond order reaction with positive 

dt 

autocatalysis would require that the photic excitability, — or its proportionate 

equivalent 1 /i2, should exhibit a maximum velocity of change when [5il has been 
brought to a little less than | [5»1; 1/12 should therefore pass through an 
inflection point when 1 / J2 » a little less than 0.67 — ; the inflection is found at 
MR « 0.64. 
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If the suppressed velocity constant K' be taken into account, x at 

\ 1 

the inflection point = i { — + *$■„ ) and - must be a little less than 

\Kz / R 

f . This graph is given in Fig. 6. The general form of the curve is as 
expected, and the empirically determined inflection point is at about 
0.63 or slightly more. The agreement is therefore strikingly good. 

It might be said that the most sensible thing would be for the animal 
to be most rapidly dark-adapting when its receptors are most com- 
pletely exhausted by light.' But the natural behavior of these slugs 
is of course such that they are probably never driven normally to 
so complete a level of light adaptation as that involved in these 
experiments. Their negative heliotropism serves to carry them into 
dark places at sunrise, so that the most rapid phase of their dark 
adaptation in all probability corresponds to the maximum degree of 
light adaptation which they are called upon to experience. Even 
after hours of exposure to daylight (not direct sunlight) they are still 
negatively phototropic, but in a feeble way. 

The sigmoid character of the course of dark adaptation is also made 
evident when the slugs are tested ojice after a measured period in dark- 
ness subsequent to light adaptation. The angles /3 are thus obtained 
for the first minute of ex-posure to light. Owing to the manner in 
which both intercept and slope of the lines in Fig. 1 change, the 
inflection must come earlier in the curve then relating tan ft to time in 
darkness than in the curve in Fig. 6. The data for an experiment of 
this sort given in Fig. 7 are somewhat scattered, but the inflection is 
at about 15 minutes and thus definitely earlier than in Fig. 6. 

The inflection point in Fig. 6 comes at about 1/R = 0.63, which 
corresponds to /3 = 44.5°. It would be reasonable then, to expect a 
greater variability in the observed values of /3 at about this magnitude 
of the orientation angle, since at this level of adaptation, with test 

* 

light of this intensity, ~ ^ is changing most rapidly. Inspection of 

the probable errors (Table I) shows that the p. e. declines as /3 becomes 
less, but there are few measurements above /3 = 45°; in earlier series 
(Wolf and Crozier, 1927-28) the effect predicted is reasonably clear. 
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The integral for the curve of dark adaptation is obtainable only in 
an inconvenient form. Assuming that R — 

St 




■ sd> 




• (R - 1 )> . 




therefore 


dt 




■ (R - D* 


and 


- I 



RJR 

(R ~ 1)« 


= log (R - 1) 


1 

(R - 1) 


+ C, 


or 


((. - /O 


Ri — Ri , . (Ri ~ 1) 

(R. - 1) (R, - 1) (R. - 1) 


( 11 ) 


This enables us to evaluate K, from the directly measured magnitudes 
of Ji. The calculated values of K,, as obtained from equation (11) 
and the tabulated values of Jl (Table II), taking h = 60 minutes dark 
adaptation, show satisfactory constancy (Table III). This reference- 
point is not the most accurately established, but permits computing 
from the most points. Values of iJ read from the smooth curve (Fig. 6) 
give better constancy for K". Slight errors in obtaining Ji affect the 
computed value of K" considerably. The systematic rise in JC" 
during the first IS minutes in darkness might be explicable as due to 
the failure to consider the suppressed velocity constant in the auto- 

catalytic formula (this makes hence appear “large”). More- 
over, and this is most important, the derivation has assumed that the 
“dark” reaction is insignificant even at low concentrations of 5, 
which is inadequate, and results in K" passing through a maximum. 

The complete expression for the rate of light adaptation is even more 
unmanageable. But several of its properties may be deduced, which 
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is all that is necessary for our purpose. If the conceptions underlying 
the analysis are correct, we must expect the rate of light adaptation 
to be a minimum when the rate of '‘dark” formation of S is highest. 
The change in the slopes of the curves of light adaptation (Fig. 1) 


TABLE III. 

Values of the velocity constant for dark adaptation, from K^Sl, (4 — k) - 

— TT + ascertained values of R [Table 11], taking 

(jKi " 1) (iv2 “ 1) (i?2 1) 

h = 60 minutes, and assuming R == Sc, /St (see text) . 


h-h 

KiS^c, =■ 

min. 


IS 

0.320 

30 

0.341 

35 

0.358 

40 

0.314 

45 

0.294 

50 

0.267 

55 

0.241 


should therefore supply an independent check on the interpretation. 
From equation (6), 

- I - RtS„ - Ktx - + K,x^i 


this should give a clue to singularities in the curve relating — ^ 
to changes in the concentration of x, for which the slope is 


dldx 


- Ki~ 2KiS^x + 3K2X'- 


(12) 


For a maximum or minimum the next differential must be equatable 
to zero, and for a minimum — must be positive. 


d^s 


dldx' 


— 2KtS^ + 6Ktx, 
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therefore 



which corresponds to a miniraiim since 



10 20 30 40 50 60 

minutes deo?k adaptation 


Fig. 7. The second order “dark” formation of S requires that the rate of light 

adaptation (i.e., change of — — ) should be a minimum when ^ is increasing 
\ dt / at 

most rapidly. The minimum found shows precise agreement with this require- 
ment. 


The fuller formulation is 

- I = (S„ - *) - IK. + K,(S„ - i)l 

= — Kix — (^1 "k ■f' ^s**i 

= - Ki - 2 IK, + K,SJx + 3K-.t>. 

dldx 

d^s 

— = - 2 (K, + K,SJ + 6Kg,; 
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at inflection, 


therefore 


6K,x = 2(^5 + KiSJ 



X — a. littie > 




minutes dark adaptation. 

Fig. 8. A curve of dark adaptation as derived from single measurements of jS 
•srith a number of slugs during the first minute of exposure to light subsequent to 
various periods in darkness following practically complete light adaptation. In 
this case, p corresponds to the values at 0.5 minute in Table I. Theory requires 
that the inflection of this graph should occur relatively earlier than in Fig. 2, which 
is the fact. 


Hence the rate of light adaptation, with the test light of constant 
intensity, must pass through a minimum when x (i.e., — St, 
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or 5. 


(R - 1 ) 
R ’ 


has been reduced to slightly greater than -J 5„. 

The minimum found (Fig. 7) is at / = 20 minutes or a little less; this 
corresponds precisely to the region of the inflection point in the 
previous curve (Fig. 6) describing formation of S in the dark, and 
indicates that the rate of light adaptation is least when the calculated 



Fig. 9. Curves of dark adaptation as derived from repeated tests with the same 
individuals, at intervals during their photic adjustment in the dark. The shape 
of these graphs is to be contrasted with that in Fig. 8. The explanation is given 
in Fig. 10. (These curves were obtained from experiments at a temperature of 
about 15°, hence the time axis is extended by comparison with those earlier 
discussed.) 

rate of formation of sensitive material is increasing most rapidly. 
The result is therefore quite reasonable. 

Even if the tests for dark adaptation are made by the method of 
successive exposures of the same individuals to light during the 
progress of its dark adaptation, it is to be expected from the foregoing 
results that the change of the angle /3 should give a sigmoid curve 
when plotted against time. But since a certain amount of light 
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time units 


Fig. 10. The derivation, of curves of dark adaptation of the two types obtained 
by the different procedures leading respectively to Fig. 8 and to Fig. 9. The 
fundamental curve of dark adaptation, that is of increasing initial excitability 
(0 0.5 minute in light) , is given by the equations in the text or, graphically, by 
Fig. 6. Curve A is this graph. If taken at any point a on this curve and exposed 
to light, the e.xcitability falls during the first minute of exposure to the level b, 
determined by the corresponding slope of the course of light adaptation at this 
level of adjustment (Fig. 1; Fig. 7). The magnitude of 1/i? at point b may be 
gotten from such graphs as those in Fig. 8; or , in Fig. 1 , from the ordinate intercepts 
at< = 0.5 minute (if the temperature and the intensity of the test light correspond; 
here, we are dealing only ■uith the general shape of the resulting graphs). The 
curve of 1 /R' is computed precisely in the manner of that for 1 /jR, but on the basis 
of the ordinate intercepts (Fig. 1) at 0.5 minute exposure. On return to darkness, 
1/R' begins again to increase, but now starts from level b. At intervals, this is all 
repeated. The continuous history deduced for 1/R' is then given by the doited 
line. The observed change of excitability with time since first being placed in 
darkness shouldhave the form given by theheavy line, which agrees with that found 
experimentally (Fig. 9) ; in the latter case the time axis is extended because the 
temperature was lower. The exact shape of curve B , particularly at the two ends, 
will depend on the frequency u-ith which tests are made. There is thus a con- 
siderable inter\‘al over which the excitability does not change very much, when 
repetitive stimulation is employed. Cutv^e C is curve B transformed to the same 
coordinates as Fig. 9. 
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adaptation is undergone during each interval of exposure, nothing 
can be gotten directly from such a curve (Fig. 9) whereby to test the 
quantitative formulation of the process. But it can be foretold that 
the shape of the cur\’e under these conditions ought to be significantly 
different from that given in Fig. 7. Several curves obtained by 
taking single readings of /3 rvith slugs dark-adapted for different 
intervals are given in Fig. 8. The direct synthesis of such curves is 
explained in Fig. 10, without resort to the formula:, and the result can 
fairly be taken as a striking justification of the form of interpretation 
here advanced. 

VII. 

The equation for the course of light adaptation as already given 
(10) may be written (again neglecting the suppressed velocity con- 
stant iir')i 

- ^ = 2K:S,SJ - -1- (K, - (12) 

01 


or 


whence 


■X 


s? - Jtis; + (K, - 


= 1 (i 

' ~ Ky- A', S’. "(2 


log 




tanh'* 


iKi - K^D + 2KiS„Si - KzS,* 
A.CS. - S,)) 


VKiK, 


-} 


+ C, 


where C is the constant of integration. In this case. Si = 5. 
when ( = 0; 


therefore 


1 (1 Ar.S,’ 

' K, - A»S’„ \2 S’JKi - KtSl + 2K-,S.S, - 2KS’) 


AjS. K,(S^ - S,)) 

H 7= tanh * 7= — ^ 

VK.xKi VKiKz ) 


( 13 ) 
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DARK ADAPTATION IN AGRIOLIMAX 


At early stages of light adaptation, such as are measured in the curves 
in Fig. 1, beginning at any level of dark adaptation {S„ — Si) does 
not change greatly; and if is quite small, as it is nown to be relative 
to Ki, then 

— i >= K'" log 5' -f K'", very nearly. 

It voU be noticed that this is the relationship already illustrated in 
Fig. 1, although the linearity of the curve relating log tan 
practically,^ to log S) to time did not duter into the nature of the data 
used in the subsequent deductions.® BTence the conclusion now ob- 
tained from (11) is not to be regarded mjerely as “getting out some- 
thing originally put into the formula,” 

vm. ' 

The present analysis of phototropic effeAts as influenced by adapta- 
tion is capable of being developed in seveVal directions. We may 
mention, in addition to temperature relation^^ such points as: photic 
adaptation as affected by wave-length, and ^'possibly) polarization ; 
dark adaptation subsequent to photic adaptatioiji by light of particular 
wave-lengths as followed by means of recovery curves for excitation by 
light of other wave-lengths; and the (i'anges of oi-ientation when the 
geotropic vector is also varied. Experiments are bd'ing undertaken to 
explore these possibilities. \ 

IX. 


sumiARV. 


A method is described which measures the excitation of Agriolmax 
by light, during the progress of light adaptation, by assuming that 
the orientating effect of continuous excitation is expressed as a directly 


= Aslog(-| 

this is nearly equivalent to log KiSt for the same reason that the assumption of 
S 

= — is very nearly sufScient (c/. §\0. 

St 

® Because the same kind of result is obtained if the analysis be based merely 
upon the values of /S during the first minute of exposure to light. 


^ = log [2K^^S] -K 2 S] + {Ki - KiSl)S,]-, if K 2 is very small, 
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proportionate tension diflterence in the orienting muscles of the two 
sides of the body. The tendency toward establishment of such a 
tension difference is caused to work against a similar geotropic effect 
at right angles to the phototropic one. This enables one to study the 
kinetics of light adaptation, and of dark adaptation as well. The 
situation in the receptors is adequately described by the paradigm 



p + A. 


similar to that derived by Hecht for the differential sensitivity of 
various forms, but with the difference that the “dark” reaction is not 
only “bimolecular” but also autocatalysed by the reaction product S. 
The progress of dark adaptation is reflected (1) in the recovery of the 
amplitude of the orientation and (2) in the rates of light adaptation at 
different levels of the recovery; each independently supports these 
assumptions, for which the necessary equations have been provided. 
These equations also account for the relative variabilities of the angles 
of orientation, and, more significantly, for the two quite different 
kinds of curves of dark adaptation which are obtained in slightly 
different types of tests. 
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GEOTROPIC ORIENTATION IN ARTHROPODS. 
III. The Fiddler Crab Uca. 
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(Accepted (or publication, April 24, 1928.) 


Relations between extent of upward geotropic orientation on an 
inclined plane and the intensity of the effective gravitational pull have 
been studied and formuiated in several different cases.’ The formula- 
tions depend upon the view that the limitation of orientation is deter- 
mined by the distribution of the pull of the animal’s weight upon the 
muscles (of the body or of the appendages) of the two sides during 
progression. One test of this conception is obtained by examining the 
forms of the several equations proposed as descriptive for the mechani- 
cally different instances in which the morphology of the organisms, or 
their methods of progression, require the deduction of diverse analy- 
tical expressions. In general, it cannot be supposed that for animals 
differing fundamentally in this respect the same empirical rules will 
be found coimecting the inclination of the surface and the extent of 
orientation. Since it is often desired to employ convenient empirical 
rules for purposes to which more rational equations do not easily lend 
themselves, it becomes to a certain extent important, as well as 
interesting, to supply in this way a qualitative check upon the “reality” 
of the differences between empirical rules for orientation as found with 
different organisms. 

The orientation of such brachyurans as the fiddler crabs is partic- 
ularly significant in this connection, since they creep sideways, and 
with the body not in contact with the creeping surface. The lateral 

’ For citations of earlier papers cf. Crozier (1928); Crozier and Pincus, (1926- 
27, a; 1927-28); Wolf (1925-27); Crozier and Stier (1927-28; 1928-29). 

Ill 
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GEOTROPISM OF FIDDLER CRAB 


mode of progression in relation to heliotropic movements is already- 
known (cf. Holmes, 1908; Loeb, 1912). Questions arising here, as 
to the inner, nervous mechanisms of orientation may perhaps be 
approached by the method of compounding geotropic and phototropic 
effects {cf. Crozier and Pincus, 1926-27, b; Crozier and Stier, 1928-29; 
Wolf and Crozier, 1927-28), particularly since it may be possible by 
certain treatments to force creeping to occur in a cephalad direction 
and thus at right angles to the direction of the more usual method. 
Nor should it be overlooked that -with such crustaceans it may be 
possible to make experiments designed to test quantitatively the r61e of 
the statocyst organs in geotropism". Such inquiries require a pre- 
liminary study of the conduct of Uca upon an inclined surface. 


II. 

The extreme sens;itivity of the fiddler crab to light made it necessary 
to work in a dark room under red light. The eyes were covered with 
a mixture of lamp black and collodion as an additional precaution, 
since the animals frequently respond to “safe’’ light. The creeping 
plane was of wood, about 1 meter square, over which bolting cloth 
was glued to provide a surface favorable for creeping. 

The direction of progression is sideways and in a straight line. 
Starting from the center of a horizontal line drawn at the base of the 
creeping plane, the entire path of progression was observed, for a 
length of about 50 cm., its direction fitted by a straight edge, and the 
angle measured with a protractor. Creeping toward right or left 
seemed to be random, and no attempt was made to control it. Five 
readings to right and five to left were taken for each animal at each 
value of a, occasional creepings to one side or the other not being 
recorded in order to maintain equality of numbers. Otherwise, all 
trails w’ere recorded except those in which creeping became inter- 
rupted or disorganized, usually because of light penetrating an imper- 
fect eye-covering, excessive handling, or slipping. Such individuals 
were replaced in the aquarium and used again only after an interval of 
several hours. 

The angle a was set at random to inclinations of between 15° and 
70°, at multiples of 5°. Below 15° readings were hopelessly incon- 
sistent and above a = 70° the animals slipped. Table I gives the 
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values of 6 at a = 20° to 70° for one animal (No. 12, 9) taken at 
random. The results with this individual are typical. The variation 
in 0 is quite small. As with other female fiddlers tested, there is no 
bias of magnitudes of response to right or to left. The agreement 
between values of 0 obtained from different individuals (9 9) is 


TABLE 1. 


Records of Angles of Upward Ceolropic Orientation (0) of Uca p No. JZ, at Different 
Slopes of the Surfaee (a). 



20 

23 

30 

3S 

.0 

ts 


Left 

Eight 

ng 

BSa 

Left 

Right 

Left 

Right 

^9 


Left 

Right 


30.7 

29.5 

45.0 

45.2 

43.2 

34.5 

39.4 

37.2 

RB 


53.8 

64.4 


30.8 

20.5 

27.0 

50.9 

48.7 

45.7 

36.5 

54.6 

59.2 

62.1 

59.2 

64.0 


28.3 

ikil 

42.6 

26.2 

38.2 

45.6 

42.0 

49.8 

52. 0 

46.3 

69.8 

57.4 


16,5 

21.S 

32.5 

41.4 

35.8 

45.3 

54.0 

44.0 

55.2 

49.6 

68. S 

65.7 


18.2 

32.0 

44.5 

37.8 

40.6 

42.4 

RqP 

55.0 

51.8 

46.3 

62.3 

66.3 



17.7 











Av. e 

24.90 

24 24 


wm 

41.30 

42.70 

44.38 

48.12 

55.14 

50.58 

62.72 

63.56 

Mean 

24.57 

39.31 

42.00 

46.25 

52.86 

63.14 


10 

35 

60 

65 

70 








Left 

Right 

Left 

Right 

Left 

Right 




59.8 

62.7 

75.4 

09.9 

79.5 

76.3 

82.5 

79.6 

80.5 

83.2 




69.8 

65.4 

69.8 

79.9 

73.6 

78.2 

76.6 

80.4 

84.1 

81.0 




60.2 

63.8 

74.6 

73.5 

79.5 

61.4 

82.5 

83.7 

82.3 

79.5 




65.5 

70.4 

75.7 

72.1 

74.8 

78.7 

77.8 

81.7 

79.0 

83.6 




65.2 

59.1 

68.8 

75.7 

74.7 

76.5 

76.7 

79.5 

78.5 

80.0 



Av. 0 

64.10 

64.25 

.72.86 

74.22 

76.42 

78.22 

79.22 

80.98 

80.88 

81.58 



Mean 

64.19 

73.54 

77.32 

80.10 

81.23 




shown in Fig. 1. That effects of handling were successfully eliminated 
is shown by the fact (c/. Crozier and Stier, 1927-28; 1928-29) that 
when the creeping platform was tilted after the animal had begun to 
move upon it, values of 0 were obtained agreeing precisely with those 
already recorded. Thus, with No. 9, tilting the surface to 30° gave a 
mean 0 of 39.59°; to 60°, 0 = 76.47 (cf. Table I). 
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in. 

With female fiddlers the orientation angle 0 is the same regardless of 
the right or left direction of the path. For the males, normally 
asymmetric as regards the position of the enlarged chela, this is not the 
case (Table II; Fig. 6). The means of right and left values of 0 for 



Fig. 1. Mean magnitudes of 6, the angle of the geotropically oriented path of 
progression, for female fiddler crabs on a surface with slope each point is the 
average of ten readings. The ciuve is transferred from that given in Fig. 2 as 
fitting the general averages. 

the males, at each magnitude of cc, agree very closely, however, with 
the corresponding mean 0’s obtained from the orientation paths of the 
females. The mean values of 0 are collected in Table II. 

The relation of 0 to a is most simply expressed by a rectilinear 
connection of 0 with sin a (Fig. 2). A variety of other simple formu- 
lations fail to give an even approximately rectilinear plot. This case 
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is therefore similar to that of the beetle Tetraopes (Crozier and Stier, 
1928-29), and with it differs sharply from various other instances' 
in which 0 is a linear function of log sin a. 

In Fig. 2 the mean values of 0 have been plotted for females, and 
for males and females, the averages being calculated as means of the 
average orientations to right and to left. 

The variability of the measured 0’s does not adhere to the same rules 
as found rvith young mammals.' The differing mechanics of the 

TABLE II. 

Mean values of orientation angle 0 at different inclinations (n) of the surface on 
which Uca creeps, for (1) 9 9 Nos. 8, 9, 11, 12, IS, moving to right and to lejl, 
(2) o’ (? moving to right and to left, with their averages; and (3) for c? 6' Nos. 10, 
14, 16 with large claw on the left side, (4) cP <p Nos. 13, 17 with large claw on the 
right. 


I 

(1) 

tf, 9 9 

(2) 

(3) 

$, eft? Nos. JO, 
14. 16 

W 

fi, Nos. 13, 17 

H 

Lett 

Ri«ht 

Average 

Lett 

Right 

Average 

Lett 

Right 

Lett 

Right 


23.17“ 

19.78’ 

21.48“ 

23.26“ 

18.18“ 

20.72“ 

21.37“ 

19.49“ 

25.14“ 

16.87“ 


32.94 

32.14 

32.S8 

32.97 

31.78 

32.38 

33.31 

36.57 

32.63 

26.99 

30 

38.77 

39.14 

38.96 

38.73 

40.09 

39.41 

J8.71 

45.61 

38.75 

34.56 

35 

50.33 

50.12 

50.23 

45.34 

44.92 

45.14 


49.65 

45.62 

41.19 

40 

54.26 

53.15 

53.70 

49.71 

50.32 

50.02 

47.73 


51.68 

48.58 

45 

60.87 

59.83 

60.34 

56.88 

58 22 

57.55 

53.83 


59.92 

WiCllM 

50 

ggTigl 

64.39 

64.75 

63.53 

64.32 

63.76 

61.27 

65.61 

65.79 

63.03 

55 

71.55 

69.20 

70 38 

72.27 

KigFl 

71.21 

68.20 

68.53 

76.34 

71.75 

60 

73.82 

72.29 

73.06 

74.48 

73.86 

74.17 

69.21 

73.22 

79.74 

74.50 

65 

76.93 

76.67 

77.26 

78.39 

79.33 

79.22 

71.76 

76.43 


82.22 

70 

81.06 

79.23 

80.15 

84.56 

82.48 

83.62 

81.77 

82.59 

87.35 

82.37 


two cases leads one to expect such differences, and the mean 0’s have 
not quite the same significance. To a reasonable approximation, 
p. E .9 here decreases linearly as sin a increases (Fig. 3). Such rela- 
tionships provide an “internal” check on the validity of the measure- 
ments. 

rv. 


In contrast to the mode of creeping in most forms previously 
investigated for geotropic orientation, the body of Uca is not directly 
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supported on the surface of the inclined plane. A primary condition 
for stability will therefore be that the vertical line from the center of 
gravity of the animal must pass through the plane within the area 



Fig. 2. Mean values of 0 for 9 9 , and for 9 9 and c? o’, obtained as described 
in the text, give a rectilinear function with sin a. The same relationship holds 
for o’ cf deprived of the large chela. The probable errors of the plotted points are 
less than l°of arc. 

delimited by lines connecting the points of support at the tips of the 
legs. An angle p may be defined as in Fig. 4, which is formed by the 
line connecting the tips of the most posterior legs with the intersection 
of creeping surface and the horizontal. Since direct observation shows 





Fig. 4. A — Projection of Vca on the plane of creeping; direction of progression 
indicated by arrow. Diagramatic. 

B— Section through the vertical plane x— y, (Different scale.) See text. 


If the height of the body above the surface, in a direction normal to 
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the surface, may be taken as constant, so that c in Fig. 4 is constant, 
then the minimum condition for stability may be obtained thus; 

b 

tan = - 
c 


a 

cosp=-, 


hence cos p/ cot a = - = const. = K, if b and a may be taken as con- 
c 



Fig. 5. The angle 6 of upward geotropic orientation of Uca on a plane inclined 
at a° to the horizontal satisfied the relation (cos 6) (tan a) = const.; below a = 
30°, the apparent magnitude of 0 is a little too high. Solid circles, mean 6’s from 
measurements wnth 9 9 ; open circles, o’er. The departure of the last point for 
the o’ series may be due to sb'ght slipping (2° of arc is enough to produce this 
departure). See test. 

stant — i.c., if the relative spread of the legs is the same at all values of 
a. Since p = 0 -f ni, 

cos 6 cos rr. — 0 sin m _ 


cot a 
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Taking data from the mean values of G for 9 9, the responses for 
these being symmetrical, by substitution in this equation and trial it 
is found that computed values of K tend to pass through a maximum 
(although the variation is not great), unless be made quite small. 
With in = 2°, K shows satisfactory constancy above a = 30°. In 
fact, in may be taken = 0, and cos 0/cot a = sensibly consl. above 
a = 30°. The discrepancy below a = 30° might be presumed due 
to the fact that the orientation is not primarily controlled, at low 
values of a, by the endangering of the animal’s stability, or else that 

TABtE m. 

Mean magnitudes of orientation angle fl at different inciinations (a) of the creep- 
ing plane, for Uca cf d* Nos. 14, 16, 17 before and after removal of large chels. 
Nos. 14, 16 bore large claw on left side. No. 17 on right. Traiishavebeenaveraged 
on basis of movement with side bearing large claw “up” (j.e., ahead) or down. 


a 1 

e 1 

With chcU 

9 

Chela removed 

Up 

Dowa 

Op 

Down 

20^ 

18.60’ 

21.18’ ' 

20.43’ 

19.18’ 

25 


34.11 

32.45 

33.78 

30 


44.35 

42.10 i 

37.90 

35 

43.06 

49.25 

50.74 1 

46.60 

40 

49.00 

53.54 


52.62 

45 

55.12 

61.00 


57.65 

50 

63.90 

66.85 

1 66.87 

67.14 

55 

70.21 

70.94 

74.11 

70.25 

60 

63 78 

75.40 

77.11 

76.51 

65 

76.25 

79.45 

80.85 

76.77 

70 

84.05 

84.63 

84.47 

84.57 


the measurements here are simply too variable because the crab 
occasionally turns too far. It is also probably the case that at low 
values of Of c is greater than at higher slopes, because the legs are less 
widely extended; this would produce the deviation as found. The 
result of this treatment is adequately shown by the plot in Fig. S. 
The departures at a = 20°, 2S° are within the errors of the measure- 
ments.® 

® It ought be argued that the posture of tfca on an inclined surface is determined 
simply by its behavior as a moving object on a rough plane. It is difficult to make 
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Satisfaction of the elementary conditions for mechanical stability 
means that a certain class of tensions on the legs is released, namely 
those tensions required to prevent the crab from toppling over. Hence 



Fig. 6. Mean orientation angles to right and to left for 2 c? o’ (13, 17) with large 
claw on the right side, and for 3 (10, 14, 16) with the large claw on the left, demon- 
strating lower O’s when creeping is toward the side carrying the large chela. This 
relationship is obliterated when the large claw is removed. 

the result here obtained is in no sense a contradiction of the ^'muscle 
tension theor}’^” of the control of geotropic orientation, but is merely 
an extension of it to a somewhat more complex case. 


refined application of this \’icw, because of the nature of the crab’s progression, but 
if we assume a “coefficient of friction” on the plane which acts normal to the axis of 
movement, then it can be shown that the condition for steady progression ought to 
be tan fi/tan a ~ const. But this is not found. Moreover, this would leave 
unexplained the asymmetric response of normal males. 
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V. 

The fact that the males of Uca characteristically bear one large and 
one small chela makes possible a further test of the muscle tension 
theory of geotropic orientation as applied to this case. Clearly, it 
would be expected, on the basis previously assumed, that consistently 
different values of the angle 0 should result depending upon whether 
the large claw is carried in advance, that is “up,” or “down.” If the 
center of gravity is shifted by the presence of the large claw, then 0 
with the large daw “up” should be less than with this daw on the 
“down" side, regardless of whether the right or the left side bears the 
large daw. And the asymmetry of response should disappear if the 
daws are removed. In the case of female crabs no such difference 
should appear. The average 0, from trails to the right and to the left, 
taken together, should moreover be about the same for males as for 
females. These expectations are in fact all realized. 

The records were obtained in such a way that “right” and “left” 
trails were measured separatdy with each animal and the results kept 
distinct. The mean values of 0 for males with the large claw in the 
“up” posture and in the “down" (Table HI) are plotted in Fig. 6. It 
is quite e^ddent that 0 is consistently lower if carried “up,” regardless 
of the right or left location of the large claw. The reason for this, it is 
supposed, is that in the males the center of gravity is shifted to one 
side and anteriorly by the weight of the enlarged chela. The males 
used weighed from 2.600 to 2.973 gm., their chelte from 0.697 to 
0.79S gm. So large a proportion of the total mass being located in 
the fiddle, the center of gravity must be more anterior than in the 
females. Hence, to obtain stability, it is not necessary to turn through 
so large an angle 0 when the claw is “up” as when it is on the “down” 
side (c/. Fig. 6), or in the absence of a large claw. (It has been pointed 
out previously that the mean of left and right 0’s is sensibly the same 
as with the females). If this be correct, the asymmetry evident in 
Fig. 6 should disappear with the removal of the claws of the males. 
Fig. 6 demonstrates that this expectation is in fact realized. 

SUMMARY. 

On an inclined surface the fiddler crab Uca pugnax, during sidewise 
progression, orients upward through an angle 0 on the surface. The 
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extent of negatively geotropic orientation (0) is a rectilinear function of 
sin a, where a is the inclination of the surface to the horizontal. This 
equation differs from that describing the geotropic orientation of 
various other animals. The difference is traced to the fact that from 
an initial position with the transverse axis of the body horizontal the 
crab is required to turn upward to an extent such that the vertical 
line from its center of gravity pierces the inclined surface within the 
base of support provided by the legs. This leads to the equation 
sec Q/tan a = const., which is obeyed within the limits of precision of 
the measurements. This type of control of geotropic orientation 
represents an extension of the “muscle tension theory,” and is in no 
sense in conflict with this view. The assumptions underlying the 
analytical expression connecting 0 and a are verified by the asymmetry 
in the orientation of male fiddlers, which is shown to be due to the 
presence of the enlarged chela and which disappears when the claws 
are removed. 
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Of the constituents of milk, lactose is perhaps the most characteristic 
and least variable. A cow from the beginning to the end of her lacta- 
tion or from lactation to lactation tends to produce a milk of relatively 
stable lactose content. Cows even of different breeds are much less 
divergent in the lactose percentages found in their milk than they are, 
for example, in the butter-fat percentages for the same milk. Lac- 
tose content has thus naturally become a starting point for the study 
of the mechanism 'of milk secretion. Gaines and Sanmann (1) 
have shown that the milk-secreting udder contains but negligible 
quantities of dextrose while large quantities of lactose are present. 
The amount of this lactose is closely related to the amount of milk 
which the udder is secreting at that particular time (1, 2) for if we 
determine the milk produced, its lactose per cent and total lactose, 
and compare this with the lactose content of the udder at a time 
corresponding to the normal milking period, the two lactose values 
closely agree as shown in Table I. 

Table I shows that there is enough lactose present in the udder at 
the time of milkin g to more than account for the total amount of 
lactose produced by the cow in that milking. The average excess of 
lactose per cow is 0.0962 pounds. As the average lactose per cent of 
the milk drawn from these cows was 4.68, this difference represents an 
average equivalent of 2.1 pounds of milk remaining in the udder after 
the cow’s udder is believed to be milked dry. The question naturally 
arises as to the justice of this comparison for it might be argued that 
the lactose represents a storage product to be drawn upon at some 
123 
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subsequent lactation. That such is not the case is shown by the fact 
that the cow when dry, udder not secreting milk, has no reducing 
sugar in the udder tissue as shown in Table II. 

The lactose of milk is believed to come from the dextrose of the 
blood (3, 4). Perhaps the best evidence for this conclusion comes 
from the analysis of the blood before entering the udder, generally 


TABLE I. 


Total Lactose in Morning Milk Production and Total Lactose in the Udder at Time of 

Milk Production, Pounds.* 


Cow No. 

Lactose of milk produc- 
tion 

Lactose in udder at time 
of milk production 

Difference 


lbs. 

lbs. 


137 

0.129 

0.206 

0.077 . 

97 

0.187 

0.353 

0.166 

114 

0.194 

0.315 

0.121 

221 

0.333 

0.323 

-0.010 

133 

0.461 

0.528 

0.067 

138 

0.498 

0.525 

0.027 

141 

0.462 

0.561 

0.099 

153 

0.486 

0.582 

0.096 

149 

0.548 

0.865 

0.317 

154 

0.566 

0.538 

-0.028 

111 

0.596 

0.718 

0.122 

1317A 

0.639 

0.784 

0.145 

148 

0.649 

0.614 

-0.035 

136 

0.793 

0.798 

0.005 

132 

0.824 

0.774 

-0.050 

124 

0.856 

0.931 

0.075 

144 

0.876 

1.090 

0.214 

1329A 

1.035 

1.288 

0.253 

1396A 

1.227 

1.313 

0.086 

5375A 

1.264 

1.441 

0.177 


* The customary unit of milk measure is the pound, 454 gm. 


taken from the jugular vein, and blood leaving the udder, taken from 
the mammary vein. In the actively lactating udder the blood leaving 
the udder shows less dextrose than the simultaneously drawn blood of 
the general circulation. In the dry udder the blood of the general 
circulation shows no difference in its sugar content from that of the 
mammar}'- vein. The general conclusion to be drawn from these facts, 
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i.e:, that the lactose of milk is derived from the dextrose of the blood, 
is supported by the findings above as the udder in the lactating condi- 
tion is shown to contain lactose whereas the dry udder does not. 

TABLE II. 


Lactose Found in Udder Tissue of Dry Cows. 


Cow No. 

Amount of Uctose 

118 

None 

155 

« 

167 


170 

<( 

44 

a 

61 

II 


TABLE m. 


Chemical Content of Morning Milk and Udder soilh Contained Milk at Corresponding 
Times, Pounds. 



IJCtOSO 

Fat 

Asb 

Nitrosea 

Total lolids 


■9 

U<Jd«r 


Udder 


Udder 


Udder 


Udder 

137 

0.129 


iiiffii 

2.775 


0.1637 


0.2779 

0.391 

4.957 

221 

0.333 

0.323 

0.341 

1.626 

0.0494 

0.1282 

uRi ' 

0.2465 

0.999 

3.754 

133 

0.461 

0.528 

0.409 

3.113 

0.0684 

0.1774 

0^ ' 

0.3057 

1.287 

5.888 

138 

0.498 

0.525 

0.468 

3.273 


0.2277 

9^ 1 

0.3561 

1.472 

6.558 

141 

0.462 

0.561 

0.392 

1.986 



1 

0.4770 

1.370 

6.180 

149 

0.548 

0.865 





9^ 1 

0.4560 

1.402 

8.201 

1317A 

0.639 

0.784 

0.571 

4.170 

HHiWi 

0 6474 

9^ ' 

0.5524 

1.820 


144 

0.876 

1.090 

0.590 

mmm 

0.1530 

0.3660 

9Ra I 

0.5050 

2.210 

6.939 

1329A 

1.035 

1.288 

0.771 

7.267 

0.1624 

■lU^ 

0.1299 

0.9119 

2.760 

14.930 

1396A 

1.227 

1.313 

0.825 

5.319 

0.1628 


0.1137 


2.920 

11.430 

537SA 


IQI 

llBiil 


migi 


liltii 

BH 

IBil 

9.580 


Chemical Composition of Milk as Related to the Chemical Composition 
of the Udder. 

The chemical composition of the cow’s udder when compared with 
the chemical composition of the milk produced throws some light on 
the raw materials stored by the udder for subsequent conversion into 
the constituents of milk. These data appear in Tables III and IV . 
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It is evident from an examination of Table III that at the time of 
milking there are sufficient materials in the udder to more than 
account for all the milk produced. This is particularly true of the fat, 
ash, and nitrogen. The lactose of the udder bears a much closer 
relation to the lactose of the milk than the other compounds of milk 
do to these same elements in the udder. This fact points to the conclu- 
sion that the lactose is formed from some raw product in the blood, 
probably dextrose, only as it is needed in the formation of milk. Fat, 
ash, and nitrogen have a fairly large excess reserve in the udder at all 
times. This is especially evident in the udder during the dry period 
as shovm in Table IV. 


TABLE TV. 


Perceniage Chcmiad Composiiion of the Udder during the Dry or Non-Laclaiing 

Period, 


Cow No. 

Lactoje 

Fat 

i Ash 

Nitrogen 

Total solids 

44 

None 

n.vi 

0.79 

2.28 

34.8 

61 

(( 

18.42 

0.73 

2.39 

34.2 

118 

It 

40.49 

0.39 

1.64 

52,1 

155 ' 

it 

29.87 

0.78 

1.67 

44.8 

167 

li 

72.08 ! 

0.23 

0.93 

78.5 

170 

It 

60.91 1 

0.34 

1.16 

69.5 


The most noticeable changes in the composition of the dry udder are 
in the fat and the complete lack of lactose. The average composition 
of the udder tissue drained of milk is 13.3 per cent fat whereas the 
average composition of the dry udder tissue is 38.2 per cent. There 
is quite a vnde variation in both groups, however, the composition of 
the drained udder tissue ranging from 7.6 to 20.7 per cent while that of 
the Ary udder ranges from 18.4 to 72.1 per cent fat. The fat per cent 
of the secreting udder is significantly less than the dry udder even 
though this vide variation exists since for n = 22, f = 5,2 or P is much 
less than 0.01. These same relations also hold true for the water-free 
udder materials. The vide variation in both groups of data comes 
from the difierences in the stages of lactation or gestation for the 
different cows. The fat of the dry udder is chemically different from 
butter-fat as the Reichert-Meissl number is practically 0 (0 to 0.4) 
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whereas that for butter-fat is larger than 24. The fat remaining in 
the udder after draining as much of the milk from the udder as possible 
approaches the Reichert-Meissl number of the dry udder. It seems 
unlikely that it would reach 0, however, as two cows which had the 
left side of the udder milked practically dry and then analyzed sepa- 
rately showed a Reichert-Meissl number of 11.8 and 14.4 respectively, 
whereas the right side of these udders containing 1 to 2 pounds more 
milk showed numbers of 11.1 and 13.0 respectively. The storage fat 
ill the udder consequently appears different from butter-fat. The 
conversion of udder fat into butter-fat would therefore appear to 
progress somewhat faster than its utilization as in milk, a slight 
resen’e being present. 

Of reducing sugar the dry udder shows none whereas the udder in 
lactating condition contains its proportionate amount. The ash 
content of the dry udder shows a reduction to about half the amount 
found in the drained udder of the lactating cow (0.58 to 1.18 per cent). 
This difference is clearly significant as P is much less than 0.01. The 
nitrogen is practically the same in the dry udder as it is in the udder 
drained of milk, 1.66 to 1.79 per cent. The dry or quiescent mammary 
gland builds up a fat reserve of different Reichert-Meissl number than 
butter-fat, secrets no sugar, reduces its ash content, and has a nitrogen 
content practically that of the actively secreting udder. 

SUMMARY. 

The results herein presented furnish exact critical evidence for one 
more stage in milk secretion. Cows producing up to 30 pounds of milk 
at one milking are shown to have the lactose equivalent of all this 
milk in the udder when milking commences. The average excess of 
lactose found in the udder after subtracting the amount necessary for 
the contained milk is equal to 2.1 pounds. This represents the milk 
retained in the udder when the cow is believed to be dry. These con- 
clusions are further supported by the fact that no sugar is found in 
the udder in the quiescent state. 

The study of the total composition of the udder as fat, ash, nitrogen, 
and lactose, and of the contained milk shows that there is a large excess 
of fat, ash, and nitrogen in proportion to that necessary for milk forma- 
tion. The excess of udder lactose over the milk lactose is much less. 
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The lactose would therefore appear to be formed from some element in 
the blood, probably dextrose, only as needed for the formation of milk. 

The composition of the dry udder is quite different in certain respects 
from that of the actively secreting gland. It builds up a fat reserve of 
a quite different Reichert-Meissl number from that of butter-fat. It 
has no sugar, its ash content is reduced, and the nitrogen content is like 
that of the secreting gland. 

Technique . — The method of extracting the lactose of Cows 97, 111, 114, 124, 
132, 136, 148, 153, and 154 is described in (2). This method has been somewhat 
improved for the other cows indicated. The morning milk yield was determined as 
in the past. The cow was killed as before at the time when she had previously been 
milked for the morning milk 3deld. The udder and contained milk was then 
dissected off and separated into its two halves. The analysis was made separately 
on the two halves. The half to be analyzed was freed of any skin and teats, 
■weighed and cut into inch cubes. The milk which drained out was caught and 
analyzed. The inch cubes were ground through a power meat grinder, passing 
through a plate carrying 1/16 inch holes. This material when well mixed was 
sampled and analj'zed. Emphasis should be laid on the fact that this analysis 
.should be made with as little delay as possible. The milk and drained mUk from 
the udder were analyzed by the ordinary milk technique. The ground material 
was extracted for lactose, the lactose being determined "with the polariscope. The 
material was dried to constant weight and extracted for the fat. The material was 
ashed in an electric oven. The nitrogen was determined by the Kjeldahl method. 
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ELECTROLYTES ON PERMEABHITY OF LIVING 
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Although permeability to water must be regarded as one of the most 
fundamental properties of living cells, the degree of permeability may 
be surprisingly low (1), even temporarily nil (2) and varies with the 
physiological state of the cell (3). It is also thought to depend on the 
chemical composition of the medium, but direct evidence on this point 
is scanty. Experiments were therefore undertaken to show quanti- 
tatively whether cell permeability to water is regulated by electrolytes 
in the medium. 

A satisfactory method for attacking this problem is to place the cell 
in anisotonic solutions, so causing water to enter or leave the cell under 
the driving force of osmotic pressure. The unfertilized egg of the sea 
urchin, Arhacia pimclulata, is an excellent natural osmometer for this 
purpose; the amount of swelling or shrinking occurring in anisotonic 
solutions, and hence the volume of water entering or leaving the cell, 
can readily be measured under the microscope. 

The effect of temperature and of the salt concentration of the 
medium on the rate of this process has been previously reported (4-6). 
In the present experiments, these factors have been held constant, and 
only the chemical composition of the medium varied. Under these 
conditions, change in rate of osmosis may be interpreted as change in 
permeability of the cell to water. 

By permeability is understood the quantity of material (in this case, 
water) passing through unit area and unit thickness' of membrane in 
unit time under unit pressure. In order that results may be expressed 

' We have assumed that the thickness of the membrane is constant. 
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in dimensions of permeability, the empirical equation^ employed in 
prewous papers has not been used here, although the velocity constant 



Fig. 1. The effect of non-electrolj’tes on rate of swelling in h>'potonic solutions. 

Data are taken from Table I. l\Tien log — - — (in which a is total increase in cell 

a — X 

volume, and a — x is volume increase up to time /) is plotted against times, the 
graph is a straight line, shomng that the process follows the equation kt = In 

— - — , in which k is the velocity constant. 
a — X 

of that equation is approximately proportional to the permeability, 
prowded that, as here, temperature and osmotic pressure of the 


— = k {a — x), where a is the total volume of water that will cross the mem- 
dl 

brane before equilibrium is established, x the amount that has already crossed at 
time / and k is the velodty constant. 
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medium are not varied. , The empirical equation fits the present data, 
as shown in Fig. 1. 

In this paper, results are calculated from the equation, permeability 
dV / dV 

~ 'Jj/ which — is cubic micra of water per minute, 5 is 

square micra of surface and P is atmospheres. 

From the data in the accompanying tables, cell volumes were plotted 
against times, and a smooth curve drawn through the points. The 
rate of endosmosis was determined in each instance at the second 
minute, since earlier observations were frequently impossible on 
account of the time required for cells to settle. The rate at the second 
minute may be determined by drawing the tangent to the curve at this 
point, but since it is difficult to draw tangents accurately, it was found 
more satisfactory to determine the times required, beginning at the 
second minute, for the cells to increase 20,000 cubic micra in volume. 
The assumption made, that this portion of the curve is a straight line, 
while not strictly correct, introduces no serious error. 

From the figure so obtained, increase in volume per minute was 
calculated. Practically identical rates were found by drawing 
tangents. 

Surface and pressure were calculated for a point midway between 
the volume at 2 minutes and a volume greater by 20,000 cubic micra, 
i.c. volume at 2 minutes plus 10,000 cubic miaa. Surface was calcu- 
lated directly from the volume read from the curve at this point. 
Pressure inside the cell was calculated from the equation P, = P,V,IV, 
in which P„ and P, are osmotic pressures inside the cell at the first 
instant and at time t respectively, and K» and V, are the corresponding 
cell volumes. Po was taken as 22 atmospheres, V, was taken as the 
mean volume of 30 eggs of the same animal measured in sea water, F, 
was read from the curve and P, was calculated. The osmotic driving 
force is the difference between P, and the pressure of the solution 
—8.8 atmospheres for 40 per cent sea water. The values so obtained 
were substituted in the e.vpression for permeability. 

The technic of measuring volume changes in Arbacia eggs by means 
of a filar micrometer eyepiece has been previously described (4). In 
the e.xperiments here reported, the cells were first washed in isotonic 
concentration of the solution to be employed, to remove electrolytes. 
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A drop of cell suspension was tliorouglily mixed with about 20 cc. of 
this solution, and the cells were then allowed to settle. Temperature 
was maintained by a water jacket at 12 dz 0.5°C.® 

Effect of Non-Electrolytes. 

The first step, preparatory to studying the effect of electrolytes, was 
to eliminate them from the medium and to learn whether the rate with 

TABLE I. 

The effect of non-electroljdes, contrasted with that of sea water, on the perme- 
ability of unfertilized Arbacia eggs to water. Solutions are isosmotic with 40 
per cent sea water. Cell voliunes are given in cubic micra XlO^. Each number 
represents the mean volume of 6 cells. In the bottom row is given the perme- 
ability, which is the number of cubic micra of water entering the cell per min ute, 
per square micron of surface, per atmosphere of pressure. The temperature was 
12°C. (data are graphed in Fig. 1). 

It is seen that permeabilit}" in non-electrolyte solutions is much higher than in 
sea water. 


The mean volume of 30 control cells in 100 per cent sea water was 2060 X 10*. 


Time 

Glycocoll 

Dextrose 

Saccharose 

Sea water 

n:n. 





2 

2475 

2325 

2410 

2265 

3 

2710 

2490 

2595 

2355 

4 

2900 

2675 

2725 

2450 

5 

3075 

2830 

2900 

2525 

6 

3250 

2980 

3050 

2620 

7 


3145 


2700 

s 


3245 


2760 

Permeability 

0.142 

0.097 

0.103 

0.050 


which water entered the cells from h 3 'potonic solutions was thereby 
affected. Accordingh’ cells were placed in hj^potonic aqueous solu- 
tions of non-electrohTes — dextrose and saccharose, and also of 
glycocoll, which, on account of its slight electrolytic dissociation may 
be expected to behave toward cells like a non-electrolyte.* 

’ Low temperature was necessao’ to prev'ent excessively rapid swelling in some 
of the solutions. 

* In most e.xperimenls solutions were made isotonic with 40 per cent sea water 
(sea water 40 parts, distilled water 60 parts). At Woods Hole this solution has, 
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The effect of these non-electrolytes is illustrated in Table I. It is 
seen that permeability to water is much greater in these solutions 
than in sea water of the same osmotic pressure (in most experiments it 
was about twice as great) . Other experiments showed the differences 
in permeability in dextrose, saccharose and glycocoll to be probably 
not significant.' 

A possible objection to the significance of these results is that the 
hydrogen ion concentration was not the same in the several solutions, 
dextrose, saccharose and glycocoll being on the acid side of neutrality, 
sea water on the alkaline. This objection is believed not to be valid, 
as preliminary experiments showed that increase in hydrogen ion 
concentration obtained by adding HCl to dextrose solution tends to 
decrease permeability. 

Therefore, the rapid osmosis observed in non-electroIyte solutions is 
not due to increased hydrogen ion concentration, but either to the 
effect of non-electrolytes or to the absence of electrolytes. 

Effect of Sodium and Potassium. 

Supposing that the effect of non-electrolyte solutions were due to 
absence of electrolytes, it seemed possible that addition of electrolytes, 
especially of those occurring in sea water, to sugar solutions might 
lower permeability to that observed in sea water. All electrolytes 
might have this effect or only certain ones. Accordingly NaCi, 
which is the most abundant electrolyte in sea water, was added to hy- 
potonic dextrose solution; the concentration of NaCl was 0.01 molar.' 


according to Garrey (7), a freezing point of 0.73’’C. Calculations based on data in 
the LandoIt-BSmstein Tabellcn show that 0.38 molar dextrose or 0.39 molar 
saccharose should be isotonic with this solution. 0.4 molar was assumed as 
approximately the isotonic concentration of glycocoll. 

' Samples of dextrose from three manufacturers gave similar results. It is 
assumed that no significant penetration of these substances occurred during the 
short time that experiments lasted. 

These non-electrolytes were selected because they are known not to penetrate 
cells readily. The choice of non-electrolytes is important because if substances 
were used which rapidly enter the cell, its osmotic pressure would increase and 
endosmosis would be accelerated. 

' Dextrose was chosen as the most convenient non-electrolyte with which to 
work. 

Electrolytes were dissolved in distilled water in 1 molar concentration, the 
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The effect of NaCl and of KCl is illustrated in Table II. It is seen 
that the permeability values were even greater than in solutions of 
dextrose alone. Repeated experiments showed that there is probably 
no significant difference in the effect of Na and K, nor did these ions 

TABLE II. 

The effect of sodium, potassium, calcium and magnesium on permeability to 
water. The chloride of the several cations is added to dextrose in amounts suffi- 
cient to give 0.004 molar concentration of the electrolytes. Solutions are isosmotic 
with 40 per cent sea water. Each number represents the mean volume of 6 to 9 
cells. 

It is seen that in NaCl and KCl, permeability to water is of the same order of 
magnitude as in dextrose alone, while in CaClz and MgCla it is approximately the 
same as in sea water. 


The mean volume of 30 control cells in 100 per cent sea water was 2035 X 10^ 


Time 

Dextrose 

NaCl in dex- 
trose 

KCl in dex- 
trose 

CaCIs in dex- 
trose 

MgCl: in 
dextrose 

Sea water 

min. 







1 






2210 

1.5 


2205 





2 

2180 

2310 

2290 

2245 

2240 

2285 

2.5 


2435 





3 

2305 

2560 

2470 

2365 

2365 

2370 

3.5 


2655 





4 

2480 


2580 

2460 

2435 

2465 

4.5 


2900 





5 

2655 


2750 

2535 

2520 

2545 

6 

2840 


2855 

2610 

2595 

2630 

7 

2955 



2685 

2635 

2685 

8 

3070 



2745 


2740 

Permeability 

0.093 

0.129 

0.096 

0.054 

0.050 

0.048 


invariably increase the rate of osmosis above that occurring in 
solution of dextrose alone. Lower concentrations of NaCl and KCl 
produced similar though less definite results; higher concentrations led 
to rapid c3Tolysis. 


amounts of these solutions added to dextrose being so small as not to alter its 
osmotic pressure significantly. 
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Effect of Calcium and Magnesium. 

There remained the possibility that only certain of the electrolytes of 
sea water have a restraining action on osmosis. Since Na and K tended 
to increase permeability to water, it seemed possible that Ca and Mg 
would have the opposite effect. This proved to be the case. In the 
same Table (U), the value in hypotonic sea water is 0.048, in dextrose 
solution of the same osmotic pressure, 0.093. On adding CaCl. to this 
dextrose solution in amount sufficient to obtain 0.004 molar concentra- 
tion, the permeability was reduced to 0.054, approximately the value 
in sea water. This result was regularly reproducible. A similar 
effect was produced by MgCl*. 

Remarkably small amounts of Ca were found effective in slowing 
osmosis in dextrose, though a concentration of 0.00005 molar proved to 
be too low. Thus in one experiment in which the concentration of 
CaClj was varied, the following results were obtained: 0.001 M, 
0.044; 0.0005 m, 0.042 ; 0.0001 m, 0.049; 0.00005 M, 0.077. 

These experiments indicate that the rapid osmosis observed in 
dextrose solutions is not due to the effect of non-electrolytes, but to 
absence of Ca and Mg. Also, the conclusion appears justified, that 
the relatively slow osmosis observed in sea water is due, at least in 
part, to the presence of these two bivalent cations. 

It has been seen that the chlorides of Ca and Mg in dextrose solu- 
tions decrease permeability to the value found in sea water, whereas 
NaCl and KCl have no such effect. Numerous experiments invariably 
gave similar results. 

Antagonism of NaCl and KCl with CaCh and MgCh. 

As stated above, Na and K in dextrose solution did not always in- 
crease permeability more than did dextrose alone. In order to deter- 
mine the effect of these cations more definitely the principle of salt 
antagonism was used. Having found a concentration of CaCb in 
dextrose solution which was just sufficient to lower permeability to 
the value obtained in sea water, varying amounts of NaCl were added. 
In appropriate concentrations, NaCl antagonised the slowing effect of 
CaClj, the degree of permeability being intermediate in value between 
that of Ca in dextrose and that in dextrose alone. K was just as effec- 
tive as Na in this respect. A typical experiment is represented in 
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Table III. Ca could be replaced by Mg and similar antagonism with 
the univalent cations demonstrated. Such experiments show defi- 
nitely that NaCl and KCl tend to increase permeability to water. 

Preliminary experiments indicate that this method of studying salt 
antagonism can also be used quantitatively. Table IV shows that 
increasing amounts of NaCl added to CaCb in dextrose give increasing 
values for permeability. 


TABLE III. 

Antagonism of sodium or potassium with calcium. In 0.0005 molar CaCb in 
dextrose, permeability to water has the same low value as is usually obtained in 
isosmotic (40 per cent) sea water. Upon the fmrther addition of NaCl or KCl 
(final concentration 0.01 molar), permeability increases to values intermediate 
between those in calcium-dextrose solution and in dextrose alone. 


Each figure represents the mean volume of 5 to 7 cells. Volume of control in 
100 per cent sea water, 2030 X 10*. 


Time 

Dextrose 

KCl and CaCIi in 

dextrose 

NaCl and CaCb in 

dextrose 

CaCU in dextrose 

mm. 

1 


2170 

2015 

2195 

2 

2285 

2325 

2145 

2255 

3 

2470 

2435 

2295 

2355 

4 

2595 

2585 

2405 

2450 

5 

2735 

2695 

2520 

2520 

6 

2890 

2820 

2645 

2580 

7 

2995 

2935 

2770 

2650 

8 


3045 

2850 

2720 

Permeability 

0.091 

0.076 

0.065 

0.050 


DISCUSSION. 

These experiments indicate that the cations of sea water are impor- 
tant in regulating the permeability of the cell to water. There is an 
extensive literature on the effect of ions on permeability of cells and 
tissues to various substances.’^ In most cases, as in our experiments 

' The literature on this subject is reriewed by Osterhout, W. J. V., Inj'ury, 
recoverj', and death in relation to conductivity and permeability, Philadelphia and 
London, 1922. Jacobs, SI. H., in Cowdiy, E. V., General cytology, Chicago, 1924. 
Hober, R., Pfij-sikalische Cheraie der Zelle und der Gewebe, Leipsic, 6th edition, 
1926. von Tschermak, A., Mgemeine Physiologie. I, Berlin, 1924. 
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given above, Na and K have been found to increase permeability, 
Ca and hig to decrease it. Particularly striking is the agreement 
between our results and those of Osterhout (8), who studied the effect 
of various electrolytes on the electrical conductivity of plant tissues, 
using this property as a measure of permeability. For these reasons 
it is probable that the action of ions stated above has general applica- 
tion. 


TABLE IV. 

Antagonism of sodium and caldum. Having determined permeability to 
water in solution of 0.0005 molar CaCI. in 0.38 molar dextrose, increasing amounts 
of NaCl are added to this solution. Permeability is seen to increase with the 
amount of NaCl added. Each figure represents the mean volume of S or 6 cells. 
The mean volume of 30 control cells in 100 per cent sea water was 2010 X 10®, 


Tuae 

CaCbandOOlfiU I 
N»C1 

CaCbandOOOSx 

NaCl 



min. 





1 

2115 




1.5 

2180 




2 

2270 

2245 

2170 

2230 

3 


2330 

2265 

2325 

4 

2525 


2385 

2420 

5 

2675 

2520 

2430 

2480 

6 


2640 

2535 

2545 

7 


2760 

i ; 

2620 

8 


2890 


I 2710 

permeability 

0 080 1 

0.056 

0.050 

0.047 


On the other hand the effect of non-electrolytes seems to vary with 
the material and method used (9). 

The method employed by us permits direct measurement of the 
rate with which water crosses the cell membrane. The effect of 
different ions on permeability is striking and reproducible. Since the 
experiments were carried out at constant temperature and constant 
osmotic pressure of the medium, the conclusion is justified that the 
permeability of the cell to water is increased by NaCl and KCl, 
decreased by CaClj and MgCb.' 

® The mechanism of these changes in permeability to water has not been investi- 
gated in the present series of experiments. It may be said, however, that injury 
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PERMEABILITY TO WATER 


SUMMARY. 

1. Permeability to water in unfertilized eggs of tbe sea urchin, 
Arbacia piinchilata, is found to be greater in hypotonic solutions of 
dextrose, saccharose and glycocoU than in sea water of the same 
osmotic pressure. 

2. The addition to dextrose solution of small amounts of CaCh or 
MgCh restores the permeability approximately to the value obtained 
in sea water. 

3. This effect of CaCh and MgCh is antagonized by the further 
addition of NaCl or KCl. 

4. It is concluded that the NaCl and KCl tend to increase the 
permeability of the cell to water, CaCla and MgCh to decrease it. 

5. The method here employed can be used for quantitative study of 
salt antagonism. 
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to the cell is probably involved. Preliminary experiments of various types — such 
as fertilization tests on cells previously exposed for a few minutes to isotonic 
imbalanced solutions—suggest that NaCl and KCI are more toxic than CaCh and 
IMgCb, and that recover}- from injur}- may be possible to a certain degree. But on 
all these points more data are necessar}- before definite conclusions are drav-n. It 
would be of considerable importance if it could be shown that under certain condi- 
tions, increase in permeability of the cell to water could be taken as a measure of 
injur}-. 



OXroATION-REDUCTION EQUILIBRIA IN BIOLOGICAL 
SYSTEMS. 

I. Reduction Potentials of Sterile Culture Bouillon. 

By CALVIN B. COULTER. 

{From the Department of Bacteriology, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, New York.) 

(Accepted for publication, April 27, 1928.) 

Oxidation-reduction reactions play an important r6Ie in the metab- 
olism of all living cells. Since such reactions are often brought 
about in the medium outside of the living cell, a consideration of the 
oxidation-reduction equilibrium in sterile culture bouillon has seemed 
desirable because of its possible significance for the reductions mani- 
fested by bacteria in culture. 

The only previous study of this problem was made by Theobald 
Smith,* who found that the reduction of methylene blue may be 
brought about by sterile sugar-free bouillon in the closed arm of the 
fermentation tube; in the presence of dextrose the reduction also of 
litmus takes place. These observations of Smith appear not to be 
generally known; they have not received the extension which they 
appear to warrant possibly because of the lack of suitable indicator 
substances and the want of theory covering their action as indicators 
of reduction. 

Although the recent work of Clark* and bis collaborators has met 
both of these deficiencies the electrometric measurement of oxidation- 
reduction equilibria provides a method which makes possible con- 
sideration of both the intensity and the capacity factors of reaction, 
and permits the statement of results in more precise terms than those 
of dye reduction. These considerations are peculiarly applicable to 
a poorly poised system such as culture bouillon, and experience in the 

* Smith, T., Cent. Baht., 1. Abl., 1896, xix, 181. 

* Clark, IV. M., Pub. Bealth Reports, 1926, suppl. 55, and earlier papers to which 
reference is given here. 
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preliminary work of the present investigation has shown the advantage 
of the electrometric method. Justification may be required for the 
use of this method in biological systems in which the essential re- 
versibility of the reactions involved has not been established and in 
which the reacting substances have not been identified. The validity 
of the application is being established however by the work of recent 
investigators.-"® The significance of electrode potentials for the state 
of reduction of a system has been discussed by Clark^ and Conant® 
and need not be undertaken here. 

Technic. 

In the determination of reduction potentials in the present work attention has 
been limited, in order to simplify conditions, to bouillon prepared without the 
addition of carbohydrate. It was made in the usual way with meat-infusion. 
The pH was adjusted to 7.6 and stabilized by the addition of phosphate buffer to 
a final concentration of m/15, except in a few of the earlier experiments in which 
phosphate was not added. Sterilization was effected in an Arnold sterilizer, or in 
the autoclave at 10 lbs. for 10 minutes. In all of the later experiments the bouillon 
was autoclaved as described immediately before the experiment was started. 
The native dextrose of the medium was not fermented out. 

The technic of measurement of the reduction potentials has been similar to 
that commonly employed with special attention to the purification of the metal 
used for the electrode. The electrode cell was either a weighing bottle, 4x5 cm. 
in dimensions, or a special vessel of similar size provided with a bottom outlet 
closed by a stop-cock. This was designed particularly for work to be reported 
on in a later paper. The mouth of the vessel was closed by a No. 9 rubber stopper, 
containing one central and eight peripheral perforations. These served for the 
introduction of (1) a separatory funnel through which solutions could be intro- 
duced into the cell, (2) the nitrogen inlet and outlet tubes, (3) the KCl-agar bridge 
tube, (4) a thermometer, and (5) four gold electrodes. All the glass tubes in- 
cluding that for the salt bridge were provided with stop-cocks which were lubri- 
cated with a mixture of paraffin and petrolatiun. The agar bridge and the thermom- 
eter were sterilized separately and then fitted aseptically to the rest of the 
apparatus which had been assembled and autoclaved. 

® LaMcr, V. K., and Baker, L. E., J. Am. Chan. Soc., 1922, xliv, 1954. 

* Conant, J. B., and Fieser, L. F., J. Biol. Chan., 1924-25, Lvii, 595. 

® DLxon, M., and Quastcl, J. H., J. Chcm. Soc., 1923, cxxiii, 2943. 

® Kenny, C. L., Dissertation, Columbia University, 1926. 

LaMer, V. K., Kenn}’, C. L., and Sherman, H. C., to be published. 

■ Clark, W. M., Chcm. Rev., 1925, ii, 127. 

® Conant, J. B., Chcm. Rev., 1926, iff, 1. 
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Nitrogen for deaeration was dra^Ti from a wminercial cylinder and allowed to 
pass ^rough copper tubing filled with tightly rolled copper gauze. The only 
rubber tubing in the s>'stem was the short length which connected the copper tub- 
ing with the nitrogen inlet of the cell. The e:^osed surfaces of this rubber tube 
and of the rubber stopper were shellacked. The copper tubing with enclosed 
gauze was heated at its middle by an electrical coil or a large Bunsen flame and 
was cooled near the electrode cell by a water jacket. The nitrogen inlet tube of 
the cell was drawn out to a point with an internal diameter of O.S ram., and was 
plaad so as to reach almost to the bottom of the cell, so that with the flow of 
nitrogen a stream of very small bubbles passed through the bouillon and assisted 
in keeping it agitated. No other stirring device was used, as necessity for it did 
not appear. 

The preparation of the gold which was used as the electrode metal received the 
most careful attention. It was found early in the investigation that close agree- 
ment between different electrodes in the same solution could not be secured with 
the purest gold commercially obtainable. Consequently gold was purified first 
in solution and then as metal by cupellation with borax on a graphite cupel, in 
order to remove as far as possible traces of less noble metals and of silica. The 
solubility of silica in gold is worthy of remark. The purified gold button was fused 
to the purest platinum wire which could be obtained; this was sealed into glass 
tubing. Only those electrodes so prepared were used which were found cquipo- 
tentlal when tested in ferri-ferro-cyanide solution and were equipotential or in 
very close agreement in bouillon exposed to air. I am indebted to Professor LaMer 
for this method of testing the electrodes. 

A sensitive galvanometer was used as the null-point instrument. The advan- 
tage of an electrometer has not been apparent for this particular investigation. 
It has iiequentty been found necessary to render electrodes sensitive by slight 
polarization; any reversible change produced thereby in the system is reversed 
readily by alteration of polarity, and only such reversible reactions can be regarded 
as significant in the measurement of potentials. The potentials observed have 
been referred to the normal hydrogen electrode to give Eh values for pH 7.6 which 
was maintained in the bouillon throughout the series of experiments. 

The reduction potentials of sterile culture bouillon are given in the 
form of time-potential curves. The initial potentials are variable 
and are poorly poised; in different experiments they have been found 
to lie between + 0.250 and -h 0.150 volt. Individual electrodes 
during the first part of the curve may be in disagreement by as much 
as 50 millivolts, but have often been found to agree within 5 millivolts 
when the electrode metal has been purified in the manner described. 
Succeeding the irregular initial potentials is observed a steady nega- 
tive drift or trend toward a region of greater reduction intensity. 
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The rate of this drift depends, with other factors, upon the rapidity 
with which oxygen is swept out of the system. If the exposed sur- 
faces of rubber are shellacked, and if diffusion of oxygen through the 
cocks in the various tubes of the apparatus is prevented by careful 
fitting and lubrication, the oxygen is removed at the maximum rate. 
The potential then falls as shown for typical experiments with two 
different specimens of bouillon in Fig. 1, and within 5 or 6 hours 



Hours 1 Z 3 4- 5 6 7 


Fig. 1. Time potential cun^es of two specimens of sterile bouillon. Deaeration 
was started at the beginning of potential measurements and was continued 
throughout. 

approaches a value between — 0.050 and — 0.060 volt. This 
appears to be a limiting value for the majority of lots of bouillon 
examined, and may be regarded as a characteristic potential for the 
system. After the technic had been fully developed and proper 
attention paid to e.xhaustion of oxygen from the nitrogen and to 
complete sealing of the apparatus against diffusion of oxygen from 
the outside, it was possible to duplicate results almost exactly with a 
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given lot of bouillon. The limiting value for the potentials and the 
time required to reach this have been very nearly the same for speci- 
mens of bouillon prepared at different times, when the same perfected 
technic was employed, although the configuration of the potential 
curve varies slightly. 

Another observation has been made which is of considerable interest 
and is essentially a confirmation of the findings of Theobald Smith. 
In the earlier experiments in which exclusion of oxygen from the 


Eh 



Fig. 2. Time potential curve of sterile bouillon, deaerated during the first 5 
hours only of potential measurement. 

system was not so complete as in the later ones, the potential did not 
reach the limiting value after 4 to 6 hours deaeration. If at this time 
the flow of nitrogen is discontinued and the vessel sealed against the 
entrance of oxygen by shellacking the rubber surfaces and covering 
stop-cocks with petrolatum, the potential continues to fall slowly and 
alter S days or longer attains the limiting value above noted of — 0.060 
to — O.OSO volt. The conditions are then similar to those studied by 
Theobald Smith: the oxygen in the bouillon within the closed arm of 
the fermentation tube becomes exhausted and the indicator dye is 
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reduced. Fig. 2 shows the course of potentials which corresponds to 
these events, although here no dye was present and a mechanism simi- 
lar to that suggested by Kendall® could not be involved. 

If oxygen is admitted into the system after the potentials have 
begun to decline from the initial points or have reached the limiting 
value, the electrodes record an immediate shift to more positive values 
and may return to those initially observed if the aeration be sufl&cient. 
•Renewed deaeration, or merely sealing of the apparatus against diffus- 
ion where this has occurred leads to a resumption of negative drift, 
which is at a more rapid rate if deaeration is carried out, and — 0.060 
volt is observed again as the limiting value of the potential. 

DISCUSSION. 

It has seemed worth while to consider the mechanism of the reduc- 
tion processes of sterile bouiUon, although the present state of knowl- 
edge does not permit much more than a suggestion of possibilities. 
The occurrence of life processes cannot play a part in the occurrences 
of the reduction described here. The technic of sterihzation was such 
as to destroy all known forms of life, and cultures at the conclusion of 
each experiment included in the present consideration appeared 
sterile. 

The combination of molecular oxygen ■with some constituent of 
bouillon, first observed by Theobald Smith,^ recalls the respiratory 
function described by Hopkins^® for tissue residue. A small amount 
of a substance identical -with or related to the water-insoluble muscle 
residue may be present in bouillon, contributing perhaps to its colloi- 
dal character. Bouillon contains glutathione extracted from chopped 
meat, and there may occur an action similar to that which Hopkins 
has described, but at a slow rate, in which glutathione acts as a cata- 
lyst in bringing about oxidation of the muscle residue by molecular 
ox>’’gen. There is e\udent in any case the existence in bouillon of some 
autoxidizable substance the oxidation of which is accompanied by the 
reduction of electromotively active substances such as glutathione or 
indicator dye; the latter substances must be regarded as responsible 

® Kendall, E. C., Science, 192S, kvii, 379. 

Hopkins, F. G., BiocJicm. J., 1921, sv, 286. 
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for the potentials observed. The autoiidizable substance may under- 
go irreversible oxidation like many organic compounds, and would 
therefore be expected to give by itself no measurable oxidation po- 
tential. 

It is significant that the limiting value of negative potential mani- 
fested by sterile bouillon of pH 7.6 should be so nearly the same as 
that observed by Dixon and Quastel‘ in a solution of reduced gluta- 
thione and found by Clark’ to be the equilibrium value in the reduc- 
tion brought about by boiled yeast cells in the presence of glutathione. 
Glutathione is apparently an active constituent of bouillon. In this 
as in the reducing cell suspension studied by Clark,’ reduction occurs 
as long as there is present a certain concentration of glutathione in 
the oxidized form, and does not proceed below the level of potential 
at which glutathione is completely reduced. The limited data suggest 
that in the catalytic oxidation of some autoxidizable substance by 
glutathione, the oxidized form of the latter is active, and the change 
from the disulfide to the sulfhydryl arrangement is the mechanism 
for electron transfer. This is only a development of the argument of 
Hopkins, but it emphasizes the idea that it is the glutathione which 
is primarily oxidized by molecular oxygen and that activation of the 
system consists in the formation of the o.xidant of the electromotively 
active substance. This involves the conclusion that both the observed 
potentials and the oiddation ot the autoxidizable substance measure 
the free energy of reduction of the glutathione or other electromotively 
active substance and implies that reduction does not proceed to a 
more negative level because there is no system present which could 
yield measurable potentials. 

The capacity of bouillon to combine with oxygen as shown by the 
continued fall in potential after partial deaeration is not exhausted by 
standing for 9 months freely exposed to air in Erlenmeyer flasks, or as 
in Theobald Smith’s experiments after several successive aerations 
and subsequent reductions of methylene blue. Consideration of other 
factors than those discussed above may therefore be required in the 
interpretation of the potentials observed, especially those noted while 
oxygen is being removed from the'system by deaeration. As far as is 
known there are not present in bouillon electromotively active sub- 
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stances which stand in equilibrium with molecular oxygen according 
to the equation: 

Oxidized form = 02 + reduced form. 

Conant^ found that oxyhemoglobin is not electromotively active; the 
potentials of the system methemoglobin-hemoglobin are affected by 
deaeration because of the removal of hemoglobin from participation 
in the electrochemical equilibrium by its transformation into the 
inactive oxyhemoglobin. Degradation products of hemoglobin may 
well be present in bouillon, and may provide a dissociable mechanism 
through which removal of oxygen affects the potentials. 

We may question the existence of a suitable system to record more 
positive potentials than those observed, for although the addition of 
H 202 in suitable amount raises the potential to a value exceeding 
+0.400 volt, there may be introduced thereby a new electromotively 
active system. 

Since the removal of oxygen by deaeration or by combination with 
some constituent of the medium discloses a reduction intensity in 
bouillon corresponding to —0.060 volt, it is probable that any other 
process by which oxygen is withdrawn as reagent would result, in the 
absence of added factors of oxidation or reduction, in the attainment 
of the same potential level. Active bacterial respiration is such a 
process for the withdrawal of oxygen. But since sterile bouillon may 
attain the potential level indicated, the development of this degree 
of reduction intensity in bacterial cultures cannot be attributed to 
reductive processes directly dependent upon the activity of living 
cells. The potentials attained during growth of B. typhosus in sugar- 
free bouillon and their interpretation in the light of this conclusion 
wall form the subject of a second paper. 

The time potential curves of sterile bouillon, which show the course 
of potentials during deaeration with nitrogen are very similar to those 
obtained by Kenny^ in a study of the oxidation-reduction equilibrium 
of tomato and cabbage juice. The equilibrium value of tomato juice 
calculated for pH 7.6 corresponds closely mth that observed for 
bouillon. It is probable therefore that the potential relations de- 
scribed for bouillon are not peculiar to that system, but involve factors 
which are concerned in the beha\'ior of biological solutions in general. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Methylene blue has been generally regarded as a vital stain, but 
recent experiments^’ have shown that it is not necessarily methylene 
blue that stains living cells. Using very large cells {Vahnia macro- 
physa) yielding enough sap for spectrophotometric analysis, it was 
found that the dye in the sap of the vacuole is mostly, if not entirely, 
azure B, which is present as an impurity’ in the external solution of 
methylene blue. Methylene blue was not found in the sap even in 
reduced form. 

In order to discover whether these results have general validity it 
became necessary to perform similar experiments on the fresh water 
plant Nitella^ and the marine alga Valonia; the results of this com- 
parison are given in the present paper. 

^ Irwin, M., Proc. Soc, Exp. Biol, and Med., 1926-27, ixiv, 425. 

2 Iiwin, ai., J, Gen. Physiol., 1926-27, x, 927. 

’The following investigators have stated the presence of methylene azures in 
methylene blue. Scott, R. E., and Frendi, R. W., Milit. Surg., 1924, Iv, 1. 
Coim, H. J., Biological stains, 1925, published by the Commission on Standardiza- 
tion of Biological Stains. Haynes, R., Stain Technol., 1927, ii, 8. MacNeal, 
W. J., J. Infect. Dis., 1925, xxxvf, 538. Underhill, F. P., and Closson, O. E., 
Am. J. Physiol., 1905, xiii, 358. 

^ Preliminary reports have been published {cf. foot-notes 1 and 2, and Irwin, M., 
Proc, Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med., 1927-28, xxv, 563). 
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n. 


Methods. 

1. Condiiioiis of the Experiments . — ^The experiments were made with Nitella 
fcxilis and Valonia inacrophysa. The dye used for Nitella was dissolved in 
phosphate or borate buffer solutions at pH 5.5 or 9.2 (made up according to the 
standards given by Clark,® and diluted ten times). The pH values of the buffer 
solutions were checked by means of the hydrogen electrode. The dye used for 
Valonia was dissolved in sea water at pH 9.5 (0.8 cc. of 0.2 n NaOH added to 100 
cc. of Bermuda sea water). The pH value was determined as previously de- 
scribed.® The concentration of dye in the sap was determined^ by matching the 
color of the tube containing the sap with that of the tube containing a known 
concentration of dye. The experiments were carried out at 25 db 0.5°C. Care 
was taken not to expose cells to direct simlight. The solutions were changed 
every hour. 

2. Criteria for the Condition of the Cells . — ^Irreversible injury is very often 
followed by collapse of the cell and disintegration of the chlorophyll bodies, but 
the loss of turgidity if not too far advanced is often foimd to be reversible. Re- 
versible injury cannot be satisfactorily determined. Turgidity seems to be the 
best criterion, but the outcome will vary with the judgment and experience of the 
observer. If we employ this criterion and find that cells die in the solutions 
within 24 hours, are we justified in thinking that the cells are not injured when ' 
placed in such solutions for only 1 hour? Here again the outcome will vary with 
the personal judgment of the e.xperimenter, though this is one of the methods 
used for controlling the experiments. 

The least reliable method of detecting injury is to compare the mortality of 
the test cells (which have been transferred after the experiment from the dye 
solution to the normal medium) with the mortality of the control cells. If such 
cells begin to die very shortly after they are transferred we may conclude that in 
all probability severe irreversible injury occurred before the cells were removed 
from the dye solution, but if after a longer period they begin to die more rapidly 
than the control cells we are in no position to decide whether they were injured in 
the original solution or died as a result of the subsequent toxic action of the dye 
which had not been washed away (from the cell surface or the interior).’ In case 
these cells after transference are found to live just as well as the control cells, we 
are in no position to say that the cells had not been reversibly injured before 
transference since they may very well have been injured and recovered after 
transference. 


® Clark, W. M., The determination of hydrogen ions, Baltimore, 1920, pp. 81 
and S3. 

® C/. foot-note 2. 

‘ Test-tubes were employed for Valonia and capillary tubes for Nitella, 
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On the basis of the first two criteria the results presented in this paper involve 
no injury, unless otherwise stated. 

3. Method of Collecting the Sap for Speclrophotometric Analysis . — Owing to the 
fact that the volume of sap collected from the vacuole of each cell of Nitdla is very 
small there is danger of contamination of the sap from the stained cell wall at the 
time of extraction of the sap from the vacuole. Contaminationmay occur whether 
the sap is extracted by puncturing the cell wall with a capillary tube and drawing 
the sap into it or by cutting one end of the cell and allowing the sap to flow out 
into a glass rontainer. To avoid contamination the cells were placed with only 
about J of their length in the solution, as will be described later. About six cells 
were placed in each dish and were removed after a few minutes. It took about 
1 hour to extract sufficient sap (1 cc.) forspectrophotometric analysis. 

With Valonia the cells were completely immersed in the dye solution. After 
they were taken out of the solution, the superfluous dye was removed as much 
as possible in the following manner. The cells were wiped with cheese cloth 
dampened with the sea water in which they are normally kept, dipped in the sea 
water, wiped again with the dampened doth, and finally wiped with a dry doth. 
Even after all this washing and wiping, the dye still comes out onto the doth 
when cells are wiped. The sap was extracted from the vacuole by puncturing the 
cell wall with a sharp capiUar>’ end of a glass tube into which the sap was drawn up. 
It took about 10 minutes to extract suffident sap for analysis. Medium sized cells 
were chosen (the sap from each cell would have a volume of about 0.4 cc.) . Unless 
otherwise stated the amount of dye penetrating from solutions at pH 9.5 into the 
vacuoles of such cells was sufficient to make the error resulting from contamination 
of the sap from cell wall at the time of extraction relatively negligible.® 

The vial containing the extracted sap of Nitclla or Valonia was shaken verj' 
gently several times to mix the contents. Tlie sap was drawn up into a pipette 
and placed in the cell for immediate spectrophotometric analysis unless otherwise 
stated. The analysis itself took about 4 hour. Measurements at critical wave- 
lengths (between 645 mp to 670 rap) were determined twice, once before the 
regular series of measurements were made and a second time when the usual series 
were measured from 550 mp to 690 mp (proceeding from the lower to the higher 
^vave-lengths). In no case were the readincs foiind to differ which showed that 
the light had not affected the dye during the measurement, 

4. Accuracy of the Measiirenienis . — The concentration of the dye and the thick- 
ness of the layer of solution were adjusted as much as possible to ensure accurate 
measurements. The thickness of the layers employed for each curve is described 
in Table I. 

The solvent for dye employed was (1) cither the sap of NileJla containing about 
0.1 1 M halides (mostly potassium chloride) at pH 5.5, or (2) diluted buffer solution 
(described in the text), or (3) sap of Valonia containing 0.6 ii halides (mostly 
potassium chloride) at pH 5.8, or (4) sea water (0.58 ii halides) . 


Cf. foot-note 2 (p. 929). 
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As already stated in a previous publication® the shape of the absorption curve 
differs with varying concentrations of dye and of salt present in the solvent. An 
increase in the concentration of either one tends to accentuate the secondary 
absorption maximum and obscure the primary, without disturbing actually the 
position of these maxima in relation to the wave-lengths. For example, irrespec- 
tive of the concentration the primary absorption maximum of trimethyl thionin 
or azure B is at about 650 m/i while the secondary is at about 600 m/i, though 
with an increase in concentration the primary absorption maximmn tends to 
become less distinct, and the secondary more accentuated. 

For identification of dyes the primary absorption maximum is more important 
than the secondary and if dilution of the dye accentuated the former, we might 
at first sight suppose that the greater the dilution the greater the accuracy ad 


TABLE I. 

Showing the Thickness of Layers of Solution in Centimeters Used for Spectrophoio- 
metric Analysis. Nature of the Solvents is Described in the Text. 


Figures 

Symbols 

Thickness of layer 



cm. 

1 

AU 

1.0 

2 

A, and • 

1.0 


D 

0.6 


O 

0.2 

3 

A 

1.0 


•, ■, X, and o 

0.3 

4 

All 

1.0 


infinitum. But this is not fotmd to be the case. Beyond a certain dilution the 
measurement becomes very inaccurate on account of the distortion of the spectra. 

The average eye is relatively insensitive in the spectral region of the absorption 
maxima of methylene blue and azure B or trimethyl thionin (between 645 and 
670 mp), and particular care was taken to avoid the distortion of spectra which 
might have occurred through minor errors in measurements carried out on solutions 
which were too lightly or too strongly colored for optimum results. The collabora- 
tion of experienced technicians in the spectrophotometric analysis of dyes was 
obtained to insure reliable results. 

5. Achtcnvkdgmenis . — Unless otherwise stated, the measurements 
were made by the use of the Hilger wave-length spectrometer with a 
Nutting photometer or Bausch and Lomb (improved model) spectro- 
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photometer by W. C. Holmes’ of the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. I wish to express 
my deep appreciation to Mr. Holmes for his collaboration and to the 
Color Laboratory for its hospitality. 

At the request of Mr. W. C. Holmes, a few measurements were 
repeated with a Kdnig-Martens spectrophotometer by Dr. K. S. 
Gibson of the Bureau of Standards, for whose collaboration as well 
as for the hospitality of the Bureau of Standards I wish to express 
my gratitude. 

I also desire to thank the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods 
Hole for the use of facilities during last summer. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. Holmes, Dr. B. Cohen, and to Sergeant 
French for samples of dyes. The samples are designated throughout 
the paper by the name of the donor placed in parentheses. The 
samples furnished by Dr. Cohen were Samples G and F of Dr. Mans- 
field Clark.” 


in. 

Spcctropholomelric Analysis. 

A. Experiments on Nitella flexilis. 

(a) Collected in Neur York . — The e.xperimenta! procedure was as 
follows; It was first of all necessary to determine whether the dye 
was stable in solution and to find out what penetrates the cell. This 
led to an investigation of errors due to contamination of the sap 
during extraction in proportion to the rate of penetration which in 
turn led to a study of the effects of injury. Consideration was then 
given to the important question whether azure B penetrates as such 
or is produced from methylene blue after the latter has entered 
the cell. 

The results tend to indicate that azure B penetrates very much 
more rapidly than methylene blue. 

’ Cooperating expert in the field of spectroscopy of dyes for International 
Critical Constants. 

’ ’ Clark, W. M., Cohen, B., and Gibbs, H, D., Hygienic Laboratory Bulletin 
No. 151, 1928, p. 174. 




■Wewe-lengths 

Fig. 1. Absorption curves showing that the sample of methylene blue in solu- 
tion remains unchanged and that there may be contamination of the sap from cell 
wall at the time of extraction of sap from the vacuole of Nitdlaflexilis (New York) 
placed in methylene blue solution (French). Analysis made about 20 hours 
after extracting the sap or dissolving the sample. Symbol • represents methylene 
blue dissolved in borate buffer solution at pH 9.2 or at pH 5.5. S 3 mibol X 
represents the dye extracted by distilled water from the cell wall of iminjured 
cells stained in the methylene blue solution at pH 5.5 before the dye has pene- 
trated into the vacuole, Sjnnbol ■ represents the dye extracted from vacuoles 
of cells immersed completely in methylene blue solution at pH 9.2 where contami- 
nation may play a predominant role. Symbol o represents the dye extracted 
from vacuoles of cells placed in methylene blue solution at pH 5.5, where contam- 
ination occurred without any penetration. The heights of these curves have no 
significance other than attempts to select a condition as favorable for accurate 
measurement as possible under these circumstances. 
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1. Stability of the dye solution: Methylene blue solution (French) 
either at pH 9.2 or at pH 5.5 gives an absorption curve characteristic 
of methylene blue with absorption maximum at 664 m/i (Fig. 1, 
symbol •) whether it is examined immediately after dissolving or 
3 hours later. 

2. Nature of the dye altering the vacuole when error from contamination 
was not avoided: Analysis was made of the sap extracted from the 
cells which had been completely immersed for a few minutes in 0.01 
per cent methylene blue solution (French) at pH 9.2. The dye in 
the sap gave an absorption curve characteristic of a mixture of methy- 
lene blue and azure B with a primary absorption maximum at about 
661 m/r (Fig. 1, symbol ■). Owing, however, to a severe contamina- 
tion of the sap from the stained cell wall at the time of expressing 
the sap this result cannot be taken as conclusive evidence that the 
methylene blue present in the sap is a result of penetration rather 
than of contamination. Let us now consider the question of con- 
tamination. 

3: Contamination of the sap during the process of extraction: 

(0) In the solution just mentioned a very deep staining of the 
cell wall occurs before penetration of dye into the vacuole takes place. 
Dye extracted from the celt wall of such cells consisted chiefly of 
methylene blue with a primary absorption maximum at 664 m/r 
(Fig. 1, symbol X). This is important since the cell wall can give 
off this dye to the sap during the process of extraction. 

Cells were placed in the 0.01 per cent methylene blue solution (French) at pH 
5.5 or at pH 9.2 and were removed after the cell wall had become heavily stained 
but before any penetration into the vacuole took place. Such cells were re- 
moved from the dye solution, wiped, and were then placed in a small volume of 
distilled water until sufficient dye for analysis was extracted from the cell wall. 
Several extractions were analyzed and they were found to give the same results. 
Similar results were obtained when the extraction from the cell wall was made 
after the sap and the protoplasm had been removed. 

(1) Sap known to owe most of its color to contamination at the 
time of extraction showed an absorption curve characteristic of methyl- 
ene blue with an absorption maximum at 664 mp (Fig. 1, symbol O). 

Cells were placed in a solution of methylene blue (French) at pH 5.5 until the 
cell wall was deeply stained. The end of the cell was cut and a drop of sap was 
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Fig. 2. Absorption curves showing the nature of the dye collected from the 
vacuole of Nitclla (New York) placed in solutions of methylene blue (French) 
or azure B (Holmes), analysis being made about 20 hours after extracting or 
dissolving the sample. Symbol • represents the dye collected from the vacuole 
of living cells after several minutes exposure to methylene blue solution at pH 
9.2, where contamination was eliminated by allowing part of the cell to project 
out of the solution as described in the text. Symbol X represents methylene blue 
(French), at about the same concentration as the dye represented by symbol •, 
dissolved in freshly extracted sap and analyzed after a period equal to the duration 
of penetration experiment and subsequent measurement. Symbol ▲ represents 
the dye collected in the vacuole of cells which have lost some turgidity as the 
result of injurj' during exposure to methylene blue solution at pH 9.2 where 
contamination was likewise eliminated. The dye in the sap was diluted with 
freshly extracted sap containing no dj'e since it was too concentrated for measure- 
ment. Sj-mbol n represents the pure sample of azure B (Holmes) dissolved in 
borate buffer solution at pH 9.2. Symbol o represents the dye collected from the 
vacuole of living cells after a few minutes exposure to the azure B solution at pH 
9.2, where contamination was eliminated. The heights of these curves have no 
significance other than an attempt to adjust the concentration and thickness of 
the layer of solution so as to obtain as accurate a measurement as possible under 
these circumstances. 
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allowed to fall onto a glass slide. The drop of sap appeared colorless except for a 
very dark blue spot in the center which was caused by the dye diffusing from the 
cell wall contaminating the sap. The contamination occurred when the hanging 
drop of sap came in contact with the stained cell wall before it separated from the 
cut end and flowed out upon the surface of the glass slide. 

These results show that the error may arise from contamination of 
the sap from the stained cell wall at the time of extraction. It was 
therefore necessary to avoid this contamination. 

4. Nature of the dye entering the vacuole of uninfured cells ■when 
contamination was eliminated; To avoid contamination only about 
J of the length of the cell was immersed in the methylene blue solution 
(French) and the remaining J was allowed to rest on the edge of the 
dish. The latter was kept moist by wet absorbent cotton which, 
however, was separated from the dye solution by a short segment 
of the cell. Cells were thus placed in 0.01 per cent dye at pH P.2 
for a few minutes. The dye in the sap of such ccUs was found to 
give an absorption curve characteristic of chiefly azure B and a 
smaller percentage of methylene blue with a primary absorption maxi- 
mum at 655 mp (Fig. 2, symbol •). When the sap thus extracted 
was exposed to the air in an alkaline solution the color of the dye in 
the sap did not deepen, thus showing that there was no methylene 
blue in reduced form in the sap. 

5. Nature of the dye penetrating the vacuole of injured cells: Since 
reversible injury is difiicult to detect, we may inquire whether the 
azure B found in the vacuole as described under (4) is a demethylation 
product of methylene blue as associated with injury. If this were 
the case, the more injury the more azure B would be formed. To 
test this point experiments were carried out with cells which began 
to lose tbeir turgidity during the experiment. It was found that 
methylene blue penetrated the vacuole more rapidly when cells began 
to lose their turgidity, which is shown by the fact that the dye from the 
vacuole then has a primary absorption maximum at 659 mp (Fig. 2, 
symbol a). 

Obviously azure B penetrates much more rapidly than methylene 
blue unless injury has occurred. But it is possible that this penetra- 
tion is only apparent and that after all it is methylene blue which 
penetrates and is transformed to azure B after it has entered. We 
must now consider this question. 
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Wave-lengths 

Fig. 3. Absorption curves showing the results obtained with Niklla (collected in 
Massachusetts) proving that the results are identical whether analysis is made im- 
mediately or 20 hours after extraction. Symbol • represents the sample (Merck's 
medicinal) dissolved in freshly extracted sap and analyzed 4 hours later. Symbol 
■ represents the d 3 'e collected from the vacuole of living cells placed in methylene 
blue (Merck’s medicinal) at pH 9.2, when analysis was made immediately after 
extraction. Sj'mbol a represents methylene blue (Merck’s medicinal) dissolved 
in builer solution at pH 9.2 and analyzed 4 hours later. Symbol X represents the 
dye extracted from the vacuole of living cells placed in methylene blue (French) 
at pH 9.2. and analj-zed immediately after extraction. Symbol o represents the 
dye extracted from the vacuole of living cells placed in methylene blue (French) 
at pH 9.2 and analj'zed 20 hours after extraction. The heights of these curves 
have no significance other than an attempt to make measurement in the region 
where accuracv- is possible under these circumstances. Contamination was 
avoided in all cases. 
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6. Is the azure B in the sap produced from methylene blue which has 
entered the cell? To throw some light upon this question methylene 
blue (French) was dissolved in freshly extracted sap (at about the 
same concentration as that found in the vacuole in penetration 
experiments) and allowed to stand for about the same length of time 
as was the case with the penetration experiment followed by the 
measurement. The dye in the sap was found to give an absorption 
curve characteristic of methylene blue with a primary absorption 
maximum at 664 mp (Fig. 2, symbol X). This indicates that the 
sap is not able by itself to change methylene blue to azure B to any 
noticeable extent during the time of experiment. 

(6) Collected in Massachusetts . — Owing to the fact that the extraction 
of sap from the vacuole of cells of Nitella required the cooperation of 
several technicians it was necessary in the experiments just described 
to extract the sap in New York City while the measurements were 
made by Mr. Holmes in Washington. Although these measurements 
were made about 20 hours after extraction of the sap, the validity of 
these analyses is shown by the fact that later, when it was possible to 
make in Woods Hole extractions followed immediately by measure- 
ments the dye in the sap (extracted from cells collected in Massa- 
chusetts, care being taken to avoid contamination) gave the same 
absorption curve as before whether it was measured immediately after 
extraction or 20 hours later. The primary absorption maximum was 
at 655 mp (Fig. 3, symbols X and O). This primary absorption 
maximum closely resembles that obtained with New York Nitella 
(Fig. 2, symbol •). 

The same result was obtained when the experiments were re- 
peated withmethylene blue(Merck’smedicmal) (Fig.3,symbols •, ■, 
and a). 

Experiments with pure azure B. Although the sap has been shown to 
be incapable of demethylating methylene blue to azure B is the proto- 
plasm able to do so? Since Holmes" has found that demethylation 
of azure B to azure A takes place more readily than demethylation of 
methylene blue to azure B, if we find azure B to penetrate the vacuole 
without demethylation, from pure azure B solution, we may be justi- 


" Holmes. W. C., to be published later. 
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fied in concluding that it is unlikely that the protoplasm is capable 
of changing methylene blue to azure B . Dye from cells placed in azure 
B solution (Fig. 2, symbol □) gives an absorption curve characteristic 
of azure B with a primary absorption maximum at 650 mju (Fig. 2, 
symbol O ) , thus showing that in all probability neither the protoplasm 
nor the sap is capable of demethylating azure B (contamination was 
avoided). 


B. Experiments on Valonia macrophysa. 

Dye from uninjured cells left for about 1| hours in methylene blue 
(French) at pH 9.5 gave an absorption curve characteristic of azure B 
with an absorption maximum at 650 m/i (Fig. 4, symbol •), while the 
e.xternal solution consisted chiefly of methylene blue with an absorption 
maximum at about 664 m^i (Fig. 4, symbol □). 

If the conclusion is correct that the presence of azure B in the 
vacuole of cells placed in methylene blue solution is due to the more 
rapid penetration of azure B from the outside solution (which contains 
azure B as impurity) we should expect an increase in the rate of 
penetration on the addition of more azure B to methylene blue. 
This was found to be the case experimentally. Enough dye for 
analysis collected in half an hour in the vacuoles of cells (at pH 9.5) 
in 0.04 per cent methylene blue solution (hlerck’s medicinal) to which 
about 25 per cent of the same concentration of azure B was added, 
whereas during the same period not sufficient dye for analysis pene- 
trated from the same sample of methylene blue solution to which no 
addition of azure B was made. Spectrophotometric analysis of the 
first solution showed a mixture of methylene blue and azure B with a 
primar}' absorption maximum at 660 mju (Fig. 4, symbol O) while 
the dye in the vacuole was chiefly azure B with a primary absorption 
maximum at 650 mju (Fig. 4, symbol a). 

WTien cells are placed in pure azure B solution (Holmes) with a 
primar}’ absorption maximum at 650 m^i sufficient dye for analysis 
enters in a very few minutes and this dye is found to be azure B with 
a primaiy absorption maximum at 650 mu (Fig. 4, symbol A) which 
indicates that neither the protoplasm nor the sap is capable of 
changing azure B. 
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All these measurements were made immediately after extraction of 
the sap. When some of the measurements in connection with Valonia 
were repeated by Dr, Gibson with a Konig-Martens spectrophotometer 
the results confirmed those previously obtained. Whether Sam- 
ples F and G of Clark, or the sample of French is used, the dye which 



■Wawe-lengths 

Fig. 4. Absorption curves showing the penetration oi dye into Vahnia from 
a mixture of azure B and methylene blue in comparison with the dye from methy- 
lene blue solution containing a traceof azurcB as impurity. Symbol □ represents 
methylene blue (French) dissolved in sea water at pH 9.5 and analyzed 4 hours 
later. Symbol • represents the dye which has penetrated from this solution in 
hours when analysis was made immediately after extraction. Symbol x 
represents methylene blue (French) dissolved in freshly extracted sap and analyzed 
4 hours later. Symbol o represents a mixture of about 75 per cent of methylene 
blue and 25 per cent of azure B at pH 9.2. Symbol a represents the dye which 
has penetrated from this solution in ^ hour when analysis was made immediately 
after extraction. Symbol a represents the dye which has penetrated from pure 
azure B solution in less than i hour. 
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collects in tlie vacuoles of uninjured cells of Valonia macrophysa 
placed in methylene blue solution at pH 9.5 gives an absorption 
curve characteristic of dye chiefly consisting of azure B. With the 
sample of French, this absorption maximum is at 649 mix while 
with Clark’s samples it is at about 653 mixP The absorption max- 
imum of azure B is at 647 mu and of methylene blue at 664 m/x. 

The difference in the absorption maximum between 650 m;u (from 
French’s samples at pH 9.5) and 653 m^u (from Clark’s samples at 
pH 9.5) is due to the fact that there is practically no methylene 
blue in the former while there is some in the latter. Methylene blue 
is detectable in the latter case because the rate of penetration of 
azure B is slower and the concentrations of dye found in the sap 
after 2 hours are much lower (at about 5.9 X 10“® M and 7.9 X 
10“® m). It is difficult to determine whether this meth 5 dene blue' in 
the sap is due to contamination of the sap from the stained cell wall 
at the time of extraction of the sap or to penetration. One way 
of determining this point would be to continue the experiments at 
pH 9.5 until the concentration of dye in the sap increased consider- 
ably and see if the presence of methylene blue would become masked 
by the increase of azure B in the sap. But this is inadequate on 
account of the danger of an added complication arising from possible 
injuty. 

The experiments previously- carried out with French’s sample 
showed that at pH 9.5 with concentrations of d 3 ’^e up to about 1.6 X 
10'^ M, unless the experiments were done with great care, a small 
amount of meth 3 dene blue was found with azure B in the sap giving 
an absorption maximum at about 653 mju. When there was more dye 
in the sap the meth 3 dcne blue was masked by azure B, thereby giving an 
absorption maximum at 650 mya which was identical with that of pure 
azure B. This indicates that at lower concentrations of dye in 
the sap there is a considerable possibility of error arising from con- 
tamination. 

Experiments were continued up to 3i hours when one reading gave an absorp- 
tion maximum at 653 mfi and the other at 656 m^i. At such a slow penetration 
it is impossible to determine whether the presence of meth 3 ’lene blue (together 
with azure B) in the sap is due to verv' slight injury', contamination, or veo' slow 
penetration (much slower than the penetration of azure B). The results of such 
experiments must therefore be considered doubtful. 
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These results do not disagree with the theory presented in the 
text since they show that at higher external pH value the dye in the 
■vacuole of uninjured cells consists chiefly of azure B while the external 
solution contains chiefly methylene blue with a trace of azure B as 
impurity. This indicates that azure B in form of free base possibly 
penetrates more rapidly than methylene blue. 


IV. 


DISCUSSION. 

These results on Valonia and Nilclla confirm those previously ob- 
tained with Valonia.''^ The fact that by eliminating errors from 
contamination the primary absorption maximum in the case of dye 
penetrating from methylene blue solution at about pH 9.5 is at 
650 mp with Valonia while it is at 655 mp with Nilclla may be due to 
differences in the condition of the cells brought about during the 
e.xperimcnts or to the normal compositions of the two types of cells 
or to the difference in the external media. Though there is this 
difference, the fact still remains that at about pH 9.5 both take up 
azure B from methylene blue solution containing a small amount of 
azure B as impurity. At this external pH value methylene blue 
is detected in the sap (1) when cells are injured or (2) when the 
contamination of the sap from the stained cell wall at the time of 
extraction occurs. The errors arising from these two sources are 
frequent so that experiments must be carried out with a great deal of 
care. 

Has this azure B actually penetrated as such from the e.xternal 
solution or has methylene blue entered and become demethylated to 
form azure B? Holmes”'" has shown that a progressive demethyla- 

Since Holmes has found that demethylation of methylene blue to azure B 
at pH 11 does not occur instantly but only after standing for a long period this 
increase in the rate of penetration of azure B with a rise in the external pH value 
to pH 10.9 where at maximum the solution has stood for only 1 hour is not due to 
the increase in the concentration of azure B resulting from demethylation of methy- 
lene blue in presence of greater akalinity. 

t* Transformation of methylene blue to methylene azure in presence of alkalin- 
ity has been found by others. Berathsen, A., Ann. Chan., 1885, ccxxx, 137. 
Kehrmann, F., Ber. chan. Ges., 1906, xxxix, 1403. Baudisch, O., and Unna, P. G., 
Dermal. Woch., 1919, Ixviii, 4. 
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tion of methylene blue to azure B and then to azure A does not take 
place readily at a pH value below 10. Since the pH value of the 
sap is at about pH 5.8 and since the work of others^® indicates the pH 
value of the protoplasm in general to be considerably below 10, we 
may conclude that methylene blue cannot be demethylated by the 
protoplasm nor by the sap at their normal pH values unless they 
contain a substance capable of bringing about demethylation at a 
pH value below 10. Such substances must be absent from the sap 
for freshly extracted sap is incapable of demethylating methylene 
blue (at the concentration of the blue dye actually penetrating the 
vacuole) even during a period longer than that required for the 
penetration and its subsequent measurement in my experiments. 

An additional reason for doubting that the protoplasm and the 
sap of these cells can demethylate methylene blue is that azure B is 
found to penetrate from pure azure B solution into the vacuole as 
such without undergoing demethylation to azure A. Since Holmes” 
has found that demethylation of methylene blue to azure B is brought 
about less readily than that of azure B to azure A, it is unlikely that 
the system which is incapable^®-*^ of changing azure B could transform 
methylene blue. 

The azure B is not formed from methylene blue as a result of the 
change in the protoplasm or in the sap caused by an injury, because 
so long as cells are not injured azure B collects in the vacuole while as 
soon as it becomes injured methylene blue begins to penetrate freely. 

The spectrophotometric measurement of the dye in the vacuolar 
sap of Valonia macrophysa has been recently repeated by M. M. 
Brooks,^® who concludes that the azure B present in the vacuole in 
my experiments is due to the transformation of methylene blue by the 

A rev'iew of work on the pH values of the protoplasm is given by Chambers, 
R., /. Got. Physiol., 1926-27, x, 739. 

This statement, however, must be made with reservation, since it has been 
found that in dogs the methyl group in position seven of the xanthine ring is most 
readily removed while in rabbits the opposite is the case (Kruger, M., and Schmidt, 
J., Bcr. chon. Gcs., 1899, xxxii, 2677; Z. physiol. Chon., 1902, xxxvi, 1). 

When methj'lene blue is injected intravenously azure B is found in the urine 
and feces (Underhill, F. P., and Closson, O. E., Am. J. Physiol., 1905, xiii, 358). 

Brooks, JI. M., U niversily California Publications, Zoology, 1927, xxxi, 90. 
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sap after extraction. She bases this conclusion on the assumption 
that my measurements were made after a lapse of time sufficient for 
the transportation of the extracted sap from New York to Washington. 
In view of the fact that my measurements, even when completed within 
1 hour after e.xtraction, gave absorption curves characteristic of 
azure B there is no basis for her conclusion. 

If we suppose that azure B penetrates as such, diffusing through the 
protoplasm from an e-xternal solution containing mostly methylene 
blue, with only a small percentage of azure B, we may conclude that 
azure B penetrates the vacuole much more rapidly than methylene 
blue. This conclusion is supported by experiments showing that 
azure B collects in the vacuole much more rapidly from pure azure 
B than from methylene blue solution. The behavior of azure B is 
similar to that of many other basic dyes which are capable of forming 
free base and salt, since it is found to penetrate the vacuole much 
more readily as tree base than as salt (the higher the pH value of 
the external solution the more rapid is the rate of penetration). 
This increases with rising pH value of the e.xtemal solution for both 
azure B and methylene blue.”."-** 

These results are in agreement with the theory” that the rate of 
entrance of the dye is higher the more rapidly it enters the non- 
aqueous layers of the protoplasm and passes from them into the 

The following investigators have found an increase in the rate of penetration 
of dye with an increase in the external pH value of methylene blue solution, 
Harvey, E. N., J. Exp, Zool., 1911, x, 507. MacArthur, J. W., Am. J, Physiol., 
1921, Ivii, 350. 

" “ My statement showing that the blue dye penetrated the vacuole of living cells 
from methylene blue solution more rapidly at pH 9.5 than at pH 5.5 (Irwin, M., 
J. Gen. Physiol., 1925-26, ix, foot-note 15, p. 572; 1926-27, x, 927) was contrary 
to the first conclusion drawn by Brooks, M.M. [Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med., 
1925-26, xxiii, 265; Am. J. Physiol., 1926, Ixxvi, 360), but my conclusion was 
confirmed by her in her later publication (Brooks, M. M., University California 
Publications, Zoology, 1927, xxxi, 90). 

Baudisch and Unna have found that methylene azure enters chloroform 
and appears red (see foot-note 14). Kehrmann (14) has stated that methylene 
azure enters ether, chloroform, and benzene in form of a base and not in form of 
a salt. 

” Irwin, M., J. Gen. Physiol,, 1927-28, xi, 112; Proc. Soc. Exp. Biot, and Med., 
1927, XXV, 127. 
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vacuolar sap. The entrance of the dye therefore depends on the 
concentration gradient and on the partition coefficient between the 
non-aqueous layers of the protoplasm and the aqueous phases. 

In the present case the cell behaves as if the rate is controlled by 
only three phases (1) external solution, (2) one non-aqueous layer, 
and (3) aqueous sap in the vacuole. Since this will form the subject 
of the next paper it will not be discussed at length here. 

On basis of this theory we may expect a very slow penetration 
of both azure B (in form of salt) and methylene blue, which might 
be detected if the dye penetrating the vacuole from methylene blue 
solution at pH 5.5 could be measured, but unfortunately the penetra- 
tion is too slow for accurate analysis. 

If methylene blue penetrates, its presence might be detected if there 
were little or no penetration of azure B. This might be ensured by 
placing cells in a sample of methylene blue exceptionally free from 
azure B but in this case the penetration of the blue dye is so slow that 
we are unable to obtain data and errors may result from injury or 
contamination. 

Although the ex-periments show that unless cells are injured, azure 
B collects in the vacuole much more rapidly than methylene blue 
from methylene blue solution at a higher pH value, they do not tell 
us anything about the penetration of methylene blue into the proto- 
plasm (which forms a layer so thin that no experiments suitable for our 
present purpose can be made on it directly). They merely point out 
the danger of drawing any conclusion as to the permeability of cells 
or the oxidation reduction potential of cells based on penetration of a 
blue d3^e from methylene blue solution without satisfactory determina- 
tions of the nature of the dye inside and outside the cell. 

SUMMARY. 

Spcctrophotomctric measurements show that it is chiefly the 
trimethyl thionin that is present in the sap extracted from the 
vacuoles of uninjured cells of Nilella or Valonia which have been 
placed in methylene blue solution at a little above pH 9. Whether 
tlicse measurements were made immediately or several hours later 
the same results were obtained. Methylene blue is detected in the sap 
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(1) when the cells are injured or (2) when the contamination of the 
sap from the stained cell wall occurs at the time of extraction. 

The sap is found to be incapable of dcmcthylating methylene blue 
dissolved in it even on standing for several hours. 

It is somewhat uncertain as to whether the trimethyl thionin 
penetrated as such from the^e.xtcmal methylene blue solution which 
generally contains this dye as impurity (in too small concentration 
for detection by spectrophotometer but detectable by e.xtraction 
with chloroform), or whether it has formed from methylene blue in 
the protoplasm. The evidences described in the te.xt tend to favor 
the former explanation. 

Theory is discussed on basis of more rapid penetration of trimethyl 
thionin (in form of free base) than of methylene blue, or of trlmethyl 
thionin in form of salt. 




THE DEATH WAVE IX XHTELLA. 

I. Application’s of Like Solutions. 

By W. J. V. OalEUHOUT axd E. S HARRIS. 

{From lire Liihoratorics of The Rockefeller IitslUulefor Mc-lical Research.) 

(.Accepted for publication, ilay 15, 1928 ) 

Exiieriments with chloroform have led us to predict' that the current 
of injury will be positive when the cell is in contact with concentrated 
solutions (such as 0.1 it KCl) and negative with dilute solutions (such 
as 0.001 iiKCl). 

The experiments on cutting here described justify this prediction. 
They also reveal a new feature; the rapid spread of the effects of 
injury,' a study of which may assist our understanding of the propaga- 
tion of stimuli. From the point where the cell is cut a wave of some 
sort, which we may for convenience call the death wave, passes along 
the cell, setting up at each point it touches a death process which has 
greater speed and intensity the nearer it is to the cut. 

The experiments were performed on rVi/rf/a flexilis, arranged as shown in Figs, 
t, 4, or 6: the changes in potential diiterence being recorded photographically by 
means of a string galvanometer. The technique has been fully described in a 
previous paper. The average temperature was about 23'’C. but as the experi- 
ments were very' brief there was little variation in any one e-xperiment. 

The results remained practically the same when the pH value of the solutions 
varied from 4 to 9, 

Let us first consider the experiments in which sap- or 0.05 M KCl 
was applied at A and B (Fig. 1) after which the cell was cut at Z by 
means of a sharp knife insulated by rubber from contact with the 
hand (a clean cut tvas made by cutting downward against the paraffin 

' This has been referred to in certain previous publications, cf. (a) Osterhout. 
W, J. V., J. Gen. Physiol., 1927-28, xi, 83; (6) Osterhout, W. J. V., and Harris, E. 
S.,J. Ccn. Physiol, 1927-28, xi, 573. 

" 0.05 u KCl gives the same results as sap for such experiments as are here 
described. 
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on which the cell rested). The cut caused A to become more posi- 
tive after which the potential difference approached zero (Fig. 2). 

Our interpretation of this phenomenon may be presented by describ- 
ing how it arose. Our first experiments of this sort aroused the suspi- 


_X.tecti?ometep. 


C Single living cell of Nitella ) 
-« 2t inches >• 


Fig. 1. Diagram to show the arrangement of the e.xperiments (the cut is made at 
Z). Floinng junctions or pieces of cotton soaked in solution are applied at A 
and C. When necessary, with more concentrated solutions, cotton soaked in dis- 
tilled water is applied for a short stretch between A and C but a space is left on each 
side of the cotton to prevent short-circuiting. In some cases the ends of the 
cells dip into cups holding solution. 



Fig. 2. Photographic record of potential difTerences, the e.vperiment being 
arranged as in Fig. 1 with 0.05 m KCl at A and C. The curve (showing the 
potential difference of .1 with reference to C) is at first slightly negative but be- 
comes positive when the cell is cut at Z, and then approaches zero. The vertical 
lines represent 5 second intervals. Selected as typical from 30 e.vperiments. 

cion that all the changes produced at A are followed by similar ones at 
C.' and that the observed curve merely represents the resultant of the 

^ The microscopic appearance of C changed in much the same wa.v as that of 
.1 and so did its response to the tests for normality described in a former paper 
(Oiterhout. W. J. I'., and Harris, E. S., J. Gen. Physiol., 1927-2S, .\i, 417). The 
hypothetical curves of .1 and B imagined at that time were almost the same as 
those we use at present. 
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opposing potential differences at A and C. To illustrate this we made 
(Fig. 3a) a tracing of the cun'e in Fig. 2 and drew (Fig. 36) hypo- 
thetical A and C curves to make it evident that the difference between 
them would give the curve in Fig. 2. But there was no way of testing 



Fig. 3 6. 


Fic. 3 rt. Tracing of the curve in Fig. 2 with certain ordinates drawn for com- 
parison with Fig. 3 If. 

Fig. 3 li. Theoretical interpretation of Fig. 3 a. Fig. 3 a sho\YS only the 
obscrv'cd potential difTercnce but Fig. 3 b shows that this is equal to the difference 
between the h>’pothetical cun^c A (unbroken line) and the h>*pothetical curve C 
(broken line) : each ordinate is equal to the one directly above it in. Fig. 3 a. /I and 
C arc the (hypothetical) “true" curves of .*1 and C. At the start A is more nega- 
tive than C which accords with the fact that the curve in Fig. 3 a is negative at the 
start (this cun’e shows the potential difference of A with respect to C). When 
the value of A falls to that of C the curve in Fig 3 a becomes aeroj when A be- 
comes positive to C the cur\’e in Fig, 3o becomes positive; the t^YO curves then 
approach each other and the curve in Fig. approaches zero. 



Single cell of NitcJIis 


Fig. 4. Like Fig. 1 c.tcept for the addition of B. 


this conception until it was observed that chloroform may kill C 
without immediately affecting A and ?j 

It was found that when C is killed its electromotive force falls 
to zero and remains constant while the cut is being made at Z and 
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the resulting disturbances are recorded. This is illustrated by Fig. 5 
in which the record starts after the disturbances'* produced by chloro- 



Fig. 5. Photographic record of potential differences, the e-xperiment being 
arranged as in Fig. 4 with 0.05 xi KCI at A,B, and C. The record begins after C 
has been killed by 0.05 m KCI saturated with chloroform so that the A and B 
curves have their “true” values (and hence will be called the “true” curves of A 
and B since the death of C reduces its electromotive force appro.ximately to zero). 
At the start these curves are negative (A more so than B) but on cutting at Z they 
approach zero. The vertical marks represent 5 second intervals. Selected as 
typical from 30 e.xpcriments. 




Electrometer 
cTIcctfonieter ' 


r"Electfometer; 


Single cell of Nitella 


H — 1 inch— H H — linch— H 

1' ic. 6. Like Fig. 4 but with an additional connection between A and B. 


form are over: .-I and B are then negative and have their “true” 
values ( i.c. the values observed when the electromotive force of C 

■* These will not be discussed here since they have been described in a previous 
paper,'' where it is shown that the injur\' at C docs not immediately spread to A 
and B. 
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is zero). After cutting they approach zero,* the process at A being a 
little in advance' of that at B (this is not evident in Fig. 5 but is 
shown by other experiments). 




Pos.| 


Fig. 7 b . 

Figs. 7 a and b. Photographic records of potential differences, the experiment 
being arranged as in Fig. 6 with 0.05 m KCl at .^1, B, and C. The records begin 
after B has been killed (by 0.05 M KCl saturated with chloroform) so that the 
curves of A and C show their “true” values (both are negative at the start, A 
being more so than 5, but on cutting at Z they approach zero) : these are recorded 
on one instrument while the curve showing the potential difference between A and 
C is simultaneously recorded on another as shown in Fig. 7 b (the slight vertical 
movements in this curve are due to the alternations of the rotary snitch in the 
other instrument) ; the value of each point of the curve is equal to the difference be- 
tween the “true” A and “true” C values. The vertical marks represent 5 second 
intervals. Selected as typical from 20 experiments. 


^ The curves for A and B are recorded simultaneously by means of the rotating 
switch previously described (Osterhout, W. J. V., and Harris E. S., /. Gen. Physiol., 
1927-28, xi,4l7). 

® This permits us to study the speed of propagation of the stimulus, which will 
be discussed in a later paper. 
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It would seem that leading off from A to B must be similar to 
leading off from ^ to C and that the A to C curve must resemble 
the A to B curve and must be approximately^ equal to the difference 
between the “true” curves of A and C fand hence of A and B in 
Fig. 5) which would give a curve similar to that of Fig. 2. That 
this is really so became evident as soon as it was possible, by making 
simultaneous records on two instruments and using the arrangement 
sho^^m in Fig. 6, to get the ^ to C curve together with the “true” 



Fig. 8. Like Fig. 5 e.xcept that C is not killed. The A and B curves do not 
have their “true” values (as in Fig. 5) but merely show their potential difference 
against C. The difference between them, however, gives the same sort of curve as 
that shown in Fig. 2. The vertical marks represent 5 second intervals. Selected 
as t\'pical from 30 e.xperiments. 

curves of A and C. Inspection of Figs, la and h shows that the 
difference between the true curves of A and C gives the observed A 
to C curve, i.c., if we measure the vertical distance between A and 
C we obtain the vertical distance above or below zero of the A to C 
curve. 

In this case we notice that the death wave which starts at Z must 
pass over the freshl}* killed protoplasm at B before it can affect C, but 
it can evidently do this, as shown by the behavior of C. 

To ascertain whether the killing of C modifies the A and B curves we 

' \Vc should not c.vpect to get the exact difference since, as shown in a former 
paper, we do not necessarih' measure e.xactb' the same fraction of the true e. ii. f. 
in both cases. But this would not noticeably affect the form of the curves and 
might make verv' little quantitative difference between them. 
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have performed the experiment without killing C, the result being 
shown in Fig. 8. In this case the curves are negative at the start 
(usually they arc near zero under these circumstances) but on cutting 


0 os wKCI 
X 


W 


Sap 

^vacuoJe) 


Fic. 9. 


Fig. 9. Hj’pothetical diagram to illustrate the con- 
dition of the protoplasm in contact with 0.05 it KCI. 
The direction in which the positive current tends to 
flow is shown by the direction of the arrows, the relative 
magnitude of the electromotive force being indicated by 
their length. The potential difference across the proto- 
plasm is by convention regarded as negative since the A' 
arrow is longer. 



Fic. 10 a. 


Fig. 10 a. Tracing of the “true” A curve in Fig. 5 
with certain ordinates drawn for comparison with 
Fig. 10 6. 


Fig. 10 6. Theoretical interpretation of Fig. 10 a. 
Fig. 10 a shows only the observed potential difference, 
but Fig. 10 ^ indicates that this is equal to the differ- 
t ence between the (hypothetical) value of x (broken line) 
with negative sign (as shown by the scale of ordinates 
at the left) and the (h>pothetical) value of y (unbroken 
line) with positive sign (as shown by the scale of ordi- 
Frc 10 b. nates on the right): each ordinate is equal to the one 
direct!)' abovcit in Fig. 10a. 

Since the potential difference across the protoplasm in contact m‘th 0.05 ai KCI 
is negative the x ordinate is made longer at the start (since x is negative by con- 
vention). When X falls and becomes equal to y the cur%'e in Fig. 10 a falls to zero: 
as .r continues to fall and becomes less than y the curve in Fig. 10 a becomes positive; 
when the two curves approach each other the curve in Fig. 10 a approaches zero. 

Since we do not know the absolute value of the ordinates but only the value of 
the difference between them (t.c. the value of the shaded area) the scales of 
ordinates are interrupted toward the base by a dotted line to signify that below this 
point the ordinate extends for an indefinite distance. It should be noted that 
when the x and v curves come together the observed potential difference (such as 
is given in Fig. 10a) is zero but this zero has no relation to the absolute zero of the 
present figure. 



they become positive and then approach zero (in the latter part of the 
record which is not shown here). The difference between the A and 
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and B curves would evidently give a curve similar to that in Fig. 2. 
This is to be expected since if we designate the “true’' values aXA,B, 
and C b}’- fl, h, and c we may write as an approximation 

Observed yl to C curve = a - c 
Obser\’^ed B to C curve = b - c 

Taking the difference between these two curves we have 

Observed A to B curve = (a-c) — (b-c) = a- b 
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I'lG. 11. Photographic record of potential differences (the e.x'periment being 
arranged as in Fig. 4 with 0.05 Jt KCl at A, B, and C), The record begins after 
C' has been killed (with 0.05 v KCl saturated with chloroform) so that the curves 
for .1 and B show their “true” values and are in consequence negative (their 
values are so nearly equal that they almost coincide). On cutting at Z, A be- 
comes more positive, then more negative, and then approaches zero (resembling an 
eflect often found with 0.1 Ji KCl) : B becomes more negative and then approaches 
zero (resembling an effect commonly produced by 0.05 Ji KCl plus chloroform). 
The vertical lines represent 5 second intervals. Selected as tj'pical from 20 
c.xperiments. 

In other words we get the observed A to B curve by taking the differ- 
ence between the “true" curves of A and .B or between the observed 
cur\’es of .1 to C and B to C. 
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The experiments indicate that the killing of C does not modify the 
A and B curves if the cut is made soon enough after the death of C. 

Our next step is to try to interpret the “true” curves shown in 
Fig. 5. These resemble in many cases the “true” curves produced by 
applying chloroform directly to A and B (instead of producing injury 
at A and B by cutting at Z) . Such curves have been explained^^ on the 
ground that the protoplasm consists of an outer layer, X, and an inner 
layer, V (both of which are probably non-aqueous), with an aqueous 
layer, 11^, between them and that the layer in contact with the more 



Fig. 12. Photographic record of potential differences, the experiment being 
arranged as in Fig. 1 with 0.001 m KCl at /land C. At the start the curve shows a 
negative value of about 10 millivolts: ordinarily this would be near zero. On cut- 
ting at Z, A becomes more negative and then positive with respect to C; the 
potential difference then approaches zero. The vertical lines represent 5 second 
intervals. Selected as typical from 20 experiments. 

concentrated solution is the first to change. On this basis we may 
diagram the protoplasm as in Fig. 9, the arrows indicating the direc- 
tion in which the positive current tends to flow and their length the 
relative magnitude (the direction of the X arrow is called negative by 
convention and that of the Y arrow positive; and since in this case the 
X" arrow is longer the potential difference across the protoplasm is here 
said to be negative). If the value of the X'’ arrow is x and that of the 
y arrow is y we may assume that the observed potential difference is 
proportional to y —xM If both these values should fall off simul- 
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Fig. 13 a. 



Fig. 13 b. 

Figs. 13 a and b. Photographic record of potential differences, the experiment 
being arranged as shown in Fig. 6 with 0.001 ii KCl at A , B, and C. The record 
starts after C has been killed (by 0.001 m KCl saturated with chloroform) so that 
the cur\-cs for A and B have their "true” values (both are strongly positive and 
have about the same value so that they almost coincide; this high value is partly 
due to the fact that in this material 0.01 M is positive instead of being negative as 
usual; they become negative on cutting after which they approach zero); these 
arc recorded on one instrument while the cun’c showing the potential difference 
between .1 and B (marked ".-I to B") is simultaneously recorded on another; the 
value of the latter is equal to the difference between the “true A” and “true B” 
(as illustrated in Figs. 14 a and b). The vertical marks represent 5 second 
intervals. Selected as typical from 25 c.xpcriments. 
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taneously, as shown, in Fig. 105, we should obtain the curve shown in 
Fig. lOo which is a tracing of the "true’’ A curve in Fig. S. 

Our hypothesis states that the layer in contact with the more concen- 
trated solution will be the first to change and sinceO.05 u KCl acts much 
like sap we might expect that when it is applied to the outside of the 


Jk 




Fic. 14 < 1 . 



Fig. 14 c. Tracing of the curve in Fig. 13 a with vertical and horizontal scales 
made identical with those in Fig. 14 6. Certain ordinates are drawm for comparison 
with Fig. 14 6. 

Fig. 14 6. Interpretation of Fig. 14 o. Fig. 14 a shows only the observed 
potential difference but Fig. 14 b shows that this is equal to the difference between 
the “true” curves of A and B (traced from Fig. 13 fc); each ordinate is equal to the 
one directly above it in Fig. 14 a. At the start A is positive to B corresponding 
to the fact that the A to B curve of Fig. 14 a is positive (this curve shows the 
potential difference of j-I with reference to B): when A becomes negative to B the 
curve in Fig. 14 c becomes negative: A then becomes positive to B and then 
as A and B approach each other the curve in Fig. 14 c approaches zero. 


ceil X and Y would behave as if in contact with similar solutions and 
upon cutting would change at about the same rate, or that sometimes 
one and sometimes the other would go faster. This is actually the 
case: when there is a difference it is usually Y which goes first, just as 
in the case of chloroform,^*’ so that the potential difference across the 
protoplasm first becomes more negative and then approaches zero 
(curve B, Fig. 11). Occasionally it would seem that X goes first, 
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giving curves like the A curve shown in Fig. 22a (see curve A, Fig. 
ll).s 

Let us now consider the results obtained with a solution less concen- 
trated than sap, e.g. 0.001 m KCl. We find (Fig. 12) that the cut 
makes A negative, then positive, after which the potential difference 
approaches zero (Fig. 12). When the experiment is arranged as in 
Fig. 6 we observe (Figs. IZa and h) after killing C that A and B are 



Fig. 15. Photographic record of potential differences, the experiment being 
arranged as in Fig. 4 with 0.001 M KCl at A , B, and C. On cutting at Z the A to 
C and 5 to C curves become negative, then positive, and the potential difference 
then approaches zero (the curves do not show the “true” values but only the 
potential difference with reference to C). The vertical lines represent 5 second 
intervals. C/. Fig. 5. Selected as tjpical from 20 e.xperiments. 

positive (showing their “true” values).^^ On cutting both become 
negative, after which they approach zero. It is evident that if we 
should lead off from A to B we should obtain approximately the 
difference between the “tme” curves, giving a curve of the type seen in 
Fig. 12. This is the case, as seen in Fig. 13ff and shown more clearly by 
Figs. 14(7 and h. 

^ The same cell may show both tj-pes of curves (as in Fig. 11) but in many cases 
but one is ob.'er\-ed. The resulting A to B cur\'es may resemble those shown in 
Figs. 2.1 h or 22 h. The variations may be due to differences in the sap or in the 
protoplasm. 
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Fic. 16 rt. 



Fig. 16 h. 

Figs. 16 a and b. Photographic record of potential differences, the experiment 
being arranged as in Fig. 6 with 0.001 M KCl in contact with A , j5, and C. The 
record starts after B has been killed (by O.OOl it KCl saturated with chloroform) 
so that the curves for A and C have their "true” values: before cutting both have 
about the same positive value (this is very high corresponding to the fact that with 
this material 0.01 M KCl is positive instead of being negative as usual) and coincide 
but after cutting they become negative and then approach zero; these are recorded 
on one instrument while the curve showing the potential difference between A and 
C (marked '^A to C”) is simultaneously recorded on another: the value of the 
A to C curve Is equal to the difference between the “true A” and “true C” (c/. 
Figs. 14 a and b). The vertical lines represent 5 second intervals. Selected as 
typical from 20 e.xperiments ' 
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If we should perform the experiment without killing C it would still 
be true (as previously explained) that the difference between the curves 
of A and B should give the curve observed in leading off from A to B. 
The result of such an experiment is shown in Fig. 15 and it is evident 


0.001 mKCI 

X , 

w 

Y I 

Sap 

(vdcuole) 


Fig. 17. Hj'pothetical diagram of the condition of the pro- 
toplasm when in contact with 0.001 M KCl. The value of the 
potential difference acioss the protoplasm is regarded by con- 
vention as positive since the Y arrow is longer. 


Fig. 17. 
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Fig. 18(7. 



Fig. is a. Tracing of the “true A” curve shown in 
Fig. 16 b. Certain ordinates are drawn for comparison 
with Fig. 18 h. 


Fig. is b. Interpretation of Fig. 18 a. Fig. 18 a 
shows only the observed potential difference but Fig. 
18 b shows that this is equal to the difference between 
the (hypothetical) value of .v (broken line) which has 
a negative sign and the (hypothetical) value of y (un- 
broken line) with a positive sign: each ordinate is equal 
to the one directl}’’ above it in Fig. 18 o. 

At the start the curve in Fig. 18 a is positive because 
the value of y (which is positive by convention) is 
greater. During the first period y falls until equal to .v 
and the curve in Fig. IS a is then at zero: when y be- 
comes less than .r the curve in Fig. 18 n becomes nega- 
tive; the two curves then come together as the curv^e 
in Fig. 18 <7 approaches zero. 


that if we pursue the scheme shown in Figs. 14ff and h we shall have a 
similar result. In order to get the “true” C curve we employ the 
scheme shown in Fig. 6 and obtain the result in Figs. \6a and h (the 
C curves show considerable variation which will be discussed in a 
subsequent paper). 
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The next step is to interpret the “true'* curves in 0.001 u KCl, such 
as the A curve in Fig. 136. For this purpose we may diagram the pro- 
toplasm as in Fig. 17 making the Farrow longer in order to show that 
the potential difference across the protoplasm is positive. If cutting 



Fig. 19. Photographic record o( potential differences, the experiment being 
arranged as shown in Fig. 6 with O.OOl ii KCl at A , B, and C. When the record 
starts B has been killed (with 0,001 M KCl saturated with chloroform) so that the 
curves for A and C show their true values, C being more positive than .4 (the 
high positive values correspond to the fact that with this material 0.01 KCl is 
positive instead of being negative as usual). On cutting at Z the curve of .4 be- 
comes negative and then approaches zero: that of C becomes more negative, then 
more positive, then more negative, and then approaches zero (resembling cur\'es 
obtained by killing with chloroform). The vertical lines represent 5 second 
intervals. Selected as tj'pical from 20 experiments. 

caused the value of y to fall off more rapidly than that of x we might 
get the curve shown in Fig. 18a (which is a tracing of the "true” A 
curve of Fig. 166). This would be expected on the basis of our 
hypothesis which states that in general the changes produced (by 
chloroform or by cutting) in any protoplasmic layer are more rapid the 
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higher the concentration of the salt solution in contact with it. As sap 
is approximately equivalent in these experiments to 0.05 M KCl it is 
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Fig. 20 h. 

Figs. 20 a and b. Photographic record of potential differences, the experiment 
being arranged as in Fig. 6 with 0.025 Jt KCI in contact with A , B, and C. The 
record starts after B has been killed (with 0.025 Ji KCl saturated with chloroform) 
so that the cur\’es for .-1 and C have their “true” values (both are negative at 
about the same value so that they almost coincide). On cutting at Z they become 
more negative and then approach zero (the process being more rapid at A than at 
O ; these are recorded on one instrument while the curve showing the potential 
dilTercnce between .1 and C (marked “.-1 to C”) is simultaneously recorded on 
another, the value of the .1 to C curve is equal to the difference between the 
“true .1" and “true C” (r/. Figs. 14 a and b). The vertical lines represent 5 
second intervals. Selected as typical from 20c-xperiments. 

evident that in this case we should e.\pect F**" which is in contact with 
sap to go before A' which is in contact with 0.001 u KCl. 
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WTien we compare the “true” curves in Fig. 13i with those obtained 
(as described in a previous paper”') by applying chloroform directly 
to A and B (instead of injuring them indirectly by cutting at Z) we 
see a general resemblance but they differ in details.’ All that we can 
say at present is that the forms of these curves seem to depend on the 
relative rales of change of .t and y without attempting to e.\plain why 
cutting in many cases produces effects which ate somewhat different 
from those observed with chloroform. (An example of another type 



Fig. 21. Photographic record showing potential differences, the e.xperiment 
being arranged as in Fig. 1 with O.l st KCl in contact with A and C. On cutting 
at Z the curve showing the potential difference of A with respect to C becomes 
more positive and the potential difference then approaches zero. The vertical 
lines represent 5 second intervals. Selected as typical from 30 experiments. 

The first mark is a zero mack. 

of curve commonly found with chloroform is shown in the C curve in 
Fig. 19.>«) 

Let us now consider concentrations (O.Ol and 0.025 M KCl) which 
have a special interest because in some cases they produce a negative 
potential difference across the protoplasm. Our hypothesis predicts 
that in spite of this they will act on cutting like 0.001 M KCl which 
(prior to making the cut) shows a positive potential difference across 
the protoplasm. The following considerations show why this is so. 

’ Foot-note \b, Fig. 12 a. 

Foot-note 16, Fig. 9. 
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Since sap acts like 0.05 M KCl , 0.01 and 0.025 m KCl are less effective” 
solutions and we therefore expect the layer F (which is in contact with 
sap) to go first; this would at first make the protoplasm more nega- 



Fig. 22 a . 



Fig. 22 b. 

Figs. 22 a and b. Photographic record showing potential differences, the e.xperi- 
ment being arranged as in Fig. 6 with 0.1 M KCl at A B, and C. The record starts 
(the first mark in Fig. 22 a is a zero mirk and the first mark in Fig. 22 6 is a cali- 
bration mark denoting 20 millivolts) after C has been killed (by 0.1 m KCl satu- 
rated with chloroform) so that the curves for A and B have their “true” values 
(both have the same negative value so that the}'- coincide: on cutting they 
approach zero, A first becoming positive); these are recorded on one instru- 
ment while the curv'e showing the potential difference between A and B is 
simultaneoush' recorded on another (marked “A to B”); the value of the latter 
is equal to the difference between the “true A” and “true B.” The vertical 
marks represent 5 second inten^als. Selected as typical from 30 e.vperiments. 

live (just as in the case of 0.001 sr KCl). Fig. 20a shows that this 
is the case. 

The interpretation of the “true” curves in Fig. 20a is like that of 
the curves obtained with 0.001 il KCl (cf. Figs. ISa and b). 

" The word ’‘effective” is used here in a technical sense. A solution is less 
effective than sap if it acts like dilute sap as tested by electrical criteria. 
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There is another case which should be considered, that of a solution 
more cfTcctive than sap (Fig. 21). Since in this case X is in contact 
with the more cfTcctive solution we should expect it to go first. This 
would make the protoplasm more positive after which the potential 



Fic. 25 a. 



Fig. 23 a. Tracing of the “true” -I curve shown in Fig. 22 a with certain 
ordinates drauTi for comparison uTth Fig. 23 b. 

Fig. 23 b. Interpretation of Fig. 23 a. Fig. 23 a shows only the observed 
potential difference but Fig. 23 b shows that this is equal to the difference be- 
tween the (hypothetical) value of x (broken line) which has a negative sign and 
the (hypothetical) value of y (unbroken line) with a positive sign: each ordinate 
is equal to the one directly above it in Fig. 23 a. 

At the start x is greater than y because the curve in Fig. 23 a is negative (and 
X is negative by convention) ; when r falls and becomes equal to y the curve in Fig. 
23 a reaches zero; when x becomes less than y the cur\’e in Fig. 23 a becomes 
positive. 

difference would approach zero. That this is the case is shown in Fig. 
22a. The behavior of the “true” B curve resembles that found with 
chloroform but in the case of the “true” A curve the first positive move- 
ment of the curve goes further and carries it past zero. The “true” 
curves show a positive drop at the start after which the potential 
difference approaches zero (in this case so slowly that only a part of 
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tlie curve is given) : the process is more rapid and more pronounced at 
A than at B. 

In this case we diagram the protoplasm as in Fig. 9 (but making the 
.r arrow longer than in the figure) and interpret the “true” A curve in 
Fig. 22(7 in the manner shown in Figs. 23a and b. 

These e.xperiments confirm in a remarkable way the predictions of 
the hj^pothesis set forth in a previous paper’*’ and indicate that it may 
prove a useful guide. 

We see that the injured protoplasm is sometimes positive and some- 
times negative to uninjured protoplasm because the electromotive 
force of the dead protoplasm is nearly zero and its relation to normal 
protoplasm will depend on what solutions are emplo}’-ed. By making 
the concentration of KCl 0.01 or thereabouts we can always bring the 
living protoplasm of Xilclla to the same potential difi’erence as the 
dead protoplasm. If we use more concentrated KCl the injured spot 
will be positive to the uninjured one and with more dilute solutions it 
will be negative. 

Certain interesting phenomena connected with the death wave, c.g. 
the fact that it traverses the cell so rapidly and can pass over a killed 
spot (though unable to affect adjoining cells) as well as the fact that 
the death process is more rapid and more pronounced the greater its 
nearness to the cut, will be discussed in forthcoming papers. 

SUiMARY. 

Experiments on cutting confirm the prediction tliat the current of 
injury will be positive when the cell is in contact with concentrated 
solutions and negative with dilute solutions. They support the idea 
that the protoplasm is made up of layers differing considerably in their 
properties, each having a death curve of simple and regular form, the 
more rapid alteration of the outer layer making the protoplasm more 
positive and the more rapid alteration of the inner making it more 
negative. 

From the point where the cell is cut a wave of some sort, which we 
may for convenience call a death wave, passes along the cell, setting up 
at each point it touches a death process which has the greater speed and 
intensity the nearer it is to the cut. 

” ahvavi usin.c: kljntical solutions at both the injured and uninjured spots: 
other.', ise there may be an enect due to the cell wall (concentration efTect). 
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MEMBRANES FOR ULTRAFILTRATION, OF GRADUATED 
FINENESS DOWN TO MOLECULAR SIEVES. 

Bv J. W. JtcBAIN AND S. S. KISTLER.* 

(From the Chemical Laboralories of Stanjord XJnivercUy, Stanford University^ 
California.) 

(Accepted for publication, May 29, 1928.) 

It is becoming increasingly evident that ultrafiltration is amongst 
the most important methods of colloidal and biological investigation. 
In many instances ultrafiltration is the chief test for the presence or 
existence of substances in the colloidal state. In medicine it is becom- 
ing an indispensable tool in the study and control of filter-passing 
viruses and in physical chemistry new fields of investigation of the 
constitution of aqueous and non-aqueous solutions open out with the 
advent of graded molecular sieves. For all these reasons it is desirable 
that trustworthy membranes should be universally familiar.* 

For many years one of us has advocated the use of sheets of cello- 
phane for use in ultrafiltration. They possess the advantage of being 
obtainable commercially in large sheets or batches which are approxi- 
mately uniform in their properties.* The material of which they are 
composed is as non-reactive as filter paper consisting of cellulose with 
a trace of glycerol.* Cellophane may be obtained in various forms but 

* With addenda by M. C. Field. 

* Ad example of the many almost tmcxploied possibilities of the quantitative 
use of ultrafiltration may be seen in a previous paper by McBain and Jenkins 
(McBain, J. W., and Jenkins, W. J.,/. Chem, Soc., 1922, exxi, 2325) where it is ap- 
plied to the study of soap solutions measuring not only amounts of colloid and 
crystalloid present but also hydrolysis, osmotic pressure, hydration or solvation 
of the material held back by the ultrafilter and even relative proportions of the 
different kinds of colloidal partides. 

* For example, they are now manufactured by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company. 

* In filtering soap solutions through collodion membranes obtained from collo- 
dion dissolved in gladal acetic add we found that there was an appredable 
proportion of cellulose acetate in the membrane which entered into double de- 
composition with the soap and distorted certain of the quantitative measurings. 
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the fiat sheets are especially convenient for clamping in ultrafilters 
which may be operated under high pressures^ up to 100 atmospheres. 
Cellophane is much stronger than collodion whilst the latter, under high 
pressures, tends to become embedded in the very fine bronze gauze 
which forms the most suitable support and therefore becomes difficult 
to replace by a fresh membrane. Cellophane which has been swollen 

TABLE I. 


Rates of Filtration of Various Liquids Through “600" Cellophane. 


Solution 

Ptessuie used 
kg./sq. cm. 

Fltrate per 
sq. cm. per hr. 
per kg. per 
sq. cm. 

■Water 

47 

0.02 

AgNOj in piperidine 

17 

0 0009 

NH4I in aniline 

15 

0.00004 

NaBr in C-HtOH 

75 

0 0001 

H'O in paraldehyde 

50 


HiO in amyl alcohol (iso) 

50 

None 

None 

AgNOj in (C-Hsl-NH. . . ! 

14 



in water possesses pores so large that no molecules, but only colloidal 
particles are held back. 

Cellophane is obtainable in several different degrees of porosity as 
measured for example by the bubble test® and it will be shown that 
there are several methods of progressively enhancing the fineness of 

* The most convenient form of ultrafilter ■which ■we have used is that supplied 
by Vereinigimg Gbttinger Werke, Gottingen (■with or ■without electrical stir- 
rer) which is attached directly to a cylinder of nitrogen and will stand pressures 
up to 150 kilos per sq. cm. 

® See Bechhold, H., Z. phys. Chem., 1907, lx, 257 ; also 1908, Ixiv, 330, in both of 
which papers he made a mistake of a decimal point expressing his pore diameters 
as was pointed out by Bigelow, S. L., and Bartell, F. E., J. Am. Chem. Soc., 1909, 
xxxi, 1197, and implicitly accepted by Bechhold in his later papers (see Bechhold, 
H., and Szidon, KoUoid-Z., 1925, xxxvi (Ergiinzungsband Zsigmondy) 264). 
The results of the method are not entirely free from contradictions although it is 
the best available and certainly yields comparative results. It measures only the 
few largest pores, and much of the filtration must occur through smaller ones. 
It seems as if a Bechhold ultrafilter holds back particles whose diameter is only 
about one-fifth of the size of the largest pores. 
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these membranes until they hold back first the larger crystalloidal 
molecules and then smaller ones, until the smallest molecules and ions 
are retained. For example, it is easy to separate by ultrafiltration 
sucrose from methyl alcohol in aqueous solution. Lastly, it will be 
shown that these membranes can be used in the study of non-aqueous 
solutions with such solvents as benzene, amyl alcohol or paraldehyde. 

The Permeability and Swelling of Cellophane Membranes in 
Various Solvents. 

Water passes through ordinary cellophane very readily. Piperidine 
passes through slowly but at a satisfactory rate for ultrafiltration. 


TABLE n. 

Swelling Produced by Soaking Cellopbane **600** in Varioits Solvents. 


SoIuUoo 

laitkl 

Utickoess 

Thickoess ia. aolutloo afttr Upse af itated tine 


mn 0.002 

3 bn. 

1$ bn. 

24 bn. 

150 bn. 



nm. 

0.098 

mm. 

0.098 

mm. 

mn 



0.CM7 

i 0 047 

0 048 

i 0.048 



0.044 

0.043 

0.044 

, 0 044 

Paraldehyde in water (saturated 


0.090 

0.093 

0.093 

i 0.093 

Aniline 


0 042 

0.041 

0.042 


while ethyl alcohol and aniline filter only extremely slowly. Amyl 
alcohol, paraldehyde and diethylamine pass too slowly to be measured 
in a reasonable length of time. 

Table I gives the rates of filtration for solutions using these solvents. 
The cellophane used was “600,” one of the densest obtainable 
commercially. 

Since Brown (1) has found that the rate of diffusion of substances 
through a collodion membrane, and also the apparent reticular size, or 
the porosity, depends directly upon the previous swelling of the 
membrane it seemed possible that different degrees of swelling of the 
cellophane produced by contact with the solvent could explain the 
wide differences in permeability for the different solvents in Table I. 
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Accordingly swelling experiments were undertaken, the results of which 
are shown in. Table II. It was found that the sheets of cellophane 
expand to different extents in different directions. Thus whereas it is 
shown in Table II that the thickness is increased by over 100 per cent 
by soaking in water the sheet does not expand at all in length, and 
expands only 9 per cent in width. It is a great advantage that the 
area of the cellophane is so little affected. The difference in expansion 
in the two directions is presumably brought about by the squirting 
through the slit in the factory and might be interpreted as evidence 
of an incipient fibrous structure. It is seen from Table II that 
there is a rough correlation between the amount of swelling induced 
by the solvent and the permeability of the membrane for that solvent. 

It was attempted to increase the permeability of the cellophane to 
non-swelling liquids by previously swelling the membranes in water 
and then attempting to force the particular solution through. To 
our surprise, this was of no avail except in the cases of ethyl alcohol, 
diethylamine and ethylamine. The membranes remained as imper- 
meable to aniline, amyl alcohol and paraldehyde. as ever. 

In order to keep the membrane in as nearly the same thermodyna- 
mic environment as possible throughout the experiment, new trials 
were made, this time filtering two phase solutions instead of one. For 
example, water and amyl alcohol were shaken together till both the 
aqueous and alcoholic laj'^ers were thoroughly in equilibrium with 
each other. In each of the three cases tried the aqueous layer was 
the denser so that it came into contact with the membrane first. 
The membrane was swollen in water first before being placed in the 
ultrafilter. The aqueous layer passed through the membrane rapidly 
with apparently no change in concentration, with the possible excep- 
tion of the aniline solution in which it seemed as though some aniline 
were being retained (analysis unsatisfactory). 

As soon as the upper (non-aqueous) phase reached the membrane, 
filtration ceased. This was to be expected, for it is exactly like the 
bubble test of Bechhold.® Frequently when a liquid has all gone 
through a dense ultrafilter the wet membrane will completely hold 
back the compressed nitrogen. It requires a pressure of 100 atmos- 
pheres to blow a bubble through a hole 30A. u. (30 X 10~®cm.) in diam- 
eter if the hole is co\'ered with water. The pressure is inversely 
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proportional to the diameter of the opening and directly proportional- 
to the surface tension of the liquid. If there are two liquids as in the 
present case the interfacial tension plays the same r61e as the surface 
tension of one liquid against nitrogen or air, and if all the holes are 
smaller than the calculated value the meniscus cannot pass through. 

According to this explanation, a membrane saturated with one 
liquid should be permeable to another liquid that is completely misci- 



Fig. 1. Thickness oI “600” cellophane when placed successively in a solvent .4, 
then in mixtures in which A is replaced by a second solvent JB, then in some cases 
by a third solvent C. 

ble with the first. Our observations on the permeability of cellophane, 
saturated with water, to alcohol and the amines support this view. 
Since the cellophane becomes permeable to alcohol and the amines 
by swelling in water; that is, a liquid with which they are miscible, it 
is possible to make the membrane permeable to the other liquids by 
using an intermediary liquid such as alcohol with which they in their 
turn are miscible. Thus a membrane, swollen in water and soaked 
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successively in 25, 50, 75 and 95 per cent ethyl alcohol and then in 
several mixtures up to amyl alcohol, proved readily permeable to 
the latter as "well as to benzene, aniline and paraldehyde. It is just as 
effective to transfer the cellophane directly from water to ethyl alcohol 
and then to the other liquid except in the case of paraldehyde. Here 
the final permeability was produced much more quickly by proceeding 
in stages. Thick membranes always require longer soaking in the 
ethyl alcohol than do thin ones. Bechhold, in his original paper,® 
replaced water by alcohol and acetone and used the collodion filters 


TABLE III. 


Rates of Filtration of Alcohol-Water and Acetic Acid-Water Solutions through 
Membrane “600” Previously Swollen in Water. 


Jfembrane 

j Solution 


Viscosity at 25° 

Pressure 

Permeability* 

1 

fer cent j 

Acetic acid 25 

0.024 

kg.fsq. cm. 

50 

0.000206 


(C tt 

50 

0.020 

50 

0.000103 


« a 

75 

0.016 

75 

0.000079 

2 

Water 


0.009 

47 

0.000097 


Alcohol 

25 

0.019 

S3 

0.000115 



47.5 

0.024 

50 

0.000120 


« 

75 

0.019 

50 

0.000100 


a 

95 

0.014 

51 

0.000105 



75 

0.019 

50 

0.000103 


Water 


0.009 

53 

0.000091 


Filtrate X viscosity 
Time X pressure X area 


for ultrafiltration of alcoholic chlorophyl. In his paper in 1925® he 
obtained membranes for use with non-aqueous solvents by coagulating 
collodion with such solvents, the best instance being collodion dis- 
solved in ether-alcohol for impregnation of filter paper, coagulated by 
toluene. 

Fig. 1 shows the changes in thickness of the membrane which 
accompany such treatment with various solvents. Clearly, the sol- 
vent causing the swelling is water. Neither alcohol nor glacial acetic 
acid produces appreciable swelling. Once swollen, the cellophane 
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retains most of its thickness when the water is replaced by another 
solvent. The slight but distinct shrinkage on replacing water by 
ethyl alcohol is the same whether the transition is made in stages or 
directly. The membrane did not reach its full swelling when it was 
placed first in acetic acid or alcohol and then in water. 

In the case of isoamyl alcohol, there seems to be a more pronounced 
inhibiting effect on the swelling. A membrane that had been soaked 
in the amyl alcohol and then placed in water did not attain more than 
80 per cent of its normal swelling even in several hundred times the 
time ordinarily required. Bearing on the same point is the observa- 
tion that the swelling of a membrane soaked in water is reduced 

TABLE IV. 

Hales oj Filtration of 95 Per Cent Alcohol and of Benzene through Specimens of 
Cellophane “600'* (after Stcelling in Different Concentrations 
of Agucous Alcohof). 


SwtUiag solution 

InitUl 

Utkkofss 

Thickness in 
95 per cent 
Alcohol 

Alcohol j 

1 Benzene 

Pressote 

Rale* 

Pressure 

Rate 

fer <efU 


nm. 



*r. 


Alcohol 75 

0.060 

0.0S8 

38 

0.00088 

36 1 

0.00018 

“ 50 

0.075 

0.070 

37 

0,0026 

31 

0.00034 

“ 25 

O.0S2 

0.075 

31 

0.0039 

1 35 

0.00039 

Water 

0.095 

0.082 

37 

0.0037 

1 38 

0.0013 


* Cc. divided by pressure (kg./sq. cm.), time (hours) and area (sq. cm.). 


approximately 35 per cent by transferring it to a saturated solution 
of amyl alcohol in water, whereas it the membrane is first transferred 
to 95 per cent ethyl alcohol from the water and then placed in the 
amyl alcohol, the swelling is reduced only about 20 per cent. 

The results in Table III show that swelling does not alone determine 
the permeability of the membrane. The last column is the value for 
the amount of filtrate multiplied by viscosity and divided by time, 
pressure and area. 

On the other hand Table IV shows that swelling has some association 
with permeability. Different pieces of cellophane showed a permea- 
bility to alcohol and thereafter to benzene that increased rapidly with 
amount of the initial swelling. 
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Cellophane that is thoroughly washed and afterwards dried at 100° 
is hard and brittle, the same is true if the drying is conducted 
over sulfuric acid at room temperature. A membrane that is 
washed thoroughly with water and then placed in 95 per cent alcohol 
and then in amyl alcohol and allowed to dry at room temperature 
was not brittle but was completely impermeable to amyl alcohol. 
Another similar membrane transferred from the amyl alcohol to ben- 
zene before it was dried was impermeable to benzene. This is a great 
contrast to the experiments described in connection with Fig. 1 where 
the membrane is not dried. 

Preparation of Dense Ultrafilters. 

Cellophane swollen in water allows all such undoubted simple mole- 
cules as sucrose to pass through freely so that the filtrate has the same 
composition as the original liquid. However it does hold back the 
larger colloidal particles. Cadmium iodide dissolved in amyl alcohol 
is probably an example of a non-aqueous colloidal electrolyte, judging 
by its migration number. Upon filtering it through swollen cellophane 
the solution above the membrane became distinctly more concentrated 
to the extent of 4 per cent. A membrane originally swollen in 50 per 
cent ethyl alcohol was evidently somewhat denser, for the solution of 
cadmium iodide above the membrane was increased in concentration 
to 144 per cent of its original value. For a systematic investigation 
of this field of physical chemistry in aqueous and non-aqueous solutions 
denser membranes had to be developed. Bechhold was unsuccessful 
in his attempts to make such ultrafilters but several authors have 
described ver)’’ dense membranes which however they have not used 
for actual ultrafiltration (see for example Northrop, J. H., J. Gen. 
Physiol., 192S, xi, 233; and Michaeh’s, L., Colloid Symposium Mono- 
graph, 1928, V, 135). It must be strongly emphasized that sieve 
action or ultrafiltration bears no relation to thermodynamic calcula- 
tions based upon equilibrium or to osmosis anomalous or otherwise, or 
to diffusion or to electroosmosis. This distinction is almost invariably 
lost sight of. 

Clogging of the membrane may take place when filtering a solution, 
and it occurred to us that it might be possible to control the permea- 
bilit}' of a membrane by purposely clogging it with some insoluble 
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substance.* A highly dispersed colloid would seem to be the best 
suited for the purpose. Accordingly solutions o{ cellulose in 
Schweitzer’s reagent were filtered through the cellophane, cellulose 
being preferred because of its insolubility in the liquids under investi- 
gation. A small quantity of the cellulose solution diluted with water 
and filtered through the membranes greatly reduced their permeabil- 
ity. The reduction in permeability can be fairly well controlled reason- 
ing from our few experiments. Moreover the rate of filtration remains 
satisfactory even when molecules such as sucrose are being held back. 

A troublesome difficulty met with was the tendency of the bronze 
gauze backing for the membrane in the ultrafilter to dissolve in the 
ammoniacal solution. Gold plating the gauze proved to be a protection 
for several filtrations, but eventually failed. As a consequence, the 
stock solution of cellulose had to be diluted by 5 or 10 times its original 
volume with water before being used. The stock solution was made 
by dissolving 5 gm. of c.r. copper carbonate in 100 ml. of concentrated 
ammonium hydroxide and saturating with cellulose. 

The permeability of the membrane decreased very rapidly with the 
first small quantity of cellulose filtered and continued to decrease with 
more solution but at a slower and slower rate apparently approaching 
a minimum when relatively small amounts of cellulose had been de- 
posited. Probably the rapid decrease at first can be accounted for 
by the clogging of the larger openings in the reticular structure. The 
probabilities are that the imbedded membrane produced by filtering a 
coUoid out of solution is much more uniform than the untreated cello- 
phane. When the larger openings have been closed, the additional 
decrease in permeability effected by further depositing the cellulose 
would come mainly from the added friction to the passage of the solu- 
tion and from the reduction of all of the openings to the average size of 
the superimposed layer. 

Observations on films of collodion have led us to believe that more 

“ McBain and Jenkins* used such clogging of the pores as evidence that the 
so called emulsoids are not emulsions because true emulsions do not clog the pores. 
Bigelow and Bartell* have clogged pores of porcelain with barium sulfate and 
sulfur but that was on a much coarser scale. Much earlier Martin (Martin, C. J., 
/. Physiol,, 1896, xx, 364) prepared ultrafilters by impregnating the wall of a 
Pasteur-Chamberlain filter with gelatin or silicic acid. 
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concentrated solutions of cellulose produce much smaller limiting 
permeability. Another method of decreasing the permeability is by 
filtering solutions of collodion in alcohol-etlier through a membrane 
that has been pre\dously swollen in water and then transferred to 
alcohol. The result is to deposit and embed upon the upper surface of 
the cellophane an exceedingly thin film of collodion. The range of 
permeabilities extends dow to the completely impermeable condition. 

The larger the percentage of alcohol in the collodion, the greater the 
permeability of the treated cellophane as measured by the rate of 
filtration in pure water. There seems to be a compacting of the 
membrane after the solvent has filtered tlirough if the pressure is left 
on for several hours. The densest membranes that we have made 
have been made with coUodion in 50 per cent ether in alcohol solvent 
and allowed to compact after the solvent has passed through. Such 
a membrane even when the collodion is not over 0.007 mm. thick is 
practically completely impermeable to water. A membrane of this 
kind will pass a strong alcohol solution, and thereafter it proves to be 
more permeable to water, the permeability depending upon the per- 
centage of alcohol in the solution that was filtered. If an alcohol- 
water solution is allowed to stand over a collodion membrane, made 
as above, without pressure for an hour or two and then replaced with 
water it is found to have had a much greater effect in increasing the 
permeability. It seems quite evident from this fact that the collo- 
dion in the alcohoUc solution is soft enough to be compacted by the 
pressure. Replacing alcohol solution with water probably hardens 
the collodion enough to make it resist deformation. 

The remaining observ’ations in this paper were made by M. C. 
Field at Bristol University, Air. W. F. K. Wynne-Jones having pre- 
viously shown that sucrose solutions passed unchanged through the 
densest membranes formed bj’ the deposition of nickel on phosphor 
bronze as described by Alanning,/. C//m.5'oc., 1926, 1327. Air. Field 
found that the densest membranes of cellophane and membranes of 
cellulose acetate likewise had no effect, behaving in this respect like 
filter paper or bacteriological filters. 

CoUodion Membranes. 

The general method used in their preparation was as follows: 

9 cc. of 14 per cent collodion in 50/50 ether-alcohol as specially sup- 
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plied through the kindness of the British Xylonite Company were 
diluted by the addition of a further 27 cc. of 50/50 ether-alcohol, 
making a total of 36 cc. of 3.5 per cent collodion in ether-alcohol. This 
is then poured into the lower halt of a desiccator (diameter 41 to 5 
inches) containing clean mercury, and allowed to stand for several 
hours until set. When sufficient solvent has evaporated, the mem- 
brane is removed by cutting round the edges with a penknife and 
lifting from the mercury surface. It is then placed, between filter 
papers to shrink for a definite time, the final permeability depending' 
to a large extent on the time which elapses during this period of 
sluinking. 

The membrane is finally placed under water for 24 hours and is then 
ready for use. The method used to change the permeability, which 
had been employed up to the present, depends on the fact that the 
permeability increases when the membrane is soaked in alcohol-water 
mixtures. Therefore, by allowing the membrane to shrink until it is 
quite impermeable to even water molecules and then soaking it in a 
definite alcohol-water mixture, a standard type of membrane can be 
obtained (see (1) pages 40, 591). This method has been used by Mr. 
Field. The higher the percentage of alcohol in the alcohol-water 
mixtures the more permeable is the resulting membrane. Also the 
variation in permeability is very much greater for high percentage 
alcohol mixtures than for low ones, ».c. alcohols of say 10 to 60 per 
cent do not differ in their action on the membrane so greatly as alcohols 
of from 90 to 95 per cent. 

Thus the apparent pore size of any undried collodion membrane 
depends only on the per cent of alcohol in the solution in which it is 
soaked. That is to say, variation in thickness of the membrane in the 
time taken to make and in the time taken to dry, or in the per cent 
collodion in the original solution, makes no difference to the propor- 
tions of the constituents in a solution held back by the membrane, so 
long as it is soaked for a suffident length of time in the alcohol solution. 
Two such similar membranes will let through a filtrate of the same 
composition provided that both are allowed enough time, even where 
the time required for the actual filtration differs many fold. 

For all practical purposes, the effect of soaking in alcohol is com- 
pleted in 12 hours. After that length of time only inappredable 
alterations in the permeability take place. 
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In the later work, using these collodion membranes a somewhat 
different method of preparation was used. 60 cc. of 3.5 per cent 
collodion in 50/50 ether-alcohol were poured into a fairly shallow diish 
on to a surface of mercur3* (7§ inches in diameter) and allowed to set, 
when it shrinks from the sides of the vessel, to which it adheres for some 
time after it has set, it is removed from the surface and placed between 
blotting paper until completel}* dried out. The permeability is then 
adjusted by the per cent alcohol in an alcohol-water mixture in which 
it is soaked preparatory to placing in the ultrafilter. 

Brown’s method (1) for preparing a 10 per cent shrinking membrane 
by pouring 8 per cent coUodion in 50/50 ether-alcohol over a dean 
glass plate and setting b}* immersion in water, was repeatedly tried 
with little success. The membranes invariably contained bubbles 
which made them quite unsuitable for high pressure ultrafiltration 
work. 

One thick collodion membrane was obtained after soaking La 60 
per cent alcohol which held back sucrose in aqueous solution gi'V’ing 
almost pure water as filtrate and showing no dogging of the pores 
with time. 

Attempts were next made to repeat this result with a second mem- 
brane prepared in e.xactly the same manner. This, however, could 
not be done; a large number of membranes were prepared but their 
chief feature was one of variabUity. Thus, sometimes the above 
semipermeability was obtained and in other cases, the membrane 
was either completely impermeable or completely permeable to both 
sugar and water. All states between these limits were obtained. 

A membrane which under 100 atmospheres pressure allowed 2 cc. 
of water to come through from x/2 sucrose for 24 hours allowed only 
3 drops of 25 per cent aqueous alcohol to pass through in a week, 
although the aqueous alcohol was unchanged. Such membranes, 
holding back large proportions of sucrose, likewise hold back large 
proportions of potassixim chloride, which may even cr^'staUize out in 
solid form as the residue becomes concentrated. However, from a 
quantitative standpoint no two results are obtained alike and the 
collodion membranes appear to alter whether they are allowed to dry 
and then resoaked in alcohol, or whether they are kept beneath water, 
or in their standard alcohol -water mixture. 
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Animal Membranes — Fig's Bladder. 

Gold beater’s skin (see Bigelow and Gemberling (3)), Bedicheir 
(a membrane obtained from the cow’s intestine) and pig’s bladder 
membranes were each experimented with. The latter are the only 
ones to give any satisfaction as molecular sieves although Bedicher 
holds back a slight amount of sucrose. The Bedicher is very fine, like 
tissue paper, and filters very rapidly and should he very useful with 
fine colloids. The membranes were prepared by inflating the pig’s 
bladder in the usual manner and allowing it to dry until brittle. 
Different types of membranes were obtained according to the extent 
of inflation. The greater the tension the greater the porosity. Once 
obtained their properties remain practically constant. These mem- 
branes filter very much more rapidly than collodion. 

Pig’s bladder holds back only J to f of the sugar in aqueous sucrose. 
It also holds back a portion of potassium chloride, and to a less extent 
glycerol and urethane from their aqueous solutions. In each case of 
course the residue becomes more concentrated. The filtrate from 
aqueous ethyl and methyl alcohol is likewise somewhat diluted. 

Bechhold (Bechhold, H., Z. phys. Chem., 1907, lx, 262) tested parch- 
ment paper, fish bladder and amnion membrane and found the fish 
bladder most uniform though not as uniform as his artificial membrane. 

SUMMARY. 

The use of cellophane in ultrafiltration is recommended. It is 
shown that after it has been swollen in water it does not hold back 
molecules such as sucrose but that it holds back all but the finest 
colloidal particles. Two methods are given for progressively decreas- 
ing the size of the pores until the cellophane becomes a very fine 
molecular sieve. A sieve structure as the chief factor seems most in 
accordance with our experience of this and other ultrafilters. Collo- 
dion membranes may also be used as molecular sieves but their proper- 
ties are inconstant. Bedicher is a very fine and rapid filtering ultra- 
filter and pig’s bladder holds back a fair proportion of such molecules 
as sucrose and potassimn chloride. Notes are made on the behavior 
of cellophane in aqueous and non-aqueous solutions. It is emphasized 
that ultrafiltration is distinctive and has but little relation to diffusion, 
dialysis, osmosis, electroosmosis or thermodynamics. 
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EFFECTS OF CYANIDE ON THE PROTOPLASM OF AMEBA. 


Bv FLOVD J. BRINLEY .• 

(From the Zoological Lahoralory oj the UitiversHy of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) 

(Accepted for publication, May 30, 1928.) 

Within the last 75 years a vast amount of information has been 
obtained concerning the physiological action of cyanide on organisms. 
Most of the literature, however, deals primarily with the effects of 
potassium cyanide on oxidation, while comparatively little information 
seems to exist in regard to the direct action of cyanide on protoplasm. 
Since most of our information was obtained from oxidation experi- 
ments with potassium cyanide (I, 2, 5), and since it is known that 
hydrogen cyanide passes through living membranes (4, 5), it was 
thought desirable to study in some detail the effects of hydrogen cya- 
nide and potassium cyanide on the physico-chemical properties of 
protoplasm. The work here reported deals with the effects of hydro- 
gen cyanide and potassium cyanide on the viscosity of the protoplasm 
of a small species of ameba of the proleus group. 

Method, 

Amebas were immersed in aqueous solutions of HCN or K.CN and the same 
solutions were injected into other individuals by means of Chambers’ micromanip- 
ulator. The concentrations of the cyanide solutions ranged from n/IO to n/ 3,000 
and the pH values were changed by the addition of NaOH or HCl. The organisms 
were studied with transmitted light and with dark-field illumination. It was 
previously determined that Brownian movement (6) may be \ised as an index of the 
comparative viscosity of the protoplasm of ameb®; an increase in the rate of 
Brownian movement denotes a decrease in the viscosity and a decrease in the 
movement an increase in viscosity. One criticism of this method is the lack of 
quantitative results. It has, however, an advantage over other methods in that 
the viscosity changes in the protoplasm may be noted without interfering with 
the organism under observation. 


National Research Fellow. 
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Immersion Experiments. 

n/10 HCN: Amebse immersed in n/10 HCN solutions, with pH 
values of 4.6, 7.0 and 7.4, show an immediate increase in protoplasmic 
viscosity which is quickly followed by an internal reorganization of 
the protoplasm. The granular portion of the protoplasm collects 
into numerous minute spheres which are suspended in a hyaline 
matrix (Fig. 1). The spheres are gelled at pH 4.6 while at pH 7.0 
and 7.4 the granules within the spheres show slight Brownian move- 
ment indicating a gel of low viscosity. The separation of the granular 
portion of the protoplasm into dense spheres also occurs when amebae 
are immersed in a HCl solution with a pH of 4.6. Higher concentra- 
tions of HCl (pH 1.6) produce an immediate gelation of the entire 
protoplasm (6). Thus it appears that the formation of the granular 
spheres is an intermediate stage between liquefaction, which occurs 
when amebse are exposed to dilute cyanide solutions, and gelation of 
the protoplasm. 

n/100 HCN: ^^^len ameba: are immersed in n/100 HCN solutions 
with pH values 5.0, 6.6 or 7.4, the viscosity of the protoplasm is 
slightly increased for a few seconds, then followed by a swelling of 
the protoplasm and a marked increase in the rate of Brownian move- 
ment. The cell assumes a spherical form and the contractile vacuole 
enlarges enormously and finally breaks, liberating the enclosed fluid 
which mixes immediately with the cytoplasm. The cell membrane is 
either ruptured, allowing the liquid cytoplasm to escape into the 
surrounding medium or it remains intact. If the cell membrane is 
not broken, the granular portion of the protoplasm collects into one 
large sphere which is suspended in a hyaline medium (Fig. 2). The 
cell membrane eventually dissolves and the cell disintegrates. 

n/300 HCN: Ameba: placed in n/300 HCN solutions with pH 
values of 5.6, 6.6 and 7.4, remain active for a few seconds, then locomo- 
tion ceases and the animal retains its life-like position with its pseudo- 
podia e.xtendcd. This quiescent stage is accompanied by an increase 
in viscosity of the protoplasm and the animals ultimately swell and 
assume a spherical form, which is characterized by a marked decrease 
in viscosity. The contractile vacuole enlarges to many times its 
original size and several accessor}’’ vacuoles appear. The surface 
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Fro. 5. Fig. 6. 

Fig. 1. Free-hand sketch of amcba killed with n/IO HCN, showing the forma- 
tion of minute spheres of protoplasm suspended in a hyaline area. 

Fig. 2 . Sketch of ameba killed in n/ 100 HCN. Protoplasm collected in one 
large ^here. 

Fig. 3. Sketch of ameba immersed in n/ 300 HCN, showing the enlarged con- 
tractile vacuole. 

Fig. 4. Drawing of ameba immersed in n/ 3(KK) HCN for 16 hours. 

Fig. 5. Drawing of ameba immersed in k/ 100 KCN, showing the Umax form. 

Fig. 6. Sketch of ameba injected with HCN or KCN. Animal alive and 
moving in the direction indicated by the arrow. 
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membrane dissolves after several hours and the cell disintegrates 
(Fig. 3). 

n/3000 HCN; Amebse immersed in n/3000 HCN solutions with 
pH values of 6.6 and 7.4, flatten out into a very thin layer on the sub- 
stratum. This reaction is accompanied by a decrease in protoplasmic 
viscosity. The contractile vacuole becomes enlarged but does not 
function; the animals gradually swell and disintegration occurs after 
24 to 48 hours (Fig. 4). 

n/10 KCN: Amebae immersed in n/10 KCN solution, pH 9.8, die 
ver>" quickly; the cell membrane dissolves and the protoplasm mixes 
with the surrounding solution. The same reaction is obtained when 
amebas are placed in NaOH or KOH at a pH of 9.8, thus it seems that 
the effect of n/10 KCN (pH 9.8) on ameb^e is due largely to the 
alkalinity of the solution. 

Amebae immersed in n/10 KCN solutions with pH values of 6.8 or 
7.4 show an initial increase in protoplasmic viscosity, which is followed 
in 1 to 2 hours by a liquefaction of the protoplasm and disintegration of 
the cell. 

n/100, n/300, n/3000 KCN : Amebae immersed in n/100, n/300 and 
n/3000 KCN solutions (pH 6.8 and 7.4) elongate into the limax form 
and continue locomotion for from 30 minutes to 24 hours depending 
upon the concentration of the cyanide solution. The animals grad- 
ually swell which is immediately followed by liquefaction of the pro- 
toplasm and disintegration of the cell occurs within 3 days (Fig. 5). 

Injection Experiments. 

By means of the Chambers’ micromanipulator, amebae were in- 
jected with HCN or KCN. The concentrations ranged from n/10 to 
n/3000 and the pH values from 4.6 to 7.4. The cyanides at different 
concentrations and with different pH values produce similar effects on 
the internal protoplasm of amebae.' The animals after injection 
become highly vacuolated and assume a fan shape (Fig. 6). The 
anterior end spreads out into a very thin layer on the cover slip. 
Brownian movement and streaming of the protoplasm is accelerated; 
the contractile vacuole enlarges slightly but usually does not contract 
unless it is lodged in an angle of an advancing pseudopodium or comes 
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in contact with the cell membrane. The animals recover unless the 
dosage is so large that it injures the membrane. 

Insertion of a needle into the protoplasm of an ameba results in a 
local gelation at the point of stimulation. As locomotion of the animal 
continues the gelled area lags behind and eventually constitutes the 
posterior region of the organism and the ameba assumes a limax form. 
Ultimately the gelled region is assimilated by the organism and the 
animal returns to its normal shape. 

Injections of distilled water into ameba; result in a dilution of the 
protoplasm, streaming of the protoplasm is increased and the con- 
tractile vacuole contracts at irregular intervals. For a more detailed 
account of the effect of injections of distilled water on the contractile 
vacuole the reader is referred to the paper of Howland and Pollack (7). 

Tearing the Surface Membrane. 

The cell membrane of a normal ameba is elastic and it is possible 
to stretch it by means of microdissection needles into a long thread- 
like structure which appears to be fibrous in texture. When released 
the membrane returns to approximately its former position. With 
considerable care the animal may be pulled into two parts without 
any escape of the internal protoplasm and the two sections will con- 
tinue locomotion. When a small tear is made in the cell membrane, a 
portion of the internal protoplasm flows from the tom surface and the 
injury is repaired by the formation of a new membrane. If the tear 
is sufiiciently large, the protoplasm flows out of the cell and mixes with 
the surrounding water. When ameba: are immersed in aqueous 
solutions of HCN or KCN and the cell membrane tom, a new mem- 
brane is formed over the injured surface, which indicates that the 
internal protoplasm has not been greatly injured. 

Injection FolUrwed by Immersion. 

The results of the experiments on immersion, injection and tearing 
of the cell membrane, seem to indicate that the toxicity of cyanides is 
due to their action on the cell membrane and that the internal proto- 
plasm is not permanently injured. Since it has been shown that HCN 
(4, 5) passes through living membranes and that the cyanides decrease 
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the viscosity of the internal protoplasm of amebae, it was thought 
desirable to ascertain whether the toxicity of cyanide is due entirely to 
its effect on the the cell membrane or to an effect on the membrane and 
the internal protoplasm. Twenty-five to thirty amebae in a single 
experiment were injected with HCN or KCN and then quickly im- 
mersed in cyanide solutions. A higher concentration of intracellular 
cyanide was obtained by this means than would have been obtained 
from immersion in a cyanide solution. If the toxicity of cyanide is 
due to an effect on the cell membrane and internal protoplasm, the 
injected individuals should die in a much shorter time after immersion 
than the uninjected animals. The results, however, show that the 
injected organisms do not die any sooner after immersion, than do the 
uninjected cells immersed in the same cyanide solutions. This seems 
to indicate that the toxic action of cyanide is exclusively a surface one. 

SUMMARY. 

The experiments seem to indicate that the toxicity of HCN and 
KCN for amebas is due to their effect on the cell membrane and not on 
the internal protoplasm. 

Concentrated solutions (n/10-n/300) of HCN or KCN produce an 
initial increase in viscosity of the protoplasm of amebae (immersed) 
which is followed by liquefaction and disintegration of the cell. 
Dilute solutions of HCN or KCN decrease the viscosity of the proto- 
plasm of amebae. 

Injections of HCN or KCN into amebae produce a reversible 
decrease in viscosity of the protoplasm. 
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THE INJECTION OF SULFATES INTO VALONIA. 

Bv L. R. BLINKS. 

{From the Laboratories of The Rockcfelkr Institute for Medical Research.) 

(Accepted for publication, May 24, 1928.) 

Cells of Valonia inacrophysa, whUe ordinarily free from sulfate in 
the vacuolar sap,* occasionally are found in apparently normal state 
yet gmng a test for this ion. In order to determine its effect directly, 
the following experiments were performed in Bermuda in 1924. The 
number of cells was small (30) but the results sufficiently definite to 
justify certain conclusions. The method furthermore is of interest 
in view of its later employment for the injection of toxic substances.* 

Two successive operations were employed. A small amount of 
sap (about 1/8 of the cell volume) was withdrawn through a fine 
capillary. This was removed and a second capillary inserted, con- 
taining the solution for injection. The contents were forced in under 
air pressure (taking care that no bubbles entered) until the cell was 
turgid. The capillary was removed while the pressure was still 
bring applied. 

Mortality was high due to the two punctures and the consequent 
temporary softness of the cell, but a small number of cells survived in 
both of two groups. In group A a solution of 0.6 ii KCI was injected. 
Of these 2 cells survived and lived 2 weeks, when the experiment was 
discontinued. In group B a solution of 0.4 it KSS 04 was injected, 
and 3 cells survived. At the end of 2 weeks the sap was removed 
from all the cells and tested for sulfate ion. Group A gave no test, 
while group B gave a very strong one (approximately as much as the 
surrounding sea water). The cells were turgid and seemed normal 
in every respect. Hence, as far as we can judge from these experi- 

* Osterhout, W. J. V., I. Gen. Rhysiol.. 1922-23, v, 225. 

*Rapkine and Wuimser have also reported the injection of dyes into the 
vacuole of Spirogyra, using the method of Chambers as modified by the Need- 
hams (Rapkine, L., and Wurmser, R., Proc. Roy. Soc. London. Series B, 1927, 
cii, 128). 
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ments, the protoplasm can tolerate a considerable amount of sulfate 
on the vacuolar as v-ell as on the outer surface. 

It is also e\ident that there is no mechanism for rapidly disposing 
of sulfate after it has entered. If, therefore, the cells have in the 
past suffered mechanical or other injury which temporarily increased 
the permeability of sulfates, recovery would still leave a certain 
amount of these in tlie vacuole, without subsequent injury to the cell. 

SUMMARY. 

Potassium chloride and sulfate were injected into the vacuole of 
Valouia. The surviving cells tolerated the presence of these solutions. 
Sulfate, although ordinarily absent from the sap, is not rapidly 
eliminated when introduced. Hence the sulfate occasionally found 
in cells of normal appearance may have entered due to temporary 
injury followed by recovery. 



INTERNAL VERSUS EXTERNAL TOXICITY IN VALONIA. 

By a. G. JACQUES ahd W. J. V. OSTERHOUT. 

{From the Laboratories oj The Roclejeller InslUule Jor Medical Research.) 

(Accepted for publication, June 5, 1928.) 

Our bioelectric measurements indicate that in Nilella and Valonia 
the protoplasm consists of layers,* of which the inner is more sensitive 
to the action of chloroform than the outer (when both are in contact 
with the same electrolytes at the same concentration).* 

It is a matter of considerable interest to determine the relative 
sensitivity of these layers by applying a toxic substance to each one 
separately. The experiments here described were made for this pur- 
pose. The cells were divided into two groups. Those of group A 
were allowed to stand in sea water containing a small amount of the 
toxic agent so that only the outer layer (X) was directly exposed. 
In group B sap containing the toxic agent was injected into the cells.* 
Here only the inner layer (T) was directly exposed. It seems probable 
that both X and T are relatively impermeable to the to.xic agent 
here employed (MnCb), at least as long as the protoplasm is not 
severely injured, and if this is the case we may expect death to occur 
more rapidly when the poison is applied to the more sensitive layer.* 

The experiments were carried out in Bermuda on cells of Vatoma tnacrophysa 
(containing from 0.3 to 1.2 cc. of sap) at about 20-25'’C. 

It was necessary to find a toxic agent which could be measured with a fair degree 
of accuracy even in very small amounts. Such orgamc reagents as chloroform or 
formaldehyde were ruled out because of analytical difficulties. After a number of 
trials in which Ni++, Cd+*', Cu*'*', Fe**"*, Cr+e, and Mn’"* were investigated our 
choice feil on the last. From the analytical point of view Mn is excellent, since 


* It is assumed that there is an inner layer F and an outer iayer X both of 
which are probably non-aqueous: between them there is an aqueous iayer IF. 

* CJ. Osterhout, W. J. V., and Harris, E. S., /. Gen. Physiol, 1927-28, xi, 673. 

* C/. Blinks, L. R., J. Gen. Physiol, 1928-29, xii, 207. 

* But if the protoplasm were freely permeable to the toxic agent it would make 
little difference whether it is injected into the cell or applied from the outside. 
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it can be determined to 0.01 mg. -with good accuracy. It has, however, several 
valences (2, 3, 4, 6, and 7). In our experiments it was employed in the form of the 
bivalent salt, hInCIo. This may be considered as the salt of a fairly strong base 
and a strong acid since it undergoes no appreciable hydrolysis. A possible 
objection is the imcertainty in regard to oxidation. In the sea water the chance 
of oxidation must be very small. On the other hand we know very little about 
the o.xidation conditions within the vacuole of the cell. We do know, however, 
that the normal o.xidation potentials of the electrodes 

Pt + 15 N HoSOi 

are strongly positive: according to Grube and Huberich^ over l.S plus referred to 
the hydrogen electrode taken as zero. This indicates such a strong tendency of 
the higher valence compoimd to be reduced that it does not seem likely that the 
cell can oxidize hInClo. 

It was hoped at the start that w’e might be able to determine the maximum 
concentration of Mn++ within the vacuole which the cell would tolerate in- 
definitely.® This was not realized. A considerable number of cells were found 
which fulfilled the conditions required, but on analysis they were found to contain 
so little Mn that the results w'ere very inaccurate. In 17 out of 20 cases where the 
cells lived for a long time not more than a trace was foimd. For a s imil ar reason 
we were unable to determine very accurately the maximum concentration of 
hlnCl: in the sea water that the cell would tolerate indefinitely. The plan was 
therefore adopted of injecting the cells in group A with sap containing MnCU, 
and allowing them to stand in sea water imtil dead.'^ Analyses were then made 
of the cell contents. In this way data were obtained giving the length of life of 
cells containing 0.004 to 0.185 per cent of JlnCIj in their sap. In group B the 
cells (stabbed with a capillary but not injected with MnCIs) were simply placed 
in sea water containing MnCl 2 and allowed to remain imtil dead. 

Technique. 

In a preidous paper® we have stated that occasionally cells which had been 
impaled on a capillar}’’ and then shaken from the capillary into sea water, healed 

® Grube, G., and Huberich, K., Z. Elektrochem., 1923, xxix, 8. 

® “Indefinitely” is here used in a limited sense. We know that cells will live 
for periods of months in sea water in the laboratory, vdthout showing any change 
in the protoplasm except a sh’ght fading of the color. In this work “indefinitely” 
simply indicates a period of a month or more during which there is no more change 
in the appearance than would be displayed by a cell not exposed to Mn. 

’ The sense in which this word is employed is explained on page 215. 

® Osterhout, W. J. Y., Damon, E. B., and Jacques, A. G., J. Gen. Physiol., 
1927-2S, xi, 202. 
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up, becoming as turgid as unpunctured cells and continuing to live. This ob- 
servation formed the basis of our present work. It was found that the proportion 
of punctured cells which could be made to heal could be very greatly increased 
by careful handlmg. Glass capillaries were used, and these were attached to a 
Luer hj-podermic syringe of 2 cc. capacity. The capillaries were considerably 
finer than those used by us in making the measurements of potential difference. 
The glass at the tip was extremely thin, and the point was broken off at an angle 
to facilitate the piercing of the reZatively tough cellulose wall. Durmg injection 
the syringe was filled with sap containing a definite concentration of ^InCh. 
The cell w’as then grasped firmly between the thumb and forefinger and quickly 
impaled on the capillary and at the same time a sUght pressure was applied to the 
plunger of the syringe. As soon as the cell was in place on the capillary it was 


Figs. 1 and 


Fig. t. Fig. 2. 

2. Methods of inserting a hoUow steel needle into the cell. 


relinquished by the fingers, and then a considerable pressure was applied to the 
piston. At this stage, those cells which showed any sign of leakage around the 
capillaiy were rejected. This was done because any severe leak indicated that 
an undue displacement of the natund sap by artificial sap plus MnCh had prob- 
ably occurred, and also because when a leaked on puncturing there was usually 
some scouring and tearing of the protoplasm at the site of the leak. This was 
probably due to the sudden rush of sap out through the minute annular space. 
Cells so damaged usually failed to heal. The passage of sap -f ilnCls into the cell 
could be observed owing to the difference of refractive index of the solutions. 
It was thus possible to control in a very rough way the amount injected. It 
is obvious that at the moment of injection the pressure in the vacuole must have 
been above normal. Nevertheless 5n only a very few cases (excepting those cells 
which leaked at the puncture) was there any evidence of rupture of the cell wall. 
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Further it is of interest to note that those cells which showed any sign of such 
rupture were invariablj’^ large, containing 0.75 cc. or more. The actual transfer 
of the solution from the sjnringe to the cell took only a few seconds. While the 
pressure was still maintained the cell was brushed quickly from the capillary into 
a large volume of sea water. 

This method of injection yielded the greatest number of cells which healed. 
Deflation of the cell was complete!}' avoided. A second method which was tried 
and abandoned involved the use of a very fine hollow steel needle. This was 
groimd off at the point at a steep angle. The cell was brought to the needle and 
forced up on it rather slowly. As Fig. 1 shows there was at the start a passage 
through which sap could escape as indicated by the arrow. This passage was 
closed as soon as the impalement was complete (Fig. 2). By applying a slight 
’ pressure to the piston the loss of sap was made up by the injected solution. The 
advantage was that no excess of pressure had to be applied to the interior of the 
cell, and that after practice it was possible to determine the amount of entering 
solution quite accurately by controlling tlie speed at which the hole was closed up. 
This plan, however, involved some deflation of the cell which is often fatal. If 
the cell wall is creased or folded the protoplasm is likely to become detached at this 
point, and this disturbance spreads until death occms. When the cell is trans- 
ferred from the capillary to the sea water after injection by the first method 
described, it is obvious that the moment it leaves the tip there must be a fall in 
the internal pressure by the escape of liquid through the orifice. Undoubtedly 
the time of outflow would be very short, both because the internal pressure would 
be high, and the orifice (which may be regarded as a very short capillary of 
relatively great diameter) would offer very small resistance to the outflow. Hence 
we should anticipate a great acceleration of the liquid at the orifice but we should 
not expect any great scouring of the protoplasm at the circumference for owing to 
the size of the opening the greatest acceleration would be opposite the center of 
the orifice, decreasing outward to the circiunference. This is in marked contrast 
to the case previously discussed, where the flow was through a tiny annular orifice. 
Here o^\•ing to the smallness of the opening the greatest acceleration would be 
opposite the edges. It is probable that most of the material which escaped from 
the cell when the pressure fell was natural sap; for the injected sap plus MnClj had 
a greater density and would tend to fall to the bottom of the cell away from the 
site of the puncture. This could actually be observed in certain preliminary 
e.xpcriments where the pink Co ion was injected. The ideal condition would have 
been to have released the pressure on the piston at the moment the cell left the 
capillar.'. This, however, could not be realized in practice and in consequence 
the e.xterior of the cell was subjected to a rain of the toxic solution at this time. 
However, by holding the cell just above the surface of a large beaker of sea water 
the length of this e.xix)surc was cut dorni and after injection the cell was removed 
from the beaker at once and washed in a stream of sea water. This served to 
rock and rotate the cell, and helped to bring about a thorough mixing of the sap 
.and the slightly hcaa-ier to.xic solution which was injected. The cell was then 
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placed in a 50 cc. crystallizing dish containing fresh sea water. This was kept 
covered to prevent evaporation. Each cell was preserved in a separate crystalliz- 
ing dish to avoid the effect of exosmoas from other cells. 

It was recognized that before healing was complete a cert^ amount of MnCla 
might escape from the cell by diffusion through the orifice. In order to minimize 
any effect that this might have on the exterior of the cell, the sea water was 
changed a few hours after mjcction and then daily until the cell was healed. 

To apply the toxic solution to the exterior the cells were placed in sea water 
containing varying concentrations of MnCh, 1 cell to a dish. Weighed amounts 
of hlnClj 2 H 2 O were added to sea water, but owing to the uncert^ water content, 
the solutions so made up were analyzed for manganese. 

It is plain that when the solution is injected into the cell we must considernot 
only the action of the toxic solution of the layer Y but also the effect of the 
punctme on the protoplasm. An attempt was made to eliminate the effect of 
stabbing by trjfing to determine the percentage of cells dying as the resiilt of the 
stab alone but this was abandoned in favor of the plan of impaling all cells. All 
the cells of group B before being placed in the sea water containing MnCIj were 
injected with artificial sap contairung no Mn. The possibility of the diffusion of 
MnCU through the orifice into such cells must be considered. We might have 
permitted each cell to heal in sea water before placing it in the toxic sea water. 
But it was felt that this would give an advantage to these cells in comparison with 
those of group A, wlfich were exposed to the Mn from the moment of injection. 

Our experiments were carried out in two series, the following routine being 
observed. A few cells were injected with sap containing MnCh, washed, and placed 
in Mparate vessels of sea water, then the syringe was washed out with distilled 
water and finally with artifidal sap. Then the same number of cells were injected 
with artifidal sap, washed, and transferred to separate vessels of sea water con- 
tainmg MnClj. Finally a smaller but proportional number of cells were injected 
with the sap containing no MnCb, and these were placed, after washing, in sea 
water to serve as controls. This process was repeated, until the required number 
of cells for the series had been obtained. By proceeding in this way we made 
certain that the cells in each group were injected under exactly comparable 
conditions.® 

It was not possible to control, except very roughly, the concentration of MnClj 
apphed to the interior of the cell. A small measure of control could be exerdsed 
by varying the concentration of the MnCI* in the injected sap. In practice two 
solutions were used, containing respectively about 0.05 n and 0.25 n MnClj. 
These concentrations represented a compromise. When a solution 0.01 n was 
injected into 25 cells 18 of them lived for more than 2 weeks without sign of injxiry. 
At tiie end of this period the esperiment wm terminated. On analysis only 6 


® The needles were of course very fragile and when one broke during the stabbing 
the cell was rejected. 
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cells showed more than a trace of hlnCI" present, while in two cases no Mn was 
detected. On the other hand, when a solution containing 0.1 n MnCb was 
injected into a group of 9 cells, 8 of them failed to heal and within 48 hours the 
protoplasm had detached itseK from the cellulose wall. 

During the first 2 days after injection aU the cells were examined carefully for 
signs of healing. In this respect the behavior of the control cells was of great 
interest. I^Iany of these showed definite signs of recoveiY in 6 hours, and in nearly 
all cases healing was complete (as far as the eye could detect) within 24 to 48 hours. 
The \dsible signs of healing are the deposit of a black material in the puncture and 
the regaining of full turgidity.^® Most of these cells continued to live indefinitely. 
A group of such healed cells compared with a group of unpunctmred cells kept 
under similar conditions faded to show an appreciably higher mortality in 20 days. 
The effect of impalement is apparently sho'mi at once, and if impaled cells heal 
they will survive almost as well as unpunctured cells. This conclusion is in line 
with our previous e.xperiments® on potential difference in which cells were impaled 
and left on capillaries in sea water for periods up to a month, without suffering any 
apparent injurj'. 

We believe that our procedure eliminated the effect of the impalement. All 
cells which persistently remained soft were rejected, and all cells which showed 
complete or ewn partial healing were kept (by partial healmg we mean that a few 
cells showed the deposition of the black material in the punctme but died before 
they had completely recovered their turgidity). 

It was obsen'ed that in the presence of Mn a series of changes took place with 
considerable regularity. Sometime after the sealing of the punctmre, the proto- 
plasm showed long thin areas of a lighter color. These widened, and became still 
lighter or even colorless. This process continued until the protoplasm was with- 
out color e.xcept for ver^’ small dark irregular patches. Dimng these changes the 
cell retained its usual turgidity. At length it softened abruptly. At this stage 
the protoplasm either detached itself spontaneously from the cellulose wall or the 
detachment occurred when the cell was gently rolled between the fingers. These 
changes took place in both group A and group B when the concentration of the 
MnCl; was high. At lower concentrations the appearance of the lighter areas was 
either ver>’ much delayed or if they appeared early they spread comparatively 
slowly. In these cases the protoplasm usually detached itself spontaneously and 
the “colorless” and “soft” stages were absent. Variations of these main types 
of bcha\nor were also observed. It was therefore necessary to select a stage in 
the protoplasmic changes to ser\'e as a reference point in comparing the length of 


About 7 per cent failed to heal. These remained soft and within 24 to 72 
hours showed a definite detachment of the protoplasm from the cellulose wall. 
In many of these cases the protoplasmic structure was greatly altered, and in 
others on gentle rolling between thumb and forefinger the protoplasmic layer 
broke up. 
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life of the cells. Only two points seemed suitoble, namely: the first appearance of 
the light streaks, and the detachment of the protoplasm. The first of these was 
less desirable for it was not always possible to distinguish slight irreguarjties 
pi^nt at the start from the incipient streakiness. The detachment of the 
protoplasm was therefore selected as our reference point. There was no detectable 
diffusion of or SO T into the cell (and no diffusion of Mn"’’’’' from the cell) 
at any stage preceding the detachment of the protoplasm. A few hours after this 
had occurred, however, sufficient diffusion of these ions across the membrane had 
taken place to be readily detected. It would therefore seem as though this is the 
point at which the protoplasm becomes freely permeable. In the discussion which 
follows we ^all designate cells which have reached this point as “dead.”^^ 

Analyses. 

It vras not, of course, possible to tell the exact moment when the protoplasm 
became freely permeable in cases where its detachment was spontaneous and hence 
in cells of group A it was necessary to take into account MnClj which might have 
passed out into the sea water by diffusion. In making the analyses, therefore, the 
sea water was tested for Mn with the deUcate reagent potassium periodate. 
\Vhen Mn was detected, care was taken to extract all the sap from the cell. This 
was done by pierdng it with a fairly fine capillary pipette and by applying con- 
siderable suction. The external pressure caused the cell to collapse completely, 
and drove not only all the sap but also the detached protoplasm into the pipette. 
The sap was blown from the pipette into a small glass-stoppcred bottle and 
weighed. A certain amount of inaccuracy was therefore introduced into the 
analysis since the weight would be too great by the weight of the protopasm. 
On the other hand since some of the Mn had passed out into the sea water 
the w’eight of sap from this cause was too little. We cannot accurately estimate 
these errors which tend to compensate each other, nevertheless it does not seem 
that they could have affected the final results very seriously. After the sap had 
been weighed it was added to the sea water in which the cell had stood and the 
solution was evaporated with 0.5 cc, of concentrated HNO3, to oxidize the proto- 
plasm, and 0.5 cc. of concentrated HjSOi, to change aU the chlorides to sulfates. 
As an extra precaution, because of the large amount of chloride present, a second 
evaporation with HjSO* was performed. The Ain vras then oxidized according 
to the well known bismuthate method, and compared with standards containing 
known amoimts of In the group B analyses, where no appreciable amounts 

of Mn were detected in the sea water bathing the cells, the sea water was not in- 
cluded for the analysis, and since it was not necessary to empty the cell com- 


^ See also page 210. 

For details of the analysis see Standard methods for the examination of water 
and sewage, American Public Health Association, Boston, Sth edition, 51. 
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pletely, sap free from protoplasm was obtained for analysis. We have not been 
able to detect in these two sets of group B results any sj-stematic variation com- 
parable with the natural variation of the cells themselves. 

DISCUSSION. 

The effect of the treatment is shown in Fig. 3. For group A 
(iSIn applied externall}') the figures were obtained by averaging the 
length of life of all the cells (usually IS) at each concentration. For 



Fig. 3. Duration of life. The points for group A are obtained by averaging 
the length of life at each concentration. Those for group B are separate deter- 
minations of individual cells, the curve being drawn free-hand without attempt- 
ing anything more than a rough fit. 

group B (Mn applied internally) the length of life of each cell was 
plotted and a curve drawn free-hand without any attempt to do more 
than make a rough fit. The scattering of the points at low concen- 
trations is to be expected since in general the application of dilute 
solutions of to.xic substances gives ver>' irregular results. (In general 
the controls lived more than a month after being stabbed.) 

It is obvious that the cells of group A lived about tvice as long as 
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those of group B. The difference might have been a little greater if 
the amount of Mn available for combination with the protoplasm had 
been the same in both cases; but where the Mn was applied externally 
at the same concentration as in the sap the external volume of solution 
was greater (10 to 15 cc. for each cell). Hence if the protoplasm com- 
bined with most of the Mn there would be more available in the latter 
case but it is not probable that more than a small fraction of the Mn 
was taken up by the protoplasm.” 

Earlier in this paper we spoke of the possibility of the diffusion of 
MnCIs from the sea water into the cell before healing was complete. 
This might tend to reduce the average life of the cells by subjecting 
F as well as X to the action of the toxic agent. This would tend to 
bring the curves closer together. Hence any error involved would 
not invalidate the conclusion that the injection of the MnCh pro- 
duces death more quickly than application to the exterior. 

Hydrolysis” of MnCi- might affect the results by increasing the 
acidity but our tests indicate that this effect is negligible. 

If we take the curves as drawn we see that, for example, when 
0.0003 M MnClj is applied internally the cells live about 12 days; to 
shorten the life of the cell to the same extent by an external application 
would require about 0.0045 M, a concentration more than 10 times as 
great. 

The simplest interpretation might be to regard the inner layer, 
Y, as more sensitive than the outer, X, and to suppose that as soon as 
the inner layer is sufficiently altered to become permeable to MnClj 
the latter diffuses through Y and attacks X. An attack from the out- 
side would be slower because of the greater resistance of X. 

An alternative assumption might be that X is permeable to the 
toxic agent and Y is not, and that the layer which is permeable is not 

” It is of course possible that some Mn may combine with the cell wall in such 
a way as to be removed from the sphere of action but it does not seem probable 
that this is a factor of importance, especially as each cell was placed in a sepa- 
rate dish containing 10 to 15 cc. of solution. 

'* The hydrolysis of MnClj appears to have been measured only once. Thus 
KuUgren {Z. physik. Client,, 1913, Ixxxv, 473; see Landolt-Bbmstein, Physikalisch- 
chenusche Tabellen, Berlin, Sth edition, 1923, ii, 1170) found by the sugar inver- 
sion method that a 0.25 u MnClj solution at KKf’C. was hydrolyzed only 0.0017 
per cent. 
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injured by tbe IMnCb which diffuses through it so that when th( 
solution is injected Y will be attacked at once, but X will i 
injured until after the alteration of When the toxic solu 
applied to the outside of the cell Y will be subject to attack onl; 
the toxic substance has diffused through X. 

Even if there are differences of permeability it is probable tl 
also have differences of sensitivity as well to deal with. The as 
tion that X and F are unlike is in harmony with our previous w 
potential differences across the protoplasm of Valonia^^^'^ an 
experiments on the marine alga Griffithsia^^ and with the investig 
of de Vries^® in so far as they may be interpreted to mean th 
inner and outer surfaces do not act alike. But the statem 
Hober®® that the inner and outer surfaces of the protoplasm n 
unlike seems to apply rather to a difference between the imi( 
outer surfaces of X. 

It is probably not worth while to attempt to compare our : 
with those of Chambers and his coworkers who have in some 
found much less toxicity when a substance is injected into / 
than when applied to the outside,®' since in these cases the 
substance was not injected into a pre-existing vacuole as in the ( 
Valonia where the mechanism involved may be quite different. 

Throughout this part of the discussion the destruction of either layer 
sidered to be equivalent to death. 

Osterhout, W. J. V., Damon, E. B,, and Jacques, A. G., J. Gen. I 
1927-28, xi, 193. 

''Experimental evidence seems to indicate that X is actually perme 
certain ions, while 3’’ may not be. 

Osterhout, W. J. V., Science, 1913, xxxviii, 408. 

'®de t^ries, H., Jahrb. -jnssaisclt. Bel., 1885, xvi, 465. See also Kiis 
Bcr. hot. Ges., 1909, xxvdi, 589; Arch. EntU'cklngstneckn. Organ., 1910, xxi 
351 (Festschrift fiir Wilhelm Roux); Z. Bot., 1910, ii, 689. 

®®Hober, R., Physikalische Chemie der Zelle und der Gewebe, Leips 
edition, 1926, 732. 

A particularly striking case is that of picric acid, as described by PoUa 
Howland (PoIlacJ:, H., Free. Sac. Exp. Biol, and Med., 1927, xxv, 145. He 
R. B., and Pollack, H., Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol., and Med., 1927, xxv, 221). 
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SUMMARY, 

When MnClj is injected into the cells of Valoitia macrophysa they' 
live only about half as long as 'when the same concentration is applied 
to the exterior of the cell. This is due to toxic action and not to the 
mechanical disturbance accompanying the injection (since all cells 
■were stabbed in the same manner by the capillary). 

A variety of explanations are suggested, all of -which involve a differ- 
ence between the inner and outer layers of the protoplasm. 
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In a previous paper of this series a flat form of the dried collodion 
membrane and its method of preparation was described (1). As 
this form of membrane presented certain advantages in durability 
and convenience of manipulation over the previously used bag mem- 
branes, it was the type used in most of the subsequent investigations. 
Electric transfer experiments in which relatively strong electric cur- 
rents were used (2, 3) and difiusion experiments continued over a 
period of several months (4) were both made possible because of the 
resistant and stable properties of these membranes. In experiments 
to be reported on in the near future the same type of membrane was 
used for conductivity measurements. In view of the many experi- 
ments made with these membranes it has seemed desirable to publish a 
brief account of measurements of the dimensions and physical proper- 
ties of some of them. Such measurements are necessary when one 
wishes to compare diffusion rates, conductivity values, etc., with re- 
sults obtained with other types of membranes. In the last paper of 
this series (4), dealing with the diffusion of non-electrolytes, the rates 
of diffusion of acetone, glycerol, urea and glucose were measured for 
a number of these membranes but as the result desired was a ratio of 
the rates at which different substances diffused it was not necessary to 
reduce the results with any one membrane to terms of unit area 
and thickness. Nevertheless some points of interest can be brought 
out by so doing as will be shown presently. 

The membranes used in the present study were selected from those 
221 
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pre^^ously used in the non-electrolyte diffusion experiments. The 
following measurements were made: 


1. Area . — The membrane was removed from its bell-shaped glass supporting 
frame bj' cutting the attacliment around the outside rim with a knife. With 
scissors the membrane was then trimmed in such a way as to remove as nearly as 
possible those bits of collodion whose only purpose was to glue the membrane to 
its frame. There remained a smooth, flat and approximatelj’^ circular piece of 
collodion comprising at least most of the previously functioning surface. This 
was placed in water. For an estimation of the functioning area of the membrane 
it would have been sufficiently accurate to consider the membrane as a perfect 
circle and calculate tlie area from measurements of the diameter. However, as 
it was desired to use tlie exact area of the piece removed in calculating the mem- 
br.ane thickness, another method of obtaining the area was employed. A piece 
of good grade rather hca\w white paper was selected and from it a square exactly 
15 cm. on each side was cut. The weight of this piece of paper was determined. 
The membrane was then quickly blotted, placed on a piece of glass with the 
paper over it and tlie outline traced with a pencil. The tracing was repeated so 
that four outlines were made on the one piece of paper. These were now carefully 
cut out and weighed. The area of the piece of membrane was then calculated 
from the proportion. 


Membrane area: 225 cm-. 


Weight of 4 tracings 
4 ■ 


Weight of 225 cm-. 


2. ircig/i/ of U'cl Membrane . — By the weight of a wet membrane is meant the 
total weight of a membrane whose pore channels are still filled with water. Fol- 
lowing tlie method of Hitchcock (5) each membrane was quickly blotted between 
filter papers, wiped dra' of surface water, placed in a covered moisture dish and 
weighed. The average of several such weighings was taken as the correct weight. 
At first glance it would seem that such weighings must be extremely inaccurate 
because vari'ing amounts of water might be removed from the pores by the filter 
paper. It is of interest, tlien, that the average deviation from the mean rate was 
never greater than 0.36 per cent and for all the membranes studied averaged 
0.12 per cent. 

i. Weighl of Membrane Immersed in Water . — Several weighings were made of 
the membrane when it was suspended in water by a fine hair, the average figure 
being entered as the correct weight. The temperature of tlie water was recorded. 

4. Weight of Dry Membrane . — After all other measurements had been completed 
the membrane was dried to constant weight in an oven at 60°C. This usually 
was reached in about 6 hours. With the Upc of collodion used it was not possible 
to dr>' at lOO’C. as did Hitchcock. This temperature caused the collodion to 
become yellow and to lose weight steadily. 


From the above measurements the following membrane dimensions 
were computed: 
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(a) Thickness: The weight of the wet membrane in air minus the 
weight when immersed in water equaled the displacement of water. 
The latter figure when corrected for temperature gave the volume of 
the membrane. The volume divided by the area gave the thickness. 
The average thickness of all the membranes studied was 0.0903 
mm. This method of obtaining an accurate estimate of the thickness 
of a thin membrane is essentially the same as that used by Bjerrum 
and Manegold (6). These authors did not determine the weight of 
their membranes suspended in water but by using in their calculations 
a fixed value for the density of collodion reached the same result. 

(b) Average cross-section area of pores: On the assumption that 
the weight of the wet membrane is merely equal to the weight of the 
dry membrane plus the weight of the water within the channels the 
latter weight was found and from it by temperature correction (in 
this case of negligible importance) the volume of the pores was com- 
puted. The pore volume divided by the membrane thickness gave 
an estimate of the average pore area on cross-section. Whether the 
channels are sufficiently uniform in calibre to allow this figure to be 
regarded as the area at any cross-section, and more especially the pore 
area at the two surfaces, it is of course not possible to say. 

(c) Part of membrane occupied by pores: The proportion of the 
membrane occupied by pores was determined by finding the ratio 
between the pore volume and the volume of the whole membrane. 
The same percentage result could also be obtained by finding the ratio 
between the pore area and the area of the whole membrane. For the 
membranes studied it was found that the pores occupied from 10.5 
per cent to 15.4 per cent of the entire membrane (average 13.1 per 
cent). In studying a series of collodion membranes of varying per- 
meability but of the usual type used for dialysis Hitchcock (5) found 
that the more permeable membranes of his series were composed of 
7 to 8 times as much water as collodion while the less permeable 
contained half as much water as collodion. In this respect then the 
figures given here represent a continuation of Hitchcock's series, the 
dried type of membrane being much less permeable and containing 
a much smaller proportion of water. 

(d) Density of the wet membrane: The density of the wet mem- 
brane was determined by dividing the weight of the wet membrane by 
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its volvime (loss of weight in water corrected for temperature) . This 
figure represents tlie density of the membrane as a whole and in the 
form that it has been used in our experiments. It is of course a com- 
ponent result depending on the density of drj’- collodion and of water 
and of the proportions of the two in the membrane. In our series it 
varied from 1.567 to 1.602 and averaged 1.583. 

(e) Density of the dry membrane; This figure represents merely 
the density of the dried collodion from which the membranes were 
made. As the data already collected permitted its estimation for 
each membrane, it was determined in each case, the result being a 
check on the accuracy of the original measurements. The weight of 
the membrane immersed in water subtracted from the weight of the 
membrane after drying gave (after the usual temperature correction) 
the volume of the collodion framework of the membrane exclusive of 
the pore volume. The dry weight divided by this volume gave the 
density. In the present series the variations were from 1.669 to 
1.675, the average density being 1.672. The average deviation from 
the mean was only 0.11 per cent. The figure is in satisfactory agree- 
ment udth that of 1 .653 given by Hitchcock (5) for the collodion used in 
his e.xperimcnts and of 1.72 for that used by Bjerrum and Manegold (6). 

DISCUSSION. 

The various measurements enumerated in the foregoing paragraphs 
have been tabulated in Table I. Although we have given these meas- 
urements principally to place on record the dimensions of the mem- 
branes used in our various experiments, still a few items of interest 
may be brought out in connection with them. 

In the last paper of tliis series in publishing the results of diffusion 
experiments the amounts of acetone, urea, glycerol and glucose pass- 
ing the membranes were compared. The results for each membrane 
Averc not expressed in terms of unit thickness and area as only the ratio 
between the rates holding for two different substances was being 
studied. In explaining the large differences in the diffusion rates 
between the substances of larger and smaller molecular size, it was 
supposed that tlic rate of diffusion of each substance was proportional 
to a certain “available pore area.” The available pore area differed 
from the total pore area by the amount of pore area distributed among 
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holes too small to penmt the passage’ of that substance. Glucose 
diffused more slowly than glycerol and glycerol many times more 


TABLE I. 


Merobr&ne 

Area 

Thickaeas 

Deast^ wet 

Deauty diy 

Total area of 
pores at any 
cross-section 

Part of mem- 
brane occupied 
by pores 

F-1 

cm.* 

29.491 

min. 

0,1056 

MH 

m 

cm.* 

4.401 

Per cent 

14.9 

- F-2 

28.930 

0.1185 



3.720 

12.9 

F-3 


0.0S94 

BKsfH 

1.670 

4.113 

13.2 

F-S 


0.0950 

BRvfH 

1.674 

3.8S0 


F.7 

30 043 

0.1036 

1.589 

1.672 

3.704 


F-8 

27.871 

0.06S1 

1.602 

1.674 

2.934 


F-9 


0.08S6 

1.567 

1.669 

4.456 


F40 


0.0816 

1.593 

1.673 

3.607 


F-ll 

26.462 

0.1044 

1.591 

1.671 

3.120 


C-6 

30.232 

0.0766 

1.570 

1.675 

4.655 


07 

27.514 

0.0615 

1.571 

1.669 

4.027 

Hi H 


TABLE n. 



D'lQusSoa of glycerol 

Diffusion of acetone 

Klembrane 

No. 







Rate for 
entire 
tnembrane 

Rate lor unit 
portion ol 
metnbmne 

Average devia- 
Uoo from meao 
unit rate 

Rate lor 
entire 
membraoe 

Rate for unit 
poiUoaof 
membrane 

Average devia- 
tion from mean 
unit rate 




per tent 



per cent 

F-1 

1.71 




29.48 


F-2 

■SI 



83.2 

26.47 


F-3 



43.6 

125.3 

27.20 

13.3 

F-5 


0.191 


76.8 

18.79 


C-6 

7.04 

1.157 


167.4 

27.52 


C.7 

2.84 

0.433 


243.5 

37.13 



In the first column for each substance is given the diffusion rate for each of the 
membranes as p^e^dously determined. In the second column this rate has been 
standardized by multiplying by the membrane thickness (expressed in units of 
0.1 mm.) and dividing by the crosS'Section pore area. It will be seen that the 
standardized rates are considerably more uniform in the case of acetone than with 
glycerol. 


slowly than acetone because a much larger percentage of the total 
pore area was available for the substances of smaller molecular size. 
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In other words it can be inferred from this theory that as the molecular 
size of the diffusing substance decreases the value of the available pore 
area will approach that of the total pore area. It would then seem 
that in studjnng the diffusion rate of substances of small molecular 
size one might hope to find some relation to the total pore area whereas 
with substances of larger molecular size no such relation should exist. 
The experiments with acetone and glycerol seemed best suited for 
testing this assumption. Eight membranes were used in these ex- 
periments; six were measured by the method described in this paper. 
In making this test the values for the diffusion rates of acetone and 
glycerol given in the last paper (4) (Table IV) were reduced to terms 
of unit thickness (0.1 mm.) and unit pore area (1.0 sq. cm.) by using 
the dimensions given in Table I of this paper. The results are listed 
in Table II. It will be seen that according to expectation the stand- 
ardized rates for acetone are much more uniform than those for 
glycerol. With glycerol the average deviation from the mean result 
is 43.6 per cent while with acetone it is only 13.3 per cent. Better 
agreement than this could scarcely be expected for it must be remem- 
bered that according to the theory some part of the total pore area 
must be taken up by pores too small to permit the passage even of 
acetone. 

It has already been mentioned that one purpose in recording these 
measurements is to make possible comparisons with other types of 
membranes and especially with biological membranes. Such com- 
parisons are desirable and even necessary to determine within what 
limits the dried coUodion membrane may be taken as a model for 
very much more complicated cell membranes. Unfortunately pecul- 
iar obstacles stand in the way of him who would determine the di- 
mensions of cell membranes. These membranes are extremely thin 
and delicate and any kind of direct measurements are impossible. 
Within recent years several investigators, notably Fricke (7) and 
jMcCIendon (8), have described a method of approaching the problem 
indirectly. Both of these investigators have estimated the thickness 
of the red blood cell membrane from measurements of the electric 
capacity made with high frequency currents. At best the values given 
must be regarded as approximations only, for even if the factor of 
experimental error be elinnnated they depend upon assumed values 
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for the dielectric constant of the membranes. Nevertheless, the 
method is extremely ingenious and is the best approach to a difficult 
problem that has been made so far. McClendon has calculated the 
cell membrane thickness as 3 X 10"’ cm. if he assumes a dielectric 
constant of 3 and as 3 X 10"’ cm. if he takes the dielectric cdnstant 
as 10. Fricke, assuming a dielectric constant of 3, but with capacity 
measurements somewhat different from those of McClendon, cal- 
culated the thickness as 3.3 X 10"’ cm. In other words the membrane 
thickness is almost witliin the range of molecular dimensions. Recog- 
nizing the approximate nature of these figures it is interesting to use 
them for making some rough comparisons between the dried collodion 
membrane and the membrane of the red blood cell. 

In previous papers there have been enumerated some of the poten- 
tial effects observable when the dried collodion membrane represents 
the interphase in concentration chains and in chemical chains. It 
will be recalled that these potential differences do not depend on the 
thickness of the interphase but merely on the nature and concentra- 
tion of the adjacent solutions and on certain properties of the mem- 
brane itself. On the other hand the force acting on any charged par- 
ticle witlun the membrane depends on the intensity of the electric 
field at this point and the field intensity does depend on thickness. 
The electric field intensity (e) is given by the formula 

E 

'“d 

where E is the potential difference between the two borders of tlie 
membrane and d the membrane thickness. It is thus evident that, 
for a given potential difference, the thinner the membrane the greater 
the intensity of the electric field and consequently the greater the 
force acting upon a charged ion within its borders. If we take the 
thickness of the average dried collodion membrane of the type used in 
these experiments as 1 X 10~’ cm. and that of the red blood cell mem- 
brane as 3 X 10"’ cm. it is evident that equal potential effects will in 
the case of the cell membrane give rise to an electric field with an 
intensity 30,000 times greater than in the case of the collodion mem- 
brane. In other words very small electromotive effects may have a 
large significance with biological membranes. 
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In previously reported experiments in which the transfer nmnber of 
chlorine in several chloride solutions in different concentrations was 
detemuned by means of direct electric transfer experiments it was 
shown that the electric current itself was capable of altering appre- 
ciably the transfer number that existed at the moment of first appli- 
cation of the current. Even with currents of 2 to 4 milliamperes, 
which were used in most of the experiments, the results of electric 
transfer experiments were in certain ranges of concentration quite 
measurably different from transfer numbers estimated for the same 
membrane from concentration chains. Inasmuch as the rate at which 
a given electrolyte can diffuse across a membrane depends upon the 
transfer numbers of its ions (being a maximum when they are each 
equal to 0.5) it follows that an applied electromotive force can materi- 
ally change the rate of diffusion of a substance dissociated into ions. 
For example with one membrane in a medium concentration range with 
KCl an applied electromotive force of 1 volt was necessary to estab- 
lish a current of 4 milliamperes across the membrane. Supposing 
that tlfis membrane was roughly 0.1 mm, thick, this is equivalent to 
an electric field intensity of 100 volts per cm. To establish the same 
electric field intensity across the membrane of the red blood cell 
(thickness taken as 3 X 10“' cm.) would require a potential difference 
of only 0.03 millivolt. Potential differences of this magnitude and 
greater must frequently arise in the animal organism. In fact E. J. 
Warburg (9) has estimated that a difference in pH of from 7.2 to 7.4 
between cells and plasma may give rise to a potential difference of 
2 millivolts. It is possible though of course only a surmise that 
such electromotive effects arising as a result of nerve impulses or 
because of changes in the concentration of the tissue fluids may be 
of paramount importance in controlling rates of excretion and secre- 
tion by certain cells and be intimately associated with such complex 
phenomena as the chloride shift. 

From the standpoint of the diffusion of non-electrolytes it is inter- 
esting to see in how far the dried collodion membrane might serve as a 
model of a cell membrane if its dimensions were similar. At first 
glance the recorded rates for the diffusion of glucose with these col- 
lodion membranes seem extremely- slow and this slowness seems at 
variance with the rapidity with which the amount of glucose on the 
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two ades of the red blood cell membrane may become equalized. It 
wdll be recalled that with the collodion membranes the fastest rate 
recorded was only 1.57 X 10“' miliimols per hour for the whole mem- 
brane with a diffusion pressure of 2,4 atmospheres. This amounts to 
1.S6 X 10~’ mg. per minute per sq. cm. of membrane surface at the 
same pressure. The thickness of this membrane was 7.7 X 10~’ 
cm. Now it has been estimated that in 1 cc. of blood there are 5,000 
sq. cm. of membrane surface (8). If we again take the thickness as 
3 X 10'*' cm. and suppose that some physiological event has raised 
the plasma glucose 72 mg. per 100 cc. above the cell glucose (produc- 
ing a diffusion pressure of 0.1 atmosphere at 37 C.) we can calculate 
that if the substance of the red blood cell membrane were dried collo- 
dion glucose would diffuse across the membrane at a rate of 8.5 mg. 
per minute per cc. of blood as long as the pressure was maintained. 
That is, the entire 72 mg. per 100 cc. originally present as an excess in 
the plasma could have diffused across the cell membranes in about 5 
seconds. Of course the pressure is not maintained for as diffusion 
continues the pressure falls. But at least we can say that within 
several minutes the difference in concentration between cells and 
plasma would no longer be detectable and this is quite in accord with 
what little is known concerning the rapidity with which glucose may 
be exchanged between cells and plasma across the normal red blood 
cell membrane. 

SUMMARY. 

The fiat type of dried collodion membrane used by Michaelis and 
his assodates in numerous investigations has been subjected to men- 
suration in order that the dimensions of these membranes may be 
placed on record. The membranes had a functioning area of about 
30 cm., were approximately 0.1 mm. in thickness and were composed 
on the average of 87 per cent by volume of collodion and 13 per cent 
by volume of pores. 

In reviewing some of the previously reported results of diffusion 
experiments with non-electrolytes in the light of the calculated values 
for the total pore area for the same membranes additional evidence 
was presented to show that a smaller molecule (acetone) probably 
utilizes a much larger percentage of the total pore area for its diffusion 
than is available for a larger molecule (glycerol). 
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By using the figures of Fricke and hIcClendon for the thickness of 
the membrane of the red blood cell some comparisons were drawn 
between the dried collodion membrane as a model for certain biologi- 
cal membranes and the red blood cell membrane. In these compari- 
sons emphasis was placed on the exaggerated importance of small 
electromotive forces and vary slight permeabilities when these were 
associated with membranes of such extreme thinness as the red blood 
cell membrane. 
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iNTRODnenoN. 

In a previous paper' it was shown that the amount of arginine oc- 
curring as such (pK' = 8.1) in proteins is a small portion of the arginine 
found on hydrolysis. The remainder is produced by the hydrolysis 
of a weak basic group (pK' = 4.6) to which the name “prearginine” 
is given.' 

n. 

Bdestin. 

We now turn to edestin (a protein from hemp) which gives a high 
yield in arginine on hydrolysis. The available data on edestin in 
alkaline solution are inconsistent and we obtained new titration 
data in this range. Since our new data are no marked improvement 
over the old we will not publish them but present our analysis of the 
data assembled by Cohn.’ Curve A in Fig. 1 shows the experimental 
values. The dotted portion of Curve A (in alkaline solution) indi- 
cates that the protein is modified in that range. The true curve in 
alkaline solution should agree with Curve Bs. 

Curve Bi corresponds to the amino acids found on hydrolysis. In 

^ Simms, H. S., J. Gen. Fhysiol.t 1928, xi, 629. 

2 The name “prearginine” is given to that portion of the protein molecule 
having a basic group iomzing about pH 4.6 and yielding arginine on hydrolysis. 
It may be composed of one, or of more than one, amino acid. Such a weak basic 
group should consist of a primary amino group, attached to a conjugated iin- 
saturated system (perhaps cyclic) as in aniline or cytosine. 

“ Cohn, E., Physiol Rev., 1925, v, 349. 
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Fig. 1. A. Experimental titration curve of edestin. Bi, Bo, Bz, curves 
calciilated to correspond vrith various amounts of the ionizable groups. 


TABLE I. 

Analysis of Edestin Data Demonstrating the Relation bctvcccn Arginine and 

Prcargininc. 


Groups 

Sources 

Indicts in edesUut 

EquH-alents per 2,500 srm. 

On 

hydrolysis 

Titration 

data 

Difference 

Addic 1 

D!carbox}’lic adds* 
TjTOsine 

pGi' = 3. Of 
pG»' = 9.4 

4.5* 

0.7 

m 

-4.0 

0 

■ 

■ 

Prearglnlne 

Histidine 

Arginine 

Lysine 

pG.' = 3.6t 
pG,'= 5. If 
pG,' = 8.1 
pGt' = 10.6 

0 

0.6 

2.2 

0.6 

2.2 

0.5 

0 

0.5 

-f2.2 

-0.1 

-2.2 

-0.1 


* The \*alue for the free carbox>-l groups is the total dicarboxsdic adds minus 
the amount bound as amides (7,S — 3.3 = 4.5 equivalents). 

t The indices of carboxs'l groups, of prearginine and of histidine in gelatin are 
about 3.5, 4.6 and 6.1 respectively. 
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Bj there is no arginine but an equal amount (2.2 equivalents) of pre- 
arginine. Bt represents the same groups but in the amounts given in 
Table I (under “titration data”). This last curve (Bj) is probably 
correct on the alkaline side but must be shifted to the left on the 
acid side in order to agree with the experimental data (Curve A). 
This indicates that the COOH index is a little lower than 3.S (say 
3.0) and the prearginine and histidine indices are lower than their usual 
values (about 3.6 and 5.1). 

The results of the titration curve analysis are given in the next to 
the last column of Table I. The preceding column gives the equiva- 
lents of the amino acids found on hydrolysis. The values for histi- 
dine and lysine (0.6 and 0.6) are taken from Van S!yke‘ rather than 
from Vickery and Leavenworth* since the latter values (0.3 and 0.4) 
are lower than those we obtain from titration data (O.S and 0.5). 

It will be observed that there is no free arginine group in edeslin 
and that all the 2.2 equivalents found on hydrolysis exist in this pro- 
tein as prearginine. 4.0 equivalents of the “free” carboxyl groups 
do not ionize (perhaps bound as anhydride). All the other groups 
i.e., tyrosine, histidine and lysine exist in edestin in approximately 
the amounts found on hydrolysis. 


Hydrolyzed Edestin. 

We made up four samples of edestin and hydrolyzed them with pep- 
sin in acid solution (data given in Tables II to V). The hydrolyses 
were stopped at different points, neutralized with an amount of alkali 
exactly equal to the acid and titrated electrometrically. 

Edestin contains 18.6 per cent nitrogen, or 33.3 mols per 2,500 
gm. 9.0 equivalents of this is non-a-nitrogen in the basic groups, 
leaving 24.3 equivalents of a-nitrogen. The initial add-combining 
capacity (due to the ionizable non-a-nitrogen) is 3.2 equivalents. 
Hence the degree of hydrolysis given by the equation 

too (A - 3.2) 

Per cent hydrolysis = 


* Van Slyke, D. D., J. Biol. Client.. 1911, x, 15. 

* Vickeiy, H. B., and Leavenworth, C. S., J. Biol. Client.. 1928, Ixxvi, 707. 
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-pH- 


Fig. 2. Titration oin-es of edestin (£), of pepsin (P) and of solutions of edestin 
hydroU'zed to different degrees with pepsin (EPi, EP», EPz, and EPi). 
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where A is the acid-combining capacity (in equivalents per 2,500 gm.) 
of a hydrolyzed solution. On this basis the four samples of edestin 
were hydrolyzed 5 per cent, 14 per cent, 18 per cent and about 30 per 
cent respectively. These were titrated and the data are given in 
Tables n to V. 

None of these solutions showed any change of prearginine into ar- 
ginine in their titration data (given in Fig. 2). Such a change would 
be manifested by a drop in the EP curves at 3.7 (prearginine) and a 
rise at 8.1 (arginine), as compared with the Curve E of edestin. Com- 
parison curves* were drawn and in the first three samples corroborated 
this conclusion (that prearginine is not converted into arginine in 
these solutions) . However the comparison curve of the fourth sample 
showed that it had hydrolyzed so far that the buffer effect of the a 
carboxyl groups (3.3) and the a amino groups (7.9) would make it 
impossible to observe this change if it occurred. 

Thus we know that prearginine is not destroyed by hydrolysis up 
to 18 per cent with pepsin. We also know that complete hydrolysis 
destroys it, since arginine can be isolated quantitatively from the re- 
sulting solution.* 

Hunter’ has shown that the rate of hydrolysis of edestin with 
trypsin indicates that arginine exists in two forms. We would sup- 
pose that the more resistant form is prearginine except that the data 
(Table H) indicate, in this particular protein, that there is no free argi- 
nine group (all eidsting as prearginine). Felix* showed that part of the 
“arginine” from hydrolyzed proteins was not precipitated in the usual 
manner. This fraction may be prearginine. Edlbacher* separated 
fractions high in arginine from oxidized proteins. Part of these 
arginine-rich fractions resisted further hydrolysis. The significance is 
doubtful. 

* Simms, H. S., and Levene, P. A., J. Biol. Chem., 1926, Ixx, 319. The curves 
in Fig. 2 would be more accurate if the curve for the corresponding amount of 
pepsin were subtracted from the observed curve, but this wotdd not affect the 
conclusions. Titration data of pepsin are given in Table VI. 

’Hunter, A., Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada^ 1925, six, 1. 

* Felix, K., Z. physiol. Chem., 1922, cxx, 94. 

* Edlbacher, S., Z. physiol. Chem., 1924, cxxxiv, 129. 
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IV. 

Growth-Promoting Activity. 

Dr. Lillian E. Baker kindly tested the growth-promoting activity^® 
of the first three of the above samples of hydrolyzed edestin, on sar- 
comatous fibroblasts. They showed activity which was essentially 
the same in all three samples. The fourth sample was not tested. 


V. 

EXPERIMENTAL. 

The hydrolyses of edestin were carried out as follows: 3,750 gm. 
edestin in about 125 cc. water, plus the designated volume of M HCl, 
plus the designated weight (0.2-0.5 gm.) of Armour's 1 : 10,000 pepsin 
was allowed to stand the designated lengths of time at 37°C. 

After hydrolysis the HCl was neutralized with the same volume of 
M NaOH and the solutions were made up to 150 cc. (2.5 per cent edes- 
tin solution). The solutions were heated to 90°C. and filtered from 
the slight precipitate which formed on heating. These solutions were 
titrated by adding requisite amounts of dilute acid or base to 5 cc. 
samples, making up to 10 cc. and determining the pH. The final 
solutions were 1.25 per cent with respect to edestin, corresponding to 
a total volume of 300 cc. 

Carrel, A., and Baker, L. E., /. Exp. Med., 1926, xliv, 503. Baker, L. E., 
and Carrel, A., 1928, xlvii, 353, 371. 
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TABLE II. 

Titration Data oj Sample EPi of Edesiin Hydrolyzed vnlh Pepsin. 


(6 cc, M HCl; 0.2 gm. pepsin; 3.5 hours at 37®C., giving 5 per <^nt hydrolysis.) 


pH 

b — a 

• 

b' 

pH 

b — a 

M 

b’ 

2.174 



-4.448 

mM 


0.020 

0 

2.5S0 


0.045 

-4.393 


0.25 

0.022 

0.250 

3.161 


0.040 

-3.842 

6.663 

0.50 

0.023 

0.500 

3.294 

-3.5 

0.03S 

-3.384 

6.792 


0.024 

0.750 

3.58S 


0.035 

-2.941 

7.316 


0.025 

1.000 

3.819 

-2.5 

0.033 

-2.465 

7.653 

1.5 

0.027 

l.SOO 



0.030 

-1.982 

7.936 

1.75 

0.029 

1.750 

4.381 

-1.5 

0.027 

-1.491 

8.296 

2.0 

0.030 

2.000 

4.755 

-1.0 

0.025 

-0.996 

9.061 

2.5 

0.033 

2 497 

S.007 

-0.75 

0.024 

-0.748 

9.729 


0 035 

2.984 

5.215 


0.023 

-0.500 

10.941 

4.0 

0.040 

3.739 

5.472 

-0.25 

0,022 


11.561 

5.0 

0.045 

3.905 

6.046 

-0.125 

0.021 

-0.125 

11.827 

6.0 


3.965 


TABLE m. 


Titration Data of Sample EPt of Edestin Hydrolyzed unlk Pepsin. 

(6 cc. M HCI; 0.2 gm. pepsin; 23 hours at 37®C., giving 14 per cent hydrolysis.) 


pH 


D 

B 

2.252 

-7.0 

0.055 

-5.698 

2.558 

1 -6.0 

1 0.050 

-5.356 

2.792 

-5.0 

1 0.045 

-4.628 

3.301 

1 -4.0 

0.040 

-3.885 

3.457 

1 -3.0 

1 0.035 

-2.920 

3.892 

i -2.5 

1 0.033 

-2.471 

KITifH 

-2.0 

0.030 

-1.976 

Bm vfl 

-1.5 

0.027 

-1,491 

BUTTI 

-1.0 ; 

0.025 

-0 996 

5 06S 1 

-0.50 

0 023 

-0.492 

5.479 1 

-0.25 

0 022 ! 

-0.250 

6.16 

0 

0.020 

0 


pH 

6-0 

e 

M 

6* 

6.355 

0.25 

0.022 

0.250 

6.626 

0.50 

0.023 

0.500 

6.989 

0.75 

0.024 

0.750 

7.205 

1.0 

0.025 

1.000 

7.457 

1.5 

0.027 

l.SOO 

7.905 

2.0 

0.030 

2.000 

8.161 

2.5 

0.033 

2.500 

8.817 

3.0 

0 035 

2.998 


4.0 

0.040 

3.982 


5 0 

0.045 

4.779 

11.475 

6.0 

0.050 

5.095 

11.814 

7.0 

0.055 

5.015 




















TABLE IV. 

Titration Data of Sample EP 3 of Edestin Hydrolyzed with Pepsin. 


(4.5 cc. M HCl; 0.5 gm. pepsin; 23 hours at 37°C., giving 18 per cent h3^drolysis.) 


pH 

6 — a 

c 


H 

pH 

6 — a 

c 

P 

6' 

2.724 

-6.0 

0.052 

—5.552 

6.636 

0.5 

0.025 

0.500 

3.123 

-5.0 

0.047 

-4.826 

7.074 

1.0 

0.027 

1.000 

3.395 

-4.0 

0.042 

-3.907 

7.374 

1.5 

0.030 

1.500 

3.6S5 

-3.0 

0.037 

-2.953 

7.634 

2.0 

0.032 

2.000 

3.945 

-2.5 

0.035 

-2.474 

7.851 

2.5 

0.035 

2.500 

4.220 

-2.0 

0.032 

-1.986 

8.005 

3.0 

0.037 

3.000 

4.443 

-1.5 

0.030 

-1.492 

8.174 

3.5 

0.040 

3.499 

4.810 

-1.0 

0.027 

-0.996 

8.963 

4.0 

0.042 

3.998 

5.26 

-0.5 

0.025 

-0.499 

9.469 

4.5 

0.045 

4.491 

6.2 

0 

0.022 

0 

9.946 

5.0 

0.047 

4.973 





10.611 

6.0 

0.052 

5.876 


TABLE V. 

Titration Data of Sample EPa of Edestin Hydrolyzed with Pepsin. 


(6 cc. ii HCl; 0.5 gm. pepsin; 94 hours at 37“C., giving roughly 30 per cent 

hydrolysis.) 


pH 

B 

B[ 

■1 

pH 

6 — c 

e 


b' 

3.583 

-4.0 

0.042 

-3.948 

6.575 

0.50 


0.500 

3.869 

-3.0 

0.037 

-2.969 

6.946 

1.0 

bSH 

1.000 

4.244 

-2.0 

0.032 

-1.987 

7.480 

2.0 


2.000 

4.846 

-1.0 

0.027 

-0.997 

8.098 

3.0 


3.000 

5.213 

-0.50 

0.025 

-0.499 

8.544 

4.0 

0.042 

3.999 

5.614 

-0.25 

0.025 

-0.250 

9.012 

5.0 

0.047 

4.997 

5.771 

0 

0.022 

0 






T.^BLE VI. 

Titration of 0.067 Per Cent Pepsin Solution. 


(0.2 gm. per 150 cc. mother solution or 300 cc. final solution; treated like the other 
solutions but containing no edestin.) 


pH 

6 — a 

c 


pH 

6 — a 

e 

v 

2.491 


—0.355 

7.223 


o.oso 

2.539 


-0.222 

8.201 

0.16 

0.160 

2.6S0 

-0.6 

-0.182 

8.5S0 

0.2 

. 0.200 

2.927 

-0.4 

-0.127 

10.357 

0.4 


3.3S9 

-0.2 

-0.118 

10.920 

0.6 


3.5SO 

-0.1 

-0.047 

11.167 

0.8 


5.40S 

0 

0 

11.349 






11.631 

1.6 

0.500 


23S 
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VI. 

SDMMARY. 

The titration data of edestin show that all the arginine found on 
hydrolysis exists in this protein as “prearginine.”'.’ 

The extra ionlzable groups of histidine, lysine and tyrosine are free 
in the quantities found on hydrolysis. Part of the extra carboxyl 
groups of aspartic and glutamic acids are bound as amides, and SO 
per cent are bound in some other manner (perhaps anhydride) leaving 
only about 6 per cent of these groups free to ionize in edestin. 

The prearginine in edestin is not converted into arginine on hydro- 
lysis with pepsin up to 18 per cent (of the total hydrolysis). In more 
highly hydrolyzed solutions it is not possible to detect such a conver- 
sion, due to high buffering. Complete hydrolysis however converts 
prearginine into arginine which can be isolated. 

Hydrolyzed edestin promotes the growth of sarcomatous fibroblasts 
about equally well whether 5, 14 or 18 per cent hydrolyzed. 




CHEMICAL ANTAGONISM OF IONS. 


I. Effect of Na-Mg and K-Mg Mixtures on the Activity op 
Oxalic Duon. 

Bv HENRY S. SIMMS. 

(From Ihc Department oj Animat Pathology of The Roehefeller Institute for Medical 
Research^ Princeton, N, /.) 

(Acccptttl for publication, May 20, 1928.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

It has long been known that various inorganic ions produce char- 
acteristic and spedfic effects on Imng organisms; and that in so tar as 
the effects of two or more ions arc opposite in character, they neu- 
tralize (or ''antagonize”) each other when present in the same solu- 
tion. In this brief introductory paper it is inadvisable to review the 
literature on tlic subject, but it is sufficient to mention that interest 
particularly concerns four c.ations, namely; sodium, potassium, cal- 
cium, and magnesium. 

In general the effect of sodium and potassium is to cause rclaxtition 
on one hand and greater permeability on the otlier. Calcium and 
magnesium c.auso contraction and impermeability. But there are 
also differences between the effects of sodium and potassium and be- 
tween those of caldura and magnesium. 

It has been found that colloids behave differently with different 
cations. In general caldura and magnesium predpitate sols while 
sodium and potassium stabilize sols. Antagonism between the effect 
of univalent and divalent cations on emulsions has been studied by 
van dcr Mculcn and Rieman* and on arsenious sulfide sols by Weiser;* 

' van dcr Mculcn, P. A., and Rieman, W., /. Am. Chem. Soe., 1924, xlvi, 876. 
Rieman, W., and van dcr Mculcn, 1’. A., J. Am. Chem. Soe., 192S, xlvii, 2507. 

“ Weiser, II. B., Colloid sianposium monograph, New York, 1926, iv, 354. 
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vrMle Hober^ and others have studied antagonism in other colloidal 
systems. While these are interesting, they deal with unknown factors 
and have failed to produce a satisfactory explanation of the biological 
phenomena. 

The data below show that a very defimte antagonism between 
sodium and magnesium is found in true (non-coUoidal) solutions of 
oxalate. These agree with simple mathematical formulas. It is 
hoped they may throw some light on the physiological and on the 
colloidal antagonisms. 


n. 

Theory. 

In another publication^ we showed that the inonoions of monovalent 
and polyvalent weak acids in the presence of Na+ or Mg++ ions be- 
have normally in that they obey the limiting Debye-Hiickel equation 
in dilute solution. 

Diions and triious of weak acids in the presence of Na+ were found 
to obey a modified equation in which we introduced a correction for 
the distance between the like charges. However the presence of Mg++ 
causes marked decrease in the activity of the diion (or triion) which 
cannot be explained by the Debye-Hiickel theory. 

TABLE I. 

Inactivation of Oxalate Diion by as Shown by Conductivity Data. 


Data on 0.001 molar JIgCl- and Na^Ox solutions and on a mixture of equal 
parts of these solutions. The ionic strength rras equal to = 0.003 in all three 
solutions. 


Solution 

Conductivity X 10^ 

Mean 

MgCh 

Na:Ox 

21. ll 

11. 9J 

16.5 


1-1 mixture 

14.4 

14.4 


Difference 

2.1 = 

13 per cent decrease 




* Hober, R., Ph\’sikalische Chemie der Zelle und der Gewebe, Leipsic, 5th 
edition, 1924, pp. 5S7-692. 

Simms, H. S., /. Phys. Chem., 1928, xxxii, 1121, 1495. 
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The deviation of diions with Mg++ is small (0.8) for sebacic and 
azelaic acids. It is greater (1.4 and 8.3 respectively) for succinic and 
malonic acids, and very great (17) for oxalic acid. The effect on 
citric acid diion (9) and triion (29) are also large. Oxalic acid was 
chosen to work with owing to its high deviation and the fact that the 
difference between its titration indices (pGj — pGi) is large enough 
to greatly simplify the calculations (which are complex enough at 
best). 

Inactivation of dianions with Mg++ can be shown by conductivity 
data, as demonstrated in Table I. The conductivity of a mixture of 
MgCls and NaSOi solutions is 13 per cent less than the mean of the two 
solutions. 

The antagonism experiments consisted in determing the pH of 
solutions of oxalic acid containing about 1.5 equivalent of NaOH to 
which various amounts of MgCU and NaCl (or K.C1) were added. By 
calculating the pK' value and comparing it with that of a similar solu- 
tion with the same ionic strength but containing NaCl alone (i.e., no 



Fig. 1. Effect of MgCh and of MgClt-NaCl mixtures on pKj' of oxalic acid 
(corrected for the “normal” effect produced by the same ionic strength of NaCl). 
AxpKj' values ate equal to pKj' — pKx', see Fig. 2. 
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MgCl 2 ), it vras possible to determine the effect of Mg'*^ ion on the 
activity of the oxalate diion. 

We foimd that with a given amount of IMgCl- the deviation was 
larger in the absence of NaCl or KCl. Addition of NaCl or KCl 
caused a decrease in this deviation, and the more NaCl or KCl added 
the greater the decrease until the value approached the “normal” 
value (with NaCl or KCl alone). Fig. 1 clearly demonstrates the 
effect of only MgCl; or of MgCln -f NaCl. 

This constitutes a definite chemical antagonism between ions in pure, 
non-colloidal solution. 


m. 

Formulation of the Antagonism. 

If we assume that the Mg++ ion combines with the oxalate diion 
(Ox“) to inactivate it and that the Na+ ion for K+ ion) when present 
interferes with this combination we would expect the following equa- 
tion to hold: 


t. - ^cdvated Ox* + Vr ‘h ^ rsit 

Active Ox- ^ ^ 

The experimental results show that this equation very nearly fits 
the facts, but that a good constant is given by the equation (where 
ion concentrations are substituted for activities) : 


Inactivated Ox- Na+ + K+ + 2 + A 

Active Ox" ^ (O.x-)'-^ 

As will be seen in the following section the fraction of Ox” ion in- 
activated by iMg''"^ is ( 1 — /') and that not inactivated is/', and we 
may write the equation as follows: 


i = 


1 - _ Na-^ d- K-^ -r 2 A 


(3) 


The introduction of the constant A (which changes with oxalate 
concentration) and of the concentration of oxalate diion raised to the 
1.5 povrer, renders the equation semi-empirical rather than theoretical. 
The equation is nevertheless useful in proving that the observed an- 
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tagonism follows definite laws even down to zero concentration of 
Na+ and K+, 

The agreement of the data with equation (3) is summarized in 
Table II in which the empirical values of A are given and also the 
calculated values of k. The agreement of the k values may be seen 
in Tables lH, V, VII, and VIH. 


tabi:e n. 


Cation Antagonism. 


Calculation of k 


/ 1 \ Ka-*- + K+ -f 2 Mg-*--*- 4- A 

\ /' / (Ox-y* 


T«Me No. 1 

CatioQS ptMcnt ' 

Approumate cootCQ' 
UatMD o( oxalate 

Empitica^ constant 

k.JlH 

in 

Mg-*^ftndNa+ | 

M/100 

0.290 

IS 

V 

“ 

u/200 

0.060 

16 

vn 

and K'*’ 

m /100 

0.12 

9 


“ 

m /200 

0.02 

10 

vni< 

and Na"*" 

u/100 and u/200 

1 (0.031) and 0.023 

1 22 * 

“ * 

Mg-^ and K+ 

U 


18' 


* In Tables m and V the data were obtained from solutions all containing at 
least 0.0075 mol of Na'*’ ion while the solutions in Table VII all contained K."*" ions. 
In order to show that the equation would hold down to zero concentration of Na+ 
or K+ the data in Table VIII were obtained from a series including solutions free 
from Na‘‘‘ or K'*’ and which were found to obey the equation. (The values of k 
in Table VIII are a little high, but that is imimpoitant.) 


XV. 

Physiological Signijicance. 

Data in Table VIII are carried down to zero concentration of Na+ 
and K.*^. This point is important since our experimental data are 
mostly in much higher concentrations of salts than the physiological 
concentrations. These data show that the same equations hold in 
the physiological range. 

We have demonstrated^ two types of deviations of the activity of 
weak electrolytes caused by the presence of Mg++ ions, namely the 
effect on weak cations and the effect on weak polyanions. We have 
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also shown® that ]SIg++ ions produce deviations in the acti\dty of pro- 
teins (presumably due to both effects) . Our present data show that 
the effect on polyanions is antagonized by Na+ and K+ ions and there 
should be a corresponding antagonism in protein activity. 

Such an effect on protein activity may be involved in the physi- 
ological antagonisms of ions. Unfortunately we were unable to use 
Ca++ ions in our experiments due to insolubility of calcium oxalate. 
The effect should be similar to that with Mg++. The following paper 
vdll show that a similar antagonism exists between anions (SOi” and 
C1-). 

We furthermore studied solutions containing NaCl and KCl (but 
no MgCh) . Although Na and K give slightly different activities, the 
difference is too small to demonstrate an antagonism in a mixed 
solution (see Table VI) . 


V. 

Experimental and Mathematical. 

A mother solution of oxalic acid was made up containing the indi- 
cated equivalents of NaOH. To 5 cc. samples of this, varying quan- 
tities of 0.25m and 2.5m solutions of NaCl (or KCl) and MgCh were 
added and the solutions diluted to 10 cc. (0.01026 molar oxalate). 
The concentrations of Mg'’'+ and Na+ are given in Tables III to VIII. 
The concentrations of Na+ due to NaOH added are included in the 
indicated values for Na+. 

b' was cal ciliated from the formula:® 



c c 


where /; is given by the concentration index (ph) which differs from the 
activity index (pH) by an amount varjdng with the ionic strength.^ 
pK:' is obtained by the equation: 


pK.' = pH - log ; — ^ 
1 — on 


where a; = 6' — 1. 

® Simms, H. S., J. Gcr.. Physio!., 1928, xi, 613. 

® Simms, H. S., /. .A.rr.. Chev:. Soc., 1926, xlviii, 1239. 


( 6 ) 
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PKt' is the index of a similar solution of the same ionic strength 
and containing NaCl but free from MgClj. The pK/ values were 
observed from a plot of NaCl data given in Table IV. See Fig. 2. 

Ax pKs' = pKj' — pKx' is the deviation produced by Mg++ ions. 

The activity coeiScient /' is the antilogarithm of AxpKi'. It 
represents the relative amount of active diion. The actual amount 



Fig. 2. Effect of NaCl on pKi' of oxalic odd. This effect is assumed to be 
“nonnal” and the abnormalities produced by other salts are measured in terms of 
their deviation from this curve. Values of pKs' read from this curve are cailed 

•'pKt'.” 

We have piotted the values of pKa' against the square root of the ionic strength 
(v*/!). Curves are also given for the limiting Debye-HUckel equation (pKa — 
pKa' « SaVi^) andfor the modified equation* (pKa — pKa* « 




TABLE Iir. 

AtiUjgottislic Effecl of Na^ and on the Aclivily of Oxalic Diions. 

Cnlculation of k (where /I = 0.290) in 0.01026 molar solutions of oxalic acid plus 1.462 equivalents of NaOH with fixed 
anioi(nt.s of MgCJj and varying amounts of NaCl. 
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0 015 0 382 2 972 1.587 2,819 3.784 - 0.965 0.103 

0 028 0,395 2.983 1.584 2.835 3.773 -0.938 0.115 

0.010 0.414 2.986 1.583 2.840 3.7SS -0 918 0.121 

0 065 0.443 3.003 1.579 2.864 3.737 -0.872 0 133 

0 140 0.520 3.016 1.575 2.881 3 680 -0.796 0 160 
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TABLE IV. 


EJfccl of NaCl Alone on pK^' of Oxalic Acid, 


NiCl added 

Na+ 


pH 

b' 

pKj' 

A. (0.0126 molar oxalic acid plus 1.462 equivalents of NaOH plus varying 

amounts of NaCl) 

0 



3.989 

1.473 

4.036 

0.013 

■EH 

BIB 

3.930 

1.475 

3.973 

0.025 

0.040 

mssM 

3.901 

1.476 

3.942 

O.OSO 

mS&M 

0.265 

3.841 

1.479 

3.877 

0.125 


0.381 

3.754 

1.482 

3.785 

0.250 

BiH 

0.520 

3.653 

1.488 

3.673 

0.500 



3.543 

1.495 

3.551 

0.750 

0.765 


3.460 

1.502 

3.459 

1.000 

1.015 1 

1.010 

3.409 

1.505 

3.401 

1.125 

1.140 

1.070 

3.385 

1.507 

3.373 

B. 

(0.00513 molar oxalic acid plus 1.462 equivalents of NaOH) 

0 

0.0075 


4.049 


4.082 

0.0025 

0.0100 

BIB 

4.035 

BB 

4.066 

0.0050 

0.0125 


4.028 

BB 

4.057 

0.0075 

0.0150 

BIB 

4.006 

■H 

4.035 

0.0100 

0.0175 

BIB 

3.989 

BB 

4.016 

0.025 

0.0325 

■EH 

3.945 

BB 

3.967 

0.050 

0.057 

0.245 

3.883 

BB 

3.896 

0.075 

0,082 

0.292 

3.861 

BB 

3.870 

0.100 

0.107 

0.332 

3.832 


3.835 














1.504 

1.506 




















TiVBLE V — Coutiuucd. 
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table VI. 


Effect of ilixtiires of Na* and K* in Dilute Solutions. 


(0.00513 molar oxalic acid plus 1.462 equivalents of NaOH with fixed amounts 
of K.C1 and varying amounts of NaCl). 



\ Nil * 


pH 

0.0050 

0.0075 

0.123 

4.006 


0.0100 

0.132 ! 

3.966 

« 

0.0125 

0.142 1 

3.978 

(( 

0.0150 

0.149 1 

3.996 

<( 

0.0175 

0.158 

3.962 


0.0325 

0.200 ' 

3.934 


0.057 

0.255 1 

3,890 

« 

0.082 

0.300 

3,854 

u 

0.107 1 

0.339 ' 

3.817 

0.0100 

1 

0.0075 

0.142 

3.994 

<< ! 

0.0100 ' 

0.149 

3.983 

" ! 

0.0125 1 

0.158 ' 

3.974 

« 1 

0.0150 

0 . 1(56 

3,971 

“ 

0.0325 

0.212 

3.922 

41 

0.057 

0.265 

3,876 

41 

0.082 

0.308 

3,851 

0.025 

0.0075 

0.187 

3.932 

“ 

0.0100 

0.194 

3.925 

44 

0.0125 

0.200 

3.918 

« 

0.0150 

0.206 

3.910 

(( 

0.0175 

0.212 

3.915 

“ 

0.0325 

0.245 

3.879 


0.057 

0.292 

3 r 864 

« 

0.082 

0.332 

3.820 

44 

0.107 ' 

0.367 

3.803 


1 ' 

pKi ' 


AjpKt ' 

1.483 

4.035 

4.017 

- 0.012 

1.485 

3.991 

4.037 

- 0.046 

1.485 

4.001 

4.022 

- 0.021 

1.484 

4.023 

4.011 


1.486 

3.986 

4.003 

- 0.017 

1.488 

3.954 

3.949 

+ 0.005 

1.491 

3.905 

3.884 

+ 0.021 

1.494 

3.864 

3.853 

+ 0.011 

1.497 

3.822 

3.819 

+ 0.003 

1.484 

4.021 

4.022 


1.485 

4.008 

4.011 


1.485 

3.999 

4.003 


1.486 

3.995 

3.993 

+ 0.002 

1.489 

3.941 

3.937 

- 0.004 

1.492 

3.829 

3.885 

- 0.056 

1.495 

3.859 

3.847 

+ 0.012 

1.488 

3.952 

3.967 

- 0.015 

1.489 

3.944 

3.958 

- 0.014 

1.489 

3.937 

3.949 

- 0.012 

1.490 

3.927 

3.943 

- 0.016 

1.489 

3.934 

3.935 

- 0.001 

1 492 

3.892 

3.900 

BESS 

1.494 

3 874 

3.858 

+ 0.016 

1.497 

3.825 

3.823 

+ 0.002 

1.499 

3.804 

3.794 

+ 0.010 
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TABLE VIIT. 

A nliigonism of Nn ami jV/; ' + ami of A'+ and Including Solutions with No Na+ or K+. 

Calculation of k in 0.006 1 niolar^ solutions of O-xalic acid plus l.lSl equivalents of MgO plus varying amounts of NaCI and 
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is f'f aic and the actual amount o£ diion inactivated by Mg++ is 
(1 —f)fatc, hence i • • 

Inactivated diion (i — /Q/ c ,1. — /' ‘ 

Active diion ffaic S' 

In order to correct the concentration of Mg++ ion for the quantity 
removed in inactivation we must calculate 

AopKj « pK^' — pKi 

where pKj = 4.220 is the true index in infinite dilution. 

The antilogarithm of AopKe is equal to / or the activity coefficient 
in the presence of the same ionic strength of NaCl. We then get the 
actirdty of Mg++ ion from the equation: 

iMs ““Mg-H-- (1 -/')/<»« (8) 

The value of (Ox~)‘-‘ is equal to (ajc)'’* in the case of oxalic acid 
where the titration indices are isolated. 

The values of k are calculated by equation (3) (see Tables II to 
Vni) . In this equation we use concentration values of Na^, K+, and 
Mg++ in the numerator rather than the activity values indicated in 
equation (1), the latter being unnecessary. 


srmuARY. 

Magnesium ions decrease the activity of divalent organic anions 
much more than the normal decrease produced by sodium ions. The 
effect is very large with short chain acids, particularly oxalic acid. 

The addition of sodium or potassium ions produces a marked de- 
crease in the effect of magnesium diions on the activity of oxalate 
diions. 

Quantitative data on 0.005 molar solutions of oxalic diion over a 
wide range of concentrations of MgClj and of NaCl (or K.C1) show 
that the following equation is obeyed: 


k 


Inactivated Ox” 


X 


Na-*- + K-*- + 2 -f A 

iMgCOx-)'-* 


Active Ox” 
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Trhere yl is an empirical value dependent on the concentration of 
oxalate diion (Ox”). 

This equation has been shown to hold down to zero ionic strength 
of Na"*" and K+ and hence to be valid in the physiological range. 

These observations are of biological interest since the activity of 
proteins should (like oxalic acid) show a similar antagonism. 
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n. Antagonism between Anions and Also between Cations 
AND Anions in Their Effect on Oxalate Activity. 

By HENRY S. SIMMS. 

(From the Department of Animal Pathology of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research^ Princeton^ N. /.) 

(Accepted for publication, Jlay 20, 1928.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

In the previous paper* a chemical antagonism between cations was 
demonstrated. MgCle produces an anomalous depression in the 
activity of oxalate diions while NaCl or KCl produces a normal 
depression. The presence of NaCl or KCl antagonizes the anomalous 
effect of MgClj according to the semi-empiiica! equation: 

. 1 - /' 2Mg«- + Na+ + K+ + A 



where /' is the fraction of the oxalate diions (0.x~) inactivated by 
Mg++ and 1-/' is the fraction not inactivated. 

In this paper we will show that a similar behavior is displayed by 
Cl~ ions in antagonizing the effect of SOi“ ions on oxalate ionization 
(an effect opposite in direction from that of Mg++). We will also 
show the result of having Mg++ and SOi“ in the same solution. 


n. 

DISCUSSION. 

Previous papers* showed that sulfates cause a rise in the values of 
pK-i' and pKj' of malonic add above the normal indices required by 
the limiting Debye-Hiickel equation. 

* Simms, H. S., J. Gen. Physiol., 1928, xii, 241. 

* Simms, H. S., J. Phys. Chem., 1928, xxxii, 1121, 1495. 
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Fig. 1. Effect of Na;S04 and of Na:S04-NaCl mixtures on pK;' of oxalic 
add. 


In the present study vre find that the effect of SO 4 " (alone) on pKs' 
of oxalic acid increases with the concentration of S 04 “ according to 
the equation: 


h = if - 1) 



( 2 ) 


This is shown in the right-hand curv'e of Fig. 1 which is drawn to fit 
equation (2) and agrees well with the data (circles). The value of 
k ( = 2.6) is calculated in Table 11. 

The presence of NaCl antagonizes the effect of Na 2 S 04 as shown in 
the curx'es of Fig. 1 for solutions containing fixed amounts of Na 2 S 04 
and variable amoimts of XaCI. These curv^es obey the equation: 


/:■=(/'- 1 ) 


2SO - -f CI- + ^ 
(SO.-)'-* 


(3) 
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TABLE 1. 

Anion Antagonism, 

r' 1 1 *• * L /it 2SO4 + Cl + i 4 , 

Calculation of fe « (£' - 1 ) 



Aalons present* 

Approiunate 

oxaUte 

coQcentntion ^ 

SO*- , 1 

coQcentratloB ' 

A 

k 

II 

SO*- only 

u/100 ! 

0 to 0.333 

0 1 

2.6 

in 

so.' and Cl- 

u/100 

0.00S3 

0.015 

2.6 




0.0833 

0 015 

2.6 

IV 

SOs^ and Cl~ 

m/200 

0.0083 

, 0.36 

5. 5 



i 

0.0833 

2.48 

5.2 


* Anions present in addition to the oxalate anions. 



Fig. 2. Effect of NajSOi, of MgCh, of MgSO*, and of NasSO^ — MgClj mixtures 
on pKj' of oxalic acid. 

The MgS04 curve is not quantitatively comparable with the other curves due 
to the difference in amounts of Na+ and Cl“ present. 


The results are summarized in Table I. It -will be noted that A 
is practically zero in all u/lOO solutions. However in m/ 200 solu- 
tion of oxalate A varies with the sulfate concentration, and is the 
only case we have observed in which A is not a constant with a 
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given oxalate concentration. The experimental data are given in 
Tabl^ n to 

The similarit}’ between the first terms of equations (2) or (3) 
and that of equation (1) is shown by the relation: 


/'-l = 


1 - l/r 
1 //' 


(4) 


The value olf' =10 is less than unity in the data of equation 
(1), but greater than iinit}* for the data of equations (2) and (3). 

Thus we find that the effect of SOi" on oxalate acti\-ity is antago- 
nized b\' Cl~ in a manner similar to the antagonism by Na*^ or of 
the effect of 

m. 


Sohilwiis Conlahihtg Both aud SO^‘. 

We have seen that ?»Ig‘^'’' produces an effect on oxalate acthity 
in one direction and that SO^” produces a similar (but smaller) effect 
in the opposite direction. It is interesting to study solutions con- 
taining both these anomalous ions. This is shown in Fig. 2 (data 
in Tables A* and VI). 

The hea\y curces in Fig. 2 show the effect of Na^SOi alone, or of 
IvIgCli alone, or of ^klgSOi alone. This last cur\*e is seen to go 
sharply to the left up to 0.03 molar MgSOi, then to timn, and above 
0.1 molar point upwards to the right. At first, therefore, the effect 
of predominates over that of SOi"; but as the concentration of 

^IgSOi increases the effect of SO<“ becomes relatively stronger until 
it predominates and tends to neutralize the initial delation caused 
by INIg"’^. 

There is a dose similarity between this curve for 2 kIgS 04 and the 
curves of LaAIer* on higher ^-alence Uyes of other ions, an effect which 
he attributes to the neglect of higher terms in the Debye-Huckel 
equation. 

We furthermore studied the effect of various proportions of I^IgCl; 
and Xa:SO{ on oxalate actirity. This effect is also shown in Fig. 2 
in the lighter cun-es which form a network. Each curve represents 


• LaMer, V. K., and Mason, C. F., J. Arr.. Chtrr.. Sec., 1927, xlix, 410. 
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either a solution vrith fixed amount of MgCi 2 and varying amounts 
of NajSO), or vice versa. 

It is obvious that we have an antagonism between Mg++ ions and 
S 04 “ ions. Presumably this could be formulated in an equation 
involving both equations (1) and (3) but we have not attempted to 
do so. 

IV. 


EXPERIMEMTAI. 

The experimental procedure is the same as described in the pre- 
vious paper and requires no amplification. The data are given in 
Tables n to VI. 


TABLE H. 

Effect of NoiSOi Ahne on pKf of Oxalic Acid. (See Eig. 2.) 


Calculation of k (where d =■ 0) in 0.01026 molar oxalic acid plus 1.462 equiva- 
lents of NaOH plus varying amounts of NasSOi. 


KaiSOi 

Added 

v5 

pa 

y 


pKj' 

djpSt' 

/' 

k 

0 

0.142 

3.986 

1.473 

4.030 

wm 

+0.002 



0.00417 

0.180 

3.956 

1.474 

4.001 

3.976 

+0.025 

1.0S9 

1.8 

0.0083 

0.235 

3.912 

1.476 

3.954 

3.912 

0.042 

1.102 

2.2 

0.0167 

0.265 

3.903 

1.476 

3-945 

3.883 

0.062 

1,153 

2.4 

0.0250 

0.308 

3.873 

1.478 

3.911 

3.844 

0.067 

1.167 

2.1 

0.0417 

0.381 

3.735 

1.479 

3.871 

3.784 

0.0S7 

1.222 

2.2 

0.0833 

0.520 

3.785 

1.481 

3.818 

3.680 

0.138 

1.373 

2.6 

0.167 

0.721 

3.737 

1.483 

3.766 

3.552 

0.214 

1.637 

3.1 

0.250 

Kw ;l 

3.697 

1.485 

3.723 

3.464 

0.259 

1.815 

3.2 

0.333 

■my 


■Eia 

3.709 



2.022 

3.5 


Average 2.6 
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TABLE m. 

Antagonistic Action of SOi" and Cl~ on pKf of Oxalic Acid, 


Calculation of k (where A = 0.015) in 0.01005 molar o.\alic acid plus 1.520 
equivalents of NaOH with fixed amounts of NaiSOj and varying amounts of NaCl. 


SO- 

Cl- 


pH 

b‘ 

pKj' 

pKi' 

AjpKs' 

/' 

k 

0.00S33 

0 

0.212 

4.013 

1.531 

3.960 

3.935 

Hi 

IE9 

2.5 

(( 

0.0050 

0.214 

4.008 

1.531 

3.955 

3.933 



2.5 


0.0125 

0.240 

3.983 

1.532 

3.928 

3.906 

0.022 

1.052 

3.0 

it 

0.025 

0.265 

3.956 

1.533 

3.899 

3.884 

0.015 

■sa 

2.6 

it 

0.050 

0.30S 

3.915 

1.534 

3.856 

3.846 

0.010 

wsm 

2.6 

tt 

0.075 

0.346 

3.879 

1.536 

3.816 

3.810 

0.006 

1.014 

2.0 

it 

0.125 

0.412 

3.829 

1.538 

3.763 

3.758 

0.005 

1.012 

2.5 

tt 

0.250 

0.543 

3.741 

1.542 

3.668 

3.664 

0.004 

1.009 

3.3 

Av^^rficTA 

2.6 










O.OS33 

0 

0.525 

3.853 

1.537 

3.789 

3.676 


1.297 

2.3 

tt 

0.0050 

0.529 

3.868 

1.536 

3.806 

3.672 


1.362 

2.8 

ft 

0.0125 

0.536 

3.859 

1.537 

3.795 

3.667 

BIS 

1.342 

2.8 

it 

0.025 

0.548 

3.851 

1.537 

3.787 

3.659 

0.128 

1.342 

2.9 

tt 

0.050 

0.570 

3.837 

1.537 

3.773 

3.645 

0.128 

1.342 

3.3 

it 

0.075 

0.592 

3.783 

1.540 

3.714 

3.631 

0.083 

1.211 

2.3 

tt 

0.125 

0.633 

3 751 

1.543 

3.676 

3.606 

0.070 

1.175 

2.3 

a 

0.250 

0.725 

3.693 

1.544 

3.617 

3.550 

0.067 

1.167 

3.0 

it 

0.500 

0.8S1 

3.602 

1.549 

3.517 

3.464 


1.131 

(3.7) 

it 

0.750 

1.012 

3.519 

1.554 

3.425 

3.398 

ii 

1.064 

2.5 

Average 

2.7 
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TABLE TV. 

Action of SOi“ and C/“ on 0.005 Molar Oxalic Acid. 

1.520 equivalents of NaOH, fixed amounts of Na 2 S 04 and varying amounts of 
NaCl. A = 0.36 in first series and 2.48 in second series. 
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CHEIUCAL AKTAGOIOSII OF IONS. H 


TABLE V. 

Ejjccl of llgSOi Alone on the Activity of Oxalic Diion. 


0.01026 molar oxalic add plus 1 .462 equivalents of IsaOH, plus varying amounts 
of MgSO<. 


1 


pH 

V 


pV 

a^pEi' 

0 

0.142 

3.984 

\A1Z 

4.028 

4.028 


0.00313 

0.180 

3.722 

1.483 

3.751 

3.976 


0.00625 

0.235 

3.521 

1.496 

3.528 

3.912 


0.0125 

0.265 

3.311 

1.518 

3.280 

3.883 


0.0188 

0.303 

3.211 

1.533 

3.154 

3.844 


0.0313 

0.381 

3.106 

1.554 

3.014 

3.784 

-0.770 

0.0625 

0.520 

3.010 

1.577 

2.875 

3.680 


0.125 

0.721 

2.952 

1.591 

2.791 

3,552 

-0.761 

0.188 

0.878 

2.939 

1.592 

2.777 

3.464 

-0.687 

0.250 

1.010 

2.937 

1.588 

2.782 

3.403 

-0.621 


TABLE \T. 

Antagonism of MgCh and Na-iSOi. 

(0.01003 molar oxalic add, plus 1.520 equivalents of NaOH, v/ith varying 
amounts of MgClj and Na:SO<.) 


O.OOH7 u McOi 

0.00873 u llgDj 

pH 

B 

pK,' 

1 

iljpr.:' 

pH 

D 

pK,' 

AjpEj' 




0 

0.0017 


0.00107 u MgCIi 


pH 1 V 


.003:1 
.994jl 
0.0042'3.9S3;i 


S31 

531 


0.0053 3 
0.0107|3 
0.0250 
0.04171.3 
0.0533 3 
0.167 i3 
0.250 ! 


957 

937 


3.950: 
j3.941 
532:3.928 

5333 . 900 ! 

534'3.878' 


pLj' 1 ^7 'Li' 


,876 1 536 3.814 
,S34|l.53S 3.765 
,79lll. 539 3.723 


-0.063 3 
-0.036;3, 
-0.040’3, 
-0.03o!3. 

-0. 00453 , 

-0.030!3. 

0,09l!3 

O. 171 I 3 . 

!3. 


896 1 
866; 1 
88111 
8661, 
852 1 
844 1 
8051 1 
7901 
7561 
735 1 


534| 

535 

535 

.536| 

.537' 

.537 

539j3 

5393 


841 

803 


-0 

-0 


820 -0 


541 

541 


803 

788' 

78o! 

757 

722 

685] 

664 


-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

+0 

0 

0 


,164 3 
.179 3 
,140 3 
.122 3 
.089 3 
.058 3 
.023 3 
.046^3 
.133;3 
.200;3 


.686 1 

.707 

,714 

.724 

737 

746 

744 

734 

724 

722 


.543 

.542 

. 542 ; 

, 542 ' 

542 

541 

542 
542 
542 
542j, 


.611 

.634] 

.641 

.651 

664j 

675 

671 

661 

631 

649 


-0.381 

-0.340 

-0.306 

-0.263 

-0.204 

-0.158 

-0.104 

-0.013 

+0.103 

0.186 
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V. 

SmiUASY. 


- Sulfate ions (SOj~) produce an anomalous effect on the ionization 
of oxalate diion, opposite in direction to the effect of Mg++ ions. 
This effect of sulfate is antagonized by the presence of Cl~ ions accord- 
ing to the equation: 


k 


Cf'-l) 


ISO,- + Cl- -h it 
(50,-)“ 


■where/' is the antilog of the increase in pKj' due to the sulfate. 

In solutions containing up to 0.03 molar MgSOi the effect of Mg+'*' 
predominates over that of SO,". Above 0.1 molar the effect of 
SO,” predominates and tends to neutralize the initial de'viation. 

In solutions containing fixed amounts of MgCI- and varying 
amounts of NaSO, (or vice versa) the effects of these two salts sharply 
antagonize each other in ah proportions. 




THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE LIGHT OF THE WEST INDIAN 
ELATERID BEETLE, PYROPHORUS. 


By E. NEWTON HARVEY Aim KENNETH P. STEVENS. 
(From Ike Pkysiological Laboratory, Princeton University, Princeton.) 
(Accepted for publication, Jrme 11, 1928.) 


The West Indian elaterid beetle, Pyrophortis, is one of the brightest 
of luminous organisms. Pickering, by comparing its light with stars 
of various magnitudes, believed its intensity to be .OOi candle. As 
Ives has pointed out, it is not so much the intensity, but the specific 
luminous emission or brightness which is the important quantity in 
measuring luminescences. The rdation between intensity (measured 
in candles), brightness (measured in lambetts) and specific luminous 
emission or light flux (measured in lumens) per sq. cm. area of lumines- 
cent surface is given by: 


candles 

cm' 


X "• 


lumens 


or lamberts. 


From Pickering’s value, .004 candle, and an assumed light organ 
area of 1.5 cm.^, which is certainly too large, Ives calculated a specific 
luminous emission of .0084 lumen per sq. cm. or .0084 lambert 
brightness. By direct measurement, Ives and Jordan obtained 
.0144 lambert for the glowworm, and Nichols .016 lambert for 
luminescence of Cypridina (an ostracod crustacean) while Dufford, 
Nightingale and Calvert found .002 lambert for Cypridina. 

Thanks to Dr. J. S. Dexter of the University of Porto Rico, Rio 
Piedras, Porto Rico, and to Mr. R. M. Grey, Soledad, Cienfuegos, 
Cuba, we have recently received some living Pyrophorus beetles (Fig. 
1), and have measured the brightness of the prothoracic organ by a 
modified Macbeth illuminometer. Some of the beetles from Porto 
Rico were 3 cm. long while those from Cuba were 2.5 cm. or less. 

Fig. 2 shows one end of a Macbeth illuminometer. A green filter 
(G) of 24 per cent transmission (measured at the proper color tem- 
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BRIGHTNESS OR PYROPHORI7S LIimNESCENCE 


perature of the iilmninometer lamp (I)) is placed before the illumi- 
nometer lamp (7) and a neutral filter (iV) of 9 per cent transmission 
before the PyropJwrus light organ (P). The green filter allows a good 
color match, while the neutral filter cuts down the light of Pyrophorus 
to a point where readings can be obtained. In addition, a lens (7>i), 
placed so as to focus the Pyrophorus light at the eye (P), serves to 
fill the comparison field of the illuminometer, a method suggested by 


. p 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Fig. 1. Pyrophorus beetle. X, one of the prothoracic light organs. 

Fig. 2. P, Pyrophorus light organ; N, neutral filter of 9 per cent transmission; 
G, green glass filter of 24 per cent transmission; C, cube of illuminometer; I, cali- 
brated lamp of illuminometer; Li, lens rvhich forms a real image of P at eye E; 
Lz lens for sharp focussing in illuminometer. 

Dr. A. H. Pfund, and serving to make determination of equality in 
brightness of the two fields easy. About half the measurements were 
made without the lens, but judgment of equality of brightness is not 
so easy in this case, as the light organ is small. 

^^'he^ the Pyrophorus beetles are squeezed between the fingers, 
their prothoracic organs glow brilliantly for a considerable period of 
time, long enough to obtain \cty good readings. There is much varia- 
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tion in the brightness of various individuals. About 100 observations 
on 25 beetles gave values on the inverse square scale of the illumi- 
nometer of 4 to 22 foot candles, with an average of 8.5 foot candles. 
Twenty-two observations on 6 beetles which had been fed sugar water 
and which gave an unusually bright luminescence, averaged 14.3 
foot candles with a maximum of 20 foot candles. Taking a high value 
frequently observed, 20 foot candles, we calculate the lamberts by 
making allowance for the screens and the reflection factor of the test- 
plate used to calibrate the Macbeth iituminometer, as follows: 

20 foot candles X .79 (reflection factor*) X 1.076 (conversion factor for foot 
candles to millilamberts) X 11.11 (reciprocal of .09, the transmission of 
the neutral filter) X .24 (transirussion of the green filter) = 45 
millilamberts. 

This value may be taken as neatly correct for an active brightly 
luminescing beetle. It may be used to calculate the candle power 
of one organ by the relation given above, if we measure the area of 
a luminous organ. In the beetle giving the greatest brightness the 
organ was an irregular ellipse with diameters of .147 cm. and .119 cm. 
The average diameter is .133 cm. and projected area .0137 cm.’ Hence 
.04^ lambert or .045 lumen per sq. cm. X .0137 = .00062 lumen. 
Divided by ir lumens pet candle this = .0002 candle. 

srmiiAEV. 

The maximum brightness of one of the prothoracic light organs 
of the West Indian elaterid beetles, Pyrophonis (measured at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey) was found to be .045 lambert, or .045 lumen per 
sq. cm. at 20°C. This corresponds to .0002 candle for one organ, 
or .0004 candle for the pair of prothoracic organs. 

* Foot candles is an illununation unit. Multiplied by the conversion factor,' 
1.076, the illuminated surface would have a brightness expressed in millilamberts, 
if it reflected 100 per cent of the light. Since no surface does this, the reflection 
factor (79 per cent) of the particular surface must be used in calculating bright- 
ness (millilamberts) when the illuminometer is calibrated in illumination units 
(foot candles). 




ON HEMOCHROMOGEN. 

Bv M. L. ANSON asd A. E. MIRSKV. 

{From the Biophysical Laboratories of the Cancer Commission^ Harvard University^ 
Boston.) 

(Accepted for publication, June 9, 1928.) 

I. 

T/tc Nature of Bemochromogen. 

Introduction . — ^In a paper (1) concerned mainly with the r61e of the 
protein, glohin, in determining the fitness of hemoglobin as an oxygen 
carrier, we presented, in a preliminary way, some observations on the 
nature of hemochromogen. Since then the study of hemocbromogen 
has assumed an entirely new importance. On the one hand, it has 
been shown by Keilin (10) that substances related to hemochromogen 
are present in the aerobic tissues of plants and animals generally. On 
the other hand — as will appear much mote clearly in later papers — 
hemoglobin has proved to be peculiarly suitable material for the study 
of the denaturation and coagulation of proteins, and when hemoglobin 
is denatured in alkaline solution in the presence of a reducer, hemo- 
chromogen appears. We have accordingly repeated in greater detail 
and extended our earlier work. 

In hemoglobin the simple protein, globin, is combined, in a manner 
not yet known, with the iron pyrrol complex, CHH!sN 404 Ee which we 
call heme. The familiar crystalline substance known as hemin is the 
hydrochloride of heme. The pigment obtained when a reducing 
agent such as sodium hydrosulfite (NaiS. 04 ) is added to heme we call 
reduced heme. It is necessary to introduce the word heme in order to 
be able to refer without confusion to a single substance of definite 
composition. 

It was discovered by Stokes (12) that the addition of alkali and a 
reducing agent to hemoglobin produces a pigment with a well defined 
two-banded spectrum whose sharpness greatly impressed the noted 
physicist. Hoppe-Seyler (9) later gave this pigment the name hemo- 
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chromogen in order to express the theory, which has been generally 
accepted, that the pigment with the two-handed spectrum is identical 
with the simple iron pyrrol complex, reduced heme. 

We define as a hcmochromogcn a substance containing heme whose 
spectrum has the characteristic pattern described by Stokes. This 
definition contains no hj^othesis about the natme of hemochromogen 
or about its relation to reduced heme. 

It was noticed over 30 years ago by Bertin-Sans and Moitessier (3) 
that if pure heme is reduced with sodium hydrosulfite, one does not 
obtain hemochromogen but that hemochromogen is obtained if one 
adds further to the solution some protein. No precise suggestion was 
made about the function of the protein. Despite this work the theory 
of the identity of reduced heme and hemochromogen continued to be 
accepted. Sodium hydrosulfite was considered to be an “unsuitable” 
reducing agent. It was well knovTi that hemochromogen could be 
obtained from pure heme even without any protein by the use of a 
“suitable” reducing agent such as hydrazine hydrate. Later Dilling^ 
(5) and von Zejmek (13) believed pyridine hemochromogen to contain 
p}Tidine in addition to reduced heme. Their notion was that pyridine 
combined with hemochromogen to give a hemochromogen derivative 
and that pjnidine combined with hemochromogen merely because it 
was a base. 

In this paper we propose to show that reduced heme and hemo- 
chromogen are different substances with different properties, and that 
eveiy” hemochromogen consists not simply of reduced heme but of 
reduced heme combined vith some nitrogenous substance. 

The Preparation and Properties of Rcdticed Heme and Ecmochromogen. 

If pure crj’stalline hemin is dissolved in J n NaOH, in which it is 
readily soluble, and reduced with sodium hydrosulfite (NaeSiOi) there 
results a sparingly soluble pigment, reduced heme, whose spectrum 
has a diffuse band in the red. WTien now an excess is added of any of 
a great variety of substances which xoithoul exception contain some 

* “Hemochromogen acts as an acid and it becomes evident that it might 
combine vith several bases, page 61.” 

“Pyridine as a base hp.s the power of combining with the double hematin or 
hemochromogen radicle to form an ester-like substance, page 60.” 
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nitrogen group, two striking changes occur — the precipitate formed by 
reducing the heme goes into solution, and the spectrum now shovra in 
place of the diffuse hand in the red the two sharp characteristic 
hemochromogen bands first described by Stokes. One can use for 
the synthesis of hemochromogen from reduced heme proteins like 
globin or egg albumin, potassium cyanide, hydrazine hydrate, amines, 
pyridine, pipiridine, ammonia, pyrrol itself, nicotine, and so on. 
The hemochromogens described in the past were all obtained in the 
presence of one or more of these substances.* The “suitable” reducers 
such as hydrazine hydrate contained nitrogen, the “unsuitable” ones 
such as sodium hydrosulfite were nitrogen-free. Although all these 
hemochromogen-forming substances contain some nitrogen group, not 
all contain an amino group. On the other hand, not aU nitrogen- 
containing substances yield hemochromogen. 

Crystallization. — Some, although not aU of the hemochromogens 
can be crystallized. Dilling (5) found that one can readily obtain a 
permanent preparation of pyridine hemochromogen crystals by dis- 
solving some hemin in a drop of pyridine on a miaoscope slide, 
covering the drop with a cover-slip, and then closing it in with Canada 
balsam and letting the solution reduce “spontaneously.” 

We repeated this experiment, using in addition however the reducing 
agent, sodium hydrosulfite, and obtained the crystals pictured by 
Dilling. 

In the best of such preparations practically all the pigment is in 
the form of distinct crystals. There is always, however, in addition to 
the intensely colored crystals a faintly colored background of a very 
fine precipitate. One cannot see whether this precipitate is crystal- 
line. In order to prove that pyridine hemochromogen can be crystal- 
lized it is necessary to show — and this Billing omitted to do — that the 
large crystals as well as the fine precipitate give the hemochromogen 
spectrum, that the crystals are not simply heme whose absorption 
band is weak. 

In the first place, both the crystals and the background are of the 
same color, a peculiar shade of orange. So they both probably consist 
of the same substance. We found, furthermore, with the aid of an oil 

* Dilling did not realize that the various bases contained in his hemochromo- 
gens were all nitrogenous substances, or that nitrogen groups play any rdle in 
hemochromogen formation. 
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immersion lens and a Zeiss microspectroscope, that a background free 
of any visible crystals gave a hemochromogen spectrum much less 
intense than that given by a single group of crystals with a practically 
colorless background, one actually much less colored than the control 
backgroimd. This indicates that p 3 n-idine hemochromogen whatever 
its precise nature, is a definite crystallizable compound. 

Di^erefices between Memochromogens. 

The hemochromogens as a class, then, have certain characteristic 
properties in common which distinguish them from reduced heme. 
They are soluble in alkali and have a sharply defined two-banded 
spectrum, while reduced heme is only slightly soluble in alkali and 
has a diffuse spectrum. But although all the hemochromogens are 
similar in a general way, the precise properties of any given hemo- 
chromogen depend on what nitrogen substance is used in its prepara- 
tion. To designate a particular hemochromogen we therefore prefix 
to the class name the name of the particular nitrogen substance 
used in its preparation, thus globin hemochromogen or ammonia 
hemochromogen. 

Spectra . — The most convenient and precise although not the only 
way to distinguish the various hemochromogens is by means of the 
exact position of the sharp a band. With the aid of the Hartridge 
reversion spectroscope (6), one can detect and measure differences so 
sm all as two Angstrom units. For example the a band of globin 
hemochromogen prepared by the addition of i N NaOH and Na 2 S 204 
to hemoglobin has its maximum absorption at about 27 A. u. more to 
the red than the a band of ammonia hemochromogen. 

Different preparations of hemochromogen from the same nitrogen 
substance always show the a band in exactly the same position. 
Particularly interesting here is the fact that the hemochromogen 
prepared from hemoglobin by the addition of alkali and a reducer is 
spectroscopically indistinguishable from the globin hemochromogen 
prepared by the addition to an alkaline solution of heme of a reducer 
and globin prepared by Schulz’s method (11). 

Color . — Since the individual hemochromogens differ in the positions 
and intensities of their absorption bands they must differ in color too. 
These differences are not in all cases apparent to the unaided eye. In 
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some cases the color difference is striking; for instance, that between 
pyridine hemochromogen which is somewhat orange and ammonia 
hemochromogen which is somewhat purplish. 

Reduced heme and hemochromogen under the same conditions have 
very different properties and are, therefore, different substances. 
Since some second substance is needed for the preparation of hemo- 
chromogen from reduced heme and since all that the varied compounds 
which can be used as this second substance have in common is the 
possession of some nitrogen group, we conclude that in hemochromogen 
reduced heme is combined in some manner with a nitrogen group. 
This combination would account for the change in properties of the 
pigment when the nitrogen-containing substance is added. The 
differences in the nitrogenous substances would account for the 
secondary differences in the various hemochromogens. 

Eemochromogm Eguilibrta. 

We shall now describe a few experiments designed to bring out the 
nature of the reaction between reduced heme and nitrogen groups. 

It takes a definite minimum concentration of nitrogenous substance 
to convert reduced heme into hemochromogen, that is, to produce a 
soluble pigment whose spectrum shows only the two sharp bands of 
hemochromogen and none of the characteristic absorption of reduced 
heme. This minimum concentration varies a great deal from one 
nitrogen substance to another. In no case is the number of nitrogen 
groups required less than the number of heme molecules. In some 
cases it is very much greater. For instance a 3 per cent solution of 
ammonia is not sufficient to convert reduced heme completely into 
hemochromogen. 

If a solution of ammonia hemochromogen is evacuated, gaseous 
ammonia is pumped off and the spectrum of reduced heme replaces 
that of hemochromogen. 

If 5 cc. of 28 per cent ammonia is added to 0.1 cc. of a 3 per cent 
solution in 5 N NaOH of globin hemochromogen prepared from 
hemoglobin, the spectrum of globin hemochromogen is replaced by 
that of ammonia hemochromogen whose a band is about 27 A. u. 
further towards the blue. 

In three ways, therefore, the reaction between reduced heme and 
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nitrogen compounds is analagous to the reaction between hemoglobin 
and oxygen or carbon monoxide. It requires a definite concentration 
of free oxygen or carbon monoxide to give oxyhemoglobin or carbon 
monoxide hemoglobin. Likewise a definite concentration of nitrogen 
compound is needed to give hemochromogen. When an oxyhemo- 
globin solution is evacuated reduced hemoglobin appears. Likewise 
when an ammonia hemochromogen solution is evacuated, reduced 
heme appears. When carbon monoxide is bubbled through an oxy- 
hemoglobin solution the spectrum of oxyhemoglobin is replaced by 
that of carbon monoxide hemoglobin. Likewise when ammonia is 
added to globin hemochromogen the a. band is shifted to the position 
characteristic of ammonia hemochromogen. We conclude from these 
facts that just as there is the equilibriiun: 

Hb -i- O2 Hb Oj 
there is also the equilibrium: 

Reduced heme + Nitrogenous substance Hemochromogen 

and that hemochromogen is always partially dissociated into its two 
components, reduced heme and a nitrogen substance. In the case 
of hemoglobin the lower the temperature the more the equilibrium is 
shifted to the right in favor of oxyhemoglobin. We shall see that the 
same holds true in the case of the hemochromogen equilibriiun. 

As has just been described, if enough ammonia is added to globin 
hemochromogen the spectrum of globin hemochromogen is replaced 
by that of ammonia hemochromogen. If, however, less ammonia 
is added then the a band of the resulting solution is intermediate 
between the a band of globin hemochromogen and that of ammonia 
hemochromogen. The more ammonia is added, the nearer is the 
band to that of ammonia hemochromogen. These intermediate 
spectra can be imitated by means of optical mixtures of the spectra 
of the two hemochromogens such as are observed by looking at the 
same time through cells containing separate solutions of the two 
hemochromogens. 

The mere fact that the a band of the solution becomes indistin- 
guishable from that of NH3 hemochromogen when enough ammonia 
has been added does not mean that all the globin hemochromogen has 
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disappeared. A small amount of globin hemochromogen cannot be 
detected spectroscopically in the presence of sufficient ammonia 
hemochromogen. 

n. 

The Reactions letween Reduced Berne and Cyanide. 

We shall now discuss the reactions of a particular nitrogenous sub- 
stance, cyanide, with reduced heme. These reactions have a peculiar 
interest because due to cyanide’s great affinity for reduced heme 
these reactions promde a means of determining the composition of 
cyan-hemochromogen and because cyanide is able in small concentra- 
tion to inhibit tissue respiration. 

The Two Cyanide Compounds. 

Two distinct pigments can be obtained by adding cyanide to reduced 
heme (I) cyan-hemochromogen which has not hitherto been described 
and (2) what will be provisionally called the second cyanide compound 
of reduced heme. This non-commital name is given because the 
nature of the compound is not yet certain. If the concentration of 
cyanide is low enough one gets only cyan-hemochromogen, if high 
enough only the second compound. Intermediate concentrations 
of cyanide give mixtures of the two pigments. Cyan-hemochromogen 
has two typical hemochromogen bands designated a and p. The a 
band is much more intense than the p and has its maximum absorption 
at about S53S A. u. The spectrmn of the second compound likewise 
has two sharp bands, in this case of about equal intensity. The a 
band is about 150 A. u. toward the red of the corresponding band of 
cyan-hemochromogen. In mixtures of the two pigments the two a 
bands do not fuse. From the relative intensities of these two bands 
one can, therefore, obtain a rough idea of the relative concentrations 
of the two components of the mixture. 

The Composition of Cyan-Bcmochromogcn. 

The difficulty of isolating hemochromogen free of uncombined 
reduced heme and nitrogenous compound led to an attempt to deter- 
mine the composition of hemochromogen by an indirect method. The 
following experiments are designed to determine how much cyanide 
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has to be added to reduced heme to convert it into hemochromogen, 
that is, to cause the complete replacement, of the characteristic spec- 
trum of reduced heme by that of hemochromogen. Four solutions 
of 2 X 10“^ M hemin in 1 per cent Na 2 CO3* are made up to contain 
.65, .75, 1, and 1.25 molecules of KCN per molecule of heme. After 
addition of the reducer NajSgO^, layers 1.5 cm. thick are examined 
spectroscopically. Solution .65 shows the a band of cyan-hemochro- 
mogen and marked reduced heme absorption in the yellow; solution 
.75 more hemochromogen and less reduced heme; and solution 1.25 no 
reduced heme but in addition to <yan-hemochromogen a small amoimt 
of the second cyanide compoimd. Since one molecule of cyanide is 
adequate to convert one molecule of heme into hemochromogen, 
cyan-hemo chromogen cannot contain more than one cyanide group 
per heme. 

The following control experiment shows that were 25 per cent of 
the pigment in solution 1 reduced heme, the reduced heme would be 
detectable spectroscopically, despite the presence of the hemochromo- 
gen. Solution 1 contains 2 X 10“^ M reduced heme in 1 per cent ' 
NajCOs plus 2 X 10“'* m KCN. Another solution is made up which 
contains .5 X 10"* M or 25 per cent as much reduced heme and no 
cyanide. The two solutions, each 1.5 cm, thick, are placed together 
in front of the spectroscope and observed at the same time. One can 
distinctly see reduced heme in addition to the hemochromogen. 

The Affinity of Reduced Heme for Cyanide. 

The experiments which have just been described do not exclude the 
possibility that cyan-hemochromogen contains less than one cyanide 
group per heme for we have shown that hemochromogen is always 
partially dissociated into and in equilibrium with its two components, 
reduced heme and the nitrogenous substance. In the case of the typi- 
cal hemochromogen, cyan-hemochromogen, there is the equilibrium 
mixture. 

Cyan-hemochromogen Reduced heme -}- Cyanide. 


*Ka:C 03 was used instead of NaOH because, as R. Hill (7) has pointed out, the 
precipitation of reduced heme is slower in Is'a 2 C 03 than in NaOH. Our original 
experiments with NaOH, however, gave essentially the same results. 
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Thus if a solution of cyan-hemochromogen containing just enough 
cyanide to cause the disappearance of the reduced heme bands is 
warmed or diluted, the characteristic absorption of reduced heme 
reappears. In solution 1, therefore, part of the cyanide is combined 
■with reduced heme as cyan-hemochromogen and part is free serving to 
drive the equilibrium to the left, to prevent much dissociation of the 
hemochromogen. If the concentration of free cyanide is small 
compared with 2 X 10“^ ii, that is, if the affinity of reduced heme for 
cyanide is very great, then the free cyanide in solution 1 can be 
neglected and cyan-hemochromogen contains neither more nor less 
than one cyanide per heme. If, however, the free cyanide is not 
negligible, then cyan-hemochromogen contains less than one cyanide 
pet heme. 

Let us assume, although there is as yet no experimental basis for 
this assumption, that the concentration of free cyanide needed to con- 
vert a given fraction of the heme into hemochromogen is independent 
of the total concentration of the pigment. For any given value of the 

fraction ^ ; ;; the lower the total concentration of 

Cyan-hemochromogen 

pigment, the lower the concentration of cyan-hemochromogen or of 
bound cyanide. The concentration of free cyanide, however, accord- 
ing to our assumption is always the same. Therefore, the lower the 
total concentration of pigment the greater is the free cyanide relative 
to the bound. By lowering the pigment concentration enough one 
can make the free cyanide practically equal to the total cyanide added. 
This condition is met in the following experiments. 

A solution is made up in 1 per cent NajCOj, 3.75 X 10“‘ M in respect 
to heme and 3.75 X 10'® it, or 10 times more concentrated, in respect 
to cyanide. The pigment is reduced with NazSzOi. From the 
previous experiments the molarity of the bound cyanide is at most 
equal to the heme with which it is combined, that is at most 3.75 X 
10'“ It and, therefore, less than 10 per cent of the total cyanide. The 
solution is examined spectroscopically through a polarimeter tube 20 
cm. long. The intensity of the bands is about the same as that of a 
more concentrated solution in a narrower vessel. One can see only 
cyan-hemochromogen — no reduced heme and none of the second 
cyanide compound. If the cyanide concentration is doubled the 
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intensity of the a band of the hemochromogen is not visibly inaeased. 
If the cyanide concentration is halved, the a band is less intense and 
one can see reduced heme. To prevent any visible dissociation of 
cyan-hemochromogen then, when the cyan-hemochromogen concen- 
tration is 3.75 X 10“® N in respect to iron, the concentration of free 
cyanide must be about 3.75 X 10~®n. 

To discover what differences in cyan-hemochromogen concentration 
are detectable, three solutions of cyan-hemocliromogen are made up 
in 1 per cent NajCOs. In all three cases the cyanide concentration is 
2 X 3.75 X 10“® N, that is more than adequate to convert reduced 
heme into hemochromogen. The heme concentrations are 3.75 X 
10”® N, 25 per cent more, and 25 per cent less. In none of the solutions 
can either reduced heme or the second compound be seen. The 
differences in the intensities of the cyan-hemochromogen bands, 
however, are distinct. Thus in the experiments already described, 
the formation of 25 per cent additional hemochromogen on doubling 
the cyanide concentration would be detectable. 

The assumption has been made that the cyanide concentration 

needed to give a definite value of the fraction ~ — — — 

Cyan-hemochromogen 

is independent of the total pigment concentration. The percentage 
of reduced heme which is detectable spectroscopically is likewise 
roughly independent of the pigment concentration for a decrease in 
the pigment concentration is compensated for by an increase in the 
thickness of the layer examined. It follows that the concentration 
of free cyanide needed to prevent visible dissociation of cyan-hemo- 
chromogen is the same, namely about 3.75 X 10”®, when the total 
heme concentration (reduced heme plus hemochromogen) is 2 X 10“^ m 
as in the first experiments as it is found experimentally to be when 
the total heme concentration is only 3.75 X 10~® m. 

When the total heme concentration is 2 X 10”^ m however, in 
order to prevent visible dissociation of the hemochromogen, the total 
cyanide concentration must be 2 X 10”'* m. If the free cyanide is 
only 3.75 X 10~® or about i of the total cyanide then it is within the 
rather large experimental error and can be neglected. The bound 
cj'anide can be set equal to the total cyanide. 

In brief the experiments with the relatively concentrated heme show 
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that cyan-hemochromogen does not contain more than one cyanide 
per heme. The experiments -with the relatively dilute heme show 
that reduced heme in alkaline solution has a high affinity for cyanide, 
and taken together with the other experiments they indicate, although 
they do not prove conclusively, that cyan-hemochromogen does not 
contain less than one cyanide per heme. 

The Second Cyanide Compound. 

The solution containing 1.25 molecules of cyanide per molecule of 
heme shows in addition to cyan-hemochromogen the second compound. 
As the cyanide concentration is increased one sees more and more of 
the second compound and less cyan-hemochromogen. Finally the re- 
duced heme is converted completely into the second compound and the 
addition of more cyanide causes no further change in the spectrum. 
Experiments similar to those mth cyan-hemochromogen show that the 
concentration of free cyanide needed to convert reduced heme com- 
pletely into the second cyanide compound is some 25 times as great as 
is needed to prevent the dissociation of cyan-hemochromogen. 

The factors which determine the composition of the equilibrium 
mixture: 

Second compound Ca He ?:i CN -t- Reduced heme 

are the cyanide concentration, the total heme concentration, and the 
temperature, and the hydrogen ion concentration. The importance 
of this last factor will be discussed in a later paper. Thus in a mixture 
of the two cyanide derivatives, more of the second compound appears 
and less cyan-hemochromogen if first, more cyanide is added; second, 
the absolute amounts of cyarude and heme being kept constant, the 
concentrations of both are increased by using less water; and third, 
the solution is cooled. 

The method used to determine the composition of cyan-hemochro- 
mogen is likewise applicable to the second compound. Much more 
free cyanide, however, is needed to prevent its dissociation than the 
dissociation of cyan-hemochromogen. In order that the free cyanide 
be negligible therefore in comparison with the bound cyanide, the total 
pigment concentration must be much greater than is the case with 
cyan-hemochromogen. In the concentrated solution it is difficult to 
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determine spectroscopically the precise number of cyanide molecules' 
needed to convert a molec\ale of reduced heme completely into the 
second compound. We are prepared to state only that the number is 
a small one. 

Our experiments to determine the relations of the second cyanide 
compound to other hemochromogens and to carbon monoxide hemo- 
chromogen will not be described here because they do not seem capable 
at present of any simple explanation. This applies especially to experi- 
ments in which cyanide is added to reduced heme in the presence of 
various concentrations of other nitrogen substances. 

This investigation of the reactions of cyanide with reduced heme in 
alkaline solution has showp, so far as we know for the first time, that 
there are two distinct cyanide derivatives of reduced heme; that one 
is a typical hemochromogen in which cyanide behaves like a typical 
nitrogen substance; that reduced heme has a great affinity for cyanide; 
and that cyan-hemochromogen probably contains one cyanide group 
per heme. 

There have been two attempts to determine the composition of 
pyridine hemochromogen. The first was made by von Zeynek (13) 
before the nature of hemochromogen was understood. He found 
solid pyridine hemochromogen to contain 2.2 molecules of pyridine 
per molecule of heme. Von Zeynek regarded his single experiment 
as only preliminary and gave no conclusive evidence that the solid 
analyzed was pure pyridine hemochromogen. Recently R. Hill (7) 
has concluded that pyridine hemochromogen contains two pyridine 
groups per heme. This conclusion is hardly justified by the experi- 
ments given and the soundness of the experiments we regard as ques- 
tionable. Hill’s work will be discussed in detail in a separate paper. 

III. 

The Reactions between Reduced Heme and Proteinsd 

We shall now consider the reactions between reduced heme and the 
most complicated of the hemochromogen-forming substances, the 
proteins. The complication consists in the fact that the individual 

^ These e.xperiments were described in the doctoral dissertations of the authors 
which were submitted to Cambridge University in the spring of 1926. 
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protein molecule contains a large number of free nitrogen groups. 
One cannot know in advance which and how many of these groups com- 
bine with reduced heme. These protein reactions are of special 
interest because it is by combination rvith a particular protein, native 
globin, to form hemoglobin that heme acquires the variety of properties 
which permit it to act as an oxygen carrier. 

Globin. 

The first experiments are an attempt to find out how much heme a 
given amount of globin can convert into hemochromogen. More and 
more heme is added to the protein until there appears in addition to 
the hemochromogen bands, the characteristic absorption of reduced 
heme. 

A stock solution of globin hemochromogen is prepared by adding 
to 1 cc, of 3 per cent horse hemoglobin, 2 cc. of | N HCL (which dena- 
tures the protein) and then adding NaOH. From this there is pre- 
pared a series of solutions all A n in respect to NaOH, all containing 
.033 per cent of globin hemochromogen from hemoglobin, and finally 
containing in addition varying amounts of extra hemin. On the 
assumption that the molecular weight of globin is 16,700, the minimum 
molecular weight, the solutions contain 1, 2.5, 5, 7.5, 10, and 25 
molecules of heme per molecule of globin. The solutions are reduced 
with NajS-O) and examined spectroscopically. 

The differences in the intensities of the hemochromogen bands are 
striking. The more heme in the solution, the darker and broader the 
hemochromogen bands. Only in solution 25 can any reduced heme at 
all be detected. The following experiments show that such results 
are not given by optical mixtures of reduced heme and hemochromogen 
such as are observed by looking through two cells at the same time 
which contain separate solutions of hemochromogen and reduced 
heme. 

Cell 1 contains globin hemochromogen in the same concentration as 
in the e.xperiments just described, and cells 2 and 3 contain reduced 
heme, the concentration in respect to heme being 2.5 times greater 
in cell 2 and 5 times greater in cell 3 than in the hemochromogen 
solution. Looking through the hemochromogen- solution and cell 2 
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at the same time one can just distinguish reduced heme. When cell 
3 is used instead of cell 2 the reduced heme absorption is marked. 
These experiments show that in the original experiments where re- 
duced heme is added to globin hemochromogen and not kept in a sepa- 
rate cell there did not result a simple mixture of hemochromogen and 
reduced hemochromogen. One can detect reduced heme in such 
mixtures. 

The fact that the original solution 10 shows no reduced heme and 
much more hemochromogen than solution 1 therefore indicates that 
a single molecule of denatured globin can convert at least 10 molecules 
of heme into hemochromogen. 

On adding extra heme to globin hemochromogen two changes can 
be noted besides the increase in the intensity of the hemochromogen 
band. Solutions 10 and 25 are hazy and there is a shift of the a band 
to the red which in solution 25 amounts to about 10 A. u. The 
haziness may be due to a decrease in tlie solubility of the molecule 
when the globin is loaded un’th heme; the shift of the band either to 
a change in the chemical composition of the pigment or in its 
dispersion. 

Since the individual globin molecule seems to have a considerable 
number of nitrogen groups which can react with reduced heme to form 
hemochromogen, there must result theoretically, when denatured 
globin is added to reduced heme, a complicated equilibrium in which a 
number of nitrogen groups compete for the heme. Practically, how- 
ever, this complexity is often of no great consequence. The hemochro- 
mogen prepared from hemoglobin is of constant composition and is 
not detectably dissociated into reduced heme at all, any more tlian 
acetic acid in strongly acid solution is dissociated — except to a minute 
theoretical extent — into acetate ions. 

WTiether extra heme hemoglobin corresponding to the artifical 
globin hemochromogens which contain extra heme can be prepared is, 
in the absence of experiments, an open question. Hill and Holden 
(8) estimate native globin by its ox}’’hemoglobin-fonning capacity. 
This procedure depends on the tacit and unproven assumption that 
the composition of the synthetic hemoglobin is independent of the 
concentration of heme during the sjmthesis. 
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Edcslin and Zein. 

All proteins have not the same hemochromogen-forming capacity. 
Thus we have found that it takes much more edestin than globin to 
convert a given amount of heme into hemochromogen and more zein 
than edestin. These differences are not surprising. We have already 
seen from a study of the reactions between reduced heme and the 
simpler nitrogen compounds that the amount of hemochromogen 
present at equilibrium — the heme concentration and the temperature 
being kept constant — depends on the number and the nature of the 
nitrogen groups. It requires a minimum amount either of cyanide or 
ammonia to convert a given amount of reduced heme into hemochro- 
mogen, but it requires much less cyanide than ammonia. In the case 
of the different proteins the nature of the nitrogen groups and their 
number per gram of protein varies a great deal. It is not surprising 
that accompanying these differences in the number and nature of the 
nitrogen groups, proteins have differences in hemochromogen-forming 
capacity. The low hemochromogen-forming capacity of zein may 
be connected with its low diamino acid content (4). 

The Difference beiaieen Globin Hemochromogen and Hemoglobin. 

Based on the classical theory that hemochromogen and reduced 
heme are identical is the further theory which, so far as we know, has' 
never been questioned that when hemoglobin is converted into hemo- 
chromogen the protein, globin, is split off from the iron pyrrol complex, 
heme. We have shown, however, that globin hemochromogen like 
hemoglobin itself is a compound of globin and heme. The question 
thus arises, as to what the difference is between hemoglobin and the 
hemochromogen obtained from it. We have already (2) pointed .out 
one difference, namely that hemochromogen is a compound of heme 
and denatured globin while hemoglobin is a compound of native 
globin. The evidence given for this was that hemoglobin is a typieal 
coagulable protein, and that the denaturation of hemoglobin in alkaline 
solution as tested for by solubility always runs parallel with formation 
of hemochromogen as tested for spectroscopically. There may be 
still other differences between hemoglobin and globin hemochromogen. 
We do not know whether these two substances have the same molecu- 
lar weight or whether heme and globin are combined in the same way 
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in hemochromogen as in hemoglobin, or in precisely what way they 
are joined together in either compound. 

Hill and Holden (8) have confirmed our view that globin hemochro- 
mogen is a denatured protein without seeing fit to mention our 
paper. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1. Every hemochromogen consists of the iron pjnml complex, 
reduced heme, combined with some nitrogenous substance. 

2. In every hemochromogen there is the equilibrium: 

Hemochromogen Reduced heme + Nitrogenous substance. 

3. Cyanide can form two distinct compounds vdth reduced heme, 
one of which is the typical hemochromogen, cyan-hemochromogen. 

4. Reduced heme in alkaline solution has a great affinity for cyanide. 

5. Cyan-hemochromogen probably contains one cyanide group per 
heme. 

6. The hemochromogen prepared from hemoglobin is a compound 
of denatured globin and reduced heme. 

7. The indmdual molecule of denatured globin, of hypothetical 
molecular weight 16,700, can convert at least 10 molecules of reduced 
heme into hemochromogen. 

8. The hemochromogen-forming capacity of globin is, under given 
conditions, greater than that of edestin, winch in turn, is greater than 
that of zein. 
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The name syneresis was given by Graham' in 1864 to the phenom- 
enon of the breaking up of jellies on long standing or when disturbed. 
The jelly then, instead of consisting of one homogeneous mass, becomes 
segregated into solid lumps surrounded by a thin liquid. Syneresis is 
quite common in jellies or, as they are called, gels of gelatin, agar, 
starch, etc. It is possible that the separation of serum from clotted 
blood and the splitting of soured milk into curd and whey may also be 
classified under the same term. Various theories have been suggested 
as to the possible c.ause of syneresis. 

Thus Ostwald* considers syneresis as simply a separation of phases 
similar to the separation of phases in a critical fluid mixture. Lloyd* 
explains syneresis of isoelectric gelatin as being due to the absence of 
soluble gelatin salts, which otherwise keep the network extended by 
their osmotic pressure. As it will be seen from further discussion. 
Miss Lloyd’s hypothesis is partly true with respect to the absence of 
syneresis in gelatin in the presence of electrolytes, although there is 
apparently some confusion as to the meaning of “soluble gelatin salts.’’ 
With the exception of some recent work by Liepatoff* on geranine and 
Mukoyama* on viscose, very little quantitative work has been done on 
syneresis in general and of gelatin in particular. 

The writer approached the problem of syneresis in gelatin through 

' Graham, T., Chemical and physical researches (collected papers), Edinburgh 
1876, 619. 

* Ostwald, W., An introduction to theoretical and applied colloid chemistry. 
New York, 1917, 93. 

* Lloyd, D. J., Biochcm. J., 1920, xiv, 165. 

* Liepatoff, S., Kolioid.-Z., 1927, xliii, 396. 

* Mukoyama, T., Kolioid.-Z., 1927, jdu, 79. 
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the study of the swelling of blocks of dilute gelatin when immersed in 
water. All of the former studies on swelling of gelatin have dealt with 
the swelling of dry gelatin or of concentrated gels. In all these cases 
there is always a gain of water and an increase in size of the gelatin 
block even at low temperatures. Quite different results are obtained 
when blocks of isoelectric gelatin of concentrations of less then 10 per 
cent are immersed in cold water. Instead of gaining water the blocks 
of gelatin lose water, and the lower the concentration of gelatin the 
greater is the amount of water lost. 

Table I shows the values of swelling at 5°C. of gelatin gels of various 
concentrations when immersed in m/1000 acetate buffer pH 4.7. The 

TABLE I. 

Swelling of Blocks of Gels of Various Gelatin Content at 5°C. in u/1000 Acetate Biiffer 

pH 4.7. 

Electrolyte-free isoelectric gelatin has been used in making up the gels. Gels set 
for 24 hrs. at 5°C. before they were placed in the buffer solution. 


Concentration of gelatin in gm. 
per 100 cc. solution 

B 

4.0 

5.0 

6.0 

8.0 

10.0 

1 12.0 

14.0 

16.p 

20.0 

Original weight of block of 
gel (after setting) 

1.610 

1 




1.847 

■ 

■ 

■ 

2.250 

Final weight of block at 
equilibrium (after 20-25 
days) 



■ 

1.435 


1.845 

■ 

■ 

■ 


Per cent change in weight . 

-29 

-29 

-25 


-8 


-1-9 

-t-17 

+23 

+36 


values are those obtained at equilibrium, which is reached after 2() to 
25 days. It is seen that while at concentrations above 10 per cent the 
gelatin blocks gain in weight, at the lower concentrations there is a 
continuous drop in weight. 

The theories of swelling as developed by Procter, Wilson, Loeb, 
Northrop and the writer deal with the process of positive swelling of 
gelatin. These may be summarized as follows : 

1 . Swelling is mainly a process of osmosis due to a greater concentra- 
tion of mobile molecules in the block over that of the outside solution in 
which it is immersed. 

2. The molecules causing osmosis may be diffusible ions, as in the 
case of swelling due to acids, alkalies and some salts, or non-diffusible 
molecules or groups of molecules as in the swelling of isoelectric gelatin. 
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3. A block of solid gel behaves like a true elastic body. The swelling 
is regulated by the elasticity of the gelatin block. At equilibrium the 
elastic pressure is equal and opposite to the osmotic pressure. 

4. When a gelatin sol sets to a gd it is under no elastic strain as long 
as it is not immersed in water. As soon as it is put into water or salt 
solution the osmotic forces begin to act against the elasticity of the 
block causing a strain in the block due to an increase in the bulk. A 
strain is also brought about in a block of gelatin when water is removed 
from it by evaporation. 

The tendency of a block of a dilute gel to shrink when placed in 
distilled water indicates that there is still a possible strain in the gel 
while it sets, which is contrary to the apparent non-strained condition 
of gds of higher concentration, as demonstrated by Northrop.® 
With the object of finding a possible explanation of this peculiar 
behavior of dilute gels the writer undertook a detailed study of the 
“negative swelling” of gelatin under various conditions. 

Experimental Procedure. 

All the experiments as well as the weighings were done in a refrigerator room 
kept at a temperature of about S®C. 

Solutions containing various amounts of isoelectric gelatin in distilled water of 
pH 4.7 or in salt solutions were heated to 50*C. and coated on weighed microscopic 
sUdes (1.5 cc. per slide), or 2 cc. were poured into moulds, consisting of short 
Pyrex glass tubing of about 15 mm. diameter, which were mounted on a clean 
paraffin block. The gelatin was allowed to set in the refrigerator for about 20 
hours. Care was taken to prevent evaporation by keeping the slides in "moist 
chambers" or stoppering the tubes with rubber stoppers. After the period 
assigned for setting, the slides or the blocks, on removal from the tubes, were 
weighed and put into 150 cc. u/lOOO acetate buffer pH 4.7 or into other solutions as 
described later. After various intervak of time the slides or blocks were dried with 
filter paper and weighed. In drying blocks of dilute gelatin it was foxmd more 
convenient to use a clean towel instead of filter paper. 

The fluid originally used as the outside solution was distilled water. This was 
brought to pH 4.7 by means of acetic add.* But it was soon found that the pH of 
the water increased slightly after a few days, with the result that the gelatin began 


® Northrop, J. H., J. Gen. Physiol., 192fi-27, x, 901. 

* Distilled water made up with acetic add to pH 4.7 is designated throughout 
this paper as HjO pH 4.7. 
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to gain in weight instead of reaching a constant value. Hence distilled water was 
replaced by ii/lOOO acetate buffer pH 4.7. 

Fig. 1 shows the effect of two concentrations of acetate buffer pH 
4.7 as well as of H 2 O on the negative swelling of 4 per cent isoelectric 
gelatin coated on slides. During the first few days there was a loss of 
water in all the gelatin blocks; but afterwards those that were kept in 
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Fig. 1. Effect of a slight change with time m the pH of the outside solution on 
the change in weight of 4 per cent gels at 5°C. The pH of the distilled water 
became slightly higher than 4.7 on standing. 

H;0 began to gain weight continuously, while the others that were 
put in buffer solution kept on losing w^eight until the 10th day when an 
approximate equilibrium was established. After the 20th day the 
block in ii/lOOO buffer began to gain slightly in w'eight but on renewal 
of the buffer the equilibrium weight was reached again. The experi- 
ment also shows that there is less loss in weight of gelatin with the 
increase in concentration of salt in the surrounding medium. This is 
simply due to the fact that salts generally increase the swelling of 
isoelectric gelatin up to a concentration of ii/2." 

’ Northrop, J. H., and Kunitz, M., J. Gen. Physiol., 1925-28, viii, 317. 
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Is the Negative Swelling Thie to Solution of the Gelatin? 

‘ A qualitative test on the protein content of the surrounding mediuth 
showed that only a trace of the gelatin goes into solution. Quantita- 
tive experiments were carried out as follows: 

Blocks of 4 per cent of isoelectric gelatin were allowed to remain in 
large volumes of m/ 1000 acetate buffer pH 4.7 until the loss in weight 
became constant. The blocks were then removed, put into weighed 
evaporating dishes, weighed and then dried in an electric oven at 
100°C. tor 24 hours. In all cases the dry weight measurements 
checked with the weight of gelatin as calculated from the loss of 


TABLE n. 

Effect oj Duration oj Setting on the Negative Swelling of S Per Cent Isoelectric Gelatin 
in ii/lOOO Acetate Buffer pH 4.7. 


Time ot Mttiog 

1 » 

16 bn. 

40lits. 

68 hn. 

9Z bn. 

6da]rs 

8 days 

Weight of gelatin after being in moist 
chamber, in per cent of original 
weight 


99.4 


1 

1 101 

98.5 

93 

1 100 

Final weight of gelatin in k/ 1000 
acetate buffer at equlUbrium 

87.0 



i 

, 86.0 

Bfl 

88.4 

* 90.0 


water. Thus it is clear that while some of the gelatin may go into 
solution, the amount is too insignificant to affect the results. The 
negative swelling is due to loss of pure solvent. 

Effect of Duration of Setting on the Negative Swelling of Gels. 

A number of weighed slides were coated with 5 per cent isoelectric 
gelatin. The slides were then reweighed and placed over water in 
rubber-stoppered glass tubes. Care was taken that the gelatin was not 
in contact with the water. After various intervals of time the slides 
were removed, weighed and put into m/1000 buffer pH 4.7. The 
results are given in Table II. 

It is seen that the duration of setting has very little effect on the 
final loss of water from the gel. In addition the experiment shows 
that the amount of water lost from the gelatin while kept in a closed 
moist chamber is very small during the first few days. 
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Effect of Drying of Gels. 

A series of slides were coated with 5 per cent isoelectric gelatin 
solution and then placed for various lengths of time in loosely covered 
Petri dishes the cover of which had a padding of moist filter paper. 
This was done in order to prevent too rapid drying of the gels. The 
slides were afterwards put into m/1000 buffer pH 4,7. Table III 
shows that the final loss of water is independent of the loss of water 
due to evaporation. If more water was lost by evaporation than 
would have been the case had the block been immersed in water, then 
the gelatin gains water when placed in liquid. In other words, the 
equilibrium value can be obtained from two directions. 


TABLE III. 

Effect of Drying on the Equilibrium of Negative Swelling of 5 Per Cent Isoelectric 
Gelatin in ii/lOOO Acetate Buffer pH 4.7. 


Time of drying, in hrs 

B 

16 

44 

68 

92 

116 

Weight of gelatin after drying, in per cent of 
original weight 

99.0 

97.0 

93.0 

90.0 

87.0 

83.0 

Final weight of gelatin in ir/1000 acetate 
buffer 

87.0 

87.5 

87.5 

87.5 

88.0 

87.0 


Effect of Volume of Outside Solution or Size of Block on the Eqtiilihrium 

Value of Negative Swelling. 

A 4 per cent solution of isoelectric gelatin was allowed to set for 
several days in a stoppered flask. No fluid was observed on the surface 
of the gelatin except for a few drops of condensed vapor on the sides of 
the flask. A lump of about 10 gm. of gel was then removed by means 
of a spatula and placed in a weighed porcelain Gooch crucible and its 
weight determined. The gel was then mashed up by means of the 
spatula. Fluid immediately began to ooze from the gelatin. Also 
fluid appeared in the cavity in the stock of gelatin in the flask. The 
crucible was left to drain overnight on a Gooch funnel. The weight of 
the gelatin next morning was found to be 82 per cent of the original. 
The crucible was then placed in a beaker with enough m/1000 acetate 
buffer to reach the edge of the crucible (about 50 cc.). After several 
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hours the weight of the gelatin became about 80 per cent and next day 
it reached the value of 77 per cent, which then became constant. Its 
dry weight was then determined and was found to check with the 
weight as calculated from the loss of water. The amount of water lost 
here by the 4 per cent gel through “syneresis” was identical with the 
amount of water lost by a solid block of 4 per cent gel weighing 1.5 gm. 
and immersed in ISO cc. of liquid with several changes of the outside 
solution. In this last case it took about 10 days to reach the equi- 
librium state. In another experiment two solid blocks of 4 per cent 
gel each weighing about 3.5 gm. were placed in stoppered Pyrex tubes, 
to one of which was added about S cc. of HjO pH 4.7, while the other 
tube had no water at all. But the pressure of the block of gelatin on 
the glass was enough to start the diffusion of fluid from the gelatin with 
the result that the loss in weight of both blocks was identical, each 
losing 17 per cent in weight after 3 days. 

In complete absence of water the process of syneresis is very slow 
due to the slow rate of diffusion of water through the dry surface of the 
solid gelatin. A trace of water placed on the surface through actual 
addition or through pressure is enough to start a rapid diffusion of the 
water from the solid gelatin . A similar occurrence takes place when a 
water-permeable collodion bag is filled with water and a moderate 
pressure applied to it. The rate of diffusion of water from the bag 
is much greater when the bag is immersed in water than when the bag 
is placed in a moist chamber after it has been dried carefully with a 
towel. In an actual experiment the writer found that while it took 
only about 1 minute for a definite volume of water under a pressure of 
10 cm. mercury to diffuse out from a collodion bag when immersed in 
water, it required about 20 minutes for the same volume of water under 
the same pressure to diffuse out from the same bag after it was dried 
outside with a towel and placed in a closed tube over water. When 
the bag was immersed in water again the diffusion became as rapid 
as before. 

The Mechanism of Syneresis. 

The experiments thus fat described prove that syneresis of gelatin 
can be conveniently studied by measuring the loss of water in dilute 
gelatin blocks when kept in dilute buffer pH 4.7 at low temperature, 
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since the same quantity of water is lost finally whether the block is 
immersed in a large volume of water or when syneresis is initiated 
through mechanical forces such as shaking, pressure, etc. Fig. 2 
shows the rate of gaining or losing water by isoelectric gels of various 
gelatin content when kept in m/1000 acetate buffer pH 4.7 at 5°C. 
The equilibrium values of the concentrations of gelatin in the various 
gels were plotted separately in Fig. 3 against the original concentra- 



Fig. 2. Swelling of various concentrations of isoelectric gelatin blocks in m/1000 
acetate buffer pH 4.7 at 5°C. The gelatin was allowed to set for 24 hours at 5®C. 
before placing it in the buffer solution. 


tions. It is seen that all the points lie on a smooth curve, no matter 
whether there has been positive or negative swelling, thus suggesting 
that there is a common mechanism to both forms of swelling. The 
theoretical relation between the original and final concentrations of a 
swelling gel has been developed by Northrop® for concentrations of 


® Northrop,® p. 898. 
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5 + 5 6 7 6 5 to II 12 15 M 15 IS rr 13 19 20 21 22 £5 2-* 

Ca= ^fiTJ.yelaJin/foo^HiOet setting 

Fig. 3. Relation between the original and the final concentrations of the gelatin 
in swelling of gels. The dots are the experimental values. The smooth curve 
represents the theoretical relation: 


V\ 26.6 ) + 13.3 


•where X, = 195* 


but as soon as it is placed in water the block swells under the influence 
of a certain swelling pressure P and a strain is produced in the block. 
At equilibrium we have 


( 1 ) 
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Where Kt is bulk modulus of elasticity of the block and Vo and Vc are 
cubic centimeters of water per gram of dry gelatin at setting and at 
equilibrium respectively. 

The swelling pressures of gels of higher than 10 per cent have been 


TABLE IV. 


Applicaiion of Nortfirop’s Formulas for Swelling of Gels. 


1330 

Ve 


140 = Ko 




140 


Ke = Bulk modulus of elasticity in mm. Hg of pressure. 
Vo = cc. HoO per gm. gelatin at setting. 

Ve = cc. HjO per gm. gelatin at equilibrium. 

P = Swelling pressure in mm. Hg. 


Concentra- 
tion at 
setting of 
gelatin in 
gm. per 
100 cc. 
solution 

Y 

^0 

Fe 

p 

_ -Pxr, 

■IgffiHii 


Ce 

observed 

100 
" V 

* 26.6 

‘ Ve-Vo 

//X,-140y^X, 

Y k 26.6 / 13.3 




-82.2 

281 

3.07 

4.95 

4.35 


24.2 


-61.8 

208 

4.13 

5.98 

5.88 

Bl 

19.2 

14.2 

-47.0 

180 

5.18 

6.90 

7.04 

Bl 



-34.5 

163 

6.25 

7.72 

7.94 


11.80 


-16.0 

164 

8.47 

9.26 

9.40 

10.0 

9.25 


+4.5 


10.80 

10.70 

10.86 

12.0 


8.35 

+ 19.5 

198 X 

13.15 

11.98 

11.98 

14.0 

6.42 


-1“35 .0 

191 

15.6 

13.20 

13.15 

16.0 


HQ 


183 

18.2 

14.40 

14.30 

20.0 

4.26 

HR 

+78.0 

181 

23.5 

16.60 

16.40 

Average ; 

195 





measured directly and found that they can be expressed empirically as 
the following function of F«, namely, 


P = 



( 2 ) 


Combining the two equations we get the following relation between Vo 
and T^: 


F, 


( 3 ) 
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As shown by Northrop, this relation holds well for the swelling of 
blocks of gels of a gelatin content of mote than 10 gm. per 100 cc. 
HjO. The same formula was applied by the writer to the cases of 
negative swelling of gels of lower than 10 per cent with the following 
results. 

Table W gives the values of K, as calculated from the known 
values of V, and Vc. It is seen that K, is practically constant, varying 
as much in the cases of negative swelling as in the cases of positive 
swelling. Equation (3) can be easily used to find the values of the 
equilibrium concentrations of the gelatin in the gels in grams per 100 
cc. HjO for the various concentrations used, namely. 



where 


C, 



c. 


100 

r. 


The calculated values of C, as well as the observed ones are given in 
the last two columns of Table IV. They are practically identical 
with the exception of the lowest concentration. This is also shown 
clearly on Fig. 3 where the calculated values of C, are plotted on the 
smooth curve. 

Thus it is evident that the same laws which hold for swelling of gels 
of a gelatin content higher than 10 gm. per 100 cc. HjO hold also for 
the process of giving off water by gels of a lower gelatin content. The 
active force P in both processes can be calculated by means of equa- 
tion (1) . The values for P are positive in the high concentrations and 
negative in the lower concentrations, all lying on one straight line 
which crosses the zero axis at a concentration of gelatin of about 10 
per cent (see Fig. 4). 

What is Swelling Pressure? 

It has been assumed by Northrop and the writer' that the active 
force P, i.e., the swelling pressure in gels, is brought about b- 

® Northrop, J. H., and Kututz, M., /, Gen. Physiol., 1926-27, x, 162. 
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osmotic pressure of the soluble ingredient in the gel, and is numerically 
equal to it. But the fact that the swelling pressure becomes negative 
in gels of a gelatin content of less than 10 per cent indicates that 
osmotic pressure is not the only factor which causes swelling, that 
there is also another force which evidently works in the opposite 



l-A I i i I I L_J L_J ! I ! ! I 

3 4 5 6 7-8 9 10 II IZ 13 14 IS 16 17 18 

Concentra.tiob in per loo 

ai ecjuilibritim 


Fig. 4. Swelling pressure of gels of various gelatin content pH 4.7 at 5°C., from 
the relation P = 13.3 C* — 140. 

direction to that of the osmotic force, and that the observed swelling 
pressure is the resultant of the two oppositely acting forces. It will be 
shown in the following discussion that the force that causes shrinking 
of dilute gels is connected with the micellar structure of gelatin solu- 
tions and is brought about by the strain prevalent in the micellae 
before the gelatin has set to a gel. 
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Loeb’” first established the theory that the increase of hydration of 
gelatin in solution due to a change in pH, as shown by viscosity 
measurements, is brought about by the swelling of the micella: in the 
gelatin solution. The micella: swell because of a higher osmotic pres- 
sure inside of the micelte than outside due to a difference in the ion 
distribution in accordance with the law of “Donnan equilibrium.” 
The writer*' has further developed Loeb’s idea of hydration by osmosis 
by applying it to the case of hydration of gelatin at its isoelectric 
point, where in the absence of diffusible ions no Donnan equilibrium 
occurs. It was, namely, shown that the hydration of isoelectric 
gelatin in solution, as demonstrated by viscosity and osmotic 
pressure measurements, is caused by the fact that each micella in 
gelatin consists of an insoluble shell containing a definite amount of a 
soluble ingredient of gelatin. The latter exerts an osmotic pressure on 
the micella and brings about an inflow of water into it until the osmotic 
pressure in the micella is balanced by the total osmotic pressure of the 
solution acting against it and its elastic pressure. The equilibrium 
state can be expressed as Pi — Pc — Eg where Pi and P, are the 
osmotic pressures inside and outside of the micella, respectively, £ is a 
constant proportional to the bulk modulus of elasticity of the micella, 
and 3 is the amount of water of hydration per gram of gelatin. At low 
concentration of gelatin the outside osmotic pressure is small, hence 
the micella; take up individually relatively large amounts of water. 
But as the total concentration increases the opposing outside osmotic 
pressure increases and the micella swell less, with the result that q, i.e. 
the amount of hydration per gram of gelatin gradually becomes less 
and less. Thus, although the micella: are at equilibrium rvith the 
outside solution, they are still under a strain exerted by a pressure 
equal to Eq, the magnitude of which decreases with the increase in the 
total concentration of gelatin. 

The Theory of the Role of the Micellx in Swelling of Gelatin. 

The hydrated micell® in a gelatin solution are kinetically free and 
are able to exert osmotic pressure as any other particles or molecules. 

*°I.oeb,J., Proteins and the theory of colloidal behavior,New York and London, 
2nd edition, 1924, 270, 

*' Kunitz, M., J. Gen. Physiol., 1926-27, x, 811. 
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representing the sum of the two pressures at various concentrations of 
gelatin may be obtained by plotting the observed values for osmotic 
pressure of various concentrations of gelatin solutions at a temperature 
above the setting point, and also the values for the elastic strain in the 
micellffi as obtained from measurements of viscosity of gelatin solu- 
tions. Fig. 5 shows the curve for osmotic pressure at 25°CJ^ plotted 
as positive, and the curve for (strain in the micella) at 35°C. as 



Fig. 6. Effect of reheating of gels on the absorption or liberation of water at 5°C. 


negative values of F. The third curve represents the algebraic sum 
of the two pressures. It resembles closely the actual curve for swell- 
ing pressure as shown in Fig. 4. 

of RcJieathig of Gels. 

The limiting factor in swelling or in shrinking of gels is the elasticity 
of the block. WTien the block of gel is heated the elastic strain caused 
by the swelling is released. Hence when the gel is cooled again and 

” Northrop and Kunitz,® p. 166. 

KunitZj^^p. S20. 
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put back into water the gel continues swelling until the swelling pres- 
sure is balanced by the new elastic pressure. This has been shown by 
Northrop'® to hold true for positive swelling. The writer tried the 
effect of reheating on two gels, one of which was of 3 per cent gelatin 
content and the other of 20 per cent content. For this purpose the 
gelatin solutions were coated on slides, allowed to set for 24 hours, 
weighed and put into ii/lOOO acetate buffer pH 4.7. Every 3rd day 
the gels were heated carefully over a small alcohol flame until melted. 
They were then allowed to set for 30 minutes, weighed and put back 
into the solution. The results are given in Fig. 6. The smooth curves 
are those of blocks which have not been reheated, while the broken 
curves are those of the reheated blocks. It is to be noticed that the 3 
per cent gel keeps on losing water while the 20 pet cent continues 
gaining water until the concentration reaches about 12 per cent in both 
cases, where no further change takes place on reheating. 

Ejffect of pH of the Gelatin on the Loss of Water by Gels. 

When blocks of isoelectric gelatin are placed in acid or alkali solution 
they swell enormously due to the setting up of a Donnan equilibrium. ' 
This takes place even with very dilute gels. The same thing happens 
when the gels are made up of gelatin solutions containing acid or 
alkali. When put into water or acid or alkali the gel swells. It has 
also been observed by Jordis'® and noticed by the writer that gels 
containing electrolytes are quite stable even in dilute solution, and no 
syneresis occurs. Quite different results are obtained when the acid 
or alkali is removed by dialysis. 

Experiment . — A series of solutions of 3 per cent gelatin were made 
containing various amounts of HCl or NaOH. The solutions were 
heated to S0°C., then poured into tubes (2 cc. in each) and allowed to 
set in a refrigerating room for 24 hours. The blocks were after- 
wards removed from the tubes, weighed and put into 150 cc. u/30 
acetate buffer pH 4.7 where they were kept for several days until the 
weight became constant. The gels were then transferred to ii/lOOO 
acetate buffer pH 4.7 and kept there until new equilibrium had been 

u Northrop.® 

'® Jordis, E., Z. Electrockem., 1902, viii, 677. 
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established. The m/1000 buffer was renewed several times during the 
experiment. 

The results are given in Fig. 7. It is seen that gels wliidi had a 
pH other tlian that of the isoelectric point of gelatin lose more water 
than gels made of isoelectric gelatin. Tins shrinking takes place only- 
after the acid or alkali has been removed by neutralization and dialysis. 
The greater shrinking of gels which contained at setting some acid or 



alkali in solution over those whicli were electrol^de-free takes place 
only in gels of low gelatin content. The difference disappears in 
case of gels of higher concentrations. This is shorni in Table V. At 
a concentration above 6 per cent the loss in water is identical for all 
gels no matter whether they originally contained acid or alkali or were 
made up of pure isoelectric gelatin. The peculiar effect of the pH of 
the original solutions on the loss of water by the gels after the gel was 
brought back to the isoelectric point becomes clear in \new of the 
tlieory developed here. 
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The Theory of Selling of Gels Conlaining Acid or Alkali. 

In dilute solutions of gelatin containing moderate amounts of acid 
or alkali the micellae are much more swollen than at the isoelectric 
point due to a greater concentration of diffusible ions inside than out- 
side of the micellE, Cooling and setting does not change this unequal 
distribution of ions. Hence, until the ions are removed by dialysis 
the micellae do not lose water and no syneresis takes place. But as 
soon as the acid or alkali is removed by neutralization and dialysis the 
micellae shrink much more than in the case of originally isoelectric 

TABLE V. 

Swelling of Various Concentrations of Gelatin of Various pH in is/SO Acetate Buffer 
pB 47 at 5‘C. 


Expressed as per cent of original weight. 


Concentratloa of getatln ia gm. per iOO cc. $oIatioa 

3 

4 

S 

6 

1 “ 

to 

192S 

2/15 

pH 9 . 0. 15 days ia u/30 acetate 

7S 

84 


99 

m 

118 

2/24 

“ 4.7. IS “ « « « 

95 

96 i 


103 1 

108 

114 

■(MUI 

“ 4.7. 2 “ “ “ “ 

97 

98 

100 

iwl 

106 

no 


“ 2.0. 2 ■> “ “ “ 

83 

El 

95 1 

101 

mUm 

111 

B| 

" 4.7 2 « « « « then 8 

days in HiO pH 4.7 

79 

85 

87 

88 

95 

^9 

B 

“2.0 2 days in 11/30 acetate then sl 

days in HiO pH 4.7 I 

57 

* 70 

77 

85 

93.3 

101 


gels. With increase in the concentration of gelatin the pH effect on 
the swelling of the micellae in a gelatin solution diminishes rapidly, as 
shown by viscosity measurements,” with the result that the pH effect 
on syneresis in the solid gels is also diminished with increase in concen- 
tration of the gelatin. There is also another factor in the effect of 
acid or alkali on syneresis, namely the solubility effect which is shown 
also by salts. 

The Effect of Salts on Syneresis. 

It is generally known that salts affect the solubility of gelatin and the 
rate of setting (Levites”) . At temperatures above the setting point of 

” Kunitz,^ p. 832. 

Levites, S.I.,.Z. Chem.u.Ind.Koltoid.j 1907, ii, 161. 
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solutions of gelatin salts split the micellie into smaller units thus 
giving rise to higher osmotic pressures (Northrop and Kunitz”). 
There is very little action of the salts on the soluble fraction of gelatin, 
v/hich is in solution even in the absence of salts. The total volume of 
the micellae is not changed to any considerable extent, and the viscosity 
of the gelatin solutions is only slightly increased by addition of salt. 
As a salt-free dilute solution of isoelectric gelatin is allowed to set the 
soluble fraction both inside and outside of the micellae gradually 

TABLE VI. 

' Effect of NaCl on Swelling of 3 Per Cent Gelatin Gelst 


Measured after 24 hours in solution. 

Weight in per cent of original weight of 
block. 


Concentration of NaCl pH 4.7 

0 (HsO) 

m/256 

m/128 

'S 


a" 

eo 

a 

a 

I. 3 per cent salt-free isoelectric gelatin 
blocks put into salt solutions 

88.6 

94.0 

95.4 




104 

108 

11. 3 per cent isoelectric gelatin blocks 
made up in varjing concentrations 
of NaCl and put into the correspond- 
ing salt solutions 

86.6 

1 

1 

88.5 

1 

87.4 

89.4 

91.2 

93.2 

94.6 

98.4 

in. 3 per cent isoelectric gelatin blocks 
made up in various concentrations of 
NaCl and put into H-O pH 4.7 




82.0 





IV. 3 per cent isoelectric gelatin blocks 
made up in various concentrations of 
NaCl. Kept in m/ 1000 acetate buffer 
pH 4.7 until equilibrium was estab- 
lished, and then weighed 

71.0 



56.0 

55.0 

1 

54.0 


50.0 


“precipitates” out during the setting. As stated before, the micellae 
lose some of their water of hydration during setting, and the block of 
gel begins to lose weight almost immediately after it sets if the con- 
ditions for diffusion of the water are favorable. 

In the presence of salts the setting is slower, first because of the 
finer state of the micellas, and secondly because the salts prevent the 


Northrop and Kunitz/ p. 332. 
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precipitation of the “soluble” ingredient of gelatin, as shown by higher 
swelling of isoelectric gelatin in the presence of salts. The micellie lose 
much less water during setting than in the absence of salts. It is 
possible that the micella; even take up water during setting in the 
presence of salts because of the reduction of the outside osmotic 
pressure due to the immobilization of the micellae. 

When the salt-containing gel is put in H.O pH 4,7 or dilute buffer of 
the same pH, the salt dialyzes out and the soluble gelatin both jnside 
and outside precipitates out as in case of originally salt-free gels. 
The stress on the micella due to the greater concentration of soluble 

TABLE VII. 

Effect of M/<y NaCl on Swelling of Concentrated Gels of Isoelectric Gelatin at S°C. 


Gels were made up in u/8 NaCI, allowed to set for 24 hrs. and then put into 
m/ 1000 acetate buffer pH 4.7. Buffer changed several times. 


Cosceotr&tioo of sdatifi ia em. per lOO cc. solutioo 

1 ' 

12 ' 

14 

14 

20 

Cc. HtO per gm, of gelatin at setting 


7.55 

6.37 

5.48^ 

4.23 

“ " « “ “ “ « equrnbrium., . . 


8.301 


6.90! 

6.00 

Per cent increase 



1 


BQB 


Same gels but without salt 


Cc. HjO per gm. gelatin at setting 

9.25 


6.42 


4.26 

“ “ “ “ “ “ equilibrium 

9.38 

8.35 


HEd 


Per cent increase 

-fl.S 

BliflII 

-his.s 

•+27.S 



gelatin inside than outside is removed and the micella: shrink, thus 
bringing about a greater loss of water due to syneresis in salt-contain- 
ing gels than in salt-free gels of pH 4.7, as shown in Table VI. It is 
interesting to observe that the salt-containing gel, which unlike the 
salt-free gel is not turbid in appearance, does not assume any turbidity 
even after the salt is dialyzed out. On the other hand when a milky 
white salt-free gel is placed in salt solution or add the gel swells but 
the turbidity persists, thus proving the turbidity is caused by the 
structure of the micella: before setting. The turbidity is apparently 
caused only by coarse micella;. The splitting of micella; into finer 
elements by salts prevents turbidity formation. 
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Is the Effect of Salt on Syncrcsis Due to a Change in the Bulk Modulus of 

Elasticity of the Block? 

A possible explanation of the peculiar effect of dilute salt solutions on 
syneresis is that the elasticity of the gel is affected by tlie presence of 
salt in it and tliat even after removal of the salt from the gelatin by 
dialysis the elasticity of the block still remains altered. The cliange 
expected would be a decrease in the bulk modulus so that a smaller 



Fig. S. Effect of salt on sj^ncresis of various concentrations of gelatin blocks in 
m/1000 acetate buffer pH 4.7 at S°C. 

force is required to compress the blodc. But if salts in low concentra- 
tions affect the elasticity of a gel then it is to be expected in gels of 
high gelatin content, that those which originally contained salt and 
from which tlic salt was afterv'ards removed would swell more than 
gels made up of ordinary isoelectric gelatin. Table VII shows that 
tliis is not the case. The swelling of gels of a gelatin content of more 
than 10 per cent is identical whether the gels originally contained salt 
or not. The effect of salt is only on the shrinking of gels of low concen- 
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trations, and it disappears at a concentration of about 8 per cent, as 
shown in Fig. 8, and is best explainable by the effect of salts on the 
solubility of the gelatin in the micellae. 

The Solubility Effect of Dilute Acid or Alkali on Syneresis, 

Acids and alkalies in addition to their pH effect on gelatin have also 
an enormous effect on the solubility of gelatin. This explains why the 
curve for syneresis effect of pH does not give a maxiraum point similar 
to the pH viscosity curves. A continuous increase in acid or alkali 
concentration has the same effect on the solubility of gelatin as addi- 
tion of large amounts of salt and at higher concentrations of acid or 
alkali the solubility effect prevails. 

SDMMAKY. 

1. When solid blocks of isoelectric gelatin are placed in cold distilled 
water or dilute buffer of pH 4.7, only those of a gelatin content of more 
than 10 per cent swell, while those of a lower gelatin content not only 
do not swell but actually lose water. 

2. The final quantity of water lost by blocks of dilute gelatin is the 
same whether the block is immersed in a large volume of water or 
whether syneresis has been initiated in the gel through mechanical 
forces such as shaking, pressure, etc., even in the absence of any out- 
side liquid, thus showing that syneresis is identical with the process of 
negative swelling of dilute gels when placed in cold water, and may be 
used as a convenient term for it. 

3. Acid- or alkali-containing gels give rise to greater syneresis than 
isoelectric gels, after the acid or alkali has been removed by dialysis. 

4. Salt-containing gels show greater syneresis than salt-free gels of 
the same pH, after the salt has been washed away. 

5. The acid and alkali and also the salt effect on syneresis of gels 
disappears at a gelatin concentration above 8 per cent. 

6. The striking similarity in the behavior of gels with respect to 
syneresis and of gelatin solutions with respect to viscosity suggests the 
probability that both are due to the same mechanism, namely the 
mechanism of hydration of the micella; in gelatin by means of osmosis 
as brought about either by diffusible ions, as in the presence of acid or 
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alkali, or b}’’ the soluble gelatin present in the micella. The greater 
tbe pressures that caused swelling of the micellae while the gelatin was 
in the sol state, the greater is the loss of water from the gels when the 
pressures are removed. 

7. A quantitative study of the loss of water by dilute gels of various 
gelatin content shows that the same laws which have been found by 
Northrop to hold for the swelling of gels of high concentrations apply 
also to the process of losing water by dilute gels, i.e. to the process of 
sjmeresis. The general behamor is well represented by the equations; 



and 


P, - P: = 



where Pi — osmotic pressure of the soluble gelatin in the gel, Pz = 
stress on the micella! in the gelatin solution before setting, Ke - bulk 
modulus of elasticity, Vc = volume of water per gram of dry gelatin at 
setting and F* = volume of water per gram of gelatin at equilibrium. 

The writer wishes to express his indebtedness to Dr. John H. 
Northrop for verj^ valuable suggestions and advice. 
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INTHODneXION. 

The characteristic effect of the hydrogen ion concentration on the 
activity of erepsin was explained by Euler (1) on the assumption that 
the enzyme attacked only the ionized form of the substrate. Michaelis 
(2), on the other hand, has ascribed the effect of the hydrogen ion 
concentration on the activity of several other enzymes to changes in 
the ionic species of the enzyme. One of the writers (3) found in the 
case of pepsin or trypsin that the pH-activity curve varied with 
different proteins and that the general shape of the curves could be 
predicted by assvmdng that pepsin acted upon the positive protein 
ion and trypsin on the negative protein ion, without making any 
assumptions in regard to the ionization of the enzyme. The hydrolysis 
of dipeptides by erepsin furnishes a favorable test of these assumptions 
since the equilibria governing the substrate are better known than is 
the case with most enzyme reactions. If the effect of pH depends 
primarily on changes in the condition of the enzyme, the pH-activity 
curves for various dipeptides should be the same, while if the pH 
effect is primarily on the substrate then the pH-activity curves for 
peptides having different titration curves should be different and 
should vary with the titration curves of the peptides. The rate of 
hydrolysis of glycyl glycine (GG), glycyl alanine (GA), glycyl leucine 
(GL), glycyl asparagine (GApNHj), glycyl aspartic acid (GAp) and 
biuret base (B) at various pH values has been determined imder 
313 
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conditiors bucIi iiiat the xelative rate of i^'drotysis (at the different 
pH'-alnes) ~as independent (or nearly so) of the enzjone concentration 
and of the snhstrate concentratioiL It rras foimd that the pH- 
activilrr oirre shifts rdth the titration curv^e of the substrate so that 
the condition of the substrate is e%ddentty one of the determining 
factors. The equilibrium conditions in the substrate, horrever, are not 
sumdent in general to enable the entire pH-actrdty cun-e to be 
calcolated and it is necessary^ to assume in addition that the enzyune 
is a — eah add or base rdth a dissodation constant of about 

vlL/ = 7-6). Independent evidence for this assumption has 
been found in the effect of the pH on the rate of destruction of the 
enzTi-me and the effect of neutral salts on the rate of the reaction. If it 
is then assumed that the reaction tahes place betvreen the ionic forms 
^vsn in Table I the pH-actimty' cun^'es may' be calculated with a fair 
degree of accuracyn 


XABLn I. 

Tr^IomcSpcdc: of S::vstra1-c and Enzyme heiiz'cen Which Reaction May Take Place. 



L Low pH_Iorn of EoSclrtte cotea 

02 In- iigii pH rorm of izizynt 

n, Hiri pH form of substrate acted 
02 ay low pH iora of e2r>U2e 



Liuret base 

Peptides 

Biuret base 


Zrritterion 

Cation 

Anions 

— or 

Z-witteranion* 

Non-ionized 

0 

ff zn E-dd 

:: a bass 

.^on (— ) 

Kon-ionized (0) 

Xon-ionized (0) 

Cation (•+•) 


^The diardon ( ) and zvritheranion (=— ) forms refer onl}' to gjycyl as- 

partic acid (of tie substances under discussion). 


Exi>eriri:cni-al Zlelhods. 

Prci>z^zlion of Erei^zin Solution . — Fresi small intestine of s'vine rras thoroughly 
vasied and run tir.ounh a chonper several times. The resulting thid: paste ivas 
mined vdth an ecual volume of dyceiin and toluene v,-as added. It vas alloved 
to stand at i7-20'C, for 3 days and then altered through cheese-cloth. The 
rercltinr solution heeps indennitely at O'C. Before use the solution was further 
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purified by dialysis in. a strong, tightly stoppered collodion sac against cold running 
tap water for 24 hours. A heavy fiocculent precipitate forms during this time and 
is filtered off. The filtrate is again dialyzed for 24 hours against cold tap water 
and again filtered. This filtrate is used in a final dilution of about 1 to 10. In 
this dilution the formol titration is negligible and the hydrolysis of 0.02 ir GG is 
half completed in about 2 hours. Dry weight determinations on this solution 
give a few per cent residue which, however, seems to consist largely of gljxerin 
so that the value is of no significance. The solution has no action on gelatin. 

Preparation of the Dipeptidcs. — The dipeptides, except biuret base, were pre- 
pared from racemic amino acids according to Fischer (4) and were recrystallized 
until the melting points and amino nitrogen figures were correct. 

The biuret base was prepared according to Curtius (5). The substance ob- 
tained, however, was insoluble in chloroform but in other respects agreed wth 
that described by Curtius. When dissolved in water it gave a solution of about 
pH 8.0 and when titrated mth acid and alkali a titration curve having a pK value 
of about 8.3 was obtained. On complete hydrolysis wth erepsin the equivalent 
of 3 carboxyl groups were liberated so that it was assumed that the substance 
was a mixture of the free base and the carbonate. Lack of material prevented 
more definite identification. 

Method of Following the Reaction. — ^In order to determine the pH-activity curve 
it is necessary to carry out the reaction at constant pH. The pH may be kept 
constant by the use of phosphate buffers or by using only the first part of the 
curve. In the latter case the peptides serve as the buffer if in addition ii/100 Na 
acetate is added to buffer the range from 5.0 to 7.0. Both methods were used at 
first and it was found with glyc>'I glycine that the results were the same. The 
presence of phosphate retards the reaction and as it was later found necessary to 
work with as dilute erepsin as possible the later experiments were done in the 
absence of phosphate and the reaction followed only imtil 20 per cent complete. 
The pH was measured electrometricaUy before and after the experiment and was 
found not to vary sufficiently to affect the results. 

Method of Titration. Phosphate Present. — Sufficiently large samples "were taken, 
depending on the concentration of the peptide, to give an initial formol titration 
of 2 to 5 cc. 0.01 M NaOH. 1 cc. 10 per cent ferric chloride solution was added 
and sufficient 0.2 M NaOH to make the solution alkaline to phenolphthalein. 
The phosphate, iron and any protein present were thus precipitated and filtered 
off. The filtrate was brought to pH 5, 1 cc. formalin added and the solution 
titrated as previously described (6). 

In the absence of phosphate the formalin was added and the sample- titrated 
direct. AH titrations were made in triplicate and usually agreed 'ndthin 0.05 
cc. 0.01 M NaOH. Six to ten complete series of hydrolysis at intervals of about 
0.5 pH from 5 to 9 were run on each peptide. 
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Temperature . — All experiments, except those on the rate of inactivation of the 
enzyme, were made at 25°C. 

Method of Calculation, etc . — According to the simple theory of a catalytic 
reaction the course of the reaction is predicted by the monomolecular formula 
and the velocity constant obtained in this way should be independent of the 
substrate concentration and proportional to the catalyst concentration. In the 
case of enzyme reactions this is not usually the case, the velocity constants decrease 
as a rule as the substrate concentration increases. If this effect of the substrate 
concentration on the velocity constant depended on the pH of the solution it is 
evident that different pH-activity curves would be obtained depending on the 
concentration of substrate. To be significant the curves must depend only on the 
pH and be independent of the substrate concentration. It was foimd in the case 
of glycyl leucine that the velocity constants decreased much more rapidly with 
increasing substrate concentration at pH 8.5 than at pH 6.0 so that the relative 
rate of hydrolysis at pH 8.5 compared to pH 6.0 decreased with increasing glycyl 
leucine concentration. In order to avoid this difficulty it was necessary to carry 



Fig. 1. Effect of concentration of glycyl leucine and glycyl glycine on velocity 
constant at various pH values. 

out the experiments at as low a concentration as possible. The experimental 
limit for the methods used is about 0.01 u and this concentration was used through- 
out. In the case of glycyl glycine the effect of concentration was less marked. 
The results of the experiments on this point are shown in Fig. 1. 

TtUzyme Couceuiraiion , — ^von Euler and J*osephson have noted that the inhibitory 
effect of glycine on trjiisin is marked at pH 8.5 and negligible at pH 6.0 (7). 
E\ddently then, if the enzj-me preparation used contains such inhibitory sub- 
stances, the more concentrated the enzjune solution the more the velocity of 
hydrolysis in the alkaline range will be slowed down compared to that at pH 6.0. 
This effect was in fact found to be marked with the glycerin extract if used direct 
or after partial dialysis but after the double dial}'’sis described was too small to be 
detected. The presence of such effects can be tested for bj’ diluting the enzyme 
with an inactivated portion of the same solution. The result of an e.xperiment 
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with partially purified enz 3 Tne solution is shown in Fig. 2. The inactive enzyme 
markedly inhibits the reaction at pH 7 to 8 and has no effect at pH 6. 

Extent of Hydrolysis . — It was found by Levene and Simms (8) that the hy- 
drolysis of sarcosyl glycine, glycyl sarcosine, sarcosyl sarcosine, alanyl glycine, 
alanyl alanine, etc. did not go to completion but that there was an equilibrium 
between hydrolysis and anhydride formation. It is therefore necessary to con- 
sider the possibility that the position of the end-point depends on the pH. Ex- 
periments with excess enzyme, however, show that this is not the case but that the 
same final amount of hydrolysis takes place at all pH values. Complete hydroly- 
sis occurs wth all the peptides studied in this paper except glycyl d-I-leucine in 
which case the hydrolysis stops at 50 per cent, due either to anhydride formation 
or to the hydrolysis of only one isomer. 

It was also found that fairly good monomolecular constants were obtained, 
except in the case of glycyl alanine which gave decreasing constants as the reaction 



Fig, 2. Effect of concentration of erepsin on pH-activity curve. ir/SO biuret 
base. 

progressed. This is probably due to the fact noted by von Euler (7) that alanine 
has a more marked inhibitory effect than the other amino acids. The fact that 
the constants did not decrease with time show that under the conditions used, 
inactivation of the enzyme is negligible. 

As a result of these experiments it may be said that the monomolecular constants 
for the hydrolysis, when run with purified enzyme solution and with dilute sub- 
strate, are a measure of the effect of the pH on the reaction and are independent 
of the substrate concentration below the value used and of the enzjine concentra- 
tion provided this is the same in the experiments compared. 

In running the experiments a series of peptide solutions were made up and 
titrated with NaOH so as to differ by about 0.5 pH from each other over the range 
from pH 4.5 to 10.0. They were then allowed to come to the desired temperature 
in the water bath and the enzyme solution added. Samples were then taken at 
0.5, 1, 2, 4 hours etc. until the reaction was about 25 per cent complete. The 
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velocity constant was then calculated from the increase in formol titration by 
means of the formula 



where A is the maximum increase noted with excess enzyme. The largest velocity 
constant so obtained was taken as 100 and the other constants expressed in terms 
of this. Six to twelve experiments were nm with each peptide and the final 
figures obtained by averaging the separate values found at the same pH in different 
experiments. 

I 

The results of the experiments are shown graphically in Fig. 3. 
The experimental points are represented by circles the size of which 
shows approximately the magnitude of the probable error of the mean. 
The solid dots are from von Euler and Josephson (7) and agree well 
with the present figures. The curves were calculated by means of 
the assumption described below. 

It is evident from the shape and position of the curves that the known 
equilibria in the substrate solutions are insufficient to account for the 
results. On the other hand, the fact that the optimum varies with 
the different peptides shows that the reaction depends to some extent 
on the condition of the substrate. If, however, the enzyme is assumed 
to be a weak acid or base with dissociation index (pK') of about 7.6 
the curves may be predicted. 

There are two possibilities either or both of which may lead to the 
pH optima found with the various substrates. Referring to the 
ionic species of the enzyme predominating above or below its dis- 
sociation index (pK' = 7.6) ; or the ionic species of the substrates 
predominating above or below the indices given in Table II, it may be 
said that (I) the form of substrate predominating at low pH is acted 
on by the form of enzyme predominating at high pH, or that (II) 
the form of substrate predominating at high pH is acted on by the 
form of enzyme predominating at low pH, or that (III) both these 
reactions take place. 

Other reactions must take place to a much smaller extent to agree 
with the observations. 

The physical significance is clearer if the ionic species involved are 
considered, as summarized in Table I. In Table II it will be seen 
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Fig. 3. Effect of pH on the rate of hydrolysis of various peptides. 

O observed. 

— calculated. 

The arrows indicate: pK, of substrate, P; the observed maximum, M; and the 
corresponding value of pK, (equation 7). Average pK, = 7.6. 
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that the four simple ampholytes cliange from “zwitterion” at lower 
pH to anion at higher pH (than the pK* involved in the optimum) . 

Glycyl aspartic acid, on the other hand, changes from zwitterion to 
zwitteranion at pH 4.45 which is the pK, involved in the optimum. 
However its change from zwitteranion to dianion at pH 8.60 is not 
accompanied b}'- a noticeable change in reactivity. 

Biuret base, on the other hand, changes from cation to non-ionized 
molecule. 

There is no evidence which permits a decision between assumption I 
and assumption II. According to I the reactive substrate forms 
have in common one ionized amino group — but so has the zwitter- 
anion of glycyl aspartic acid which, according to this assumption, 
is not acted on (perhaps due to its negative cliarge if the enzyme is 
an acid) . 


TABLE II. 


Calculation of pK, and Predominating Ionic Species at Low and High pH. 



Form pre- 
dominating 
below pKs 

Form pre- 
dominating 
above pKj 

pKs 

^max 

pK* 

calculated 

GA 

db 


S.25 

8.0 

7.7 

GL 



8.29 

7.9 

7.5 

GAp 

di 


4.45 

(6.0) 

8.0 

i (7.6) 

7.7 

GApNHs 



8.3 

GG*. 

± 

■ 

8.07 

7.8 

1 7.5 

haso 

+ 

0 

! 8.3 

8.0 

7.7 



7.6 



According to assumption II tlie anions of the substrate would be 
acted on. But biuret base is an exception, it being non-ionized at 
high pH. If then a non-ionized amino group is necessar}’- for reac- 
tmty glycyl aspartic acid is an exception. 

It is equally uncertain whetlier the enzjme is a weak acid or a weak 
base. Neutral salts have an exponential negative effect on the 
reactions which according to Bronsted indicates reaction between two 
oppositely charged ions. However, the acti\nty of weak bases and 
ampholytes has been shown to be anomalous (14) and the significance 
of the effect of neutral salt is doubtful. 
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The formulation of the reaction is the same on the basis of any of the 
above assumptions, the only difference being the significance attached 
to the various constants. It will be assumed for purposes of calcula- 
tion that the enzyme is a weak base and that the reaction is between 
the negative monovalent ion of the peptides or the non-ionized form 
of the biuret base and the non-ionized form of the enzyme. Let 
(UA) = undissociated substrate 
(HE) = “ enryme 

B <= total substrate = + (NA) 


Then 


D = “ enzyme = £“ + (HE) 


(7/A) ^ Ht- -b A- (HE) ^ 77*- -H £- 


H* X A- H* X E- 

(77A) ” • (BE) 


( 2 ) 


and if the rate of reaction is assumed proportional to the product of 
the negative peptide ion and the non-ionized enzyme, then 


— — = CA- (BE) 
dt 


C-D-K,B*B 
(K. + B*) (K. + H*) 


( 3 ) 


and at constant substrate concentration and pH 
C - D-K.H* 1 , E. 

■= — log — = velocity constant (4) 

(TT. + H^) (A% + £r+) ^ 

The observed velocity constant will therefore be expressed by the 
equation 

C7r.77+ 

~ (K, -b 77*) (K, + 77+) ® 


and the position of the maximum velocity can be obtained by differ- 
entiating this expression with respect to C and H. Setting dC/dE 
equal to 0 and solving for the following expression is obtained 
77—1 = ■ ( 6 ) 


or 


pHinsl 


pS, + pK. 


2 


( 7 ) 
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Since the values of the dissociation indices pK, of the substrates 
are known it is now possible to solve for the value of the dissociation 
index of the enzyme pKe. The results of this calculation are shown 
in Table II. The calculation gives a fairly constant value for pKs of 
about 7.6 {i.e., iv* = In order to obtain the entire curve 

this value of Kc may now be substituted in (5) and the equation solved 
for the value of the velocity constant C'. In order to compare tliese 
figures vnth those found experimentally it is necessary to express them 
as per cent of the maximum value. The maximum value found for 
C' is therefore taken as 100 and the other values calculated in propor- 
tion. These figures at the different pH were then used to plot the 
solid line shown in Fig. 3. 

The calculation made above shows that the assumptions used are 
sufficient to account for the general shapes and position of the curve 
but involve several constants and are not very convincing in the 
absence of independent evidence. If the enz5me really has a dis- 
sociation index of about 7.6 it should be possible to show that 
some other property changes at that pH. It was foimd by Goulding, 
Borsook and Wasteneys (9) tliat the effect of the pH on the inactiva- 
tion of pepsin agreed wdth the assumption that the enzyme was a weak 
electrolyte with a dissociation constant near pH 6. It seemed possible 
that a similar effect could be noted in the case of erepsin. The rate of 
inactivation of erepsin was therefore determined at various pH. 
The experiment was carried out in two ways, by determining the 
amount of enzyme in the solution after varying lengths of time by 
means of the rate of hydrotysis of glycyl glycine and also by following 
the decrease in the rate of hydrolysis of glycyl glycine with time at 
35°C. 

First Method . — A series of tubes containing the purified erepsin solution and 
0.01 M glycine were adjusted to pH values about 0.5 pH units apart over the range 
of from pH 5 to 10 and put at 25°C. 1 cc. samples vere removed at daily inter\"als 
and added to a stock solution of 0.1 ii glycyl glycine pH 7.8. The rate of hydroly- 
sis of the glycjd glycine and the velocity constant were then determined as usual 
and the concentration of enzjine assumed to be proportional to the velocity 
constant. The values obtained in this vay for the concentration of enzjmie were 
then plotted against time and the rate of inactivation of the enzjTiie calculated. 
The process was found to be approximately monomolecular. The velocity 
constants of these curves were then assumed proportional to the rate of inactiva- 
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tion of the enzyme. Inactivation proceeded slowly up to pH 6.5. It then became 
more rapid becoming constant above pH 9. The sample at pH 9 was half in- 
activated in about 3 days. This value was then taken as 100 and the other values 
expressed in proportion. 

Second Method . — ^The hydrolysis of glycyl glycine under conditions such that 
the enzyme concentration remains rmchanged is known to be monomolecular 
and the velocity constants are proportional to the enzyme concentration. If the 
experiment is arranged so that the enzyme is being inactivated the velocity 
constants when calculated for succeeding time intervals will drop and the values 
for each time interval may be assumed proportional to the average concentration 
of enzyme over that interval. This procedure furnishes a method therefore for 
determining the destruction of the enzyme in the presence of the substrate. In 
order to obtain significant results, however, it is necessary to arrange the experi- 



Fio. 4. Inactivation of erep^ at various pH. 

— curve calculated from pK, « 7.7. 

O inactivation at 35® + m/100 glycine. 

A “ “ 25® + m/ 50 glyQrl glycine experiment (1). 

• « » « « « “ " ( 2 ). 

It U .» « « « «» 


ment in such a way that the enzyme is inactivated before the substrate is hydro- 
lyzed to a great extent (10). These conditions are fulfilled by carrying on the 
reaction with dilute enzyme and concentrated substrate and at a rather high 
temperature. A series of soludons 0.1 u glycyl glycine were therefore adjusted 
about 0.5 pH apart over the range of from 5 to 10 and placed at 35°C. The 
erepsin was added and the hydrolysis followed. A smooth curve was drawn 
through the figures obtained in this way and the monomolecular constants cal- 
culated for short time intervals. These were assumed to be proportional to the 
concentration of enzyme present at the corresponding time interval. The rate 
of inactivation of the enzyme could therefore be determined from them as de- 
scribed above. 

The effect of the pH on the inactivation of erepsin as determined 
by these methods is shown graphically in Fig. 4. The solid line rep- 
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resents the calculated results assuming that the form of the enzyme 
present in acid solution is very stable compared to the form that is 
present in alkaline solution and that the value of the dissociation 
constant is 

As before it does not matter whether the enzyme is considered as a 
weak base or acid. The experimental points are irregular but lie in 
the region of the curve and a little to the alkaline side. The agree- 
ment is as good as can be expected for this t3’pe of experiment and 
furnishes independent e\ndence for the assumption made before that 
the enzjmie had a dissociation curv’^e near pH 7.6. 


Calculation of the Rate of Inactivation. 

Assume that the enz5'me is a weak acid and that the negative ion is 
very unstable compared to the non-ionized form then 


and 


(.HE) 

H^X E- = k.(he:) 

- ^ KAHE) 
(H^) 

Er = 


D — total eixzjme 
D = E- A- (HE) 

EE = (D - Er) 

K.D 

r + H^ 


( 8 ) 


(9) 


If the rate of inactivation is proportional to the amount of the 
ionized form then at an}^ constant pH 


or 


zJR-r'F-= 

dt K, -i- //+ 


C’K. 1 , 

= — log = veloatj- constant 

(K. -(-m I ° D 


( 10 ) 


The reaction will therefore be monomolecular at any pH and the 
ob5er\*ed velocity constant will be given b\' the formula 

C’K, 


C = 


(K. -r H-) 


(11) 
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Substituting the value for K, and solving for the value of C" 
at different values of H, a series of values are obtained which should be 
proportional to the observed inactivation constants. In order to 
compare them the maximum constant value found as the value of H 
becomes less, is taken as 100 and the values at the other pH expressed 
in proportion. The solid line in Fig. 4 has been plotted from these 
figures. 

Effect of Neutral Salts. 

It was stated above that the results agreed equally well with several 
assumptions in regard to the ionic species taking part in the reaction. 
According to Bronsted’s (11) theory of chemical reaction velocities 
the effect of neutral salts on the rate of a reaction differs depending on 
whether the reaction is between ions of different or like sign or between 
an ion and a molecule. 

The effect of neutral salts on the reaction is complicated by the 
fact that the presence of salts causes precipitation unless special 
precautions are taken. This probably accounts for the contradictory 
literature on the subject (12). The dialyzed glycerin extract becomes 
cloudy below pH S and this precipitation is prevented by the addition 
of neutral salts. Under these conditions neutral salts slightly increase 
the rate of hydrolysis. CaCIj on the other hand, causes a slight 
precipitate on the alkaline side of pH 7 and in this range retards the 
hydrolysis. These effects are presumably secondary and appear to 
be connected with the formation of the precipitate. It was found by 
Mr. Johnston that if the erepsin solution was dialyzed in the presence 
of 0.10 M CaClj and then filtered a solution was obtained which 
remained clear over the range covered by the experiments. It was 
less active than the usual preparation. The effect of 0.10 M CaCU 
on the hydrolysis of 0.01 it GG at various pH using this erepsin solu- 
tion dialyzed in the presence of CaClj is shown in Fig. 5. The salt 
inhibits at all reactions but the effect is much more marked on the 
alkaline side of pH 7 so that the presence of the salt causes a marked 
shift in the optimum. This result had been obtained by Abderhalden 
and Fodor (13). 

The effect of increasing concentrations of NaCI and CaClj on the 
rate of hydrolysis of glycyl glycine at pH 7.0 was then determined 
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witli the erepsin prepared as described above. The result is given in 
Fig. 6 in which the relative rate of hydrolysis has been plotted against 
the log of the salt concentration. There is evidently a negative 
exponential salt effect which is Brdnsted’s prediction for a reaction 
between two ions of opposite charge. The only assumption in regard 
to the mechanism that predicts this is that the enzyme is a weak base 
and that the reaction is between the negative dipeptide ion and the 
positive enzyme ion. There is probably some doubt, however, as to 
the apphcation of Bronsted’s theory to catalytic reactions and the 
experiment can hardly be considered conclusive, especially since 
amines and ampholytes show anomalous changes in activity in the 
presence of neutral salts (14), particularly those of the type of CaCh. 



Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 

Fig. 5. Effect of ir/lO CaCh on rate of hj’-drolysis of m/100 glycyl glycine at 
various pH. Erepsin dialyzed in m/10 CaCIz. 

Fig. 6. Effect of CaCIo and NaCl on hydrolysis m/100 glycyl glycine pH 7.0. 

Calculation of the Relative Rate of Hydrolysis of Different Sribstrates. 

A number of workers have made determinations of the relative rate 
of hydrolysis of various peptides by erepsin, i.e., the specificity of the 
enzyme. These determinations have, as a rule, been made at the 
same pH. It is evident, however, that if the mechanism assumed 
in this paper is correct, the determination of the relative rate of 
hydrol 3 "sis of different peptides is a diflicult matter, except in the case 
where the pH-activity curv’^es are the same for the different substrates. 
In general, however, it would be necessary to correct the observed 
rate for the fraction of the total enzjmie and of the total substrate 
active at the pH used. The extent of this correction would vary 
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enormously depending on which of the various possible assumptions 
are used. In- addition it must be shown that the relative rate of 
hydrolysis of the substrates compared is independent of the concentra- 
tion.. According to the experiments reported in the first' part of the 
paper this is only true in very low concentrations. In view of these 
considerations it appears impossible, without further information,' 
to make a significant comparison of the rates of hydrolysis of various 
peptides. 

SUMMARY. 

1. The rate of hydrolysis at different pH values of glycyl glycine, 
glycyl leucine, glycyl alanine, glycyl asparagine, glycyl aspartic acid 
and biuret base has been determined. 

2. The pH-activity curves obtained in this way differ for the dif- 
ferent substrates. 

3. The curves can be satisfactorily predicted by the assumption that 
erepsin is a weak acid or base with a dissociation constant of 10“'-' 
and that the reaction takes place between a particular ionic species 
of the enzyme and of the substrate. There are several possible 
arrangements which will predict the e.xperimental results. 

4. The rate of inactivation of erepsin at various pH values has 
been determined and found to agree with the assumption used above, 
that the enzyme is a weak acid or base with a dissociation constant 
of about 

5. It is pointed out that if the mechanism assumed is correct, the 
determination of a significant value for the relative rate of hydrolysis 
of various peptides is a very uncertain procedure. 

Most of the experimental work reported in this paper was done by 
Mr. Frank F. Johnston. 
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The Origin of Asymmelry in Grcnoth-Cycles. 

In analysing the growth of the white mouse into its component 
processes' it was found that the first and most prolonged growth-cycle, 
which extends throughout the growing period in these animals, is of the 
asymmetrical type which is de^ed by the equation : — 

log = k{t — (i) (1) 

A — * 

where A represents the maximum growth attainable, k the velocity- 
constant of the growth-process, h is the moment of maximum growth- 
velocity and b is a constant the essential significance of which is that 
growth-velocity is already appreciable when x is zero. It also has the 
effect of rendering the two halves of the cycle on either side of the 
moment of maximum growth-velocity, unequal in slope and amplitude. 

The remaining growth-rycles (the second and third) which are of 
comparatively brief duration, are of the S3rmmetrical type which is 
represented by the equation: — 

log - '•) (2) 

in which the constants have the same significance as above, but 
growth-velocity is zero when x is zero and the two halvesof the growth- 
cycle, on either side of the moment of maximum growth-velocity, are 
equal in slope and amplitude. 

' Robertson, T, B., /. Gen. Physiol., 1925-28, viii, 463. 
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The applicability of these equations to the growth of mice extends to 
these animals the rule which has previously been found to obtain in the 
growth of a variety of other animals^ and of plants as well/ the rule, 
namely, that the growth of an organism and, frequently, of parts of an 
organism as well, is an autocatalysed process, by which nothing more is 
necessarily implied than that growth is a process of such a nature that it 
facilitates its own occurrence. This follows inunediately from an 
inspection of the differential forms of the above equations which may 
be written: — 


Symmetrical type;— — = ^*(^4 — *) (3) 

at 

dx 

Asymmetrical type: — ~ Hx + h) {a — x) (4) 

at 

each of which may be regarded as an equation of the monomolecular 
form, in which the velocity-constant increases in the first case in 
direct proportion to the product, that is, to the amount of growth 
achieved, in the second case in proportion to the product (= growth 
achieved) plus some quantity (=6) which remains unaltered through- 
out the growth of the animal and has the effect of ensuring that at the 
beginning of the cycle (which, in the mouse, corresponds with the 
beginning of gestation) the velocity of growth is considerably greater 
than that which we would otherwise anticipate from the initial weight 
of the fertilized ovum. 

So far as these facts go, and they may now be considered to have 
been very thoroughly established in a diversity of forms, they may 
appear to prove nothing beyond the fact, familiar enough when not 
formulated in mathematical terms, that growth facilitates its own 
occurrence. They reveal in addition, however, the fact that this 
facilitation is quantitative and proportionate to the amount of growing 
material, and also the fact that growth is limited by some factor 
(=^) which may either represent some fixed amount of material which 

- For literature see Robertson, T. B., The Chemical basis of growth and senes- 
cence, Alonographs in experimental biology, Philadelphia, 1923; also Brody, S. J., 
J. Gen. Physiol., 1925-28, viii, 233. 

* For llteratxure see West, C., Sc. Progr., 1921-22, xvi, 382. 
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is consumed during growth or, on the contrary, some accumulation of 
material which inhibits growth by its mass-action, as a chemical 
equilibrium is inhibited by the accumulation and mass-action of the 
products of the forward reaction. The equations reveal nothing 
whatever regarding the nature of these facilitating and limitmg 
factors in growth which, so far as this information alone is concerned 
may be physical conditions just as conceivably as they may be 
chemical substances, provided only that they fulfill the quantitative 
relation of proportionality to growth achieved which is involved in the 
applicability of the equations. We are entitled to state, however, as 
an empirical law of growth, that the time relations of the grmoth-process 
in animals and plants are similar to those which pertain in autoeatalysed 
chemical reactions. Mere mathematical analysis of the growth-curve, 
taken by itself, will not lead us further in the interpretation of the 
actual mechanism of the growth-process. To enable this we must 
seek additional information of a more directly chemical description. 
Evidence of this type is afforded by Le Breton and Schaeffer’s estima- 
tions of the changes in the nucleo-cytoplasmic ratio which accompany 
the growth of animals.* 

It has frequently been observed in the growth of plants that the 
autocatalysis is of the asymmetrical type which is defined by equa- 
tions (1) and (4) .* In animals this asymmetry has been less frequently 
observed because its effect upon the contour of the growth-curve is 
greatest at the beginning of growth (when b is large in comparison with 
x), and the beginning of growth, in the higher animals, is generally 
inaccessible to accurate measurement because it occurs in ntero. 
Nevertheless, one may clearly infer that asymmetry occurs by e.vter- 
polating the autocatalytic formul® of the symmetrical type, which are 
found to fit the post-natal growth of the animals, to the beginning of 
gestation. It is then found that the calculated weight at the beginning 
of gestation is of appreciable magnitude instead of being virtually 

* Le Breton, E., and Schaeffer, G., Variations biochimiques du rapport nucleo- 
plasmatique au cours du developpement embryormaire, Travaux de I’institut de 
Physiologic, Faculty de M^decine de Strasbourg, Paris, 1923. 

® Enriques, P., Biol. Zenlr.. 1909, xrdx, 331. Prescott, J. A., SuUanic Agric. 
Soc. Bull., No. 13, Cairo, 1924. Brody, S. J., J. Gen. Physiol., 1925-28, viii, 
233. 
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zero® and this magnitude affords an approximate measure of the 
constant h in the asymmetrical formula which truly defines the 
growth of the animal. We may therefore conclude that asymmetry of 
the growth-curve is the rule rather than the exception, and we find, in 
the mouse at all events, that where the growth-curve in any cycle 
appears to be symmetrical the cycle is one of very brief duration, 
covering only a fraction, and that a comparatively late one, of the 
total growing period. 

The asymmetrical equation is equivalent to a symmetrical formula 
in which the velocity-“constant” varies in proportion to the ratio: — 

* -h 6 
* 

which, of course, approaches unity as a: (= growth achieved) increases. 
The asymmetry of the curve of growth implies, therefore, that the 
velocity-' 'constant” in the autocatalytic formula does not maintain 
its initial value but falls off as growth proceeds and in the proportion 
indicated. The relative values of the velocity-"constants” at various 
stages of the growth of the animal or plant may therefore be computed 
from the equation: 

^ ^ ^ 

k X 

where x is the weight-increment from the moment of fertilization which 
is attributable to the particular (asymmetrical) cycle under consider- 
ation. 

If we plot the relative values of k^, thus computed, against the total 
weights of the animals, we obtain a curve which at first falls steeply 
and later more slowly, approaching the asymptotic value of = k. 
If, on the same diagram, we plot the relative magnitudes of the 
corresponding nucleo-cytoplasmic ratios, as estimated chemically by 
Le Breton and Schaeffer’ we find that the two curves are almost 
precisely parallel in contour, so that, if laid over one another, they 
almost coincide.® From this we may conclude, without any assump- 

® Robertson.^ 

’ Le Breton and Schaeffer.'* 

® Robertson.* 
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tion as to causation, that, as an empirical fact, is proportional to 
iVc 

— where Nc is the mass of nucleic aid contained within the nuclei of 

Cy 

all the tissues of the mouse, taken collectively, and Cy is the mass of 
protein, probably exclusively extra-nudear.® 

Although this relationship has as yet been discovered only in the 
white mouse, because the alteration of nudeo-cj’toplasmic ratios with 
growth has not yet been ascertained in any other organism of which 
the growth-curve has been accurately defined, yet it is exceedingly 
improbable that the correspondence of the two curves is accidental, or 
that any relationship so simple and fundamental is peculiar to one or a 
few species of animals. It may therefore be justifiable to generalise this 
result and to state that the velocity-conslaitt in any autocaialytic cycle of 
grawlk is proportional to the nttclco-cyloplasmic ratio. In what follows 
we shall assume this rule to be generally applicable and inquire into 
the nature of the consequences which must necessarily flow therefrom. 
The fundamental character of these consequences and their close 
affiliation to the conclusions which are indicated by modem discoveries 
in genetics, contribute to justify our assumption that proportionality 
of growth-velocity to the nudeo-cytoplasmic ratio is of general appli- 
cation and not a spedfic peculiarity of the mouse. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of these consequences, how- 
ever, it must be pointed out that the absence of quantitatively appre- 
dable asymmetry in the later and briefer growth-cydes of the white 
mouse does not constitute any exception to the rule which we have 
assumed, because the alteration of the nudeo-cytoplasmic ratio at the 
relatively late period of growth at which they occur, and for the dura- 
tion of the periods which these cydes cover, is too small to affect 
their velocity-constants to a suffident e.xtent to distort the symmetry 
of the autocatalytic curve. Such growth-cydes are presumably 
asymmetrical, but the degree of asymmetry is so small as to fall within 
the limits of experimental error. 

The Sequence of Grcra tkJCycles. 

It has been shown in the comraimication referred to above'” that any 
number of autocatalytic growth-processes, occurring simultaneously 

” Abderhalden, E., and Kashiwado, T., Z, physiol. Chm., 1912, Ixxxi, 287. 

Robertson.' 
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within the tissues of an organism, must, provided that they share a 
common catalyser, fuse into a single autocatalytic curve of weight- 
accretion. “The several processes, in other words, must lose their 
identity in the combined result.”^^ The experimental fact, now 
demonstrated in many species of animals, is that there are two or three 
distinguishable autocatalytic cycles which contribute to the total 
growth of the animal without losing their identity in so doing. Only 
one conclusion can be drawn from this fact, namely, that there exist 
autocatalytic growth-processes or groups of such processes within the 
animal and probably, of course, in plants also,'^ which do not share a 
common catalyser. Such processes may occur within the same cells, 
or, more probably, in different cells and, in this latter case, we must 
assume that the several growth-cycles which contribute to the total 
growth represent the growth of different tissues which share a common 
catalyser with tissue cells of the same kind, but not with cells of other 
kinds of which the growth is defined by other and separable auto- 
catalytic curves. 

This being the case one would expect to find the velocity constant of 
autocatalysis varying in proportion to changes in the cells which 
participate in that cycle, but not, as we have found, in proportion to 
changes occurring in the tissues of the organism as a whole. If the 
velocity-constant of autocatalysis were truly dependent upon the 
nucleo -cytoplasmic ratio, we would expect it to vary in proportion to 
the change of this ratio occurring in the cells participating in the 
growth expressed by that cycle, but not to the change in other cells 
which participate in other cycles. But the estimations of Le Breton 
and Schaeffer were made upon the whole animal, not upon particular 
tissues, so that we are driven to infer that the several groups of cells, of 
which the growth constitutes the different cycles which are distinguish- 
able in the total growth of the animal, nevertheless control or modify 
each other’s growth in some other fashion than by the sharing of a 
common catalyser. 

Only two alternative explanations of this phenomenon appear to be 

Robertson.^ 

Thus the growth of a fruit (Robertson, T. B., Arch. Entwcklngsmechn. Organ., 
1908, xx\-, 581), or seed (Prescott®) represents an autocatalytic process clearly 
distinguishable from the growth-curve of the plant as a whole. 
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open to us. Either we must assume that tissues which do not par- 
ticipate in a given growth-cycle nevertheless control it by some “action 
at a distance” or unintelligible “entelechy” which is not the sharing of 
a common catalyser, or we must assume that the nucleo-cytoplasmic 
ratios in all the tissues not participating in the first cycle remain 
stationary until, in consequence of the growth of the cells contributing 
to the first cycle, their nucleo-cytoplasmic ratios fall to the average 
value which characterises cells of the second cycle, which then, and 
not until then, begin to grow, so that the nucleo-cytoplasmic ratios of 
both groups of cells thereafter fall together in the same proportion. 
Then, when the cells which contribute the first and second cycles have 
undergone diminution of their nucleo-cytoplasmic ratios sufiicient to 
bring the ratio down to the level characteristic of the third group of 
cells, they, in their turn, begin to grow, so that the ratios of iiU of the 
cells fall thereafter in proportion to one another.” 

Nc 

The ratio ^ is, in fact : — 

Nc, -H Nc, + Nc, 

Cy, H- Cy, -f Cy, 

where Nc,, Nc, and Nc, are the nuclear masses in the cells which 
participate in the first, second and third growth-cycles respectively, 
and Cy,, Cy, and Cy, are the corresponding cytoplasmic masses. The 
hypothesis just outlined indicates a means, and, so far as our knowl- 
edge extends, the most probable means of ensuring that the fall of 
nucleo-cytoplasmic ratios with growth shall be uniform in all the 
cycles, whether one, two or three cycles are participating in the total 
growth of the animals during the period under consideration, so that, 
as we have experimentally ascertained, it must follow that the fall of 
nucleo-cytoplasmic ratios in the animal as a whole correctly represents 
the fall in any of the groups of cells which are at the moment par- 
ticipating in the growth of the animal. 

There may, of course, be sundry subsidiary groups of which the growth is 
inappreciable when merged in the total growth of the animal, so that their growth 
does not lead to experimentally perceptible fluctuation of the total growth-curve. 
Such minute subsidiary cycles would be lost to view in the mathematical analysis 
of the growth of the entire animal. 
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There are, however, certain implications involved in this h3^othesis 
which merit most careful consideration. Thus, the true nudeo- 
cytoplasmic ratio from the beginning of the first cycle to the beginning 

, , , . , Nci -}- N , 

of the second, is not — but r — — , where N' == N’c2 + Ncz and C == 
Cvi Cyi -h C 

Cyz -b Cyz. The velocity-“constant” of autocatalysis of growth, 
during this period, has been found to be proportional to the nudeo- 

(ytoplasmic ratio in the animal as a whole, that is, to and 

Cy’i -f- C 

this cannot be equal to — unless ~ is also equal to this ratio, which 

it could not be unless it varied proportionately with it, that is, unless 
growth of the second or third groups of cells were occurring, or unless, 
alternatively, N and C were -both so small as to be negligible in com- 
parison with Nci and Cyi. Now nearly all of the cells which will 
ultimately constitute the adult animal have already been produced at 
birth, and the great majority of them considerably before this.“ 
Practically all of the great increase of weight which occurs afterbirth 
is due to the increase in the size of cells, only an insignificant fraction 
of the total growth being attributable, at this stage, to the production 
of new cells. The data which we are discussing, and the conclusions 
derived therefrom, apply almost entirely to the growth of pre-existing 
cells. Clearly, therefore, cells which have not yet imdergone growth 
since their production during embryonic development will constitute, 
during the earlier stages of growth, a large proportion of the total 
number of cells in the animal, but a very small proportion of the total 
weight of the animal. Hence, since the total growth of the animal 
prior to the initiation of the second cycle is quantitatively attributable 
to the first cycle^^ the contribution to the weight of the animal due to 
cells of the second and third groups must be a negligible proportion of 


“ For example, see Ellis, R. S., J. Comp. Neurol., 1920, .xxjdi, 1 (Purkinje cells). 
Jvlacallum, J. B., Bull. Johns Hopkms Hosp., 1898, ix, 208 (Muscle cells). 

“ The “linear increment” which, in mice, is superadded to the growth due to 
the three autocataly tic cycles, is of inappreciable magnitude at this stage. 
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the total, so that N and C must, as the second of the above alterna- 
tives requires, be negligible in comparison with Nci and 
It follows, in other words, that during the period that growth 

. ,1 (111 1 -^^2 + A^s 

remams as yet solely attnbutable to the first cycle, ; 


A^c, , 


* Cyi + Cyz -f- Cys 


remains substantially equal to — because Nci, Ncs, Cyz and Cys are, 

C>'i 

as yet, negligibly small quantities, growth having not yet occurred in 
the corresponding cell groups. Subsequently to the initiation of the 

, , A^Ci + A^cj + A^Cj . , , Nc\ HT -i 

second cycle, ;; — r-7; — . ^ remains equal to — because Ncz and 
Cyi + Cyz -h Cys ^ Cyj 

Cys are, as before, negligibly small quantitatives, and Nc^ and Cys, 
however large they may become, do not begin to increase until 

falls to the initial value of the ratio ~~ and, however large Ncz 
Cyi Cys 

and Cys may become, they increase in the same proportion to one 
NC2 

another as Nci and Cyi, so that from the beginning of growth due 

to the second cycle, remains equal to ^ and therefore to 

From this it obviously follows that growth due to the second cycle 
cannot be initiated until the nucleo-cytoplasmic ratio in the cells 
which participate in the first cycle has fallen to the initial value 
characteristic of the cells of the second group, that is, the ratios which 
they possessed when they arose by division. They must remain in 
a condition of stasis until cells of a higher ratio have fallen to their 
level, when all can proceed together. Instances of such stasis in 
tissues or organs for long periods of development, followed by vigorous 
growth when the development of other tissues has reached the neces- 
sary stage are too numerous to require e.xemplification here. It will 
be admitted that the above picture of the course of growth and 


In the very earliest stages of embryonic development this, of course, will not 
he strictly true, but with these we are not here concerned. Our data reveal noth- 
ing regarding the time and weight relationships in very early embryonic 
development. 

It will, of course, be realized that however small Nc2 and Cys or Ncz and Cyj 
may individually be, their ratios may have any magni tude. 
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development corresponds in this particular very closely with the 
facts. 

From these considerations, therefore, three conclusions emerge, 
namely : — 

1. The cells which participate in the growth composing any auto- 
catalytic growth-cycle have initially lower nucleo-cytoplasmic ratios 
than the cells which participate in the preceding cycles. 

2. Cells of large nucleo-cytoplasmic ratios inhibit growth of cells 
which possess smaller ratios.^® 

3. Subsequently to the production of any cell by division, the 
increment of cytoplasm always stands in a fixed proportion to the 
increment of nucleus and this proportion is the same for all of the cells 
of which the organism is composed . 

These conclusions offer a very welcome explanation, hitherto lack- 
ing, of the relative positions in time of the several autocatalytic cycles 
which contribute to the total growth of an animal. 

In equations (1) and (2) it is easy to comprehend why A, the 
maximum growth attainable in any cycle, may differ in different cycles. 
Its magnitude is determined on the one hand by the abundance of 
available nutrients (the substrates of growth) and, on the other, by the 
equivalence of these substrates in terms of the products of the growth- 
process which constitutes that cyde. For since A is measured in terms 
of the products of the growth-process, being their final mass, if the 
products be such as are expensive to produce, either on account of the 
liigh velocity of the reverse reaction (breakdown of tissue elements 
when produced) or because of the large number of molecules of sub- 
strate required to participate in their formation,'® then A for that 

Possibly by prior appropriation of nutrients, due to their higher metabolic 
rate (Robertson®). 

'® This would be the case, for e.xample, in the sjmthesis of connective-tissue 
proteins which are of abnormal amino-acid composition, so that many molecules 
of protein of average composition might have to be decomposed into their con- 
stituent ammo-acids to produce those required for the manufacture of a single 
molecule of the aberrant protein. 
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cycle will be small in comparison with its value in a cycle in which the 
products are less expensive to manufacture.®” 

Similarly, we can understand why k should vary in different cycles, 
because the reactants in each cycle differ from those in any other. 
But it is not immediately obvious what physico-chemical mechanisms 
determine the magnitudes of h, h and h, the moments, namely, at 
which the autocatalytic growth-cycles attain their maximum velocities. 
These are clearly related to the moments at which the growth due to 
each cycle becomes of appreciable magnitude. Given the values of 
k, A and <i, 2 or 2 for any cycle, it is possible to compute the time (that 
fs, age) at which the weight-increments due to that cycle must become 
of measurable magnitude. The value of ii, however, is simply com- 
puted, in practice, from the observations. Its value has not hitherto 
been predictable from any other consideration, nor has it been possible 
to refer it to any determinative factors. The hypothesis outlined 
above establishes such factors and enables us to understand why the 
onset of later cycles is necessarily delayed until the preceding cycles 
have attamed a certain stage of development. 

The Relalionsinp of Growth-Cycles to Differentiation. 

The conclusions reached above, and derived from a comparison of 
the time-relations of growth with the corresponding changes of nucleo- 
(ytoplasmic ratio, fit with remarkable precision into the hypothesis of 
differentiation which the author has put forward elsewhere, basing it 
upon data of totally different origin and description.®' 

It is a well-known fact that the early cleavage-cells produced at the 
beginning of the development of an embryo, are toti-potent, that is, 
they are individually capable, even in the absence of the other cleav- 
age-cells, of giving rise to the complete embryo. At a comparatively 
early stage of development, however, usually within a few cell-divisions, 
this toti-potency is lost and becomes replaced by a partial capacity for 

®”The proportion of water incorporated rvithin the living tissue would also 
constitute an important factor modifying the value of A. Attention has been 
drawn to this fact in comunications by Cramer, W., and Pringle, H., Proc. Roy. 
Soc. London, Series B., 1910, Loodi, 307, 315. 

®' Robertson.® 
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reproduction capable of replacing large portions of the embryo which 
may have been lost through mutilation. Progressively the reproduc- 
tive potency of the cells of the embrj^o diminishes until, in the adult, 
it remains only to the extent that tissues possess the power of repairing 
injur}’- to themselves. 

The most natural interpretation of these facts, in the light of the 
chromosomal theor}^ of inheritance, is that the chromosomal heritage 
of cells produced in later stages of development is incomplete, so that 
they retain only a corresponding fraction of the original power, pos- 
sessed by the fertilised ovum, of reproducing the whole organism. 
If, however, the chromosomal endovunent of the more recent cells is 
less than that which the parent cells initially possessed, this can only 
be because division occurred before the nudear substance of the 
parent-cell had been completely reduplicated.-- According to this 
h}^othesis, therefore, differentiation, in the development of an 
organism, is attributable to the achievement by certain cells of the 
power of undergoing division at a lower nudeo-cytoplasmic ratio 
than that at wliich the parent-cells divided. Such cells must possess 
a different physiological character from their parents and react, in 
consequence, in a different manner to their environment. The reac- 
tion to the environment determines the t}’pe (i.c. structure and com- 
position) of cytoplasm wliich is produced, so that from the altering 
nudeo-cytoplasmic ratios of successive generations of cells spring 
altering physiological responses and consequent differentiations of 
structure. 

Obviously, if this were the case we would e.xpect to find, at the con- 
clusion of ceU-production in development, various groups of cells which 
differ in their nudeo-cytoplasmic ratios, those of latest production 
being possessed of the lower ratios. The conclusions arrived at in 
tliis paper, and based upon quite independent evidence, also point to 
the e.xistence, within the developing animal, of groups of cells wliich are 
distinguishable from one another by the possession of different nudeo- 

-- It must be recollected that the element of the nucleus ivhich stains with 
hematoxi-lin is nucleic acid (!Mathew, A. P., Am. J. Physiol., 189S, i, 445). The 
chromosomes to which the geneticist traces the inheritable characters of the adult 
are therefore masses of nucleic add, whatever else may chance to be associated 
■with them. 
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cytoplasmic ratios. Our conclusions drawn from the study of growth 
itself and chemical estimations of the nucleo-cytoplasmic ratio con- 
tribute, therefore, very materially, to support the above theory of 
differentiation. 


The Relation of the Nucleus to the Growth of Cytoplasm. 

Confining our attention to a single asymmetrical cycle of growth, 
such as the first growth-cycle in the mouse, since we have found that 
the velocity constant of growth is given by the proportion : — ' 

fc* _ X 4* i 

k X 


k' Nc 

and we have also found that is proportional to that is, that 
Nc 

= p — where pis a constant proportionality-factor, it follows that: — 


x + i Nc 
X ^ Cy 


Now X, the weight of an animal is almost entirely*’ the weight of its 
cytoplasmic constituents and products. We may, therefore, with 
very close approximation to the truth, write Cy for x in the above 
equation, from which it follows that: — 

Cy 4- ft ^ p Nc 


and hence that: — 


dNc _ dCy 
'' dl ~ dl 

or, in other phraseology, that the growth of cytoplasm, subsequent to 
the production of the cell by the cell-division from which it arose, 
stands always in a fixed proportion to the growth of the nucleus, a 
conclusion to which we have already been impelled for other reasons. 

That is, over 90 per cent. In th 3 rmus, which represents a comparatively un- 
differentiated and richly nucleated type o£ tissue, the total nuclear constituents, 
chromosomal and others, constitute IS per cent of the weight of the gland. 
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It also follows that, substituting Cy-\-l for rr -f & in equation (4) : — 

dx 

— — k p Nc{A — x) 


in which k and p are constants and A is the maximum growth attain- 
able in the cj’-cle. From this we derive the very important and sug- 
gestive conclusion that the growth of cytoplasm is determined by a 
monomoIccuJar process which is catalysed by the nucleus in proportion to 
its mass. The autocatalytic character of the growth-process in 
animals and plants takes its origin, therefore, in the fundamental 
dependence of cellular syntheses upon the presence of the nucleus or 
its products. 

The error involved in assuming the identity of rr (total growth 
achieved) with Cy (the mass of cytoplasmic material) is very small and 
diminishes, of course, as the nucleo-cytoplasmic ratio decreases.-^ 
The simple and fundamental character of the relationship deduced by 
making this approximation suggests, however, that this represents the 
true relationship and that the empirical formula: — 

~ b) (A - x) 

at 


represents, in fact, a mathematical approximation. We may, in con- 
sequence, expect to find, as we approach the beginnings of embryonic 

development (when is at its maximum value and the error involved 

in neglecting Nc in comparison with Cy is therefore at its maximum 
also) that the autocatalytic equations, as hitherto formulated, no 
longer apply. The necessar}’- measurements of verj'^ early enibrj'^onic 


If the chromosomal constituents of the nuclei were to represent as much as 
10 per cent of the total weight of the organism, the departure from proportionality 
of nuclear to c>’toplasmic increment would only be 1 per cent, for in equalising 


Nc Cx+ b 


instead of to 


Cy -h Nc -h b 


only the square of the nuclear mass need 


Cy Cy -f Nc 

be neglected to ensure proportionality of the nuclear and cytoplasmic increments. 
The actual error, during the period of development covered by post-natal growth- 
curves, is probably much less than this and therefore far ^^^thin the magnitude of 
the experimental error of weight determinations in animals. 
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growth have not yet been carried out, however, with sufficient fre- 
quency and exactitude to permit the demonstration of these expected 
deviations from the autocatalytic formulae. 

The tendency of all of these results, therefore, is to indicate that the 
nucleus plays a predominant r6Ie in determining the growth of cyto- 
plasm. This conclusion emerges, be it noted, solely from the quanti- 
tative analysis of the growth-process itself, coupled with the empirical 
correspondence between growth-velocity and nudeo-cytoplasmic 
ratios. This being the case it is a most noteworthy fact that the 
conclusions thus derived stand in such remarkable accord with the 
indications of modem genetic research. From the study of the time- 
relations of growth and the concurrent alterations of nucleic acid 
content of the animal, on the one hand, and from the study of cytology 
and Inheritance upon the other, we attain to the same conception of the 
nucleus as the predominating factor in shaping the development of the 
cell in which it resides. 

CONCtUSIONS. 

1. It has previously been shown by the author and many others 
that growth, in animals and plants, is an autocatalysed process. In 
animals it is usual to find that growth occurs in several superimposed 
autocatalytic cycles. In many cases, in plants and animals, especially 
if the cyde is one which occupies a large proportion of the growing 
period, it is found that the velocity-constant of the autocatalysed 
monomolecular formula falls off as growth proceeds, at first rapidly 
and later more slowly. 

2. It has previously been shown by the author that the fall of the 
velocity-constant of growth, in the white mouse, is directly propor- 
tional to the fall of the nudeo-cytoplasmic ratio, determined by the 
chemical method of Le Breton and Schaeffer. If we assume this 
relationship to be generally applicable to the growth of animals and 
plants, then the following additional conclusions may be deduced, 
without calling in the aid of any other assumption : — 

3. The increase of cytoplasm in any given cycle of growth is pro- 
portional to the concurrent increase of nuclear material. 

4. The growth of cytoplasm takes place in accordance with a 
monomolecular formula in which the velodty-constant varies directly 
as the mass of the nucleus. 
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If we superadd to these facts and deductions the hypothesis that 
each growth-c}’'cle represents the growth of a separate group of cells 
Yuthin the animal, then the additional conclusions follow; — 

5. That the cells which participate in the growth composing any 
c>"cle have initially lower nucleo-cytoplasmic ratios than the cells 
which participated in the preceding cj'^des. 

6. That cells of large nucleo-cytoplasmic ratios in a multicellular 
animal inhibit the growth of cells which possess smaller ratios. 

7. These conclusions collectively imply that the nucleus pla 5 '’S a 
predominant role in determining the development of the cell in which 
it resides. 



THE THERAIIC EFFECT OF DEATH. 

By W. W. LEPESCHKIN. 

{From ihe Dcparlment of Botany, Vniversity of Illinois, Urlaiia) 
(Accepted for publication, July 5, 1928.) 

The principal chemical compounds which compose living matter 
(aside from water) presumably consist largely of protein substances 
and lipoids and are very unstable. As explosive substances they 
can be destroyed not only by chemical and physical but even by 
purely mechanical agents. A complete decomposition of these com- 
pounds brings about death.* As the decomposition of very unstable 
chemical compounds is usually accompanied by the production of 
heat, we may expect the decomposition of the principal compounds 
of living matter and death to be accompanied by the production of 
heat. 

In this paper I intend to describe the results of my experiments on 
the thermic effect of death. 

Material and Method. 

In my c^riments I used yeast which was raked with distilled water. As it 
had only little oxygen and no sugar at its disposal its respiratory processes were 
inhibited and no production of heat could be observed if the mixture of yeast 
and water was placed in the calorimeter. The yeast used was Fleischmann’s 
compressed yeast washed with distilled water. The calorimeter used was a 
Dewar flask closed by a rubber stopper through one of two openings of which a 
Beckmann thermometer was inserted. The second opening was made for 
the introduction of poisons into the flask. The flask was placed into a wooden 
box filled with shavings. 

The Dewar flask was first used as a calorimeter by Ruhner- who determined 
the heat produced by alcoholic fermentation and by the inversion of sugar. The 
volume of the flask was somewhat greater than that used by Rubner but the 

*Lepeschkin, W. W., Biol. Zentr., 1926, xlvi, 487; KoUoidchemie des Proto- 
plasmas, Berlin, 1924, 155; Arch. exp. Zdlforsch., 1927, iv, 212; Protoplasma, 
1927, ii, 239. 

^ Rubner, M., Arch. Byg., 1904, zlviii, 274; riix, 335, 398. 
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Trails vrere the same (the volume -vras 450 cc,). La the experiments described by 
Rubner, heat vras produced verj* slovrly, and the loss of heat by the flask, during 
the experiment, had to be taken into account. In my experiments the production 
of heat b 3 ' death continued, however, for a verj* short time, not more than a few 
minutes. The loss of heat from the flask during the period of the experiment 
was therefore so inconsiderable that it could be disregarded- 

I should like to dte here the results of my experiments concerning the con- 
stant' of temperature in the Dewar flask filled with water. 

The position of mercurj’- in the Beckmann thermometer was such that the 
temperature 2.300^ corresponded to 20.9’C. The changes of temperature in the 
flask are given in the following table. 


Date 1 

i 

Tcne 

! 

Tenperature in the Caik 
(Btckmann) 

& 

Tempnrature in the room 
(Centigrade) 

1 

October 13 

12:30 p.m. 

2.300 

20.9 


3:09 p.m. 

2.302 

22.2 


4:00 p.m. 

2.310 

21.1 

October 14 

7 : 15 a.m. 

2.290 

20.3 


8:45 a.m. 

2.293 

22.8 


11:15 a.m. 

2.303 

22.6 


12:45 p.m. 

2.321 

22.8 


From the dted results we maj’’ conclude that the change of temperature in the 
room produces no considerable eSect upon the temperature in the flask. The 
greatest change was 0.031'’C. and it occurred only after an interval of hours 
with the room temperature increased from 20.3° to 22.8°C. Since the tempera- 
ture in the flask, during the experiment, did not exceed the room temperature 
more than 0.5°C. we may assume that it remained constant during the e.xperiment 
which lasted only 5 or 10 minutes. 

On the other hand in order to kill yeast cells I had to mix the poison with the 
yeast suspension, bj’’ stirring the liquid in the flask. It was therefore necessary to 
know whether the stirring changes the temperature of water in the flask. This 
stirring was produced, in m}' experiments, bv' an energic shaking of the flask. 


Teniperatnre in the Eask 
(Beckraacn) j 

Tempera tore after the 
first stirring j 

Temperature after the 
second stirring j 

Temperature after the 
third stirring 

2.362 

2.372 

2.377 

2.378 

1.992 

2.015 

2.022 

2.022 

1.723 

1.755 

i 1.762 

1.763 

2.015 

2.011 

2.010 

2.010 


From the above experiment it is apparent that before the introducing of 
pwisons the liquid must be shaken until the temperature of the liquid ceases to 
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change. Then "we can be certain that the temperature will not be altered by 
mixing poisons with the liqmd in the flask. 

The death of yeast was produced, in my experiments, by adding either, cor- 
rosive sublimate or chloroform. In order to make the temperature of the 
poisons exactly equal to the temperature of the liquid in the flask the poisons 
were introduced into the flask in a special glass tube which remained there for 
about 1 hour before mixing the poisons wth the liquid. This time is suffident 
for an equalization of temperature of the poison and the liquid in the flask. The 
tube used (about cm. in diameter, 7 cm. long, volume 6J cc.) was drawn out 
at the lower end to the diameter of 2 mm. and bent upwards (Fig. 1). The upper 
end of the tube was provided with a long rubber tube closed by means of a pinch- 
cock and inserted through the second opemng of the rubber stopper of the flask. 
The tube w'as filled with a saturated solution of corrosive sublimate or with chloro- 
form of the same temperature as the suspehsion in the flask. The 
volume of each was exactly 5J cc. The poisons were introduced 
into the liquid by blowing into the rubber tube after opening the 
pinch-cock. A special experiment showed that such blowing did 
not alter the temperature in the flask. 

The action of sublimate on protoplasm has peculiarities 
which must be considered in the determination of the 
thermic effect of death. Sublimate alters living matter 
chemically producing salt like compounds with proteins. 

It is very probable that the formation of such com- 
pounds is accompanied by the production of heat, and 
this heat must be subtracted from the heat produced 
by the action of corrosive sublimate on yeast. The 
heat of the formation of compounds between sublimate and the pro- 
teins of yeast could be determined on the following basis. 

Mercury bichloride acts on proteins of all kinds in the same manner. 
Hydrogen of the carboxyl groups of proteins is replaced by mercury, 
so that a salt-Iike compound arises in all cases. On other hand, 
as is known, the formation heats of salts of different organic acids 
which possess an analogous structure (with the same metal) are 
approximately equal.® The formation heats of salt-like compounds of 
mercury with different proteins are therefore alike. Thus in order 
to determine the heat produced in the reaction between sublimate 
and the proteins of yeast we can limit ourselves to a determination of 

®BertheIot, M., Ann. chim. et pkys.^ 1875, vi, series 5, 325. Massol, G. 
1894, i, scries 7, 145. 


¥ 
Fig. 1 
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heat of the reaction between sublimate and any common protein, as 
for instance, albumin. Both heats must be approximately equal. 

The Thermic Effect Produced in ihe Reaction between Corrosive Subli- 
mate and Albumin of Eggs. 

40 gm. albumin of eggs (ilerck) were dissolved in 400 gm. distilled water, and 
the solution (volume 425 cc.) was poured into the Dewar flask. Then the glass 
tube (Fig. 1) filled with a saturated solution of sublimate was introduced into the 
flask, and the latter was closed with the rubber stopper. In 1 hour the tempera- 
ture in the flask was 1.723. .After an energic stirring the temperature increased 
to 1.750; after the second stirring it was 1.762 and after the third stirring it was 
1.767; further stirring did not alter this temperature. Immediately the sub- 
limate solution was blown out of the tube into the albumin solution, and the 
rcuxture was stirred. The temperature increased at once to 1.796. The further 
stirring raised the temperatmre to 1.820, but it at once began to decrease. There- 
fore we can conclude that the heat produced in the reaction between sublimate 
and albiunin warmed the liquid in the flask 0.053°C. At the same time it warmed 
the thermometer and the flask itself. 

The specific heat (heat capacity) of the albxnnin solution (10 per cent) is about 
0.9; as to 425 cc. of this solution 5.5 cc. solution of mercury' chloride was added 
and as the specific heat of diluted solutions of merauy' chloride is almost equal 
to that of water the heat which is necessary to warm the liquid in the flask 0.053‘’C. 
is 430 X 0.9 X 0.053 = 20.5 gm. calories. The Beckmann thermometer con- 
tained about 40 gm. mercury', and it therefore absorbed about 40 X 0.03 X 0.053 
= 0.06 gm. calories. Concerning the heat absorbed by' the flask my' e.xperiments 
showed, in accordance with Rubner- (page 372), that it is about 15 X 0.053 
= 0.79 gm. calories. The total heat produced in the reaction was about 21 gm. 
calories or per gram dry' albumin 21 ^ 40 = 0.52 gm. calories. 

We shall now describe the results of the determination of the heat 
produced by the death of yeast. 

The Thermic Effect of Death Produced by Corrosive Sublimate. 

82.44 gm. yeast (washed and freed from water by pressure) were 
mixed with 400 gm. disriUed water. The mixture was stirred until 
all yeast cells were separated from each other. Then it was poured 
into the Dewar flask. The yeast contained 64 per cent water and, 
therefore the dry substance of the yeast used was 29.68 gm. After 
stirring the liquid several times the final temperature was 4.014°, 
that is 22.6°C. Soon after the glass tube (Fig. 1) filled with a satu- 
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rated solution of sublimate of the same temperature was introduced 
into the flask and the flask was closed by the rubber stopper. 

In 1 hour the liquid in the flask was stirred again several times, 
.and the final temperature was 4.017. Immediately the solution of 
mercury chloride is blown out from the glass tube into the suspension 
of yeast, and the liquid again stirred. The temperature of the liquid 
increased at once to 4.090, the maximal temperature. 

The microscopical investigation of the yeast taken from the flask 
showed that only SO per cent of the cells were killed by sublimate 
(test by methylene blue). The size of the Dewar flask did not per- 
mit, however, the use of a greater quantity of mercury chloride. The 
tube used contained only S.S cc. of solution. 

From the cited results we can conclude that the heat produced by 
the action of sublimate on yeast warmed the bquid in the flask, the 
thermometer and the flask itself 0.073°C. According to Rubner® 
(page 372) the specific heat of yeast is 0.785. Therefore the heat 
produced by the action of corrosive subUmate on the yeast is: 0.073 
(405 4- 82.4 X 0.785 -b 40 X 0.03 -f IS) = 35.4 gm. calories or per 
gram of dryyeast35.4 29.68 = 1.19 gm. calories. Subtracting from 
this value the heat produced in the reaction between mercury chloride 
and protein substances of the yeast (dry yeast contains about 
SO per cent protein substances' and only SO per cent of the cells 
were killed) that is 0.52 X 0.5 X 0.5 = 0.13 gm. calories we reach 
the conclusion that there was an additional effect amounting to 
1.19 — 0.13 = 1.07 gm. calories per gram of dry yeast, or about 2 gm. 
calories per gram of the dry substance of killed yeast (50 per cent of 
the cells only were killed). 

The Thermic Effect of Death Produced by Chloroform. 

As is known chloroform does not form chemical compounds with 
protein substances, but it is taken up by protoplasm and strongly 
accelerates the denaturation of protein substances. Such denatura- 
tion may bring about death. 

80 gm. yeast which contained 24.8 dry substance were mixed with 
400 gm. distilled water, and the mixture was stirred until all cells 

'Konig, J., Chemte der menschlichen Nahnmgs- und Genussmitte!, Berlin, 
1919-23, 1056. 
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were separated from each other. Then the mixture was poured into 
the Dewar flask. The temperature in the flask was, after stirring 
several times, 0.825° (Beckmann). The glass tube (Fig. 1) contain- 
ing 5 gm. chloroform was then introduced into the flask, but the 
chloroform was not blown out of the tube. 

In 1 hour the liquid in the flask was stirred again several times, 
and the final temperature was 0.875°. Immediately chloroform was 
blown out from the glass tube into the suspension of yeast, and 
the mixture again stirred. The temperature rose at once to 0.910, 
and this temperature was not altered by the further stirring of the 
mixture. The temperatiire rise is therefore 0.035°C. 

We can therefore conclude that the death of yeast was accompanied 
by the production of heat of 0.035 (400 -f 5.5 X 0.23 -}- 80 X 0.785 
+ 1.2 + 15) = 16.7 gm. calories, or per gram of killed yeast 16.7 24.8 

= 0.67 gm. calories. As the microscopical investigation showed that 
only 50 per cent of the yeast cells were killed this heat per gram of 
killed yeast is about 1.5 gm. calories. The obtained value is some- 
what smaller than that obtained in the former experiment, but the 
difference does not exceed the experimental error. 

The Action of Corrosive Sublhnate mid Chloroform on Dead Yeast. 

Up tiU now we considered the thermic effect produced by the action 
of mercur}'- bichloride and chloroform on living yeast as a consequence 
of death, that is, of the decomposition of the principal chemical com- 
pounds composing living matter. In the case of bichloride this effect 
is, at the same time, a consequence of the reaction between bi- 
chloride and proteins of yeast; but the latter thermic effect proved to 
be small in comparison with the effect produced by death. 

One could suppose however that the thermic effect which we ascribe 
to death could perhaps be produced by other unknown processes in 
which both poisons possibly play a part, as for instance, by an ad- 
sorption of them by the substances of yeast and so on. I should like 
therefore to show here that the thermic effect observed is produced 
by death itself. Indeed, if the same manipulations are repeated on 
dead j'east we either observe no thermic effect or this effect corresponds 
only to the reaction between mercury bichloride and proteins of 
yeast. 
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80 gm. yeast (washed and freed from water by pressure) were mixed 
with 400 gm. distilled water. The mixture was stirred until all yeast 
cells were separated from each other. Then it was heated to 80°C. 
so that all yeast cells were killed. After the suspension took the 
temperature of the experimental room it was poured into the Dewar 
flask. The yeast contained 2S.5 gm. dry substance. 

After stirring the liquid several times the final temperature was 
2.395° (Beckmann). Soon after the glass tube (Fig. 1) filled with a 
saturated solution of corrosive sublimate of the same temperature 
was introduced into the flask and the flask was closed by the rubber 
stopper. 

In 1 hour the liquid in the flask was stirred again several times, and 
the final temperature was 2.417°. Immediately the solution of sub- 
limate (S.S cc.) was blown out of the glass tube into the suspension 
of dead yeast, and the liquid again stirred. The temperature of the 
liquid inaeased at once to 2.423°. The further stirring did not alter 
this temperature. 

From the cited results we can conclude that the heat produced by 
the action of sublimate on dead yeast warmed the liquid in the flask, 
the thermometer, and the flask itself 0.006°C. Therefore the heat 
produced was 0.006 (400 82.4 X 0.785 -f 20 X 0.3 -k IS) = 3 

gm. calories or per gram of dry yeast 3 -v- 25.5 = 0.12 gm. calories. 
This heat corresponds to the heat produced in the reaction between 
albumin and mercury bichloride (0.13 gm. calories). 

No effect of chloroform on dead yeast could be observed. The 
experiment was made in the same manner as that with mercury 
bichloride. The final temperature in the Dewar flask containing a 
tube filled with 5.5 cc. chloroform was 2.479°. After mixing chloro- 
form with the suspension of yeast and stirring several times it did 
not change at all. 

The Thermic Effect of Death as Compared with Beat Produced in Other 
Chemical Reactions. 

The thermic effect of death observed in my experiments is, of 
course, very small as compared with heat produced in most of the 
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chemical exothermic reactions. The heat produced by the decom- 
position of HI to H and I is accompanied, for instance, by the pro- 
duction of 46 gm. calories per gram, and the decomposition of NcHgj 
gives 290 gm. calories per gram. 

If we consider however the molecular weight of the principal com- 
pounds of living matter as very great, we come to the conclusion that 
the heat produced by the decomposition of 1 molecule of these com- 
pounds is of the value which could be compared only with values 
observed on explosives. Indeed the principal compounds of living 
matter contain proteins as a component part, but the molecular weight 
of the latter is very great, as for instance, the molecular weight of 
hemoglobin (determined in the chemical analysis according to the con- 
tent of iron) is 16,669. The molecular weight of the principal chemical 
compounds of living matter is certainly still greater. Thus if the molec- 
ular weight of these compounds had been even like that of hemoglobin 
the heat produced by the decomposition of 1 gm. molecule of these 
compounds would at least be 3 X 16,669,* that is greater than 40 kilo 
calories, while the heat produced by the destruction of 1 gm. molecule 
of HI is only 6 kilo calories, that of NCb is 38 kho calories, and so on. 
Therefore, on the average, the heat produced by the decomposition 
of 1 gm. molecule of the principal compounds of living matter is 
more than that of such an unstable and explosive body as NCI3. 
Thus it is very comprehensible that the molecule of the principal 
chemical compounds composing living matter can be destroyed not 
only by chemical and physical but also by purely mechanical agents. 
This molecule is so unstable as to be compared with the molecules of 
explosive substances. 


SUMMARY. 

The thermic effect of death as observed on yeast is about 2 gm. 
calories per gram of dry substance and is therefore very small as 

* The thermic effect of death is, on the average, 1.7 gm. calories per 1 gram 
of dr>' yeast. If we suppose that even all protein substances (SO per cent) and 
lipoids (5 per cent) form the principal compounds (aside from water) of its 
livnng matter we must conclude that the thermic effect of death is 1.7:0.55 = 
3.1 gm. calories per gram of these compounds. 
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compared with the heat produced in most of the exotherm chemical 
reactions. As the chemical compounds composing living matter have 
a very great molecular weight, the decomposition of their molecule 
which brings about death produces more heat than the decomposition 
of the molecule of some explosive substances. This explains the 
great instability of the principal compounds of living matter. 

Addendum . — ^After the correction of the proof my attention was drawn to two 
papers concerning the problem discussed above. In one of these papers Peters 
describes his experiment in which miiscles were poisoned with chloroform.® The 
heat produced hereby (calculated per gram of dry substance) is approximately 
equal to the heat observed in my experiments on yeast. Muscles can be con- 
sidered as consisting of living matter, and therefore Peters' results are in complete 
accord with my results. In the other paper Meyerhof tried to determine the 
heat produced by the action of acroleine on erythrocytes;* the poisoning was ex- 
tended until the respiration Irreversibly ceased. Meyerhof admitted that he 
observed the death of erythrocytes, though, according to his description, no 
hemolysis was observed; indeed Meyerhof writes: “Wird dasselbe in geniigend 
hoher Konzentration zu lebenden Zellen zugesetzt, so tritt eine totale Atmungs- 
hemmung eln, die bei einem wenige Mlnuten spkter stattfindenden Wegvi'aschen 
des Giftes nicht mehr zuriickgeht.” A washing out of poison can certainly only 
be performed if no hemolysis occurs. It is possible that the heat produced by the 
death of erythrocytes is smaller than 1.4 gm. calories, as Meyerhof admits (1.4 
calories is the limit ot the exactness <?/ his experiments), but it is more probable 
that the erythrocytes were not dead in Meyerhof’s experiments, because the 
death of erythrocytes brought about by acroleine must be accompanied by 
hemolysis. 


® Peters, R, A., J. Physiol., 1913-14, xlvii, 262. 

* Meyerhof, 0., Arch. ges. Physiol., 1912, cxlvi, 181. 





THE DEATH WAVE IN NITELLA. 


II. Applications of Unlike Solutions. 

BV W. J. V. OSTERHOUT and E. S. HARRIS. 

(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.) 

(Accepted for publication, June 27, 1928.) 

Previous experiments lead us to expect that protoplasm will give a 
negative current of injury when in contact with dilute solutions and 
that the opposite will be true with concentrated solutions. This 
should enable us to predict what will happen when a cell is brought 
simultaneously in contact with both kinds of solutions. It is shown in 
this paper that such prediction is possible. 

These predictions involve the assumption that the protoplasm is 
composed of layers, i.e. an outer (X) and an inner (Y) both of which 
are probably non-aqueous and between these an aqueous layer (IE). 
As previously explained' the more rapid alteration of the outer layer 
produces a positive current of injury and the more rapid alteration of 
the inner gives a negative current of injury. The latter is observed 
when the protoplasm is in contact externally with a solution less 
“effective”' than sap (c.g. 0.001 M KCl); the former occurs with solu- 
tions more effective than sap (e.g. 0.1 M KCl.) Hence if we apply 
0.001 M KCl to the cell the outer layer (X) will be in contact with a 
less effective solution than the inner (F) (which is in contact with sap). 

If we arrange an experiment as in Fig. 1 with 0.001 ii KCl at A and 
0.1 M KCl at C,' and cut at Z we shall expect that, as previously de- 
scribed,' the death wave which starts at Z will pass rapidly down the cell 
to C. At A, where the protoplasm is in contact with 0.001 M KCl, we 
shall expect the inner layer (F) to go first so that the protoplasm will at 
first become more negative' but at C, where it is in contact with 0.1 u 

' Osterhout, VV. J. V., and Harris, E. S., J. Gen. Physiol., 1928-29, xii, 167. 

' The more effective solution is the one which causes a more rapid alteratiou. 

• The technique has been fully described in previous papers. Osterhout, W. I- 
V., and Harris, E. S., /. Gen. Physiol., 1927-28, xi, 391, 417, 673; 1928-29, iff, !'*'• 
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KCl, the alteration of X will be more rapid than that of F and in con- 
sequence the protoplasm will first become more positive. 

That this is really so can be shown by arranging an experiment as in 
Fig. 2, killings with 0.01 m KCl saturated with chloroform and leading 
off from A (in contact with 0.001 m KCl) to B and from C (in contact 
with 0.1 M KCl) to B: on cutting at Z we obtain approximately the 
“true’’ curves of A and C {i.e. the curves obtained when the value at 
B is zero) , as shown in Fig. 3 o.'‘ If we lead off from .4 to C we obtain 


^tlectrometep 



C Single living cell of Nitella 
Z inches 


:) 


Fig. 1. Diagram to show the arrangement of certain experiments. At A 
and C are flowing contacts, or pieces of cotton soaked in solutions, or cups con- 
taining solution. 


df 


Electrometer 
C^ectfonieter '■ 


( B ] r c ] 


Single cell of Nitelld 


H — 1 inch — H H — Hnch — H 

Fig. 2. As in Fig. 1 mth an additional contact at B which is connected with A 
and \\-ith C. 


approximately the difference between the “true” curves of A and C, as 
shown in Fig. 3 b. 

The result corresponds to our prediction, i.e. at A (which is in con- 

The values at A will be more positive than they should be by a small but definite 
amoimt because of an effect due to the cell wall (see Osterhout, W. J. V.,and 
Harris, E. S., J. Gen. Physiol., 1927-28, xi, 673) which makes A appear more 
positive. This effect will remain constant until sap diffusing out at B raises the 
concentration of the solution imbibing the cell wall; the effect of this will be to 
make A appear still more positive but in very short experiments it may be neg- 
lected. What is said of A applies equally to C (in contact with 0.1 M KCl) 
except that the cell wall effect will make C appear somewhat more negative than 
it should be at the start and the coming out of sap at B ^vill decrease this effect. 
These effects are small and may be neglected for our present purpose. 
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Fic. 3 a. 



Fig. 3 b. 

Figs. 3 a and h. Fhotographic records showiig potential dilTerences, the ex- 
periment being arranged as in Fig. 2 wth 0.001 it KCl at *1, O.OI m KCl at B, 
and O.I u K.C1 at C. The record starts after B has been killed (with 0.01 m KCI 
saturated with chloroform) so that ..-I and C show’ their “true” values. On cutting 
at Z we see (in Fig. 3 a) that A becomes negative and then approaches zero while 
C becomes positive and then approaches zero. Curves A and C are recorded on 
one instrument while the A to C curve is simultaneously recorded on another 
(Fig. 3 &): this curve is approximately equal to the difference between the “true” 
curs'cs of . / and C. 




Fic. 4 Ik 


I'li.s. 4 ii anil l>. I’holograpliic records showing potential differences, the 
cxjH'riment being arranged as in Fig. 2 with 0.1 .m KCl at .1, 0.001 .m KCl at B, 
and 0.01 M KCl at C. The record starts after C has been killed (with 0.01 .m KCl 
saturated with chloroform) so that - I and B show their “true” values. On cutting 
at Z we see ( in Fig. 4 a) that .1 becomes positive and then approaches zero while 
B becomes negatii’e and then approaches zero. Curves .4 and B are recorded on 
one instrument while the .1 to 74 curve is simultaneously recorded on another 
(Fig. 4 b): this curie is appro.ximalely equal to the dilTcrcncc between the “true” 
curi es of .1 and B. 
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tact with a solution less effective than sap) the protoplasm first 
becomes more negative as the result of the cut, indicating that the 
layer V goes first; at C (which is in contact with a solution more effec- 
tive than sap) the protoplasm first becomes more positive, indicating 
that the layer A" goes first. 

It is desirable to supplement this experiment by placing 0.1 ii 
KCl at yl, 0.001 u KCl at and then killing C; the result is shown in 



Fig. 5, Fig. 6. 


Fig. 5. Photographic record of potential differences, the experiment being 
arranged as in Fig. 1 with O.OOt m KCl at .*1 and 0.1 m KCl at C. On cutting at 
Z we obtain a curve resembling that in Fig. 3 6, 

Fig. 6. Photographic record of potential differences, the experiment being 
arranged as in Fig. 1 ^\ith 0.1 M KCl at --1 and O.OOl m KCI at C. On cutting at 
Z W’e obtain a curve similar to that in Fig. 4 fi 

Figs. 4 a and 4 i (since C is killed we obtain the “true” curves of A 
and jS). The result is again in accordance with prediction. 

It may be thought that killing a spot may alter the condition of 
the cell, and so affect the curvK; ;We have accordingly performed 
c,\-perimentS; (arranged as in Fig. 1) in which the killing is omitted: 
these are illustrated by Figs. 5 and 6 which resemble Figs. S b and 4 b 
sufliciently to indicate that the killing of a single spot makes no essential 
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dmerence. In all these caseA ■n-e are dealing with the difference be- 
tween two spots. -4 and C. or A and B. wHch are affected in turn by 
a death wave which starts from Z and travels down the cell. 

An interesting experiment is shown in Fig. S. The e-vperiment was 
arranged as in Fig. 7 with 0.1 m KCI at A. 0.001 KCI at B, and 0.05 


.-slectrorDet 




Q 




■'Zfectroaeter^^ 




Single living cell of Nitella 


3 inches 


Fig. 7. As in Fig. I wnth additional contacts at B and D. 



Fig. S. Photographic record of jx)tential differences, the experiment being 
arranged as in Fig. 7 -ivith 0.1 ji KCI at .1, 0.001 ji KCI at B. 0.05 m KCI at D 
and at C. On cutting at Z we see that .4 becomes positive and then approaches 
zero, B becomes negative and then approaches zero; D shows little change because 
:t is in this case verx* near C and is in contact with the same solution: it becomes 
slightly positive (as expected) and then approaches zero. 

11 KCI at D and at C. At the start A is negative and B positive due to 
the concentration effect.^ On cutting at Z, A changes from negative 
to positive and B from positive to negative. B shows little change 

- This is dlsoissed in Osterhout. W. J. V.. and Harris, E. S.. J. Cm. Physiol.. 
1927-25. .xi. 675. 
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because it is very dose to C and is in contact with the same solution 
(its curve is in accordance with expectation') . 

The fact that B becomes negative on cutting is an argument against 
the theory mentioned in a previous paper* that injury causes an instan- 
taneous exit of sap which might account for the results without the 
necessity of assuming the presence of layers in the protoplasm. The 
coming out of sap at B could not in any case do more than bring B to 
the same condition as C and so reduce the potential difference between 
them to zero; it could not make B negative as is the case here (since 
sap in these experiments acts like 0.05 m KCl). 

A great variety of combinations were tried which need not be de- 
scribed in detail since the results were in every case in accord with the 
theory previously developed. We may conclude that the theory serves 
a useful purpose in bringing all the facts under a single viewpoint and 
in enabling us to predict the behavior of the cell under a great variety 
of conditions. 

SHIQIARY. 

The hypothesis of protoplasmic layers enables us to predict the 
bioelectrical behavior of the cell under a great variety of conditions. 
It is shown in the present paper that this is clearly the case when a 
death wave passes through different points in contact with unlike 
solutions. 

* Osterhout, W. J. V., and Harris, E. S., J. Gen. Physiol.^ 1927-28, xi, 673. 




THE VISCOSITY OF BLOOD SERUM, AS A FUNCTION OF 
TEMPERATURE. 

Bv P. LECOMTE DCT NOBY. 

{From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York, 
and the Pasteur Institute, Paris, France) 

(Accepted for publication, June 16, 1928.) 

The viscosity of colloidal solutions is not easily detennined by the 
methods which involve the use of a glass capillary. The technical 
difficulties encountered are important, and when they are successfully 
surmounted they still require a relatively large amount of liquid. 
Moreover, they do not permit the continuous observation of the varia- 
tions which may take place in a solution as a consequence of a reac- 
tion, or under the influence of temperature, or of time. These were the 
main reasons which led us to establish a viscometer which would es- 
cape the above limitations. Such an instrument was described a 
few years ago.' Suffice it to say that it is based on the principle of 
two coaxial cylinders; the outside cylinder or cup, which contains 
about 1 cc. of the solution to be studied, is rotating at constant speed, 
and the inside cylinder, or bob, is suspended by means of a galvanom- 
eter wire. A mirror, supported by the suspension, a lamp and scale 
for the readings and a good thermostatic arrangement, are provided. 

The purpose of the present paper is to report the results of roughly 
167 series of experiments, representing about 17,000 readings of vis- 
cosity, performed with normal blood serum (rabbit, dog, horse), and 
to discuss the interpretation of some of the data obtained, with es- 
pecial reference to the hydration of the serum proteins. 

EXPERniENTAt. 

In order to save the reader’s time, and to make him visualize a 
series of experiments at a glance, only charts will be published. The 
experiments chosen for publication are representative of the others, as 
no radical departure from the mean has been observed so far. 

' du Nouy, P. L., I. Gen. Physiol., 1923, v, 429. 
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The experiments were carried on in the following way: the serum was poured 
into the cup (1 cc.) and the bob lowered into the serum. The zero being checked, 
the motor was started, and a first reading made at the starting temperature 
(between 20° and 25°C.). After checking the zero again, and repeating this 
measurement at least 3 times, with an interval of S minutes between each read- 
ing, the heat was put on. (A current of I ampere through a resistance im- 
mersed in the oil surrounding the cup brought the temperature up from 20° to 
70° in about 45 minutes.) Then the readings were taken, and recorded simul- 
taneously with the temperature. A telescope placed alongside of the scale makes 
this possible. As a rule, unless some critical point was neared or some imforeseen 
phenomenon occurred, readings were taken every 2°. The current was left on 
imtil the temperature of 70°C. was reached, in the first series of experiments 
(Figs. 1 and 2) ; in all other experiments reported in this paper the heat was stopped 
after a certain temperature had been reached (50°, 55°, 56° to 60°) and the oil 
allowed to cool by itself. As a rule, in order that the cooling from, say, 55° to 20°, 
should take about the same time as the heating from 20° to 55°, cold water was 
made to circulate in the double wall of the oil bath, and the rate controlled 
accordingly. 

The first set of experiments is shown in Fig. 1, The ordinates ex- 
press the readings on the scale, and therefore are arbitrary figures, 
but proportional to the absolute viscosities. In order to give an idea 
of the order of magnitude, the curve expressing the viscosity of water 
as a function of temperature is drawn below. 

A simple glance at this chart immediately reveals the presence of a 
critical point, corresponding to an absolute minimum of viscosity, at a 
temperature near 56°. Had we not known beforehand that this was a 
' critical temperature for the serum, from a biological standpoint, we 
could not have failed to notice it from these curves. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the same phenomenon. The turning point may 
vary, from 56° to 58°. But in the great majority of cases, the viscosity 
reaches its minimum value between 56° and 57°, stays constant up to 
58°, sometimes up to 59°, and begins to increase more rapidly than it 
decreased before. From 62° to 65° the increase becomes very rapid, 
and it sometimes happens that the spot has left the scale before 70° 
is reached. This is usually the case with horse serum (which is nor- 
mally more viscous than rabbit serum). It happens rarely in the case 
of rabbit serum. Fig. 2 shows that it was necessary to keep the tem- 
perature at 70° for 2 minutes in order to send the spot off the scale. 
It is to be noted that when fresh serum is used, important fluctuations 
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are frequently observed around 45° to SS°. These were never observed 
when the serum had been submitted to a heat of 55°, even for 5 



Temperature 


Fro. 1. 

minutes, or when it was old. It appeared to us that it might be in- 
teresting to follow the phenomenon more closely, and to try and de- 
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termine whether the temperature played a specific part in the changes 
of viscosity, or whether the time of heating was the capital factor. 
In other words whether heating for 15 minutes at 55° would produce 
the same increase in viscosity as 5 minutes at 60°, for example. The 
first experiment was made with a serum heated at 55° for 10 minutes 
in a sealed tube. It is obvious from Fig. 2 that there is no fundamental 
change in the curve: the two control curves (white and black circles) 
almost coincide "with that of the heated serum. 

Another similar experiment is shown in Fig. 3. However instead of 
carrying the heating on up to the time when the spot goes off the scale, 
it was stopped, and the liquid was allowed to cool, according to the 
technique previously described. The white circles express the values 
of the heated serum 1 hour at 50°. The black circles are the values 
taken by the heated serum, on cooling, after having been kept at 
57° for 5 more minutes. In general, no difference can be detected 
between heated and unheated serum when the serum is not heated 
above 55°. Up to 50° the curve expressing the viscosity of serum 
as a function of temperature is parallel to that of pure water, and 
its proteins play no part at all, or rather act only by their bulk, to 
displace the curve as a whole. From 50° on, a slight departure is 
observed; it goes on increasing until the minimum value is attained 
around 56°. Heating for 1 hour at 50° fails to alter permanently the 
viscosity of servun. The phenomenon is entirely reversible, as in the 
preceding case (Fig, 3). 

• Heating for 15 minutes at 55° acts in the same way. But as the 
heat was brought up to 56° in one series of measurements, while it was 
stopped at 55° in the other (Fig. 4) a small but marked difference 
could be detected between the two cooling curves. Taldng evapora- 
tion into consideration, the slight increase in viscosity of the serum 
heated up to 55° can be accounted for, but the difference between 
this sample and the sample brought up to 56° is due to something 
else. Here the phenomenon is no longer reversible; the relative vis- 
cosity reaches 1.70. The same experiment was repeated with the 
same serum, heated for 15 minutes at 56° in a sealed tube. The mean 
viscosity was 1.70. The increase is small, but constant %vith this 
serum. It was not always observed with other sera. We can there- 
fore state that, from our experiments, it appears that 56° is the lowest 
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temperature at which an irreversible phenomenon affecting its vis- 
cosity occurs in rahbit serum, in IS minutes. However, an exception 
to this rule was found once. But if the heat is kept for 30 minutes 
at 56“ (Fig. 5) the mean value of rj climbs up to 1.77 and higher still 
on cooling. On the other hand in certain cases, S minutes at 56“ 
(dog serum) may bring forth no change at all. 

Another serum, the viscosity of which was normally high, heated 
up to 58“ and cooled immediately after that temperature was reached, 
showed no modification. Serum 3 (ij = 1.63) heated at 58“ for IS 
minutes, gave similar curves with ij = 1.80. Half an hour at 58“ 
brings the value of ij up to 1.95. 

Another serum heated for 1 hour, and 2 hours, at 58“ (Fig. 6) 
reaches a viscosity of 1.85 (mean value) with a maximum of 1.90. 
1 hour’s heating of this serum at 60“ fails to affect it more than 1 hour 
at 58°. 

Fig. 7 is self-explanatory. The serum was heated in the cup, for 
5 minutes, in all cases. As the temperature goes up, the different 
samples show a similar behavior. But on cooling, the differences 
between the different curves, according to the temperature reached, 
go on increasing. However, up to 62“ no sign of structure in the 
liquid was found. The zero checked perfectly, and what was meas- 
ured was true viscosity. 

Fig. 8 summarizes for one animal a whole series of observations, 
showing which combinations of temperature and of time determined 
the same increase in viscosity. The question then arises as to what 
the increase in viscosity is due to, and how it can be interpreted. 
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Fig. 2. 
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Temperatiire 


Fig. 8. 
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DISCUSSION. 


In our experiments the concentration remains constant, yet ,the 
viscosity increases. On the other hand, Einstein- states that the de- 
gree of dispersion, i.c., the size of the molecules or particles is imma- 
terial, and that viscosity can be expressed as a linear function of the 
volume fraction of the dispersed substance, according to the formula 

ti = 1 -h 2, S p (1) 


which is an approximation of the expression 

1 0.5 

’ “ (1 - v)' 


( 2 ) 


where v stands for the relative viscosity of the suspension, and for 
the volume occupied by the dispersed substance expressed as a frac- 
tion of the total volume of the solution. These equations, however, 
fail to express the experimental facts. The reason for this lack of 
agreement is not clear. But Kunitzhas recently proposed an empir- 
ical formula which applies remarkably well to a number of widely 
different cases, including lyophilic and lyophobic sols, and within 
large limits of concentration. This formula is’ 


1 + 0.5 «> 


(2) 


The problem we are facing can be stated as follows: Assuming that 
Einstein’s view concerning the part played by v? as defined above is 
correct, and that the degree of dispersion is immaterial, we can use 
formula (1), and compute the values of and consequently determine 

^ which expresses the specific volume of the solute fproteins) . These 

values divided by the specific volume of the dry proteins should give 
the amount of hydration of the proteins in solutions, at temperatures 
up to 55®, and its increase as a function of temperature. But we know 
that this formula does not apply to lyophilic sols at high concentra- 
tion, consequently, we cannot rely on the figures at all. 

* Einstein, A., Ann. Physik., 1906, six, 289; 1911, xxxiv, 591. 

* Kunitz, M., J. Gen. Physiol.^ 1926, is, 715. 
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On the other hand we can apply Kunitz’s fonnnla (Table I) which 
we know fits the experimental facts very satisfactorily but then the 
main assumption of Einstein concerning the role of the degree of dis- 
persion, which is a consequence of his mathematical derivations, may 
not hold any longer. Therefore, it does not seem possible, at present, 
to decide whether the figures computed in this way express quantita- 
tively the increase due to hydration alone or whether some other 


TABLE I. 

Viscosity of Rabbit Serum 3, Healed at Different Temper aticres, and Values of ip 

to 

and ^ Computed from Kunilz's formula (see Figs. 7 and 8). 


C = mean concentration of proteins in the serum = 6.5 per cent. 



2 

3 

A 

5 

6 

7 

B 

•P 


Specific 
volume of 
dry proteins 

Ratio 
Column 3 
Column 4 

Increase per 
cento! specific 
volume 
(Hydration ?) 

Increase in 
hydration due 
to heating 


per cent 




per cent 

per cent 

1.65 

1.69 

10.7 

11.2 

1.645 

1.720 

0.785 

it 

2.09 

2.19 

109\ 

119/ 

Unheated 

1.88 

13.3 

2.030 

it 

2.58 

158 

39 

2.03 

14.8 

2.275 

ti 

2.90 

190 

71 

2.30 

17.2 

2.650 

it 

3.37 

237 

118 

2.62 

19.8 

3.050 

it 

3.88 

288 

169 

2.95 

21.8 

3.350 

ii 

4.27 

327 

208 


phenomenon is also responsible for it to a certain extent. However, 
column 6 has been tentatively designed as “hydration.”^ 


* The influence of the charge of colloidal particles on the viscosity of the sol 
has been taken in consideration, especially by von Smoluchowski (Kolloid-Z., 
1916, zviii, 194.) who enlarged Einstein's formula which became: 


I?. 




1 -k 2.5 



1 

X Vi{ r- 



however our results are not in accord with this formula, which should lead to 
a lower viscosity as the size of the particles increases. We observe the con- 
trary, and there seems to be no doubt that after heating the size of the particles 
increases, since coagulation is the limit of the phenomenon. Perusal of Freund- 
hch's excellent discussions of the subject in general (Colloid and capillary chem- 
istry, New York, pp. 367 and following; 539, etc.) will repay the reader. 
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All that can be said is that it expresses the increase per cent of the 
specific volume of the serum proteins. It is interesting to note that 
the figures expressing “hydration” obtained from Einstein’s formula 
(3) are larger (3.71 times) than those obtained from Kunitz’s formula 
(1), and that this ratio remains constant up to a viscosity of 2.03. 
From this figure up the discrepancy begins and increases rapidly with 
increasing viscosity. 

Fig. 8 suggests another observation: the dotted curve (viscosity 
1.62) was obtained with a sugar solution (glucose 20 per cent). The 
concentration is 3 times that of the serum. Hence, serum may be 
said to behave exactly like a true solution, as a function of tempera- 
ture, up to nearly 55°. It is surprising that such a concentrated solu- 
tion of proteins should have such a low viscosity. When, by diluting 
the serum, its specific volume is made equal to that of the sugar solu- 
tion, its viscosity is much inferior to that of the latter. 




FRACTIONATION OF GELATIN. 

Bv M. KUNITZ AND JOHN H. NORTHROP. 

(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
Princeton, N. J,) 

(Accepted for publication, July 2, 1928.) 

It has been shown by the writers* that such phenomena as the 
swelling of electrolyte-free gelatin blocks, the high viscosity of gelatin 
solutions, the decrease of the pH effect on viscosity with increase in the 
concentration of gelatin solutions, and, finally, the peculiar phenom- 
enon of shrinking of dilute gels when placed in cold water, are explain- 
able on the assumption that gelatin consists of a mhiture of at least two 
substances, one of which is soluble in cold water, while the other is 
insoluble even in warm water. Actually, it has been found possible to 
isolate from gelatin by means of alcohol precipitation two fractions 
which differ enormously in their physical properties.* One of the 
fractions has properties similar to those of albiunm; it is soluble even in 
ice water, does not set to a gel, has a low viscosity, and does not give 
rise to the pH-viscosity curve characteristic for gelatin. Besides, it has 
an osmotic pressure at its isoelectric point (pH 4.7) considerably higher 
than that of isoelectric gelatin, from which it has been isolated. The 
second fraction has properties opposite to those of the first one; it is 
insoluble in cold water, sets to a gel at a low concentration , swells much 
less, and has a higher viscosity and lower osmotic pressure than ordi- 
nary gelatin. But this fraction is still “soluble’* in warm water. 

It had been previously formd by Schiyver* and his associates that a 
soluble material could be obtained from gelatin by allowing isoelectric 
salt-free gelatin to stand at 14-16°C. Under these conditions the 

* (a) Northrop, J. H., and Kunitz, M., I. Gen. Physiol., 1926-27, x, 161. 
(6) Kunitz, M., J. Gen. Physiol., 1926-27, x, Sll. (c) Northrop, J. H., J. Gen. 
Physiol., 1926-27, x, 893. (d) Northrop, J. H,, and Kunitz, M., J. Gen. Physiol., 
\91G-Tl, X, 905. (e) Kunitz, hi., J. Gen. Physiol., 1928-29, xii, 289. 

* Northrop and Kunitz,*” p. 167. 

“Knaggs, J., Manning, A. B., and Schtyver, S. B., Biochem. J., 1923, xvii,473. 
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gelatin separates out as a clot lea\Tng some soluble protein material in 
the supernatant fluid.’ If tbe precipitate is then suspended in water a 
lower concentration of the soluble material is found in the supernatant 
solution. This solution moreover did not have the properties of ordi- 
narj^ gelatin, so that, as these workers point out, it can not be consid- 
ered as a saturated solution of gelatin. These experiments were re- 
peated and confirmed by the present writers, but it was foimd that if the 
gelatin were allowed to stand at 23° instead of 15° a very’- much larger 
amoimt of the soluble material was obtained and this fact was used as 
the basis of the method of separation used in the present paper. 

Experimental Procedure. 

A stock of isoelectric gelatin is prepared from Cooper’s non-bleached gelatin 
by tbe modified lK>eb’s method as described elsewhere.® A solution of 69 gm. 
air-dried isoelectric gelatin (85 per cent diy weight) is made in 3000 cc. of distilled 
water, which has been adjusted to pH 4.7 by means of acetic add, filtered through 
cotton wool into Pyres flasks, and put into a water bath kept at a constant tem- 
perature of 23'’C. A la 3 ’er of toluene is added to the gelatin to prevent mould 
and bacterial growth. The gelatin solution gradually turns milky white, thickens, 
and after several daj’s the thick white gel be^ns to break up into a gelatinous 
predpitate which settles slowlj’. The predpitation may be accelerated by stirring 
up the gel occasionally. After 5 or 6 daj-s the flasks are removed from the bath, 
the supernatant solution is decanted as much as possible, and the rest is centri- 
fuged, care being taken not to heat the gelatin in the centrifuge. The centrifuged 
predpitate is stirred up once or twice in the centrifuge bottles with cold water of 
pH 4.7 and recentrifuged. It is then melted and made up to about 80 per cent 
of the original volume of the 2 per cent solution with water of pH 4.7, and allowed 
to set at 23°C. for the second predpitation. The process is repeated 12 to 15 
times until a predpitate is left which does not dissolve even at SO^C. Care has 
to be taken during the whole process that the pH should remain at 4.7. The 
final predpitate is washed several times in the centrifuge bottles with hot water, 
and transferred into 95 per cent alcohol, where it is allowed to remain overnight. 
The alcohol is then decanted off and the gelatin is ground up in a mortar with 
ether, which is allowed finally to volatilize. 


^ Schiywer and Thimann® were also able to obtain a soluble and insoluble frac- 
tion b\' means of electrolj’sis of gelatin solutions. 

® Schrjwer, S. B., and Thimann, K. V., Biochem. /., 1927, nu, 1284. 

® Northrop, J. H., and Kimitz, JI., J. Gen. Physiol., 1927-28, ri, 477. Gelatin 
prepared in this waj’ is practically free from diffusible nitrogenous material, 
c/. Knaggs, Manning, and Schiyver.® 
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The air-dried precipitate is a fine powder of a light chocolate ap- 
pearance. The yield is about 1 per cent of the original amount of gela- 


TABLH I. 

Precipitation of Isoelectric Gelatin at 23°C, 



Volume 

Dry gelatin 

Strengthof 

solution 


ee. 

tm. 

ptr ctni 

Original 

3000 

51 

1.66 

1st predpitate 

2100 

43.5 

2.07 

1st supernatant solution 

900 

6.9 

0.77 


TABLE n. 

Influence of Initial Concentration of Gelatin Solution on Concentration of Gela- 
tin in the Supernatant Liquid after 1st Precipitation at Z3°C. 


Initial concentration in gm. dry gelatin per 
100 gm. solution 

0.6 1 

l.!7 

1.70 

1 2.35 

2.93 

Gm. dry gelatin per 100 gm. supernatant 
liquid 



0.6S 

1.21 

1.19 


TABLE in. 

Gelatin Found in Supernatant Liquid on Repeated Precipitation of a Gelatin 
Solution at 25 * 0 . Original Amoitnt of Gelatin 51 Gm. hy Dry Weight. 


Frecipitation 

1 ■ 

2 

3 

1 ‘ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Concentration of gelatin in super- 
natant llqud in gm. per 100 cc. 
solution 


0.55 





0.37 

0.42 

Gm. gelatin in the supernatant liquid.. 

6.9 

9.5 

5.6 

1.2 

3.1 

1 4.7 ! 

2.3 

1.9 

FrecipiUtlon 

9 

10 

21 

12 

13 

14 

: 15 

1 


Concentration of gelatin in super- 
natant liquid in gm. per 100 cc. 
solution 

0.31 

0.31 

0.24 


0.15 

0.15 



Gm. gelatin in the supernatant liquid . 

1.9 

Hll 

1.5 

0.9 I 

IQ 

0.61 




tin. The supernatant solutions may be used for preparation of the 
soluble fraction by means of alcohol, as described elsewhere.* If the 
precipitation is carried out at a lower temperature than 20®C. practically 
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all of the gelatin comes out as a precipitate with only a trace remaining 
in the supernatant solution. On the other hand, when the precipi- 
tation is done at 23°C. 14 to IS per cent of the original gelatin remains 
in the supernatant solution. The distribution of gelatin between the 
precipitate and the supernatant solution after the first precipitation at 
23°C. is shown in Table I. 

The concentration of soluble material increases with tire total con- 
centration of gelatin, as shown in Table 11. 

On further precipitation the amount of gelatin in the supernatant 
solution graduall}’- decreases, as shown in Table III. 

The Physical Properties of the Separated Fraetions of Gelatin. 

Solubility .- — The difference in the solubility of the various fractions of 
gelatin appears even after the first precipitation. Thus, in one of the 
experiments a solution of the first precipitate and of the first superna- 
tant solution was completety precipitated by means of alcohol, washed 
with ether, and dried in the air. Suspensions were then made of 0. 1 gm. 
dr}'' powder of the two fractions in 10 cc. of water each, at 25°C, 
The fraction from the supernatant solution dissolved immediately 
in the water producing a clear solution, wliile the fraction from the 
first precipitate swelled but did not dissolve unless it was heated. 
After repeated precipitation the solubility of the precipitate becomes 
less until finally it does not dissolve even in hot water. The in- 
soluble fraction appears only on repeated fractionation. Simple 
reheating of gelatin without separation of the precipitate does not 
produce any %'isible effect on the gelatin. A 2 per cent solution re- 
mained unchanged after heating to 50° and cooling to 23° more than 
20 times during a period of 2 months. 

Su-’cHing of Poicdcrcd Gelatin. 

The final precipitate does not swell when suspended in cold water. 
Its bulk is the same whether it is suspended in water, alcohol, or tol- 
uene. This is sho'R'n in Table R’. The bulk was determined by cen- 
trifuging suspensions of 0.1 gm. of the dry powder in 10 cc. of various 
liquids to constant volume of sediment. As a comparison suspensions 
were also made of ordinar}' isoelectric gelatin which had been precipi- 
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tated and dried by means of alcohol and ether in the same way as the 
fractionated gelatin, and also of the precipitate from the first precipi- 
tation. 

Thus it is seen that when 0.1 gm. of ordinary gelatin is suspended in 
water it has a bulk of 0.9 cc. when centrifuged as compared with the 
bulk of 0.25-0.30 cc. when it is suspended in absolute alcohol or tol- 
uene; on the other hand, the insoluble fraction of gelatin from the final 
precipitation has practically the same bulk, 0.35-0.40 cc., no matter 
whether water, alcohol, or toluene is used. It is to be noted that the 
insoluble gelatin which had been precipitated only once gives higher 
swelling in water than ordinary gelatin, which is partly soluble at 25°C. 


TABIE IV. 

Comparison of Swelling of Various Typos of Gelatin at 25°C. 


Liquid 

Insoluble 
gtlatin from 
final 

precipiutios 

Ineoluble 
eelatio fiom 
first 

precipitation 

Normal 

isoelectric 

gelatin 


1 Ce. sediment 

Distilled water ! 

0.40 

1.20 

0.90 

Absolute alcohol I 

0.35 

0.20 1 

0.30 

Toluene 

0.35 

0 25 

0.25 


Effect of Acid or Alkali on the Swelling of the Insoluble Fraction of 
Gelatin. 

Addition of dilute HCl or NaOH to a suspension of the insoluble 
fraction of gelatin in water brings about a considerable swelling of the' 
particles of gelatin, owing to the unequal distribution of the diffusible 
ions between the particles and the outside solution in accordance ivith 
the Donnan equilibrium. The swelling increases with increase in the 
amount of acid or alkali until a pH about 3.0 on the acid side or 9.0 on 
the alkaline is reached when the material begins to dissolve on heating, 
forming a viscous solution. On bringing the solution back to pH 4.7 
the material rapidly precipitates out in a flocculent state. 

Swelling of Gels Made of Mixtures of the Soluble and the Insoluble 
Fractions of Gelatin. 

The mechanism of swelling of gels of isoelectric gelatin has been 
studied extensively by the writers.* The final conclusions reached may 
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be summarized as follows. There are three forces which affect the 
swelling of isoelectric gels: 

1. The osmotic force due to the presence of a soluble ingredient of 
gelatin even at temperatures as low as 5°C. This force causes the 
block of gel to take up water, and is the significant factor in gels of 
high gelatin content. 
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Fig. 1. Swelling of 30 per cent gels consisting of mixtures of insoluble and 
soluble fractions of gelatin. Blocks of gel weighing about 1.5 gm. each were 
allowed to swell in 200 cc. m/ 30 acetate buffer pH 4.7. 

2. The residual elastic force in the micellae, which originates while 
the gelatin is still in the sol state. This force causes the block of gel 
to lose water and shrink. It is the significant factor in dilute gels. 

3. Finally the elastic force of the block of gel as a whole which re- 
sists both the swelling and the shrinking of gels. 

According to this viewpoint a concentrated gel made up entirely of 
the insoluble ingredient should not swell at all in the absence of acid, 
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alkali, or salt, since there are no soluble molecules to produce an osmo- 
tic force. Addition of increasing amounts of the soluble fraction to a 
gel of the insoluble fraction of gelatin gives rise to osmotic pressures, 
and increased swelling should be expected. Fig. 1 shows what actually 
takes place when gels containing various mixtures of the insoluble and 
soluble ingredients were placed in a m/ 30 acetate buffer pH 4.7. The 
experiment was done as follows: 

A series of solutions containing 30 gm./100 gm. of solvent was made up of 
various proportions of soluble and insoluble fractions in warm 0.075 N NaOH. 
2 cc. of each solution was poured into a mould of glass tubing, mounted on a 
paraffin block, and allowed to set for 24 hrs. in the refrigerator at 5°C. The 
blocks of gel were then removed from the glass tubing, weighed, and put into 200 
cc. of m/30 acetate buffer pH 4.7 which had been previously cooled to 5®C. The 
blocks were weighed at various intervals of lime in a refrigerating room which was 
kept at constant temperature of 5®C. A block of 30 per cent ordinary isoelectric 
gelatin dissolved in 0.075 N NaOH w-as prepared and put into 200 cc. of M/30 
acetate buffer pH 4.7 as a control. The blocks remained at 5®C. for 8 days, and 
then were transferred with the outside solutions to a constant temperature water 
bath of 20”C. 

The plotted curves for the rate of swelling of the gels show that at 
S°C. the gel consisting of 100 per cent insoluble fraction of gelatin 
swells slightly if at all, while the addition of the soluble ingredient 
brings about swelling. The swelling increases rapidly as the propor- 
tion of the soluble material increases. Gels consisting of more than 
equal parts of soluble and insoluble fractions swell more than the nor- 
mal gelatin control. When transferred to 20‘’C. all gels begin to swell 
faster, and those that have been swelling more than the control at S°C. 
swell at 20°C. so rapidly that in a day or so they dissolve completely 
leaving a residue of insoluble gelatin. The gel consisting entirely of 
the soluble fraction melts immediately when the temperature is raised 
to 20°C. That the fractionation is not complete yet is shown by the 
fact that even the 100 per cent insoluble gel swells somewhat at 20°C. 
which indicates that there is still left in it some of the fractions which 
are soluble at 20°C. It is also possible that the presence of the electro- 
lytes of the buffer affect the solubility of the gelatin as was found before 
in the case of the swelling of ordinary gelatin. The fractionation of the 
soluble fraction used in this experiment was purposely stopped at this 
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point SO that a 30 per cent gel at 5°C. would be obtained. By means 
of further fractionation of the soluble ingredient with alcohol it is very 
easy to obtain a gelatin fraction which does not set even at 5°C. no 
matter how concentrated the gel is. 

Negative Swelling of Dilute Gels of Insoluble Gelatin. 

When gels containing less than 10 per cent gelatin are placed in 
cold water or dilute buffer pH 4.7 the gels not only do not swell but 
actually shrink and lose water. It has been shown by one of the writers*® 
that the force causing the dilute gels to lose water is the elasticity in 
the micellae of gelatin. This elastic force, which is brought about by 
the hydration of the micellae in the gelatin solution, is due, first, to the 
presence of soluble gelatin inside of the micella and, second, to an 
excess of diffusible ions inside of the micellae over the outside solution. 
The osmotic pressure in the micella is therefore higher than in the 
surrounding solution and water enters until the elastic force is equal 
to the osmotic pressure. When the gelatin solution sets to a gel the 
soluble material precipitates and the ions diffuse out when the gel is 
placed in water. The osmotic pressure is thereby destroyed and the 
water is forced out by the elasticity of the micell®, thus bringing about 
a gradual shrinking and loss of water by the block of gel as a whole. 
This contraction is greater the greater the amount of water originally 
held by the micellae. The amount of water held in them is large in 
gelatin sols made up in acid or alkali. In ordinary gelatin the 
micellae form only a part of the total gelatin, the rest of which is 
found in solution outside of the micella;. A solution of the insoluble 
fraction of gelatin in dilute NaOH is not a perfect solution but 
rather a colloidal suspension of swollen micella;, as shown by the high 
viscosity of the mixture. The munber of micellae per gm. of substance 
then is greater in the case of the insoluble fraction of gelatin than in 
the case of ordinary gelatin. Hence it is to be expected that when 
dilute gels are made up of both materials the one consisting of the in- 
soluble component of gelatin should lose more water when put in dilute 
buffer pH 4.7 than the gel which was made up from ordinary gelatin. 
That this is actually what happens is shown by the following experi- 
ment. 

Two solutions were made up each containing 0.1 gm. gelatin -f 2 cc. 
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ii/lO NaOH. One was made up of ordinary isoelectric gelatin, while 
in the other the insoluble fraction was used. Both solutions were al- 
lowed to set for 24 hours at 5°C. and then the gels were weighed and 
each put into 250 cc. ir/30 acetate buffer pH 4.7 at S°C. where they 
remained for about a month. The weight of the gels was determined 
at various intervals of time. Fig. 2 shows the results. It is seen that 
white the block of gel which was made up of ordinary gelatin has lost 
finally about 22 per cent of its original weight, the one that was made 
up of the insoluble fraction has lost as much as 68 per cent under the 
same conditions. The dry weight of the gel was unchanged so that the 
result is not simply due to solution. 



Fig. 2. Negative swelling of 5 per cent gels in m/ 30 acetate buffer pH 4.7 
at 5°C. 


T/ie Irreeersihilily of Gelalin Fractionation. 

According to the mechanism of swelling outlined above the soluble 
ingredient of ordinary gelatin is present both inside and outside of the 
micellae. Each micella may be compared to a cell, filled with soluble 
gelatin; the cell wall, which is impermeable to the soluble gelatin, con- 
sists of the insoluble fraction of gelatin. The number of micella in a 
gelatin solution increases with the decrease in temperature until the 
setting point is reached. When a dilute solution of salt-free isoelectric 
gelatin is left at a temperature of about 23°C. the micellffi together with 
the contained soluble fraction of gelatin in them gradually settle down 
as a gelatinous precipitate, while the supernatant liquid consists of a 
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solution of practically pure soluble material. The process of removal of 
the soluble fraction of gelatin from inside of the miceUas is a difficult one 
owing to the impermeability of the micella wall. Only through a long 
series of reprecipitations accompanied by repeated heating of the solu- 
tion is it possible to obtain an insoluble fraction which is apparently 
free from the soluble component. The liberation of the soluble mate- 
rial is probably due to a rupture of the micellae by osmotic pressure. In 
a gelatin solution some soluble material exists both inside and outside of 
the micellae. When the gelatin is allowed to set in dilute solution some 
of the soluble material escapes and is removed. On remelting the 
gelatin the osmotic pressure difference between the inside and outside 
of the micellae is greater than before and they therefore swell more. 
That this actually happens is shown by the fact already mentioned that 
a partially purified fraction has a higher viscosity than the orginal 
gelatin. As the purification proceeds the swelling increases until the 
miceUae rupture and liberate the soluble material. The ruptured 
micellae thus give rise to the insoluble fraction of gelatin. This fraction 
is not only insoluble in hot or cold water in the absence of acid or alk- 
ali, but it will not mix even with the soluble fraction or with ordinary 
gelatin to form a homogeneous solution unless it is first dissolved in 
acid or alkali; on bringing the solution back to pH 4.7, however, the 
insoluble fraction precipitates out again. In order to resynthesize 
gelatin from its final fractions it is not enough to mix the fractions in 
the right proportions but it is necessary to reintroduce the molecules of 
the soluble material into the insoluble particles; or, in other words, to 
fill again the micellje cells with a substance for which the cell wall is 
impermeable. This may be partially accomplished in the case of a 
solid block since the soluble material is held in the network of micella) 
forming the block but it has not been possible to introduce the soluble 
material into the individual micellae. It is probable that in the manu- 
facture of gelatin the soluble material is actually formed inside the 
micell®. 

It could be assumed that the soluble fraction was formed from the 
gelatin by an irreversible chemical reaction and hence mixing the frac- 
tions would not give the original gelatin. This assumption appears 
improbable since, as was shown, repeated heating and cooling does not 
result in the separation of the two fractions. It has also been found by 
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Alsberg and Griffing^ that gelatin becomes partly soluble in cold water 
after prolonged grinding. If the grinding were sufficient to rupture 
the micella?, the soluble material would be liberated. 

Isolation of an Insoluble Snbslancefrom Gelatin by Partial Acid 
Hydrolysis. 

A substance similar in many respects to the insoluble ingredient of gelatin 
described above is obtained when a 5 per cent solution of gelatin is partially 
hydrolyzed in M/10 HCl at 90'*C- for about 2 hours. At this stage the gelatin no 
longer sets when cooled. On neutralization of the solution a fiocculent precipitate 
appears, which can be centrifuged off and washed with water. On drying with 
alcohol and ether it gives a light brown powder similar to the one obtained by 
fractional precipitation. The yield is about 0.2 per cent. The powder is in- 
soluble in hot or cold water, and swells considerably on addition of acid or alkali 
to its suspension in water until it is finally dissolved, as is the case with the in- 
soluble component of gelatin from fractional precipitation. The only difference 
between the two substances is their behavior with regard to setting. It has been 
mentioned before that when an alkaline solution containing 5 per cent or more of 
the insoluble fraction of gelatin is left to cool to 5®C. it gradually sets to a gel. 
This does not happen with the insoluble substance obtained by acid hydrolysis 
of gelatin. A solution of it in dilute NaOH is very viscous, but it does not set 
even at a concentration of 10 gm. per 100 cc. solution. It is possible that the 
setting of gelatin depends on the presence of an ingredient which still exists in the 
material obtained by fractional precipitation but which is destroyed on hydrolysis 
with acid. 


SX7MMARY. 

1. It is possible to fractionate gelatin by means of reprecipitation at 
23®C. of a salt-free solution of pH 4.7 into two fractions, one of which 
is soluble in water at any temperature, and a second one which does not 
dissolve in water even when heated to 80°C, 

2. The proportion of the soluble fraction in gelatin is much greater 
than of the insoluble one. 

3. The insoluble fraction of gelatin does not swell when mixed with 
water, but it does swell in the presence of acid and alkali which finally 
dissolve it. 

4. Blocks of concentrated gel made by dissolving various mixtures of 

’ Alsberg, C. L., and Griffing, E. P., Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Mod,, 1925-26, 
xdil, 142. 
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the soluble and insoluble fractions of gelatin in dilute. NaOH swell 
differently when placed in large volumes of dilute buffer solution pH 
4.7 at 5°C. The gel consisting of the insoluble material shows only a 
trace of swelling, while those containing a mixture of soluble and insol- 
uble swell considerably. The swelling increases rapidly as the pro- 
portion of the soluble fraction increases. 

5. A 5 per cent gel made up by dissolving the insoluble fraction of 
gelatin in dilute NaOH loses about 70 per cent of its weight when 
placed in dilute buffer pH 4.7 at 5°C. A similar gel made up of ordi- 
nary gelatin loses only about 20 per cent of its weight under the same 
conditions. 

6. It was not found possible to resynthesize isoelectric gelatin from 
its components. 

7. An insoluble substance similar in many respects to the one ob- 
tained by reprecipitation of gelatin is produce on partial hydrolysis of 
gelatin in dilute hydrochloric acid at 90°C. 



DARK ADAPTATION AND THE LIGHT-GROWTH RESPONSE 
OF PHYCOMYCES. 


By E. S. CASTLE. 

{From the Laboratory of General Physiology, Barnard University, Cambridge,) 
(Accepted for publication, June 13, 1928.) 


It has long been known that certain plants respond to an increase 
in intensity of illumination by a brief increase or decrease in growth 
rate. The increase was first shown by Blaauw (IQM) for the uni- 
cellular, light-sensitive sporangiophores of Phycomyces, and simul- 
taneously the decrease by Vogt (1915) for the etiolated coleoptiles 
of Amia. 

If a sporangiophore of Phycomyces growing vertically in the dark is 
illuminated from above, or laterally from a number of opposed sources 
of equal intensity, after a definite interval an increase in the vertical 
rate of growth is observed, later followed by a decrease and brief 
fluctuations until the original rate is regained (see Fig. 1). This 
response has been called by Blaauw the “light-growth” response. 
If the light is maintained, the sporangiophore which has regained its 
original growth rate is then insensitive to that particular light, or 
“light-adapted.” In order to produce a new growth response the 
intensity of the light must be again increased by a definite amount. 
The inverse phenomenon of “dark-adaptation” is shown by an in- 
crease of sensitiveness to stimulation by light as the sporangiophore 
is kept in the dark. 

In the absence of precise studies of the kinetics of photic excitation 
and adaptation in plants it is of interest to examine the course of dark 
adaptation in Phycomyces, particularly as in the sporangiophores of 
this form the whole mechanism of reception and reaction is contained 
within one cell wall, and is probably confined to a very small region of 
that cell. Thus Errera (1884) showed that the whole growing zone of 
391 
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the sporangiophore of Phycomyces was within 1.0 nun, of the spor- 
angium, and Blaauw (1918) that the light-sensitive region probably 
did not e.xtcnd more than 2.0 mm. below it. 

I 

n. 

Pure cultures of Phycomyces blakeslcanits Burgejf strain) were grown in 
short glass vials as previously described (Castle, 1927-28). For e^erimentation 
a culture was placed in a moist glass cell with plane walls and cover nearly sub- 
merged in a water thermostat enclosed by a dark room. The temperature of the 
bath was held at 24.4°C. throughout, the atmosphere of the cell being saturated 
with water vapor at that temperature. By means of a sliding block either of two 
incandescent bulbs controlled by separate switches could be brought directly 
above the culture. One of low intensity was used as an initial adapting light, the 
other high intensity bulb being later pulled into position and used for brief stimula- 
tion. Heat was screened from the culture by an interposed plate of colloidal gold 
glass. The particular sporangiophore under consideration was observed laterally 
against an intermittent red light by means of a horizontal microscope which pro- 
jected into the,dark room enclosing the thermostat and contained an ocular mi- 
crometer scale against which elongations of as little as lO/i could be noted. 

An actual experiment was run as follows: a culture placed in the 
observation cell was allowed to become thoroughly adapted thermally 
and photically for at least an hour, the low intensity lamp giving an 
intensity of illumination of 1.8 ft. candles. At an instant noted with 
a stop-watch the light was put out, and the culture allowed to remain 
in darkness for a measured interval. The 150 watt lamp, giving an 
intensity of 40 ft. candles, was now pulled into position and flashed on 
for 0.10 minute. Meanwhile and during the ensuing darkness the 
position of the sporangiophore, read to the sharp upper meniscus of 
the sporangium, was observed at intervals of ^ minute. These 
micrometer readings when plotted against the time follow a nearly 
linear or slightly declining sequence until the growth response begins, 
when the points rise rapidly (Fig. 1). The first significant upward 
deviation, read to the nearest quarter of a minute, is taken as the time 
of the response. 

The sporangiophore is then readapted to the low intensity by an 
exposure of 30 minutes, and restimulated after different times in the 
dark with the same quantity of light energy. 
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m. 

Table I presents the average data for the reaction times of twenty 
sporangiophores, each figure being the mean of ten separate deter- 
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Fig. 1. The light growth response of Phycomyces. Sporangiophore previously 
growing in Ught of 1.8 ft. candies intensity, which is put out at (o). Bark adap- 
tation of 5 minutes duration from (a) to (d). At (i) stimulation for 0.10 minute 
with 40 ft.candles. First increase in growth rate at (c), 3.0 minutes after stimxila- 
tion. The slight falling off in rate during dark adaptation is not a random variation 
and usually occurs if the time in the dark is long enough. On the figure the trend 
of the growth curve previous to the response is continued as a thin line. 


minations. Such averaging is justifiable, as seen from the small size 
of the corrected probable errors, in spite of the known individual 
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variability in absolute growth rate and in the temperature relations of 
growth (Castle, 1927-28). The photosensitive system must tlierefore 
possess a considerable degree of autonomy within the limits of the uni- 
cellular sporangiophore. 

The reaction time clearly decreases in an orderly way with increas- 
ing time in the dark. Since stimulation in these experiments is 
effected with a constant quantity of light energy at constant intensity, 
the observed changes in reaction time are presumed to be due to 
changes in the concentration of a photosensitive substance whicli is 

TABLE I. 


Reaclion Time during Dark Adaptation. Each Mean R. T. Is the Average of 10 
Separate Determinations on a Number of Different Sporangiophores. 


Time in daik 

Mean R.T. 

Probable error of the mean* 

. 1 
vun. 

min . 

min. 

2.0 ’ 

3.58 

±0.04 

3.0 

3.30 

0.05 

4.0 

3.15 

0.06 

5.0 

2.85 

0.08 

7.0 

2.68 

0.05 

9.0 

2.55 

0.06 

12.0 

2.48 

0.05 

16.0 

2.35 

0.05 

25.0 

2.33 

0.04 


* Corrected for sampling by the method of Student (see Shewhart, 1926). 


formed in the dark. The reaction time is therefore an inverse measure 
of the concentration of this substance, S, or 

^ ^ R.T. - M 

where M is a constant representing the sum of the true latent 
period resulting as a consequence of photochemical action and any 
mechanical “action time” which may be present. 

If the formation of 5 in the dark were a first order process, a plot of 
log {R. T. —M) against time in the dark should give a linear relation- 
ship. M is taken as 2.30 minutes, a value which is most favorable, 
within the limits of choice, to the log plot. The linear relationship 







tog (R.T.-2^0) 
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does not hold, as is seen in Fig. 2, where the points fall on a curved 
line, perhaps with an inflection point. 

Assuming ilf = 2.10 minutes and R.T.u _ n = 7.4 minutes, values 



Fig. 2. Plot of the logarithm of the reaction time minus true latent period and 
"action time" against time in the dark. A linear relation would be expected if 
dark adaptation were a first order process. 

of K have been calculated for pairs of adjacent points according to the 
formula for a bimolecular reaction 


a — Xx 


Xi 


a - xi 


where x stands {or the amount of S formed. The average value of 
K is 0.012, and has been used to calculate the theoretical hyperbola 
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drawn through the observed points in Fig. 3 (g), by means of the 
formula 


ai a — X 

The fit is reasonably good, and the course of dark adaptation therefore 
approximates the curve of a second order or “bimolecular” reaction. 



Fig. 3. Reaction time as a function of dark adaptation. In (a) the observed 
points are fitted rvith a hj^perbola calculated according to the formula for a second 
order process. In (fi) a free-hand curve is drawn through the same points, dis- 
placed on the ordinate scale, to illustrate the possible inflection of the curve. In 
each case the probable error of the mean reaction time is represented fay one half 
the height of the symbol. 

Crozier and Wolf (1928-29) studied the dark adaptation of Agrioli- 
vwx during continuous photic excitation, and found the equations of a 
second order process with autocatalysis by the product of the reaction 
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necessary to account for the kinetics of the “dark” reaction. It is 
possible that an initial lag and subsequent inflection point in the curve 
relating reaction time and time in the dark such as would be ejtpected 
on the basis of autocatalysis exists in the course of the dark adaptation 
of Fhycomyces (see Fig. 3 (6) and Fig. 2). The location of the inflec- 
tion point is at least not contradictory to the autocatalytic hypothesis, 
although a final decision as to the presence or absence of autocatalysis 



Fig. 4. Plot from the data of ToUenaar and Blaauw (1921) of the energy neces- 
sary to produce a just perceptihle increase in growth rate after different times in 
the dark. (The time and intensity components of the energy product are not 
given in the original.) 

cannot be made with the existing measurements. Another method 
of study of the photic adaptations of Fhycomyces is at hand which is 
expected to render the distinction possible. 


The only other attempt at a quantitative study of dark adaptation 
in plants has been made by ToUenaar and Blaauw (1921) on Fhyco- 
myces nilens. They determined the threshold sensitivity of sporan- 
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giophores by estimating the qiimiiUy of light necessary to produce a 
just perceptible increase in growth rate, following varying lengths of 
time in darkness after complete adaptation to light of 64 meter candles 
intensity. The logarithms of the energy products required to stimu- 
late after dijfferent times in darkness are plotted in Fig. 4, taken from 
the data of Blaauw and Tollenaar, from which the authors conclude 
that the increase' of sensitivity in the dark is a simple logarithmic 
function of the time in darkness, and that this relation "resembles 
the law of Weber for the comparison of two intensities.” 

This experiment rests on the assumption of the validity of the 
Roscoe-Bunsen law for the light-growth response, when the exposure 
time is varied over a considerable range. It must be emphasized that 
although this relation has been found to hold satisfactorily for minimal 
stimulation by light in the case of Mya (Hecht, 1919-20, a) the pres- 
ence or absence of the response in this animal is a true criterion of thresh- 
old excitation, whereas in the light-growth response of Pkycomyces 
the "threshold” is merely the least increase in growth rate perceptible 
to the observer. We may therefore be dealing with a response which 
is far from minimal as concerns the sporangiophore itself. In other 
words, if the "light” reaction in Pkycomyces is rapid, as qualitatively 
seems to be true, then light adaptation will take place during the 
exposure time, provided the latter is of sufficient duration. In such 
a case the reaction time should be unduly long, and the complete 
differential for the production of 5 would have to be the sum of the 
partial differentials for the "light” and "dark” reactions. The valid- 
ity of the Roscoe-Bunsen law for particular circumstances would not 
mean that the effectiveness of the light was at all times equivalent. 

If we should assume that the curve in Fig. 4 represents the unop- 
posed course of the "dark” reaction which regenerates S, the sensitive 
substance, it may be signfficant that there is an early inflection point 
as demanded by the notion of autocatalysis, and that the subsequent 
points do not fall on a straight line. In any case, the logarithmic 
relationship which might hold were Weber’s law to be followed clearly 
does not exist, and since the data of Tollenaar and Blaauw give neither 
time nor intensity it is impossible to make with surety any quantitative 
inferences from the shape of the curve. 
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V. 

It seems significant that the kinetics of dark adaptation in the uni- 
cellular sporangiophores of Fhycomyces, where the mechanical aspects 
of the light response are so different from those in other forms, should 
prove to be strictly comparable to the other photosensory systems 
which have been studied, aU of the latter being in animals: My a 
(Hecht, 1918-19), the human retina (Hecht, 1919-20, V), and Agrioli- 
vtax (Crozier and Wolf, 1928-29). In all of these systems the “dark” 
reaction which regenerates the sensitive substance is bimolecular, in 
spite of known differences in the specific nature of the photosensitive 
materials themselves. This similarity points to a certain identity in 
the kind of chemical mechanics that underlies the sensitivity of organ- 
isms to light. 


sumiARV. 

1. A single-celled, elongating sporangiophore of Phycomyccs re- 
sponds to a sufficient increase in intensity of illumination by a brief 
mcrease in growth rate. This is the “light-growth response” of 
Blaauw. 

2. The reaction time is compound, consisting of an exposure period 
and a latent period (this comprising both the true latent period re- 
sulting from photochemical action and any “action time” necessary 
for the response) . During the latter period the plant may be in dark- 
ness, responding nevertheless at the end of the latent period. 

3. Both light adaptation and dark adaptation occur in the sporan- 
giophore. The kinetics of dark adaptation can be accounted for on 
the basis of a bimolecular reaction, perhaps modified by autocatalysis. 
Attention is called to the bimolecular nature of the “dark” reaction 
in all other photosensory systems that have been studied, in spite of 
the diversity of the photosensitive substances themselves and of the 
different forms of the responses to light. 

I wish to acknowledge with thanks the suggestion by Dr. W. H. 
Weston, Jr. of the suitability of Phycomyccs Uakeskaims for the 
purposes of these experiments. 
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HEME AND TISSUE IRON. 
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(Accepted for publication, October 4, 1928.) 

There are a variety of heavy metal compounds in living cells. 
These are supposed to be involved in the catalysis of biological oxida- 
tions. It is by combination with these heavy metal compounds that 
the respiratory poisons cyanide, hydrogen sulfide, and carbon mon- 
oxide are supposed to act.* Little has been known about the precise 
nature of these substances except that one cannot get a test for free 
ionic iron. Yet the properties of an iron compound, depend very 
much on the nature of the complex of which the iron is a part. Thus 
the iron in hemoglobin has not the properties of the iron in ferric 
chloride. Over 40 years ago, however, MacMunn (10) observed in a 
great variety of animal tissues a pigment complex related to heme, the 
iron pyrrol part of hemoglobin. Recently Keilin (6) has shown that 
this comple.v, which he calls cytochrome, is present in the aerobic 
tissues of both plants and animals generally and that it consists of a 
mi.xture of pigments allied to hemochromogen. The components of 
cytochrome are not identical with the hemochromogen prepared from 
hemoglobin. There are likewise other naturally occurring pigments, 
chlorocruorin, helicorubin, and actineohematin, which either are or 
can be converted into pigments similar to but not identical with the 
hemochromogen from hemoglobin. 

The old view of hemochromogen was that it is simply reduced heme, 
the iron pyrrol complex of hemoglobin. On the basis of this view the 
various pigments which have been mentioned all contain different iron 
pyrrol complexes since they differ from each other and from the 

*The reactions between the heme pigments and the specific inhibitors of 
respiration will be discussed in a later paper. 
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hemochromogen of hemoglobin. The writers (1, 3) have shown, how- 
ever, that every hemochromogen consists of heme joined to some 
nitrogenous substance. The possibility thus arises that the various 
different hemochromogen-Iike pigments contain the same heme joined 
to different nitrogenous substances. WTien the imknown nitrogenous 
substances of helicorubin and actineohematin were replaced with 
pyndine or a mm onia the resulting hemochromogens were identical 
spectroscopically with the pyridine or ammonia hemochromogens 
prepared from the heme of hemoglobin. So we concluded (2) that 
helicorubin and actineohematin contain heme. By the same method 
Fox (5) later showed that the iron pyrrol complex of chlorocruorin is 
different from heme. The addition of pyridine to yeast produced 
tj-pical pyridine hemochromogen (2). This led us to suppose that 
cydochrome itself contained heme. But Keilin (7) has since presented 
eridence that there is in yeast in addition to cytochrome large amounts 
of invisible heme. Our pyridine hemochromogen may have come 
solely from this heme and not from cjdochrome. This leaves the 
precise nature of the iron p}Trol nuclei of cytochrome and their relation 
to heme an open question. Nevertheless, the experiments based on 
the new %dew of the composition of hemochromogen permitted the 
identification of the heme of hemoglobin in aerobic tissues generally 
and the}' showed that in the study of the naturally occurring iron 
P5Trol pigments the ability of iron pyrrol groups to combine vdth 
nitrogenous substances must be taken into consideration. The 
significance of these results is emphasized by the recent e.xperiments 
of Kuhn and Brann (9) and of Krebs (8) v.'hich show that the catalytic 
powers of heme are greatly changed when the heme is slightly altered 
or when it is combined with a nitrogenous substance. 

The demonstration that heme itself is present in all animals makes 
less surprising the e.xtraordinarily haphazard distribution of the hemo- 
globins. It would be interesting to know whether other substances 
containing metal pj'rrol groups such as hemocyanin and chlorocruorin 
have, like the heme pigments, some ancestor common to all animals. 

The fact that heme is universally distributed raises the question of 
how much of the iron of organisms is in the form of heme and how 
much in the form of still unknown iron compounds. In our original 
paper (2) we stated that we were attempting to answer this question 
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by parallel total iron and heme analyses, tbe heme being extracted 
■with pyridine and estimated as pyridine hemochromogen. Our 
results have hitherto not been published because the validity of such a 
technique has become doubtful. In the meantime, however, several 
investigators (4, 11) have carried out heme estimations using essen- 
tially the same procedure we suggested. And von Euler and Fink (4) 
have come to the conclusion that, in the yeast they had, only about 
one 1/160 of the total iron is in the form of heme. 

If pyridine and a reducer are added to yeast and the mixture first 
shaken and then centrifuged there is obtained on top a clear pyridine 
solution and on bottom a layer of yeast. When examined spectro- 
scopically both these layers show hemochromogen-like bands. In the 









■ 


Oxidized 

■yeast 


•H emochromogen. 


Fig. 1. 


analyses of von Euler and Fink the pigment was examined in the clear 
P3nidine solution and the assumption made that the concentration 
was the same in the yeast layer which was not examined. Such 
analyses are of little value in the absence of any precise information 
about the distribution of heme between the two layers. As a matter of 
fact, in the two cases we have studied, baker’s yeast (Fleischmann’s) 
and the wing muscles of bees, the assumption of equal distribution is 
not even approximately correct; mere inspection shows the concen- 
tration of hemochromogen to be much greater in the neglected yeast 
layer than in the clear pyridine solution. 

Since 'we were unsuccessful in obtaining anything approaching a 
complete e.xtraction of heme we decided to estimate the hemochro- 
mogen by comparing the density of its a band in the complete yeast- 
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pyndiiie mixture with the density of the a band of a series of known 
solutions of pyridine hemochromogen. In pure hemochromogen 
solutions whose concentrations are 10 per cent different one can readily 
detect the difference in the intensity of the bands. The hemochro- 
mogen from hemoglobin can be substituted for pyridine hemochro- 
mogen. If the heme contents of the solution of these two hemochro- 
mogens are the same, the intensity of the a bands are about the same 
too. In these experiments there were added to 4 gm. of moist yeast 
1.5 cc. of 1/5 N NaOH and 1 cc. of pyridine. 

It is necessary to compensate for the absorption of the yeast and its 
pigments. That is done as shown in the figure. By “oxidized yeast” 
(cf. Fig. 1) is meant yeast shaken with air for 5 minutes, which pro- 
cedure causes the disappearance of the hemochromogen bands. 

This method of analyses gives the result that 40 =b 10 per cent 
of the total iron of baker’s yeast is in the form of heme. The total 
iron is 0.07 mg. per gm. dry weight. 

One cannot tell how much of the iron of yeast has been introduced 
as an impurity during the commercial preparation of the yeast. This 
difficulty is avoided when the wing muscles of bees are used. Further- 
more, the great activity of these muscles — they can contract several 
hundred times a second — is associated with an iron content even 2.8 
times as great as that of yeast, namely, 0.196 mg. per gm. dry weight. 
Despite this great difference in the total iron we again found about 40 
per cent of the iron to be in the form of heme. 

The muscles were removed from frozen bees by the ingenious tech- 
nique devised by Keilin (6). Care was taken not to introduce e.\'- 
traneous iron and to make the removal of the muscles as uniform as 
possible. Batches of the muscles from ten bees gave uniform analyti- 
cal results. 

The great weakness of these analyses lies in the use of pyridine 
hemochromogen as a standard. As Keilin (7) has pointed out, the 
hemochromogen-like substances obtained from cytochrome itself 
when pjTndine is added may not be identical with pyridine hemo- 
chromogen. Furthermore, the a band of the hemochromogen seen in 
the muscle tissue obtained on centrifuging the muscle-pyridine 
mixture is not in precisely the same position as the a band of pyndine 
hemochromogen. These uncertainties render doubtful the estima- 
tions of heme based on the pyridine technique in any of its forms. 
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We hope, nevertheless, that the discussion and experiments which 
have been presented bring out some of the diiSculties which have 
to be faced, and that they make clear, at least, that there is at present 
no adequate experimental basis for the view that only a very small 
part of tissue iron is in the form of heme. The evidence given by the 
type of procedure described in this paper points to heme being an 
important form of tissue iron. 

The pyridine extract of yeast contains in addition to a hemochro- 
mogen similar to pyridine hemochromogen another hemochromogen- 
like pigment (2). Whether this second pigment contains an iron 
pyrrol complex is not known. There is the possibility that some and 
perhaps all of the iron not in the form of heme may exist in other iron 
pjrrrol complexes. 


SUMMARY. 

1. A method is described for estimating the heme in yeast and bees’ 
muscles as pyridine hemochromogen. 

2. The difficulties of the method are discussed. 

3. The heme as given by the pyridine method is responsible for 
about 40 per cent of the total iron. 
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SPECTROPHOTOMETRIC STUDIES OF PENETRATION. 


V. Resemblances bet\veen the Living Cell and an Artificul 
System in Absorbing Methylene Blue and Trimethyl 
Thionine. 

By MARIAN IRWIN. 

{From ihc Lohoralorics of The Rockefeller ItislUuic for Medical Research.) 
(Accepted for publication, June 15, 1928.) 

I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This paper deals with an attempt to imitate the action of the living 
cell in respect to penetration of dyes. 

Theprotoplasmof a living cell probably consists of .two non-aqneous 
layers^ (one in contact with the external medium and the other with 
the vacuolar sap), which are separated by an aqueous middle layer. 
But in setting up an artificial system we may confine ourselves to the 
simple casewhere the rate of diffusion appears to be controlled by three 
phases, as if a living cell consisted of only one non-aqueous layer lying 
between the external solution and the aqueous sap of the vacuole, as 
shown by the following diagram: 

Aqueous sap in the vacuole 

Vacuolar interface (a) 

Non-aqueous layer of the protoplasm 

• External interface (c) 

External dye solution 


^ We are unable to say which layer plays the more important role in regulating 
the rate of penetration into the vacuole. The controlling factor may change with 
alterations in the condition of the cells brought about by experiments. It seems 
possible that the external non-aqueous layer is more polar than the vacuolar layer, 
in that the ions penetrate the former more rapidly than the latter. In the case 
dted in the text the vacuolar non-aqueous layer may be responsible for the control 
of the rate. But in any case it seems probable that the net result may be treated 
as if the rate were controlled by a s>-stem containing only one non-aqueous layer. 
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In such a system the diffusion of a dye will be greatly affected by the 
partition coefficients: 

Concentration of dye in the non-aqueous layer 

Concentration of dye in the external solution 

Concentration of dye in the non-aqueous layer 
Concentration of dye in the aqueous sap 

The higher Ke is, the more rapid is the rate of diffusion from the 
external solution through non-aqueous layer. On the other hand, the 
lower Kt is, the more rapid is the rate of diffusion through the non- 
aqueous layer. The values of Kt and and concentrations of dye 
in the aqueous solutions wiU determine the diffusion gradient in 
the non-aqueous layer. 

In the case of methylene blue, diffusion into the vacuole from the 
external solution is very slow because is so small that though is 
low there is very little dye in the non-aqueous layer- to diffuse into the 
sap. When a dye exists in two forms, with free base predominating at 
higher pH values and salt predominating at lower pH values, it is 
necessary to consider the partition coefficient of each form of dye at 
each interface. In the case of azure B the partition coefficient of the 
dye in the form of free base,^ Keh, is so high that its diffusion through 

* According to Overton’s theory penetration depends on the solubility of the 
dye in the lipoid layer of the living cell, which involves only one partition coeffi- 
dent, This is sufhdent to account for the lack of penetration of dyes which 
are insoluble in lipoid and for the rapid penetration of some of the dyes soluble in 
lipoid, but does not explain why a dye like crystal violet, which is very soluble in 
lipoid, does not readil}- penetrate the cell. On the basis of the theor>' presented in 
the text the slow penetration of crystal violet into the cell is explainable; though 
the dye penetrates the non-aqueous layerit does not enter the vacuole rapidly 
on accoimt of being so higL 

’ Though the dye in form of free base is often considered to be imdissodated, 
this is an open question. The free base may be dissodated just as much as the 
dye in form of salt. We must therefore leave the question of the extent of dis- 
Eodation of the “free base” for future solution by organic chemists, while we may 
condude with more certainty that the “salt” is dissodated. This “free base” 
must be distinguished from the “pseudo base” which exists at still higher pH values. 
"Free base” may p>ossibly be represented by an anhydro-base, or by a structure 
like the salt except that the hah'de is replaced by the hydrox>’l group. (Invm, M., 

J. Gen. Physio!., 1926-27, i, 927 and 928, foot-note 3.) 
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non-aqueous layer from the external solution is rapid. But even if 
K,!, (the partition coefficient of the same form of dye at the vacuolar 
interface) is high, the dye readily diffuses through the non-aqueous layer 
into the vacuole because it is transformed to salt as soon as it comes in 
contact with the sap (on account of the low pH value of the sap) and 
this greatly increases the diffusion gradient. Since the partition coef- 
ficient of the dye in the form of salt at the vacuolar interface, K,„ is 
low, its backward diffusion from the vacuole through non-aqueous 
layer is very slow. The dye salt readily collects in the vacuole. 
The same type of behavior occurs if a dye enters into combination with 
the sap to form a very slightly soluble compound. 

This view would e.xplain why azure B penetrates more rapidly than 
methylene blue into the vacuole of a living cell, as described in previous 
papers,*-' and would lead us to predict that the same thing would hap- 
pen with an artificial system consisting of (1) the same dye solutions 
as those employed for the living cells, (2) chloroform to represent the 
non-aqueous layer of the protoplasm, and (3) sap freshly extracted 
from the vacuoles of living cells or artificial sap. Since the non-aque- 
ous part of the protoplasm is but crudely represented by chloroform, 
the system may bear only a qualitative resemblance to the living cell. 

If this theory’ be correct we shall expect that when mixtures of dyes 
are employed the order of penetration will be the same in the artificial 
system as in the living cell. 


Methylene Blue. 

A. Comparison of the Artificial System with Valonia. 

Previous analyses''' have shown that the vacuole of Valonia takes 
up azure B from a solution of methylene blue in sea water at pH 
9.5. In order to compare this with the artificial system two types of 

' Irwin, M., Pros. Soc. Exp. Biot, and Med.. 1926-27, xxiv, 425. 

' Irwin, M., J. Gen. Physiol., 1926-27, x, 927. 

' Irwin, M., J. Gen. Physiol., 1928-29, xii, 147. 

’ This theory has been successfully tested in the case of many dyes (Irwin, hf., 
Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med., 1927, xxv, 127 ; 1928, xxvi, 125) . 
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experiments were made. (1) One experiment is to show the absorp- 
tive power of the chloroform in relation to the aqueous dye solution 
(representing the external dye solution used for living cells). This is 
done by first shaking the chloroform with the aqueous dye solution, 
allowing the chloroform to evaporate, and then dissolving the dye resi- 
due in the sap or in distilled water. The dye thus obtained is called 
for convenience “the dye obtained from chloroform by evaporation.” 

(2) The second experiment is to determine how readily the chloro- 
form is able to give up the dye to the sap. This is done by first shaking 
the chloroform with the aqueous dye solution and subsequently extract- 
ing the dye from the chloroform by shaking it up with the sap. 

If chloroform adequately represents the non-aqueous layer of a living 
cell we may by stud3dng the behavior of the chloroform® toward the dye 
in these two aqueous phases learn something of the behavior of the 
non-aqueous layer of the cell in relation to phases inside and outside 
the cell. 

The experiments were therefore carried out as follows, 

200 cc. of solution of methylene blue (French) dissolved in sea water at pH 
9.5 or at pH 5.5 was shaken up with 50 cc. of pure chloroform in a separatory 
funnel; the chloroform was then removed from the funnel and if it contained even a 
trace of water in the form of droplets the latter was removed by decanting the 
chloroform repeatedly from one beaker to another: the drops of water then 
adhered to the wall so that eventually chloroform free from drops of water could be 
obtained by this method. The chloroform was then dirided into two equal parts: 
one portion was allowed to evaporate and the dye residue was dissolved in freshly 
extracted sap of Valonia (the sap contained about 0.6 ii hah'des and had a pH value 
of about 5.8) or in distilled water. The second portion was shaken vith sap until 
a concentration sufficient for spectrophotometric analysis was obtained. The 
sap was separated from the chloroform by pipetting it off (there was not suffident 
chloroform in the sap to affect the absorption spectra of the dye in the sap). 

The sample of methylene blue (French) gave an absorption curve 
with primarj^ absorption ma.ximum at 664 m/z when dissolved in sea 
water at pH 9.5 or pH 5.5 (Fig. 1, symbol o), which is characteristic 
of a dye solution consisting chiefly of methylene blue. 

® Though the non-aqueous layer is represented by the chloroform, it docs not 
signify that it resembles chloroform in chemical composition. It is uncertain as to 
whether the non-aqueous layers arc “liproid,” but their behador suggests it. The 
question of the character of the non-aqueous layers must therefore be left unde- 
dded for the present. 
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. With this sample of methylene blue in sea water at pH 9.S, the dye 
(1) obtained from chloroform by evaporation, and (2) extracted from 
the chloroform by shaking with sap, gave an absorption curve charac- 
teristic of a dye consisting chiefly of azure E (with primary absorption 



Fig. 1. Absorption curves obtained in experiments on methylene blue (French). 
(Comparison uith Fo/oyia.) Symbol n represents the methylene blue dissolved 
in sea water at pH 5.5 or pH 9.5. Symbol A represents the dye taken up by’ 
chloroform from methylene blue in sea water at pH 9.5, then freed from chloroform 
by evaporation, and finally dissolved in distilled water. Symbol X represents the 
dye extracted by sap of Valonia from chloroform which had previously been shaken 
with methylene blue in sea water at pH 9.5. Symbol o represents the dye taken 
up by chloroform from methylene blue in sea water at pH 5.5, then freed from 
chloroform by evaporation, and finally dissolved in distilled water. Symbol » 
represents the dye extracted by the sap of Vcfom’a from chloroform which had 
previously been shaken with methylene blue in sea water at pH 5.5. The 
measurements were made on a layer I cm. thick. 

ma-ximum at 650 m/x; Fig. 1, symbols a and X), which readily enters 
the chloroform because at pH 9.5 it is largely in the form of free base; 
it readily comes out into sap because the acidity of the sap changes it 
to dye salt which has a low value of K,. The reddish violet of the 
dye in chloroform may indicate the absorption chiefly of azure B in.the 
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form of free base and a smaller amount of azure B in form of salt and 
methylene blue. V\utb the solution at pH 5.5 the dye obtained from 
chloroform by evaporation gave a primar}’- absorption maximum at 658 
m/r (Fig. 1, symbol O) and the dye extracted by the sap from the 
chloroform gave a primar3' absorption maximum at 660 mp. (Fig. 1, 
sjmbol ®), indicating that in both Eases there \\’as a mixture of azure 
B and methylene blue (the former containing slightly less methylene 
blue than the latter). The color of the dye in chloroform was blue, 
thus showing that if azure B was absorbed it was in form of salt. The 
amount of azure B in form of salt and of methjdene blue absorbed is 
less than in the case of azure B in form of free base. 

The result obtained at pH 9.5 is in complete agreement with that 
obtained with living cells of Valonia (uninjured). Unfortunately it is 
not possible to compare the result with that of the living cell in solu- 
tions at pH 5.5 since in the latter case penetration is so slow that analy- 
sis is not possible at present. But if the present theory be correct we 
might expect a mixture of these two dyes at pH 5.5 to penetrate the 
cell but only more slowly than azure B from the solution at pH 9.5. 

B. Comparison of Nitella jlsxilis with the Artificial System. 

Previous experiments’ have shown that from methylene blue solu- 
tion (French or Merck’s medicinal) at pH 9.2 azure B is readily taken 
up by the vacuole of living cells of Nitella. For comparison with the 
behavior of an artificial system the following e.xperiments were carried 
out. 

The sample of methylene blue (Merck’s medicinal) dissolved in 
buffer solution at pH 9.2 or pH 5.5 gave an absorption curve character- 
istic of methylene blue (Fig. 2, symbol o). 

The same technique as described imder A was employed (1) for absorption 
of dye by chloroform from this sample of methylene blue dissolved in diluted 
builer solution at pH 9.2 and pH 5.5, and (2) for the extraction of dye from the 
chloroform by the artificial sap of Nitella. It was not possible to use the real sap 

’ In 1926-27 preliminary’ statements of these results on Nitella were made on 
page 426 of the paper referred to in foot-note 4, and on page 945 of the paper 
referred to in foot-note 5. In 1928 these results in detail were reported in the 
paper referred to in foot-note 6, and in Proc. See. Exp. Biol, and Med., 1927, xx\’. 
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Fic. 2. Absorption curves obtained in experimcnls on methylene blue solution 
(Merckxs medicinal). (Comparison with Niictla.) S>’inbol ■ represents me- 
thylene blue solution at pH 9.2 or at pH 5.5. Symbol d represents the dye 
absorbed by chloroform from methylene blue solution at pH 9.2, freed from chloro- 
form by evaporatioi^, and then dissolved in artificial sap of Nitella. Symbol X 
represents the dye extracted by artificial sap of Nilclla from chloroform which has 
absorbed the dye from methylene blue solution at pH 9.2. Symbol o represents 
the dye absorbed by chloroform from methylene blue solution at pH 5.5. The 
chloroform was allowed to evaporate and the dye residue \Yas dissolved in artificial 
sap of Nitella. Syrubol • represents the dye extracted by artificial sap of Nildla 
from chloroform previously shaken with methylene blue solution at pH 5.5. 
Symbol a represents the dye extracted with distDlcd water at pH 5.5 from chloro- 
form previously shaken wii methylene blue solution at pH 5.5. The curves with 
the symbols •, ■, X refer to measurements made with a layer 1 cm. thick, the 
others to measurements made with a layer 03 cm. thick. 
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of NUclla because the protein coagulates on shakii^. The artificial sap was 
therefore made up with 0.11 it KCl dissolved in a solution of m/150 phosphate 
buffer at pH 5.5. All measurements described in the text were made immedi- 
ately after extractions. 

With the solution at pH 9.2 the d3’’e obtained from chloroform b}’ 
evaporation or by e.vtraction with the sap gave an absorption curve 
characteristic of a dye containing chiefl}’- azure B with a primary ab- 



Wdve-lengxha 

Fig. 3. Absorption cur\-es obtained in e.\periments on azaire B or trimethyl 
thionine (Holmes) in sea water. (Comparison with Valonia.) Symbol X rep- 
resents the azure B dissolved in sea water at pH 9.5 or pH 5.5. Symbol • 
represents the dye extracted by sap of Valonia from chloroform shaken with azure 
B in sea water at pH 9.5; sj-mbol ▲ the same at pH 5.5. The measurements were 
made on a layer 0.6 cm. thick. 

sorption maximum at 650 rafx (Fig. 2, symbol □ and X). The color 
of the dye in chloroform was violet red thus indicating that azure B in 
the form of free base was absorbed. But with the solution at pH 5.5 
the d\'e obtained from chloroform by evaporation gave a priman' ab- 
sorption maximum at 660 m^t (Fig. 2, symbol O); the dye extracted 
by the sap from the chloroform gave a primary' absorption maximum at 
ob mu (Fig. 2, symbol o), indicating that a mixture containing chiefly 
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methylene blue with some azure B was absorbed by the chloroform, 
but mostly methylene blue was extracted from the chloroform by the 
sap. The color of the dye in chloroform was blue, thus showing that 
some azure B in form of salt or methylene blue was absorbed. 

When the ejcperiments were repeated at pH 9.2 with methylene blue 
(French) the same result was obtained as with Merck’s medicinal. 



Wave-lengths 

Fig. 4. Absorption curves obtained from experiments on azure B (Holmes) 
dissolved in buffer solutions. (Comparison with Niklla) Symbol ■ represents 
the dye dissolved in buffer solution at pH 9.2 or at pH 5.5. Symbol X represents 
the dye absorbed by chloroform from azure B solution at pH 9.2. The dye was 
freed from chloroform by evaporation and dissolved in distilled water. Symbol • 
represents the dye extracted by artificial sap of Nitella from chloroform shaken 
with azure B solution at pH 9.2; symbol A thesameatpH 5.5. The measurements 
were made on a layer 0.6 cm. thick. 

The results obtained with methylene blue at a pH value a little above 
9 were in general agreement with the experiments on living cells 
(uninjured). At pH 5.5, the comparison is not possible since the pene- 
tration is so slow that there is not suffident dye collected for analysis 
in the sap before there was a possibility of injury to the cell. 
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m. 

Azure B or Trimethyl Thionine. 

Using the method described in section II experiments were repeated 
with azure B for comparison of the artificial system with Valonia 
(Fig. 3) and with NitcUa (Fig. 4). In both cases the dye absorbed by 
chloroform and set free by evaporation or extracted by the sap from 
chloroform gave the absorption curve of a dye consisting chiefly of 
azure B with a primary absorption maximum at 650 mfi (Fig. 3, sym- 
bols • and A and Fig. 4, symbols X, •, and a), which is identical 
with the dye solutions in which chloroform was shaken up (Fig. 3, 
s}Tnbol X and Fig. 4, s3rmbol ■). These results are in exact agree- 
ment with those obtained with uninjured cells of Valonia and of 
NitcUa. 


TV. 


CONCLUSION. 

The rate of diffusion^® through the non-aqueous layer of the pro- 
toplasm depends largely on the partition coefficients mentioned 
above. Since these cannot be determined we have employed an ar- 
tificial system in which chloroform is used in place of the non-aqueous 
layer of the protoplasm. The partition coefficients may be roughly 
determined by shaking up the aqueous solutions with chloroform and 
analyzing with the spectrophotometer (which is necessary with 
methylene blue because we are dealing with mixtures). This will 
show what dyes may be expected to pass through the protoplasm 
into the vacuole in case it behaves like the artificial system. 

From these results we may conclude that the artificial system and 
the living cell act almost alike toward methylene blue” and azure B, 
which supports the notion of non-aqueous layers in the protoplasm. 

There is a close resemblance between Valonia and the artificial 
system in their behavior toward these dyes at pH 9.5. 

” Cf. Northrop, J. H., J. Gen. Pkysicl., 1928-29, xii, 435. 

” Methylene blue solution is generally found to contain azure B as impurity but 
in too small a concentration to affect the primaiy absorption maximum which is 
at about 665 m;i. It is, however, possible to determine roughly by extraction 
vTth chloroform the relative amount of azure B present in methylene blue solutions 
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In the case of NHella^ on the other hand, with methylene blue solution 
at pH 9.2 the sap in the artificial system takes up relatively more azure 
B (absorption maximum at 650 m/r) than the vacuole of the living 
cell (655 m^). But both take up azure B much more rapidly than 
methylene blue. 

A comparison cannot be made between the behavior of the artificial 
system and that of the living cell at pH 5.5 since in the latter case there 
arises a question of injury to cells before enough dye is collected in the 
sap for analysis. 

since azure B in form of free base is absorbed by chloroform from methylene blue 
solution much more rapidly than methylene blue itself. Azure B may therefore 
be readily extracted from methylene blue solution at about pH 9. The dye thus 
extracted is freed from chloroform by evaporation and is dissolved in various 
aqueous solutions. The dye thus extracted contains various proportions of azure 
B and methylene blue giving primary absorption maxima from 650 mu (that of 
the pure azure B) to 662 m*» (nearly that of purest available methylene blue), 
depending on the amount of azure B in proportion to methylene blue present in 
the methylene blue solution from which the extraction was made. 

Another method of detection is by observing the color of the dye in chloroform 
since azure B in form of free base appears violet red, while methylene blue appears 
blue. But this method is inadequate if the extracted dye is a mixture or if the 
concentration is low where color matching becomes difficult. 

At about pH 9 we find that the more azure B a methylene blue solution contains 
the more rapid is the rate of penetration of the blue dye into the vacuole of a living 
cell as well as into the artificial ‘‘vacuole.*’ 

If the penetration is very slow there are possibilities of errors arising from in- 
jury and contamination as already stated (Irwin, M., /. Gen. Physiol.^ 1928-29, 
xii, 147) so that the sample “French” was chosen, which had a higher rate of pene- 
tration than any other samples (it contained more azure B than others). With 
Valonia, even with the sample “French,” the rate of penetration was so slow that 
it could not very well have been lowered without rendering the results doubtful on 
account of the possibilities of error already stated. For this reason concliisive 
results were not possible from experiments with other samples which showed a 
slower rate of penetration. But with NUelta the penetration was more rapid with 
each of the samples employed so that it was possible to employ a greater variety 
of samples. 

The analogy between chloroform and the living cell is only a rough one. The 
resemblance, for example, exists in so far as both systems (living and artificial) 
take up azure B much more rapidly than methylene blue but we need not suppose 
that the dyes absorbed by both systems will give exactly identical absorption 
curves in every instance. 
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These resemblances both in Valonia and in Nitdla become less as 
injury increases on account of the increase in penetration of methylene 
blue into the vacuoles of injured cells. 



CARBON DIOXIDE FROM THE UNSEVERED VAGUS NERVE 
OF THE SNAKE. 

By G. H. PARKER. 

{From the Zoological Laboratory ^ Harvard University ^ Cambridge.) 
fAccepted for publication, July 3, 1928.) 

In all previous tests for the carbon dioxide discharged by nerves 
these parts have been worked upon after they have been cut free from 
the animal serving as a source. It therefore seemed desirable to meas- 
ure the output of this gas from a nerve whose normal relations to 
the animat were as tittle disturbed as possible, and whose central and 
peripheral ends at least were not severed from their connections. 
After several unsuccessful trials it was decided to attempt this work 
on the snake’s vagus nerve which, in consequence of its considerable 
length, seemed favorable material for such an investigation. This 
research was carried out under a grant from the Bache Fund of the 
National Academy of Sciences. The writer wishes to e.xpress his obli- 
gation to the Directors of this Fund for the essential aid rendered. 

At the outset of the work it was supposed that the vagus nerve of 
any small snake would serve lor the problem at hand, but it was quickly 
found that even in the largest local snakes the vagus was much too 
delicate and too short to meet the needs of the e.xperiment. Large 
snakes were therefore sought, and satisfactory material was finally 
found in the gopher-snake of Texas and Mexico, Drymarchon carats 
conpcri (Holbrook). Snakes of tbis species were obtained alive from 
a local collector. They measured in general about two meters in 
length. They were restrained from undue movement by being placed 
in a long straight metal tube about 6 cm. in diameter. To manipu- 
late them in the tube, cords were attached one to the snake’s jaw and 
the other to its tail. As a preparatory step the head of the snake was 
drawn out of the tube for a convenient distance and held there. With 
a single blow a sharp blade was driven through the head including the 
brain which was cut through transversely j'ust behind the cerebral 
419 
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hemispheres thus reducing the animal to the decerebrate condition. 
An incision was then made along the left-ventral aspect of the body 
from a point at the base of the skull to the region of the heart. The 
left vagus nerve was thus laid bare and could be dissected free 
throughout its exposed length. It remained attached, however, 



Fig. 1. Plan of the rocking platform and adjacent parts for the support of the 
anterior portion of the snake. B, body of the snake projecting from the metal 
tube; C, cut in the left side of the snake extending from the head to the heart; 
B, head of the snake; P, platform; R, respiratory chamber wth the stoppered 
aperture uppermost; S, standard tubes pH 7.78 and pH 7.36; T, end of the metal 
tube in which the snake’s body was restrained; V, vagus nerve looped through a 
small aperture into the respirator^' chamber; its dotted portion corresponds to the 
outline of the glass rod on which it rests. The arrow on the side marks the 
axis around which the platform was rocked. 

anteriorly to the brain and posteriorly to the region of the heart. In 
this wax' from 15 to 20 centimeters of free nerve could be made 
available. 

The anterior portion of the snake over which the cut ran was laid 
out on a wooden platform (Fig. 1) in such a way as to bring the head 
and the heart of the animal as near as possible together. The portion 
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of the snake’s body thus made into a loop was tied firmly to the 
supporting platform and the left vagus nerve already freed was looped 
in the opposite direction. The free loop of nerve was inserted into 
the respiratory chamber through an aperture at its end and this 
aperture was then closed completely by the mixture of kaolin and 
vaseline already described for this purpose (Parker, 1925, p. 649). 
Inside the respiratory chamber the loop of nerve rested on a glass rod 
which ran lengthwise through the larger section of the chamber and 
close to its axis (Fig. 1). 

The respiratory chamber used in these experiments was a tube of 
pyrex glass mucli like that employed in my earlier work. It had a 
capacity of 42 cc. (5 cc. for fluid and 37 cc. for air), and required 
0.00686 mgm. of carbon dioxide to change its contents from pH 7.78 
to pH 7.36 (Parker, 1925, 1928). The chief differences between the 
type of chamber used in these tests and that used in the earlier series 
concerned the apertures. In the present chamber the principal 
aperture was an opening on the upper side of the tube directly above 
the central glass rod on which the nerve was placed. Through this 
opening the nerve could be manipulated and brought into appropriate 
position. This opening was closed by a tightly fitting ground-glass 
stopper. In addition to this there were two other openings both at 
the large end of the chamber. One of these was just above the central 
glass rod and served for the insertion of the loop of nerve. The other 
was to one side and was used for the insertion of a capillary glass tube 
by means of which a current of pure air could be bubbled through the 
solution in the chamber thus freeing botli it and the chamber of carbon 
dioxide. The two apertures could be closed with the mixture of kao- 
lin and vasoline already described. As in the earlier experiments the 
respiratory chamber had next to it on the platform a pair of tubes 
carrying standard indicator solutions one at pH 7.78, the other at 
pH 7.36. 

It usually required from two to two and a halt hours to prepare the 
vagus nerve of a gopher-snake for testing. By the end of this time 
the period of gush had already passed, if in fact there had been one, 
and the first possible reading must have represented the steady out- 
flow of carbon dioxide. After the loop of nerve had been put in place 
the capillary tube was introduced through its special aperture and 
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sufficient pure air was bubbled through the liquid in the narrow part 
of the chamber to bring the chamber to a point well on the alkaline 
side of pH 7. 78. The whole platform was then put in rocking motion 
as already described (Parker, 1925, p. 645). I^Tien the color of the 
indicator in the respiratory* chamber agreed with that of tlie standard 
tube pH 7.78 a stop-watch was started, and when it later coincided 
with that in the other standard tube pH 7.36 the watch was stopped. 

TABLE I. 

Carbon dioxide in milligrams per gram of nerce per minute given out by the 
vagus ner\*e of the gopher-snake, Drymarclioi: corais coupcri (Holbrook). The 
snakes are numbered I to VI and their lengths in centimeters arc given in the 
second column of the table. The ■weight in milligrams of each vagus ner\'c tested 
is given in the third column. On the vagus neix'e of each snake three or four 
readings for carbon dio.xide •were made; these are recorded in the body of the 
table together with their averages. In each series the last reading was taken 
after the neive prc\*iously attached anteriorly and posteriorly to the snake had 
had these attachments severed. Consequently the records to tlie left of the 
double vertical Une in the table represent records from nerves whose proximal 
and distal termination were still intact while those to the right of this line repre- 
sent records taken after these nerves had been cut free. 


Xo. 

Lensth cm. 

Wt. mgm. 

CO: mgm. per gm. per min. 

.■\\-eragc5 

I 

192 

127 


.0026 

.0025 

.0025 

.00263 

II 

206 

100 

.0027 

.0020 

.0019 

.0017 

.00205 

in 

IS" 

96 


.0026 

.0025 

.0022 

.00243 

n* 

19S 

112 

.0031 

.0020 

.0022 

.0015 

.00225 

V 

173 

103 

.0026 

.0026 

.0015 

.0020 

.00225 

\-i 

213 

116 


.0032 

.0023 

.0021 

.00253 

General averages 

.00250 

.00225 


.00234 


The interval of time thus measured represented the period over which 
the nerx'e gave out 0.006S6 mgm. of carbon dio.xide. At the close of 
an e.xperiment the chamber could be again aspirated with pure air and 
a second reading taken. In this way it was often possible to get 
three or four readings from one nerve. At the end of the series the 
nerve was cut free and weighed. The weight of the neix'e and the 
time required to change the contents of the chamber from pH 7.78 
to pH 7.56 having been determined, the rate of discharge of carbon 
dioxide per gram of nerve per minute could be readily calculated. 
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Such rates are given in Table I for the vagus nerves of six snakes 
tested as described. These were the satisfactory trials out of some 
twenty attempts, the failures being due chiefly to movements of the 
snake whereby the nerves were dragged out of the respiratory chamber 
and in some cases tom free at one end or the other. No records 
were regarded satisfactory unless the heart of the snake was known 
to have been in continuous action during the test and had been 
brought to a standstill by an electric stimulus applied to the 
nerve close to where it emerged from the head of the snake. An in- 
spection of Table I shows that the highest rate of carbon dioxide 
discharge for this nerve was 0.0032 mgm., the lowest 0.0017 mgm. of 
gas per gram of nerve per minute. The general average was 0.00234 
mgm. This average is very close to that of my earlier determination 
for the lateral-line nerve of the dogfish, 0.0024 mgm., and only a 
little higher than that of Fenn (1927) for the same nerve, 0.0020 mgm. 

The readings on which the snake determinations were based were 
taken in the late winter when the snakes were still in a semi-torpid 
condition. They are therefore more properly compared with the win- 
ter rates than with the summer rates for frogs. The average winter 
rate for the nerves from the large southern frog, Rana grylio, was 
found by me to be 0.0022 mgm., the summer rate 0.0034 mgm. of 
carbon dioxide per gram of nerve per minute. The agreement in this 
instance between the winter rate of the frog and of the snake is ob- 
vious, but it must be kept in mind that the rates for frog nerves are 
by no means settled. Fenn (1928) has recorded for the frogs on which 
he worked relatively high rates, averaging 0.0031 mgm. of carbon 
dioxide and Gerard (1927) has noted unusually low rates which, if 
transposed to the terminology of this paper, range from 0.00051 mgm. 
to 0.00038 mgm. of carbon dioxide per gram of nerve per minute. 
With Gerard’s work carried out at 14°C. and Fenn’s and mine at 22°C. 
it is by no means easy to draw satisfactory comparisons. Subsequent 
work may settle many of these differences. In the determinations on 
the snake nerve recorded in this paper all the tests were carried out in a 
room kept as near 22‘’C. as possible. It is a remarkable fact that 
nerves from frogs in the winter and in the summer condition, though 
tested in a room kept at a reasonably constant temperature, 22°C, 
nevertheless yield characteristically different results, showing that 
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notwithstanding the uniformity of the immediate surroundings the 
metabolic rates of the two classes of nen’-es are not to be confused. 

The chief question in the present research was to determine whether 
there was a difierence in the metabolic rates of nerves whose central 
and peripheral terminations were intact as contrasted with those in 
which such connections had been severed. The answer to this ques- 
tion seems to be in the negative. After two or more satisfactory read- 
ings had been obtained from the six snake nerves dealt with in this 
paper and the nerves had been shown by electrical stimulation to be 
in a condition to check the heart beat and thus to give e\’idence of 
normal vitality, they were as a last move cut free from all connections 
with the animal and a final reading for this state of isolation was taken. 
Such records are given in the next to the last column of Table I and 
their average is shown at the bottom of that column. This average, 
0.00205 mgm., may be compared with the averages of the two preced- 
ing records, namely the immediately preceding one, 0.00225 mgm. 
and the ne.xt in advance of that, 0.00250 mgm. A comparison of 
these averages shows that the carbon dioxide from these nerves was 
gradually falling in amount and that this fall was not significantly 
changed by cutting the central and peripheral connections. In other 
words, the metabolism of resting nerve is a local activity uninfluenced 
by central and peripheral connections. It is therefore to be assumed 
that studies of this kind made on nerve removed from cold-blooded 
animals are as significant for an understanding of their metabolism as 
though the work had been carried out on nerves retaining their original 
connections. 

In the instance under consideration it is probable that before the 
nervTS were cut the regular beat of the heart gave evidence that normal 
nerv’ous impulses were passing over the fibers. Nevertheless, when, 
by cutting the central and peripheral connections, the passage of these 
impulses was interrupted no observable change was noted in the carbon 
dioxide output. That there was such a change is highly probable but 
the fact that it was not observ-able probably means that it was a change 
which as compared with the total metabolism was too small to be 
noticed by the method here employed. I have estimated (Parker, 
1925), that the method that I have used is sensitive to about five 
per cent of the total metabolism of the tissue studied. Changes that 
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proceed on less than this proportion would naturally escape detection. 
The normal activity of the vagus nerve seems to belong to this order 
and is without doubt well below that degree of activity which is 
excited when the nerve is artificially stimulated by induction currents. 
It is probable that in alt the results of artificial stimulations as ap- 
plied to nerve, the production of heat, the absorption of oxygen, and 
the discharge of carbon dioxide, these records are much in excess of 
any phase, even the extreme, that is exhibited by nerves under the 
natural conditions of bodily environment. 

StniMARY. 

1. The vagus nerve of the gopher-snake, Drymarchon corais couperi 
(Holbrook), discharges carbon dioxide at an average rate of 0.00234 
mgm. of gas per gram of nerve per minute. The extremes were 0.0032 
mgm. and 0.0017 mgm. 

2. These rates wore maintained as well when the nerve was sepa- 
rated from its central and its peripheral connections as when these 
connections were intact showing that the resting metabolism of nerve 
is a local operation and is not immediately dependent upon distant 
connections. 

3. These observations also point to the conclusion that the passage 
of normal impulses over a nerve call for an increase of activity that is 
unobservable by the method employed and that must be small in 
amount compared with that produced by artificial stimulation. 
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THE PENETRATION OF STRONG ELECTROLYTES. 


Bv W. C. COOPER, JR., M. J. DORCAS, asd W. J. V. OSTERHOOT. 

{From the Laboratories oj The Rocke/cUer Institute jor Medical Research^ 

(Accepted for publication, June 14, 1928.) 

This paper deals primarily with the penetration of strong electro- 
lytes. It touches incidentally on the problem of flotation since in 
some cases flotation was used as a criterion of penetration: as ex- 
amples of this we may cite experiments in which NH4CI and CsCl 
were added to sea water. 

Striking results were obtained by adding small amounts of 0.6 11 
NHiCl to sea water. The specific gravity of the sea water was very 
slightly decreased and at first the cells remained at the bottom but 
after a time they began to float because NHiCl penetrated and lowered 
the specific gravity of the sap so much that the cells rose to the sur- 
face: here they continued to live and grow indefinitely. (It is prob- 
able that NHj or NHjOH penetrates and is subsequently changed to 
NILCP). 

When the concentration of NILCl in the sea water was O.OOS 
enough NHiCl penetrated in 10 days’ to cause the cells to float. Ex- 
amination showed that the specific gravity of the sap was then lower 
than that of the sea water (see Table I) ; it was analyzed to determine 
the proportions of salts present and it was found that artificial solu- 
tions made up in these proportions had practically the same specific 
gravity as that of the samples of sap.* Obviously therefore the pene- 
tration of NHiCl is sufficient to account for the change in specific 
gravity (see Table I). 

’ Osterbout, W. J. V., Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med., 1926, xxiv, 234. 

’ This did not increase the osmotic pressure of the sea water more than 0.1 per 
cent. 

’ These cells were placed in bottles and submerged in the ocean where growth 
continued. 

* The composition of these samples will be discussed in a later paper. The 
specific gravity of the sap in some cases fell (in the course of 22 days) to 1.0195 (tak- 
ing water at 25*C. as 1.000). 
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We may surmise that if the ocean contained a little more NH 4 CI 
many organisms might float which do not now do so. Such a change 
has great biological importance since it profoundly alters the environ- 
ment (and the distribution) of an organism to bring it from the bottom 
to the surface of the water. Some organisms such as Halicystis^ float 
by excluding certain substances, especially sulfates. It would be 
exceedingly interesting to know how many mechanisms are employed 
for flotation and how it can be experimentally produced or suppressed. 

Experiments with flotation produced by increasing the specific 
gravity of the sea water by adding CsCl also gave striking results. 
When 1 volume of CsCl 0.6 m was added to 9 volumes of sea water 
the halide content and osmotic pressure remained about the same as 


TABLE I. 


Specific gravity (at 2S°C. taking water at 2S°C. as 1.000) 


Remarks 

Sea water. 

1.02250 

Cells sink 

9 volumes sea water -f 1 volume CsCl 0.6 u 

1.02740 

Cells float 

Normal sap 

1.02250 

Cells sink 

Sea water containing 0.005 M NH^Cl 

1.02245 

Cells sink 

Sap of cells which had been 22 days in sea water containing 
0.005 M NHiCl 

1.01950 

Cells float 


in ordinary sea water; the specific gravity rose from 1.0225 (ordinary 
sea water) to 1.0274. Cells sink® in ordinary sea water but after the 
addition of CsCl they float (see Table I). It is evident that they 
would sink if sufficient CsCl should penetrate but this did not happen 
although the cells lived for more than a year: the only cells that sank 
during this time were a few that died.’ This experiment recalls that 
of Loeb® on Ftindulus but differs in that the external medium was not 
toxic nor of higher osmotic pressure than the sea water. 

® This was formerly called Valonia ventricosa: for an account of its flotation 
see Osterhout, W. J. V., and Dorcas, M. J., J. Gen. Physiol., 1924-25, vii, 633. 

® The specific gravity of the sap is normally about the same as that of sea 
water but the weight of the cellulose wall and of the protoplasm causes the cells 
to sink. 

’ The cells were kept in fimger bowls covered by plates of glass near a north 
window. 

® Loeb, J., Biochem. Z., 1912, xlvii, 127. 
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The experiment was discontinued after 13 months and the sap was 
extracted by piercing the cells with a sharp glass capillary (after rins- 
ing the outside for a few seconds with distilled water and drying lightly 
with filter paper). It was found that the halide concentration of the 
medium (sea water containing CsCl) had risen, as the result of slow 
evaporation, from 0.564 ir to 0.858 u: that of the sap’ had risen to 
0.885 M. The specific gravity of the medium had risen from 1.0274 
to 1.0473 and that of the sap’ to 1.0410. 

We are indebted to Professor G. P. Baxter for making a spectro- 
scopic examination of the sap: this showed a very small amount of 
Cs (probably less than 0.1 per cent); this might have been due to 
injury of some of the cells, or to contamination of the sap during its 
extraction. In any case it is evident that little or no Cs penetrated 
the normal cells during a period of over a year. 

A similar experiment was made with RbCl by adding 1 volume of 
RbCl 0.6 M to 4 volumes of sea water, making the concentration of 
RbCl 0.12 M. This produced scarcely any change in freezing point 
depression but raised the specific gravity from 1.0225 to 1.0271. 
Some of the cells sank after a day and appeared normal but others 
floated for a few days, after which the experiment was discontinued. 

It is therefore evident that there is little or no penetration of CsCl 
but it seems probable that there is more penetration or RbCl. 
We know that KCl and NaCl penetrate (either as such or perhaps as 
KOH and NaOH)' since they are found in the vacuole, but our experi- 
ments show that such penetration is very stow. 

It would seem that K penetrates most rapidly and Cs least rapidly, 
the probable order being K > Na > Rb > Cs. Li also penetrates 
but its position in the series is doubtful. It may be that the alkalies” 
penetrate the protoplasm as undissociated molecules (c.g. as hydrates)” 
whose solubility in the protoplasm may increase in the order given. 
Hober” has recently suggested that the order of penetration is that 

’ The nonnal halide content of the sap is about 0.028 M greater than that of the 
surrounding sea water and its specific gravity not far from that of sea water. 

’’Nothing is said in this cormection regarding NHr+ since it probably pene- 
trates to a considerable extent as NHj. 

” See Osterhout, W. J. V., Proc. Sac, Exp. Biol, and Med., 1926, xxiv, 234. 

” Haber, R., and Hdber, J., Arch. ges. Physiol,, 1928, ccxix, 260. 
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of the ionic radius but this would require that Cs+ should enter more 
readily than K+. 

It should be borne in mind that these ideas cannot be applied 
generally since in Halicystis (formerly called Valonia veniricosa^^) 
the composition of the sap suggests that Na penetrates more rapidly 
than K. 

It may be of interest to consider the absolute amounts taken up. 
The best data are those on the absorption of K, Na, and Cl under 
favorable circumstances. Here, as in other experiments on strong 
electrolytes, conditions which favor growth favor penetration (as is 
to be expected since the relation of the salt content of the sap to that 
of the sea water remains nearly constant). It might be expected 
that even when no growth occurs cations might penetrate as the 
result of exchange but our experiments (e.g. attempting to exchange 
K for Na by increasing the K content of the sea water) indicate that 
such processes must be very slow. Cells placed in bottles and sus- 
pended in the ocean (from July 1 to September 5) increased in weight 
at the rate of about 1 per cent per day.“ If we take as an average 
representative of these cells a prolate spheroid 1.3 cm. X 0.78 cm. 
(tliis measurement does not include the cell wall) we should have for 
the surface area of each cell lir [b- -j- {ah -i- e) sin~^e] where a = one 
half the major axis ( = 0.65), h = one half the minor axis ( = 0.39), 
and e, the eccentricity, is 0.8 (from the equation e” = (c® — 5^) a?)- 

This gives for the surface 2.8 sq. cm. The volume is (4-T-3)7r = 

0.41 cc. 

Since the concentration of Cl in the sap is about 0.6 m and the con- 
centration of is 86.2 per cent of this, 1 liter of sap contains (0.6) X 
(0.862) = 0.5172 mol of K, and one cell has approximately (0.41 -J- 
1000) 0.52 = 0.000213 mol of K and takes up per day 1 per cent of 
this or 0.00000213 = 213 X 10“®. Since the area of the cell is 2.8 
sq. cm. the amount taken up per day per sq. cm. is (213 X 10“®) 

2.8 = 76 X 10-8, or (76 X 10-®)-^-24 = 3.17 X 10“® mols of K per 
hour per sq. cm. The intake of Na is this amount multiplied*® by 

Osterhout, W. J. V., and Dorcas, M. J., /. Gen. Physiol., 1924-25, vii, 633. 

For measurements of growth see Brooks, M. M., Am, J . Bol., 1925, xii, 617. 

*® This was determined by the perchlorate method. 

*® The molar proportion of Na to K in the sap is 15.1 -r- 86.2 = 0.17. 
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0.17 or 0.55 X 10“® mol of Na per hour per sq. cm. : that of Cl is equal 
to the sum of K and Na or 3.7 X 10“*. 

It Tvould be interesting to compare these figures -with those of 
Northrop” for diffusion through a collodion membrane but it -would 
be necessary to know the pressure which drives K and Na into the 
cell and we are not able to calculate this Tvith certainty. It may be 
noted that K moves into the Valonia cell against the concentration 
gradient (the concentration of K is about 40 times as great inside the 
cell as outside) but Na moves with the concentration gradient (the 
concentration of Na is nearly 6 times as great outside as inside). 

Some experiments with anions may be mentioned here. Cells 
were placed in a mixture of 3 volumes of sea water + 1 volume of 
Nal 0.6 u where they floated. After 24 days (under conditions favor- 
able for growth) all the cells still floated except those that had died: 
the iodide in the sap of the living cells was 0.045 M and in the sea water 
0.150 II, but when the growth of the cell is taken into consideration 
it appears that little or no Cl came out of the cell during the absorp- 
tion of I. 

The case seems to be similar Tvith the intake of Br, at least qualita- 
tively. When 3 volumes 0.6 ii NaBr are added to 1 volume of sea 
water so that the cells float, they sink much sooner when conditions 
are favorable tor grovrth, indicating that Br is taken up during the 
process of growth. 

A recent paper by Hober and Hober” states that considerable 
bromide penetrates in 7 hours. This is more rapid penetration than 
occurs in our material unless the cells are injured (we determined Br 
by the method they employed). 

We may conclude that in general the penetration of strong electro- 
lytes into Valonia is very slow unless the cells are injured.'® There 

” Northrop, J. H., J. Gen. Physiol.^ 1927-28, rd, 233. 

'® In some cases there is visible temporary injury (as evidenced by the dis- 
arrangement of chloroplasts when viewed rmder the microscope) which is followed 
by recovery: such experiments are rejected. The best criteria of injury are the 
microscopic appearance, the turgidity, the absence of disturbance to the pro- 
toplasm when the cell is rolled between the fingers or bounced lightly on a table, 
and the presence of sulfate in the sap. In addition cells should be transferred 
to sea water and kept under observation but this may tell us nothing in regard 
to temporary injury during the experiment. CJ. Irwin, M., J. Gen. Physiol., ■ 
1928-29, xii, 147. 
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appears to be sIott penetration -with Li, BrOe, lOs, and selenite, but 
other substances show much less penetration, e.g. SCN, ferric}’-anide, 
ferroc>Rnide, formate, salicylate, tungstate, selem'ate, NO2, SO3, 
Sb-oxide, glycerophosphate, and many hea\'y metals and the alkaline 
earths. 

On the other hand our experiments and those of others show that 
certain v/eak electrol}’!^ enter Valonia more rapidly, e.g., 

HsSr® C02,^° and others. 

We might explain these facts on the ground that the protoplasmic 
surfaces consist of non-aqueous layers-^ through which electrolj’tes 
pass for the most part in the form of undissociated molecules. We 
may imagine that ions striking the outer surface of the protoplasm 
unite to form molecules and as such pass through the non-aqueous 
surface layer only to dissociate again on reaching an aqueous phase.^ 

If ions penetrate as such it may be by exchange of those of the same 
sign going in opposite directions-- or by the entrance of ion groups 
(e.g. and OH“) formed at the surface by collision of ions of opposite 
sign v/hich then penetrate together. It would seem that such pene- 

For experiments on penetration of NHj into Valonia see Brooks, ]M. M., 
Pub. Health Rep., 1923, xxxviii, 2074. For experiments on Niiella see Irwin, M., 
J. Gen. Physiol., 1925-26, ix, 235. For experiments on other cells see Warburg, 
O., Z. physiol. Chan., 1910, lx, 305. Harve>% E. N., Carnegie Listilution of 
Washington, Pub. No. 183, 1914, 131. Jacobs, JI. H., The Harvey Lectures, 
1926-27, 146. 

2 ® Osterhout, "W. J. V., J. Gen. Physiol., 1925, viii, 131. Osterhout, W. J. V., 
and Dorcas, M. J., J. Gen. Physiol., 1925-26, ix, 255. For the results of other 
workers on weak acids see Loeb, J., Biochem. Z., 1909, xv, 254; 1910, xxiii, 95; 
Arch. ges. Physiol., 1897-98, IxLx, 1; 1898, Ixxi, 457; Artificial parthenogenesis and 
fertilization, Chicago, 1913, 143; J. Gen. Physiol., 1922-23, v, 231. Harvej" E. N., 
Internal. Z. physik.-chem. Biol., 1914, i, 463; Car7tegie Institution of Washington, 
Pub. No. 212, 1915. Crozier, W. J., J. Gen. Physiol., 1922-23, v, 65, with refer- 
ences to earlier papers. Haas, A. R. C., J. Biol. Chem., 1916, xxvii, 225. Jacobs, 
M. H., Am. J. Physiol., 1920, U, 321; lui, 457; Biol. BiilL, 1922, xln, 14. Brooks, 
M. M., Ptib. Health Rep., 1923, xxxviu, 1449, 1470. Beerman, H., /. £zp. Zool, 
1924-25, xli, 33. Smith, H. W., and Clowes, G. H. A., Am. J. Physiol., 1924, 
Ixviii, 183. Smith, H. W., Am. J. Physiol., 1925, Ixxii, 347. 

-I Osterhout, W. J. V., J. Gen. Physiol., 1927-28, -xi, 83. 

Doubtless the cell can produce a sufficient number of ions for e.xchange, 
e.g. H+ and HCO3-. CJ. Osterhout, W. J. V., Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med., 
1928, xxvi, December. 
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tration must be small in view of the fact that Dr. Blinks finds the 
electrical resistance of the protoplasm in Valonia to be very high. 
This is so, for example, when the protoplasm is in contact with NH 4 CI 
although the rise in the pH value of the sap shows that either NHj or 
NH 4 OH penetrates rapidly: presumably if NHiOH penetrates it does 
so in the form of undissociated molecules. 

In the case of strong electrolytes the penetration of undissociated 
molecules or of ion pairs would probably be much slower than ex- 
change of ions since it could take place only when ions of opposite 
sign happened to collide at the surface. 

SUMMARY. 

The entrance of strong electrolytes into Valonia is very slow unless 
the cells are injured. This, together with the very high electrical 
resistance of the protoplasm, suggests that they may penetrate largely 
as undissociated molecules formed at the surface of the protoplasm by 
the collision of ions. 

Under favorable circumstances KCl may be absorbed to the e.x- 
tent of 3 X 10"* mols per hour per sq. cm. of surface together with 
about 0.17 as much NaCl. Other substances” which seem to pene- 
trate to some extent are Li, Rb, Br, BrOj, I, IO3, and selenite. 

Little or no penetration** is shown by SCN, fenicyanide, ferro- 
cyanide, formate, salicylate, tungstate, seleniate, NO 2 , SO3, Sb, glycero- 
phosphate, and many heavy metals and the alkaline earths. 

In sea water whose specific gravity had been increased by CsCl 
cells of Valonia floated for over a year and there was little or no pene- 
tration of Cs except as the result of injury. 

The penetration of NHtCl decreases the specific gravity of the sap 
and causes the cells to float: under these circumstances they live in- 
definitely. It is probable that NHs or NHjOH penetrates and is 
subsequently changed to NHiCl. It would seem that if the sea con- 
tained a little more ammonia this would be a floating organism. 

** This statement is based on prelinnnary experiments only. 
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When freshly made collodion membranes are immersed in water 
before the complete removal of the organic solvents, the membranes 
are permeable for all substances of small molecular weight. If the 
membrane is allowed to dry, however, either before or after placing in 
water, thepermeability to electrolytes is lost and the membranes exhibit 
in general the same type of permeability as living cells (1-3). They 
furnish therefore an interesting model of the cell in that the permea- 
bility of the “wet” membranes is similar to the dead cell while that of the 
“dry” membranes is similar to the living cell. The mechanism of the 
permeability of the “wet” membranes was firmly established by the 
work of Dudaux and Errera (4) who found that the relative rate of flow 
of various liquids through these membranes was in proportion to the 
viscosity of the liquids. There seems no doubt therefore that these 
membranes consist of a network of capillaries through which the solu- 
tions pass. Hitchcock (5) and Bjerrum and Manegold (6) have been 
able to calculate the size of these pores as of the order of magnitude of 
IQ-® cm. As the percentage of water held in the membrane decreases 
the size of the pores decreases until with membranes containing S per 
cent or less water the rate of flow of water is too small to be measured 
and the pore size cannot be determined. CoUander has found that 
semipenneability becomes more marked as the percentage of water 
decreases and assumes as does Michaelis (7) that this selective action 
of the dry membranes is due to the fact that the pores become too small 
to allow the passage of large molecules. The impermeability to elec- 
trolytes is accounted for by Michaelis (8) as due to the negative charge 
on the membrane which prevents the passage of negative ions while 
secondary differences in the rate of passage of the ions are ascribed to 
435 
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differences in the degree of hydration of the ions. The potential differ- 
ences observed by Michaelis are accounted for as diffusion potentials 
caused by the great differences between the mobilities of the anion and 
cation in the pores of the membrane. An alternative hypothesis is 
that the pores disappear in the dry membrane and that substances pass 
by dissolving in and diffusing through the collodion. The essential 
difference between the two points of view consists in that from the point 
of view of pores, molecules in solution are surrounded by an atmosphere 
of the solvent molecules and really move relative to them, the mem- 
brane simply serving to alter the area and length of the column of 
solvent through which the solute can diffuse. The permeability is 
therefore determined by the diffusion coefficient in the solvent and by 
the effective diffusion area of the membrane. 

From the point of view of solution the molecules are considered to 
diffuse through the material of the membrane and the solvent in contact 
with the membrane affects the permeability only indirectly, in that the 
concentration of the solute in the membrane depends upon the parti- 
tion coefficient of the substance between the membrane and the solvent. 
In the case of diffusion of substances in solution the results can be pre- 
dicted at least qualitatively by either point of view, although there is 
evidence in favor of the solution idea. The simplest case appears to be 
that of the passage of gases; and in this case, as was pointed out in a 
preliminary paper (3), the results are more in accord with the idea of 
solution. It may be mentioned that there are undoubtedly cases 
where passage takes place through pores, hs in the wet collodion mem- 
brane or in unglazed porcelain, while there are also cases such as the 
passage of solutes through a layer of ether or of gases through rubber 
(9) or metals where the process is one of solution. 

Expcmncnial Procedwe. 

Preparation of Mcmhrajics.—S cc. of Merck’s v, s. v. collodion was placed in a 
1.5 X 15 cm. test-tube and rotated mechanically in a horizontal position for 20 
minutes. The tubes were then allowed to dry for 3 days. They were then 
filled with water and the membranes removed, drained and dried for 3 days in a 
desiccator over HsSO-v. The membranes could be made thicker or thinner by 
using more or less collodion. Thinner membranes frequently have imperfections 
and the thicker ones render the experiments slow. 
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Aitachmeni of the Membrane . — ^The glass tube to -which the memb 
attached was just large enough so that the membrane could be draw: 
smoothly without wrinkling. The tube was first covered with a thii 
vacuum stop-cock grease and the membrane slipped on. It was the 
firmly in place with rubber bands. 

Determination of the Rate of Passage of Gases . — ^The determination of 
meability for gases was made in the apparatus shown in Fig. 1. The rr 
and glass tube were completely filled with gas by running the gas first 
membrane and then into the outside tube, by appropriate manipulatk 
stop-cocks. The volume of gas passing through v/as read from the mov 



Fig. 1. Apparatus for measuring rate of passage of gases through < 
membranes. 

the mercury meniscus and checked by the change in the oil manometei 
the total volume of the apparatus is large compared to the volume of gas 
through, the oil manometer is -very sensitive to changes in barometric 
and temperature. The entire apparatus was therefore immersed in 
constant temperature water bath. Even under these conditions^ unlc 
precautions are taken against leaks, etc., the change In the outside ma 
did not agree quantitatively with that of the inside one. 

Determination of the Solubility of Gases . — ^Tfae volume of gas taken up 
lodion was determined in an apparatus essentially the same as that d 
by Lefebure (10). The apparatus containing the collodion was evacuate 
than a millimeter of pressure for several hours before use. 

Determination of the Permeability to Solutes. — h glass tube held in a c 
tied in the end of the membrane and the membrane contain' 
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pended in a test-tube of water. The quantity of solute outside was determined 
by titration with alkali in the case of acids or by AgNOs in the case of chlorides. 
Phenol was determined by titration with iodine. 

Determination of the SohihUity of Acetic Acid . — Several grams of collodion 
membrane were placed in a measured volume of the solution and allowed to remain 
until no further change in concentration of the solution was noted. This required 
from a day to several weeks depending on the concentration of the solution and 
the thickness of the membrane. The collodion was then removed from the 
solution, rinsed with water and placed in a small volrune of water. It was placed 
in fresh water every day until no further solute was found in the water. The 
wash waters were then combined and the total amount of solute given off from the 
collodion determined. This total amount taken up by the collodion was also 
determined by difference, from the analysis of the original solution before and 
after the collodion had been placed in it. The figures obtained agreed with each 
other, showing that the process is reversible. This is not true of NH3 which forms 
an irreversible compound after long standing. 

Efect of the Size and Thickness of the Membrane and the Time of the 

Experiment. 

From either the point of view of diffusion through pores or of solution 
and diffusion through the membrane, it would be expected that the gen- 
eral form of the equation governing the process would be that of 
Pick’s diffusion law, which states that the quantity of material passing 
in unit time is proportional to the area and to the concentration dif- 
ference across the membrane. The significance of the terms of the 
equation is different, however, depending on which assumption is used. 

Assumption I. Diffusion Takes Place through Pores. 

If the experiment is arranged so that there is a “steady state,” that 
is, so that the concentration difference across the membrane is con- 
stant, the concentration gradient across the (homogeneous) membrane 
is linear and the equation may be written 

PtAjCr-Ci) 

^ h 

or (1) 

Qh 

~ tAiCi - C.) 

in wliich Q is the quantity of substance that passes through area A, of 
thickness h, in time t when the concentration difference in the solution 
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or gas on the opposite sides of the membrane is (Ci — Cj). P may be 
called the permeability constant, since it is the amount of material that 
will pass through unit area and thickness of membrane in unit time 
under unit difference of concentration (orpressure). Thisreiation was 
found to hold both with gases and with substances in solution. The 
partial pressure of the gas was used. The amount of substance passing 
at the beginning of the experiment will evidently be smaller than that 
at the steady state since some of the substance remains in the mem- 
brane, so the rate increases slowly at first and then remains constant. 
The experiments were continued until this constant rate was reached. 
This required an hour or so for the gases and several days for some of 
the substances in solution. 

Dimensions of P . — It will be noted that if the area and thickness are 
expressed in the same units and the pressure or concentration in terms 
of quantity per unit volume, P then has the dimensions; area over time. 
Since the mole fraction, which is the significant figure, of the molecular 
species present in smaii amount (or the pressure pf a gas), is nearly 
proportional to the mass per unit volume, the concentrations of gases 
and solutes in low concentration may be expressed as quantity per unit 
of volume. In these experiments the results are expressed as cm.* per 
day. The following is an example of the calculation. 

“ area membrane » 72 cm’. 

* tbickness membrane — 26 X 10“* cm. (calculated from area and weight) 

» 2 days 

« 2.2 X 10'» mole 
« ^0 X 10~« mole 
cm*. 

= 0 


A 

h 

t 

Q 

Ct 

c, 


p = 


2.2 X 10~* mole X 26 X 10~* cm. 


72 cm.» X 


10 X 10^ mole 


X 2 days 


( 2 ) 


ss 0.040 cm.* per day. 

Evidently it makes no difference what units are used to express the 
quantity and concentration as long as the units are the same in both 
cases. In the case of a gas, grams or cc. per cm.* at standard pressure 
and temperature, can be used. In a solution, however, the mole 
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fraction of the solve7it, i. e. the molecular species present in excess, is not 
proportional to its volume concentration, and in this case the dimen- 
sions of P cannot be reduced to area over time but must be expressed 
as quantity per unit membrane size per unit of time and unit of 
osmotic or vapor pressure, or whatever property of the solvent is 
assmned to be the determining factor. 

From the point of view of pores the.value of P is the diffusion coeffi- 
cient of the substance in water or in whatever substance is supposed 
to fill the pores of the membrane. It differs from that determined in 
water without a membrane because it has been expressed per unit area 
of membrane whereas the area and length of the pores only should have 
been used. It follows from this point of view that the permeability is a 
function of the diffusion coefficient of the substance in the solvent and 
of the effective pore area and length, so that the membrane affects 
the value only by changing the effective diffusion area. Evidently 
then the rate of diffusion of the same substance should be different 
depending on the solvent. A gas for instance should diffuse much 
more rapidly through a membrane in the gas, in which case the pores 
are filled with the gas, than through the same membrane immersed in 
water since the pores would now be filled with water and the rate of dif- 
fusion of gases in gases is some 10,000 times as great as the rate of dif- 
fusion of gases in water. As win be seen, this is not the case. It would 
also be predicted that the relative rates of penetration should be in the 
same order as the diffusion coefficients in water, but the differences 
should be magnified since the percentage of the total niunber of pores 
through which small molecules can pass is greater than that for large 
molecules. In general this is true, but there are marked exceptions 
since electrolytes do not pass with appreciable velocity whereas some 
large molecules, as phenol, pass rapidly. In the case of large molecules 
having a higher rate of penetration than small ones it is necessary to 
assume that the diffusion law does not hold in small capillaries or that 
the substance becomes concentrated in the capUlaries. 

Assimpiion II. The Substances Dissolve in and Diffuse through the 

Material of the Membrane. 

The equation for the rate of penetration is the same as before but 
from this point of \’iew the terms referring to the dimensions of the 
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membrane are correct but the concentration terms must now refer to 
the concentration in the two sides of the membrane instead of the con- 
centraUon in the solution.* If 5 is the partition coefficient of the sub- 
stance between the solvent and collodion, i. c. 

^ Concentration In collodion 

Concentration in solvent ' 

then the concentration in the collodion is SC and equation (1) may be 
written 

/ i? .4 5 (C, - Ct)t 


or 


D 


Qh 

tASiCi^ Ct) 


(4) 


P 

S 


D has now the same dimensions as P in the previous case but is of 
different significance, since it is the diffusion coefficient of the sub- 
stance in the collodion (more strictly, in a saturated solution of what- 
ever substances are present in the collodion) . From this point of view 
differences in Q, the quantitypassingthrough, are due to differences in 
the partition coefficient of the substance between the solvent and collo- 

* It is assumed, in accord -with the work of Noyes and Whitney and others on 
solution of solids, that equilibrium exists at the interface and that the time element 
consists in the diffusion. This is a reasonable assumption since the actual inter- 
face is of molecular dimensions and the activity of a substance at any point in a 
solution would differ very slightly from that at another point distant by a few 
molecular diameters. Unless there were some special block at the interface the 
activity on the two sides would therefore be expected to be practically identical, 
i.e.f there would always be equilibrium at the interface. 

•fif the solutions on the two ades are different the partition coefficients will 
be different and the general equation is 

Q = tv A CSiCi - SiCz) 
h 

This is the case in the experiments reported by Irwin (17). 
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dion and to the diffusion coefficient of the substance in collodion. 
This value, should therefore depend only on the substance and should 
be independent of the material surrounding the membrane. Gases 
therefore should give the same value for D when the membrane is 
surrounded by gas as when it is in water, and this is the case. The 


Pen 


Substance 

Hi 

1 

[ 

NHs 

HsO 



Hs 

NIDOH 

H-O 


Hj 

HiO 

HiO 

Sugar 

Moles per liter or pressure at 

0.05-1.0 

1 

1.0 

0.10 


P = permeability 





cm.* 

X 10* 

7.5 

7.3 

1.2 


day 


gm. per cc, collodion 

.10 

.10 

2.0 

.07 

gm. per cc. water or gas 

D = Diffusion coefficient in collodion 



1 


P cm.* 

X lO* 

75 

73 

0.6 

30-100 

S day 




Molecular weight 

2 

i 

2 

17 

18 

Molecular radius X 10* cm 

1.4 

1.41 

1 


1.44 


values for the permeability should have no general relation to the 
molecular weight or size except in so far as the partition coefficient 
between water and collodion varies with these quantities. The values 
of D should decrease as the size of the molecule increases, although there 
is no known relation between the diffusion coefficient and the molecular 
diameter or weight except when the molecule of solute is large com- 
pared to that of the solvent. In that case the diffusion coefficient is 
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inversely proportional to the diameter of the molecule or to the cube 
root of the molecular treight (11). Empirically it is known that in 
water the diffusion coefficient of molecules of the same order of size as 
the water molecule is inversely proportional to the square root of the 
molecular weight. In the present case the molecules of the solvent, 
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collodion, are much larger than those of the solute, and it might be 
expected that the rate of diffusion would vary as some higher power of 
the molecular weight. 

Experimental ResitUs. 

A summary of the results is given in Table I, in which the substances 
have been arranged in order of their molecular weight. The permea- 
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bility decreases in an irregular way as the molecular weight increases 
but there are marked exceptions. HCl gas for instance passes many 
times more rapidly than hydrogen ; and phenol, although of large molec- 
ular weight, passes many times more rapidly than acetic acid; while 
amino acetic does not pass with measurable velocity. The clearest 
results are those for the gases, since the theory of the passage of gases 
through fine openings is well worked out and there is less chance for 
secondary complications. It is known that under all conditions the 
relative volume of gas passing through a small opening is nearly in- 
versely proportional to the square root of the density of the gas, and 
that this relation holds even when the capillary is of the order of 
magnitude of the mean free path of the gas molecule (12). Hydrogen 
should therefore pass the most rapidly and CO2 the most slowly. CO2 
and H, however, pass at the same rate while 0 and N pass much more 
slowly and HCl goes very much more rapidly. On the other hand, it can 
hardly be assumed that CO2 and HCl can pass through pores that will 
not admit H and the other gases, since the relative diameters of the gas 
molecules are known and do not differ much, CO2 being the largest. 
(There are several independent methods of determining the molecular 
radius, which lead to different results. The relative order of size, how- 
ever, is the same for all methods; cf. Loeb (12).) On the other hand, 
when the results are expressed as coefl&cients of diffusion in collodion, 
the results are correctly predicted qualitatively for all the substances 
measured, without any supplementary hypotheses as to electrical 
effects, etc. Those substances that do not pass the membrane do not 
dissolve in it, and those like phenol, which are exceptions from the 
point of view of pores, are found to be soluble. The most striking 
examples of the effect of solubility, such as NH3 gas, H2S gas, and to a 
certain extent HCl and the collodion solvents of higher molecular 
weight, cannot be tested from the point of view of solubility since they 
either destroy the membrane or combine with it irreversibly so that the 
solubility coefficient cannot be determined. Collodion was found to 
take up large quantities of NH3 and H2S, but the membrane changes 
color and becomes brittle while only a small part of the gas can be 
removed. Evidently a chemical reaction takes place subsequent to 
solution. 
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The diffusion coefficients of the substances in collodion increase as 
the molecular weight decreases, which is a reasonable result. The 
increase, however, is much more rapid than would be expected from 
the relative rates of diffusion in water, and although no theoretical 
relation is known between the diffusion coefficient and the molecular 
weight when the solute molecule is smaller than that of the solvent it 
appears hardly probably that the diffusion coefficient should increase 
as rapidly as the figures show. It will be noted, however, that those 
substances having a molecular weight of 60 and above give diffusion 
coefficients of about the relative order expected from the molecular 
weight, while those for 0, CO* and N are also consistent with each 
other, as are the values for water and hydrogen. It might be supposed 
from these results that there are some very small pores and that while 
the large molecules pass by solution and diffusion the small molecules 
can also pass through pores. This assumption, however, appears to be 
ruled out by the fact that H and CO 2 pass at the same rate whether the 
membrane is immersed in water or in the dry gas. 

The result of such an experiment with hydrogen and either a dry 
membrane or membrane immersed in water is shown in Table II. The 
rate of passage of the hydrogen is the same within the error of the 
readings. This is difficult to account for if it is assumed that the hydro- 
gen passes through pores, since, when the membrane is surrounded 
by gas, the pores must be filled with gas molecules, while when the 
membrane is in water the gas must diffuse through water, and it is 
known that the rate of diffusion of gases in water is about 1/10,000 
the rate of diffusion of gases in gases. It can hardly be supposed that 
the pores allow the hydrogen to enter but not the water since the hydro- 
gen molecule is very slightly smaller than the water. Neither can it be 
assumed that the pressure forced the water out of the pores since the 
pressure necessary to force water out of such small pores would be many 
hundreds of atmospheres. From the point of view of solution and 
diffusion the result is exactly what is expected since the difference in 
partial pressure of the hydrogen on the two sides of the membrane is 
1.1 atmospheres in both cases and the rate of diffusion through the 
collodion should therefore be the same. 

Table III gives the result of a similar experiment with CO 2 . In this 
case the amount of gas passing the membrane was determined by 
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titration in the outside solution instead of by loss of volume on the 
inade, so that there is no doubt that the measurement represents the 

TABIX ni. 

Diffusion COi, Membrane in ff^O. 

Outside HtO sat. -f COa 


Inside HaO + m/10Q NaOH. Time required to bring to pH 8.0 determined 


Membrane No. 2 

4 



F X 10* 

2.8 

2.8 


COi/CO, 

Cc. m/100 NaOH 

1 11 

1 



cc. COj 

.224 

.224 

.23 


A/, hrs.— »pH 8.0 

.17 .18 .18 

.26 

.'21 


Average 

.17 

.22 



Cc. COi/day/at 

31 1 

24 



P *= cm.Vday X 10« 

8.6 

7.4 


6.7 


CO 2 diffusion coefficient in HjO *= 1.2 cni.“/day 

in O 2 “ .18 cra.Vsec. «= 1.6 X 10^ cm.®/day 


TABLE IV. 

E^ect of Water on PermeabilUy of Membrane ivith Small Boles. 
Membrane filled with air under 3 cm. Hg pressure. 

8 punctures made in membrane with fine glass needle and rate measured in 
air and in water. 



Membnne !n 

1 ait 

Membraae ia 
JIK) 


4000 1 

0 3 



TABLE V. 

Effect of Area and Method of Preparing Membrane on Quantity of CO2 Absorbed. 


Method of preparing mem- 

Poured into 

Membrane made 

Membrane made 

brane 1 

water 

in test-tubes 

on mercury 

Area membrane per gm. collo- | 




dion. cm* 

? 

1100 

120 SO 

Cc. COj per cc. collodion 760 ' 




mm. pressure 

4.8 

5.1 

4.7 4.7 


4.7 




4.3 




amount of gas passing through the membrane. Since the radius of 
the CO2 molecule is known to be as large or larger than that of water it 
cannot be assumed that the water was unable’to enter the pores. 
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The experiment was controlled by measuring the rate of diffusion of 
air through a membrane which had been punctured with a fine glass 
needle. The result of this experiment is shown in Table IV. The gas 
now passes more than 10,000 times as fast when the membrane is in air 
as when it is in water. 

The foregoing experiments agree qualitatively at least with the 
assumption that the passage of substances is governed by solution 
rather than by diffusion through pores. It is possible, however, to 
obtain confirmatory evidence from several different experiments. 



100 200 300 400 500 600 700 &00 

pre ssure - m m . Hg. 


Fig. 2. Solubility of CO 2 in collodion at different pressures. 

Effect of Pressure or Concentration and Form of Membrane on the 
Amount of Substance Dissolved in Collodion. 

If the substances form a solution in the collodion it would be ex- 
pected that the quantity dissolved would be proportional to the con- 
centration or pressure of the substance and independent of the surface 
of the collodion. Table V shows that the amount of CO 2 absorbed by 
collodion is independent of the area of the collodion and is nearly the 
same whether the collodion is prepared by pouring into water or made 
in the form of a dry membrane. The solubility is a little less in the 
water sample and it was noted also that some samples of collodion 
showed a slightly different value for the solubility. Collodion is 
known to be a mixture and it is possible that the solubility in the 
various constituents is different, so that different samples would be 
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expected to vary slightly. If this were the case it might account for 
the rapid decrease of the diffusion coefficient with increasing molecular 
weight. But it must he assumed that the membrane is heterogeneous 
in the plane pcrpcndinilar to the direction of diffusion. 

The amount of COj dissolved by collodion at different pressures is 
shown in Fig. 2. The quantity is proportional to the pressure up to 
pressures of 760 mm. Hg. 


TABIE VI. 


Solubility of Acetic Acid and Phenol in Collodion, 


Concentration in 
HiO 

CoDceotration in collodion 

1 „ . . n- • . Concentration in collodion 

Partition coefficient - 

Concentration in HjO 

Acetic tcid or 
pbenol 

Acetic acid 

j Phenol 

Acetic acid 

Phenol 

«nw t*r tCc 

mu f<r te. 

WWW 



0.01 

0 01 


1.0 


.025 




2.8 

.05 1 




(4 0) 

.10 1 

.099 1 


1.0 

2.8 

.20 1 


.57 1 


2.8 

1.0 1 

.87 ' 


.87 


5.0 

3.05 


.61 



TABLE VII. 

Solubility of Acetic Acid in Collodion from Acetic Acid- 
Sodium Acetate Mixtures, 


Cc.n/IOHA 

10 


5 

2 

0 

Cc. k/ 10 NaA 

Moles HA per cc. collodion 

0 

2 

5 

8 

10 

Moles HA per cc. HjO 

.88 

.91 1 

1 

1.0 

1 

1.0 



The solubility of acetic acid and phenol in solutions of different 
concentrations in collodion is shown in Table VI. The solubility of 
acetic acid is proportional to the concentration up to about molar, but 
above that the concentration of the acetic add in the collodion in- 
creases more slowly than in the solution. The collodion begins to 
soften at about this concentration of acetic acid and can probably no 
longer be considered as pure collodion. 
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Since acetic acid is soluble in collodion while sodium acetate is not, 
it may be expected that the amount of acetic acid dissolved from a 
mixture of acetic acid and sodium acetate having the same total acetate 
concentration would be proportional to the amount of undissociated 
acetic acid in the mixture. Table VII shows that this is the case. 

Independent Solubility of Water and Acetic Acid, etc. 

According to the theory of ideal dilute solutions the quantity of 
substance dissolved should be the same irrespective of the presence of 


TABLE vni. 

Weight and Composition of Solution Taken Up. 


Solution 

Acetic acid 

HgOj 

Phenol 


( 1 u 

5 if 

.10 it 

.2 m 

Weight collodion dry gm 

.422 

.422 

.434 

.287 

» “ 4- HjO 

.440 

.440 

.451 

.298 

“ “ solute 

.452 

.480 

.4542 

.306 

Gm. solute in collodion 

.012 

.040 

.0032 

.008 

^ moles solute X 10’ 

20 

66 

1.2 

8.5 

Moles per gm. collodion X lO’ 

47.5 

156 

2.7 

28 

Found by direct titration X 10® 

48 

170 

2.5 

26 

Moles per gm. collodion assuming solution of 
same concentration taken up by collo- 
dion 

7 

14 

.46 

1.3 


Assiune adsorption and that each mole HA displaces 1 mole HgO. 

Then total weight per gm. = 170 moles X 10“^ HA + (240-170) X 10~® 

moles H 2 O 

= .1 gm. HA + .012 gm. H 2 O 
= .112 gm. total 
Found .137 

other solutes. The amount of water and of various solutes taken up 
by dry collodion is shown in Table VIII. The results agree with the 
assumption that the water and solute dissolve independently and can- 
not be accounted for by supposing that the membrane simply absorbs 
solution of the same concentration as the bulk of the solution. If it is 
assumed that the acid is adsorbed in the pores and that each mole of 
acid displaces one mole of water, the calculation also fails to agree 
with the experiment. It would be necessary from this point of view 
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to suppose that each mole of acid displaced much less than one mole 
of water, or else that the volume of the collodion increased. 

Effect of Sodium Chloride on the Permeability to Acetic Acid. 

If the acid diffuses through pores in the membrane it might be ex- 
pected that the presence of concentrated salt solution on the opposite 
side of the membrane would 'increase the amount of acid passing 
through, since the salt forces water to pass through the membrane 
owing to osmotic pressure and some acid would be carried with the 
water. On the other hand, the presence of salt in solution with the 
acid would cause a stream of water to flow toward the add and 
might be expected to decrease the amount passing through the 
pores. There are, however, possible secondary electrical effects or 
blocks due to partial closing of the pores by salt molecules, so that it is 
difficult to predict exactly the result of the experiment from this point 
of -view. From the point of view of solubility the presence of the salt 
on the outside of the membrane should have a negligible effect since 
the concentration of add is here practically 0. The presence of salt 
on the inside should increase the amount of acid passing through, since 
strong salt solutions increase the activity (vapor pressure) of the add 
and should therefore increase the partition coefficient, and hence the 
permeability. The results of the experiment given in Table DC show 
that this latter prediction is qualitatively fulfilled but that quanti- 
tatively the increased solubility of the add in the collodion due to the 
salt is not sufficient to account for the increase in permeability. 

Temperature Coc_fficient. 

If the substance diffuses through pores in the membrane the tempera- 
ture coefficient of permeability should be that found in ordinary diffu- 
sion, unless it be further assumed that the pore area of the mbnbrane 
changes with temperature. If passage takes place by solution almost 
any temperature coeffident might be expected since the temperature 
coefficients of solubility are irregular and may even be negative. The 
temperature coefficient of the diffusion coefficient in collodion shoidd be 
small, however, unless some change occurs in the viscosity of the collo- 
dion. Table X gives the results of an experiment in which the rate of 
penetration of acetic add was determined at 5°, 25° and 3S°C. The 
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coefficient is about 2 for permeability over the whole range, and 1 .6 for 
the diffusion coefficient from 5 to 25, but is the same as that for per- 
meability from 25 to 35. 


Permeability to Water. 

Membranes made by placing in water before evaporation of the 
organic solvents may contain more than S times as much water as 
collodion but this water is not in equilibrium since it cannot be re- 
placed once it has been removed without subjecting the membrane to 
some organic solvent. There is good reason to suppose that this water 
is held in the pores of the membrane and in fact that the pores are kept 


TABIX X. 

Permeahility of O.tO Molar Acetic Acid at Various Temperatures. 


Temperature 

S'* 


25* 

H 

35* 

P *= cm.Vd^y X 10* 

0.0086 


0.038 


0.085 




2.1 




^ Add per cc. collodion 




m 

1 

Add per cc. HjO 

1 





DX 10* = 1 = 


1 

1 

.042 

■ 

.090 

QlO 

1 

1 

1 6 1 


H 



open by the surface tension effects of this water, as Zsigmondy (13) has 
suggested. 

If such membranes are suspended over mixtures of sulfuric acid and 
water, or even over pure water, they lose weight and finally come to an 
equilibrium value with respect to water content. This small amount 
of water is in equilibrium with the membrane and may be removed and 
replaced repeatedly. The loss of water over pure water is presumably 
due to the pressure in the collodion network which causes the water 
to be foreced out in droplets. These droplets have a convex surface 
and hence a higher vapor pressure than water in bulk. This is a slow 
process, however, and the loss of weight continues for months. The 
water content would presumably reach the value obtained by placing 
dry membranes in water. 
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The result of such an experiment is shown in Fig. 3 in which the 
grams of water per gram of collodion are plotted against the vapor 
pressure of water in the sulfuric acid-water mixtures. These figures 
are perfectly reversible and are obtained with either the dry membrane 
or the membrane made by immersing in water before the loss of all the 
organic solvent. There is some indication, however, that the equilib- 
rium water content of the membranes increases with the original 
water content. This experiment seems to furnish evidence that water 



Fig. 3. Water content of collodion membranes over H 2 SO 4 water mixtures. 
O original water content of membrane 2.70 gm. H 2 O per gm. collodion. 

^ (t (i t( (( « 29 


may be held in the membrane in two ways. First, as water held in the 
capillaries. This may be very large in amount and cannot be re- 
placed once it is removed. Second, a small amount of water is dis- 
solved in the collodion and the amount is proportional to the vapor 
pressure of water to which the membrane is exposed. 

The result may, however, be explained qualitatively from the point 
of view of pores by assuming that the pores contract until the walls are 
in contact in places and that the residual water then in the membrane 
has a different vapor pressure depending on the size of the pore in which 
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it is held, since it is known that the vapor pressure of a liquid which wets 
a capillary decreases as the radius of the capillary decreases. From 
this point of view it is possible then to calculate the radius of these 
residual pores. The result of this calculation is shown in Table XI. 
It is evident that the calculated size of the pores is too large, since more 
than half the water is found to be in pores greater than 1 X 10“’ cm. 
radius or nearly 100 times the cross-sectional area of the molecules of 
gas which, from the permeability experiments with gases, are unableto 
pass through them. Also there is no reason to expect, from this point 
of view, that the amount of water in the pores should be proportional 


TABLE XI. 


Radius oj Pores Jrom Vapor Pressure (14). 




2 <r M 
RTin 


Po = 24 

P *= 1.2 3 8 15 20 

fXlOScin. 3.5 5.0 9.5 22 56 

Water in 
membrane 
as per cent 

of mammum 6 10 33 64 90 


<r = surface tension » 72 crgs/cm.* 

M “ molecular weight *» 18 gm. mole'"* 
5 *“ density liquid = 1 gm./cin.> 

RT = 2470 X 10^ ergs mole-' 
f « radius capillary cm. 

P« » vap>or pressure liquid in bulk 
pm** ** “ *• capillary 


to the vapor pressure of the water. The calculation, however, includes 
the doubtful assumption that the angle of contact of the water and 
collodion is 0, There is also some question as to whether the equation 
can be applied to such small pores (18). 

The permeability of the membranes to water may be determined by 
filling the membranes with salt or sugar solutions, immersing them in 
water and determining the increase in weight. Assuming that the 
water content of the membrane is proportional to the vapor pressure 
of the solution, the rate of diffusion in the collodion may be calculated. 
The result of such a calculation is given in Table XII. The vapor 
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pressure of the solution was calculated from the freezing point depres- 
sions in the case of the salt (neglecting the effect of temperature) and 
assumed proportional to the mole fraction of water in the case of the 
sugar solutions. It may be noted that the results with the salts al- 
though consistent for the various concentrations of the same salt are 
lower with CaCb than with KCl and sugar. This is the reverse of the 
result obtained by Lucke and McCutcheon (15) with sea urchin eggs. 

If the water is assumed to flow through pores then the diameter of 
the pores may also be calculated from the above data, as was done by 
Hitchcock (5) and by Bjerrum and Manegold (6). 

This calculation is shown in Table XIII. The size obtained in this 
way is of the order of magnitude of 10“®, or about 100 times smaller 


TABLE xn. 

Permeability of Membrane to Water When Filled with Various Solutions. 


Solution j 

Sugar 

KCl 


CaCk 


Cc./day/unit membrane X 

i.O It 

0.50 if 

i.O if 

0.5 if 

i.O if 

0.5 if 

0.25 M 

1(P 

Gm. HjO per cc. collodion 
water side — gm. H2O per 
cc. collodion solution 

1.25 

.53 

1.2 

.60 

1.45 

.74 

.27 

side 

.00125 

.00062 

.00218 


.0033 

.00175 

.00087 

D = cm.Vday X 10* 

100 

85 

55 

m 

[ 44 

42 

31 


than from the vapor pressure measurements. It also disagrees with 
the results of the gas measurements, since the radius is now smaller 
than the smallest molecular radius. There is again, however, some 
uncertainty as to the application of the equation to such small pores. 

Electroendosinosis. 

It might be supposed that the presence of pores could be tested 
for by electroendosmosis experiments. Since the effect of an electric 
potential is essentially the same as hydrostatic pressure, it should 
cause water to pass by diffusion also, and the experiment is there- 
fore inconclusive. 
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Permeability to Electrolytes. 

It has been found by Michaelis and his coworkers that dry collodion 
membranes act as reversible electrodes for cations but not for anions. 
That is, in low concentrations of salts a potential approaching the 
theoretical value of SS millivolts is obtained when the membrane is 
placed between 0.10 and 0.01 molar KCl or other univalent neutral 
salt. These results have been accounted for by Michaelis by the 

table XIII. 

Calculation of Pore Size and Number from Permeability of HjO. 


Cc. per day per cm.* per cm. thick 

membrane X 10® 

Osmotic pressure atmospheres 

Cc. per day pet atmosphere pec umt 

membrane X 10* 

Radius pore X 10* cm 

No. of pores per cm.* X 10“** 


r * radius in cm. 

1 »* thickness collodion in cm. «= 1 
r a: 8 *7 Q »} viscosity of water » .01 

1 Q ■= cc. water per sec. per dyne 

m = gra. collodion per cc.s= 1.65 



8jrQl*i7 


Wet weight 

w « _ j^04 

Dry weight 

ft «= no. of pores per era.* 


assumption that the anions are prevented from entering the pores due 
to an electrical block. The cations can enter the pores but are held 
back by the attraction of the anions. When a salt solution is present 
on both sides of the membrane, therefore, the cations can pass through 
but the anions cannot, so that in the pores the mobility of the cations 
is much greater than that of the anions. Under these conditions the 
diffusion potential in the pores should be the same as that expected 
from a reversible electrode, and this is the case. It would be expected 
from this point of view that an exchange of cations should take nlace 
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when a salt solution is present on both sides of the membrane. Mich- 
aelis (16) has found this to be true, but the amount of cations passing 
through the membrane is exceedingly small. The membranes used in 
the present experiments gave a concentration potential when placed, 
between 0.10 and 0.01 m KCl of 30 to 40 millivolts. They were imper- 
meable to all electrolytes tried except HgCh. This salt is more 
soluble in alcohol than in water and has a measureable solubility in 
collodion, as might be expected. As noted in Table I it is fairly per- 
meable. About one-thiird of the membranes tested showed measurable 
permeability to other electrolytes but the results were irregular and the 
majority showed no permeability even after a month. It seems 
necessary to assume that in such experiments the minimum figure is 
the correct one. The experiments in which the membrane was placed 
between two salt solutions were also irregular. In the majority of 
cases no exchange of cations could be noted while in those cases where 
an exchange occurred there was also some passage of anions. It is 
possible that this difference from Michaelis’ results is due to the 
different collodion and method of making the membranes. In the 
case of sodium or potassium acetate separated from HCl, however, 
there is regularly a passage of the salt through the membrane while no 
passage occurs when pure water is on the other side of the membrane. 
The result of such an experiment is shown in Table XIV. It will be 
noted that both ions of the salt pass through. This result would be 
expected, however, if the cations could exchange as suggested by 
Michaelis, since in this case the acetic acid formed can penetrate. If 
potassium ions passed through, therefore, in exchange with hydrogen 
ions, acetic acid would be formed in the acetate solution and smce the 
acetic acid could penetrate it would in turn diffuse through and this 
would continue until the concentration (activity) of the undissociated 
acetic acid became equal on the two sides of the membrane. The net 
result would be that both potassium and acetate ions pass through the 
membrane. From the point of view of solubility these results can be 
accounted for by assuming that the collodion contains a small amount 
of an organic acid in solution whose salts are also soluble in collodion. 
(16). The membrane would therefore act as a reversible electrode for 
cations as soon as an amount of cation equivalent to the organic acid 
was taken up since the concentration of the cation in the membrane 
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would now be constant, a necessary and sufficient condition for a 
reversible electrode. The low potentials found by Michaelis between 
concentrated salt solutions would on this basis be due to a very 
slight independent solubility of the salt itself in the membrane. 
This explanation has an advantage in that it predicts that the exchange 
of cations would be very small. As shown in Table XIV this is the 
case, the penetration of potassium or acetate ion being about l/IO 
that for acetic add. If the impermeability to these ions were due 
to an electrical block which prevented them from entering the pores, 
it would be expected when the block was removed by arranging the 
experiment so that an exchange of ions could take place that the rate 
of passage of the ions would be of the same order of magnitude as that 
of molecules of the same size. 


TABLE XrV. 

PcmeahilHy oj Potassium Acetate, 30 Days, 


Inside 


0.10 U.KA 


0.10 U.KA 

Outside 


.1 M. HCl 


H,0 

Moles Cl- inside X 10*.. 


2.0 

0 


Moles outside X 10* 

K 

0.6 

4.0 

Trace Trace 


Acetate 

6.0 

5.0 

<( it 

Membrane factor 


2 X 10-* 2 X 10'* 

2 X 10-» 2 X 10'* 

Permeability X 10*. . . . 

Cl 

1.0 

0 



K 

3.3 

2.0 

0 0 


A 

3.0 

2.5 

0 0 


It is also possible that the membranes contain a few small pores 
having the properties assumed by Michaelis. The potential developed 
is independent of the number of pores so that the electrical properties 
of the membranes may be determined by these occasional and perhaps 
accidental openings, whereas the actual permeability is determined by 
solubility and diffusion since if the total pore area is minute the amount 
of substance passing through them would be negligible. 

An essential difference between the two mechanisms exists in the 
prediction of the results with electrolytes. If the permeability de- 
pends on pores and the electrolytes are prevented from passing by an 
electrical block, then no strong electrolyte can pass. If, however, the 
permeability depends on solution in the collodion it is quite possible 
that some electrolytes would have this property and the membrane 
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would therefore be permeable to them. Mercuric cliloride, however, 
can hardly be cited as an example of this prediction since it is only 
slightly ionized. 

SUMMARY. 

The rate of penetration and the solubility of H, 0, N, NH3, HoO, 
HCl gas, CO2, formic, acetic, chloracetic, dichloracetic acid, glycerol, 
phenol and mercury bidiloride in dry collodion membranes have been 
measured. 

The rate of penetration of H and CO 2 is the same whether the mem- 
brane and gas are dry or whether the membrane is immersed in water. 

The solubility of CO 2 , acetic acid, phenol and water in collodion is 
completely reversible and is proportional to tlie concentration (or 
vapor pressure) in low concentrations and independent of the surface 
of the collodion. 

The size of the pores has been calculated from the vapor pressure of 
water in the collodion and from the rate of flow of water through the 
membrane. The results do not agree and are not consistent with the 
observed rates of penetration. 

The relative rates of penetration of the gases bear no relation to the 
density of the gas. 

Wlien the results are corrected for the solubility of the substances in 
the collodion and expressed as the diffusion coefficient in collodion they 
show that the diffusion coefficient increases rapidly as the molecular 
weight decreases. 
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These experiments continue to illustrate an interest in the processes 
of growth which are exhibited in earlier communications (1). We 
have turned now to the study of a more general function and have 
studied the changes which take place in the hydrogen ion concentration 
of the blood of chicken embryos. Chickens were selected in the 
expectation that the new data might form part of the information 
already accumulated and might serve the purpose of further in- 
ferences and wider generalization. 

The ages of the embryos studied ranged between 8 and 20 days of 
incubation. It was impossible to secure sufbcient volumes of blood 
before this age to permit measurements to be made, even when the 
vessels were successfully punctured by the needle of the syringe. 
We regret this omission from our data the more because we are aware 
of the fact that it is precisely at this early age, from S to 8 days, that 
information is desirable. It may be possible at another time to return 
to this period of the life cycle when methods other than those now 
available are at our disposal . During the period of hatching and in the 
first days of life, other difficulties beside that of drawing blood were 
encountered. Although no difficulty was experienced at the time of 
hatching in obtaining blood, it was found necessary to carry out this 
procedure either while the animals struggled or when they had been 
rendered quiet by the use of anesthetics such as amytal. In both 
cases, the blood must inevitably be unnatural as the result of dis- 
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turbance of the oxidation processes, due either to excess lactic acid 
formation during struggling, or in anesthesia to moderate asphyxia 
and to diminished rate of blood flow. We learned in the course of our 
experiments to avoid including measurements taken of the blood of 
embryos after they had been injured or when they were in a moribund 
state. In both cases there is a strong tendency for the blood to be 
more acid than is natural. We came in the end to recognize the 
presence of these states from examining the blood alone. It has 
occurred to us that the inclusion of such estimations might result in 
the publication of erroneous curves. 

The incubation of the eggs of White Leghorn hens was arranged in 
the manner formerly described (2). The ages of the embryos were 
estimated with care, subject to the difficulties which are usually 
encountered even when eggs are brought promptly to the incubator 
after having been laid. The embryos were subsequently studied 
without removal from the incubator room. The glass electrodes (3), 
employed in measuring the hydrogen ion concentration, were also 
installed here. Embryos and their shed blood were, in short, con- 
stantly at 38° ziz 0.5°C. The wires from the electrodes were led, 
appropriately sheathed, from the incubator room, through its wall to 
the adjoining room, where the electrometer was housed. 

Blood was drawn either from a vein (arterial blood) or from an 
artery (venous blood) through a needle into the barrel of a syringe. 
Into the end of the syringe, a second one which contained the piston 
was fitted identical with the first. The syringe system from point of 
needle to piston was filled with paraffin oil. A second person manip- 
ulated the piston. 

In opening the eggs it was necessary to avoid the occurrence of 
hemorrhage. Help toward this end was obtained by painting the" 
shell membrane, after enough of the shell was chipped away, with 
paraffin oil. By this means two objects were attained; first, it 
was possible to locate blood vessels, and second, capillary hemorrhage 
was prevented. It is not certain how the effect in preventing hemor- 
rhage took place nor whether the method was free from danger; 
capillaries may have closed because the membranes, coated with oil, 
became impermeable to the passage of gases. Usually the amount of 
the surface of the egg affected in this way was small. When, through 
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clearing the membrane, blood vessels became visible, it was often 
possible to insert a needle into them without further dissection — 
obviously a great advantage. Both oxygenated and reduced blood 
was obtained from embryos of all ages; in older embryos, both varieties 
were often drawn from the same animal. 

Measurements of the reaction of the blood could be undertaken 
with volumes no greater than 0.25 cc. When withdrawn the blood 



fitcubation a^e 

Fig. 1. A curve is shown (the solid line) indicating the course of the change in 
hydrogen ion concentration in the arterial (reduced) blood of chicken embryos. 
The circles represent the average pH of the blood at each day of incubation. In 
the middle of the curve, corresponding to the period between 10 and 14 days, there 
is a flattening of the curve, A curve (dotted line) published by Murray showing 
alterations with time of oxygen consumption, flattens at the same period; the ends 
of the two curves follow similar courses. 

was plunged into Ringer solution already under oil in such proportions 
that the dilution of blood to solution was as 1 to 3 or 4. A small 
amount of sodium fluoride was likewise present in the test-tube to 
inlubit glycolysis. The effect of dilution to this extent in the value 
of the measurement, since it was not sufficiently known, has been 
studied. Preparations were made of undiluted and of diluted blood 
and estimated. The difference in value between the two was found 
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to be no more than a few hundredths of a pH. So diluted and pre- 
pared by vigorous stirring to prevent coagulation, the blood was trans- 
ferred to the cup of the glass electrode. Measurements required so 
little time that the rate at which they could be made depended on the 
dissection of the embryos and the withdrawal of blood rather than on 
the manipulation of the apparatus. 

We found a consistent change in the hydrogen ion concentration of 
the blood throughout that period of embryonic life which we examined. 
The general trend of the change was from acid to alkaline (Fig. 1 
and Table I). At 8 days the pH averaged 6.92 and at 20 days 7.22. 
The lowest figure which was encountered was 6.75 in an 8 day embryo. 
We may point out that the lowest pH encountered so far in human 
beings is 6.95* and was found in a patient in a moribund state (4). 
It should be pointed out that the value in the venous blood of an 
adult animal, when the blood was withdrawn from an animal lying 
quite still without the use of anesthesia was 7.30. It is important to 
notice the low value in embryos of younger age. It suggests in- 
ferences that may be drawn from investigations published by Warburg 
and his collaborators (5) in connection with measurements of rapidly 
growing tissues in general, in the case either of tumors or of embryonic 
tissues in the period when their mass is undergoing great increase. 
We may recall that in this connection Warburg’s measurements dealt 
with the rate of glycolysis measured in terms of the rate of lactic acid 
formation. There is to be found in this process not only increase in 
acid formation but actually an increase in the acid reaction. We are 
not in position to say that these two phenomena are necessarily 
mutually dependent. We shall return to this point. 

We have for comparison with the results in fowl, studied the blood 
both arterial and venous, of the fetuses of cats. We were unable, 
unfortunately, to secure a continuous series so that data could be 
systematically collected according to time. The fetuses that were 
studied differed in age but the dating was too uncertain to allow us to 
draw a curve of the rate of change which takes place. The measure- 
ments which were made covered the range from pH 7.04 to 7.3 1 . These 
it will be perceived lie within that found in chicken embryos. It 

* In a personal communication Dr. D. D. Van Slyke tells us that this is the 
lowest pH of which he is aware. 
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appears that the reaction which is found in chicken embryos is in no 
■way peculiar to this family, but is characteristic of embryonic and 
perhaps of rapid- growth in general. OkunefI (6) has in point of fact 
sliown that plant tissue in the stage of regeneration after injury like- 
wise exhibits a low pH. 


TABLE 1. 


The Changes in Hydrogen Ion Concentration of the Stood in Chicken Embryos* 


Incubation age 

Reduced blood 

Oiygenated b'ood 

Average pH 

No. o! obaervatlo&s 

Average pH 

No. of observations 

days 





8 

6.92 

13 

7 03 

8 

9 

7 12 

4 

7.18 

5 

10 

7.06 

6 

7.23 

3 

11 

7.15 

4 

7.19 

1 

12 

7.11 

4 



14 

7.16 

2 

7.19 

1 

15 

7.11 

S 



16 

7.22 

4 

7 22 

3 

17 

7.24 

3 



18 

7.19 

S 

7.23 

4 

19 

7.20 

4 

7 20 

2 

20 

7.22 

5 

7.23 

2 

Adult 

7.30 


7.34 



* The standard deviations from the averages are not given. They are wider 
than would be encountered in the normal resting human subject. At the 8th day 
for instance, the range is 6.75 to 7.11. We have not given the figures in detail be- 
cause in our opinion they are in a sense misleading. We believe the wide range 
is due to the impossibility not only of dating accurately the age of the embryos 
but also of excluding the possibility of injury. There seems now no reason to 
doubt that the pH of embryos, if they could be known to be of the same age, would 
be slimlar vdthin a narrow range. 


On our curve of change in the hydrogen ion concentration, we have 
inserted the points indicative of the change in oxygen consumption 
obtained by Murray (7) as expressive of change in the rate of me- 
tabolism. It is difficult to escape the impression that the two observe, 
while not a parallel, at all events a somewhat similar course. As a 
result of tliis comparison arises the suggestion either that both are 
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expressions of the same underlying process, or that they stand in 
some causal relation to each other. That oxygen consumption 
and lactic acid formation are both expressions of the metabolic func- 
tion, is already known. The fact that the curve expressing the 
change in hydrogen ion concentration takes the form it does in 
respect to Murray’s curve of oxygen utilization raises the question 
of the possibility of the existence of a relation between lactic acid 
production and the concentration of hydrogen ions. We are not in 
possession of measurements which place the formation of lactic acid 
in a determining position in respect to reaction but have been led to 
think of this possibility on account of the facts which have just been 
described. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

We have studied by means of glass electrodes the hydrogen ion 
concentration of the blood of chicken embryos from 8 to 20 days. 
WTien plotted as a curve, the average data show that a constant change 
takes place in the measurement, being acid at the beginning of this 
period and becoming alkaline toward its end. The acid reaction we 
think was characteristic not only of the embryos of fowl, but of the 
fetuses of cats and indeed as Warburg has shown of rapidly growing 
tissue in general. We have suggested the possibility, though we have 
no data to substantiate the suggestion, that the hydrogen ion con- 
centration may under conditions like these, seeing that the curve of 
change resembles that of oxygen consumption, be expressive of 
changes in the rate of metabolism. 
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MICROCATAPHORESIS CELL. 
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(Accepted for publication, October 25, 1928.) 

A mo^fication of the microcataphoresis cell described by Northrop 
and K-unitz has been used by the author for the study of many 
different types of suspensions and of different aspects of electrokmetic 
phenomena, (For a summary and literature review see Abramson: 
Colloid chemistry symposium monograph, No. VI, New York, 192S.) 
The essential differences in construction and use of the apparatus as 
used by the author are briefly described in the following and in Figs. 
1 and 2. 

1. The cell is not only made entirely of glass, as described by 
Northrop and Kunitz, but is so blown that the electrode vessels are 
fused to the cell itself.* 

This is of advantage in that: 

(o) The apparatus is smaller, lighter, more readily handled and is filled with 
no difficulty. 

(6) It can be placed directly on the sliding stage of the microscope and can 
be held in position by two brass extensions which move with the stage. 

(c) It is easily cleaned with cleaning mixture between measurements with no 
other mam'pulation than sliding the entire apparatus out of its support. 

(d) If it be desired to resuspend parUcles which have fallen out, the apparatus 
is simply turned upside down. 

2, Instead of Zn-ZnSOi reversible electrodes it has been found con- 

* Two types of glass cells are available: (1) a cell of soft glass of uniform cross- 
section; (2) a cell of Pyrex or Jena glass d^a^vn out sideways, hut not of uniform 
cross-section. See article in Bibliography for further information. 
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Fig. 2. Schematic view from above. The bars ABCD and EFG are solid glass 
supporting rods. Part of the bar BC (stippled) is curved so that dark-field 
illumination from the side is possible. Shaded F of the rear supporting rod is a 
break in EFG which is sealed ivith a suitable cement. By cementing glass plates 
above and below at the sides I of the cell itself, surfaces are obtained for both 
manual and mechanical manipulation. 


venient to use the following systems, depending on the type of experi- 
ment to be made: 

(a) CU-CUSO4 — electrolyte-free agar 
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(b) Cu-CuSO) — agar in isotonic saline solutions 

(c) Cu-CuSOi — agar in saturated salt solutions like NasSOi and 
KCl. 

The use of agar prevents streaming of the liquid from the electrode 
chamber into the system to be measured. In the case of suspensions 
in systems with high protein concentrations, as in serum, streaming 
occurs incidental to the heavy protein precipitate. This streaming, 
which, makes measurement impossible, can be prevented by an agar 
plug. If the agar plug is electrolyte-free, it is best to allow freshly 
prepared electrodes to stand overnight before use. Othenvise the 
applied electrical force may move the agar, slightly, hut sufficiently 
to cause turbulence. Saturated KCl agar has also been used. In the 
presence of the chloride ion Cu++ is apparently reduced by the copper 
electrode to Cu+. Although the saturated KCl-agar electrode works 
excellently as a Cu Cu"'' electrode, a precipitate on the copper may 
occasionally cause disturbance. Instead of the side arm stop-cocks 
with a ZnSOt reservoir as devised by Northrop and Kunitz, the 
capillary outlets in the diagram ate situated as indicated. These 
facilitate filling the electrode chamber with CUSO 4 solution. They 
are sealed off with a suitable cement after stoppers are in place. 
A suitable diameter for the electrode vessels is 1 cm. The repro- 
ducibility of measurements is considerably enhanced by making 
consecutive experiments at the same point in the cell. Hairs are 
crossed and cemented to the top of the cell with Canada balsam. By 
using the point of crossing of the hairs as a reference mark, it is simple 
to return to the same point. 

3. The calculations of the drop in potential may be accomplished as 
Northrop and Kunitz suggested. It has been found more convenient 
to use the following scheme. It follows from Ohm’s law that E, the 
drop in potential per cm. in the cataphoresis cell is 



where I is the current, R the specific resistance of the suspension and 
q the cross-section of the cell at the point of measurement. Since 
measurement of current prevents errors possible through accidental 
resistances, it is advisable to use the method of calculation as expressed 
in equation ( 1 ) when possible. 
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The movements of the water and particle within the cell follow the 
theory of von Smoluchowski in the case of small e.m.e’s. If there is 
a very high electroendosmotic streaming of the medium, the curve of 
particle velocity may deviate from the well known parabolic form. 
This deviation is in the nature of a diminished return flow in the mid- 
regions of the cell, due perhaps to turbulence phenomena in other parts 
of the system rather than in the cell itself. Except for these anoma- 
lous and mostly avoidable cases, the curve is parabolic. In making 
measurements one should therefore use the lowest e.m.e. possible 
for the degree of accuracy required. When the curve of particle 
velocity at different levels is parabolic, the curve of velocity as 
plotted against level is the same near the fused ends of the cell itself 
(within 1.5 mm.) as in the middle. The stream lines of the liquid 
throughout the cell are therefore uniform. A most useful magnifica- 
tion is that obtained with a Zeiss 28 X ocular and 40 X water im- 
mersion objective. The working distance with this objective is 
1.6 mm. 

SUMMARY. 

A modification of the Northrop-Kunitz microcataphoresis cell is 
described. Although the theory of von Smoluchowski relating to such 
systems is in general followed, certain deviations may be encountered 
which are easily avoided. 

Addendum. — When the cell is used frequently, it may occur that 
the current passing through the system gradually falls. This indicates 
that there is a resistance at some point in the circuit. It can easily 
be shown that this resistance is at the junction of the agar plug and 
the solution in the cell itself. I have found that if the agar plug 
remains in contact with a saturated KCl solution for about 20 minutes, 
the constancy of the current flow is restored. It seems likely that 
a thin semi-insulating film of stop-cock grease on the agar surface may 
be responsible for such erratic behavior of the electrodes. 

I am indebted to Professor L. Michaelis and to Professor H. 
Freundlich for valuable advice received in connection with this 
investigation. 
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The present communication deals with the results of measurements 
of the conductivity of the dried collodion membrane and with some 
accessory experiments which aid in interpreting the conductivity data. 

The measurement of the conductivity of a membrane in equilibrium 
with an electrolyte solution presents certain difBculties which prevent 
determinations throughout all ranges of concentration and which limit 
the number of available electrolytes. Under the conditions of meas- 
urement the membrane forms only a small fraction of the whole path 
of the electric current and the conductivity of the membrane can be 
determined only when the resistance of all other parts of the system is 
relatively negligible or when the resistance of the other parts can be 
measured separately. The latter method is certainly the less depend- 
able and is applicable only when the required correction is small. In 
collecting our data it turned out to be desirable to use two methods of 
making measurements, each method having its own field of appli- 
cation. 

In the first method the ordinary potentiometer outfit used tor 
recording potential differences was utilized. The applied e.m.f. in 
millivolts necessary to produce a standard deflection of the galvanom- 
eter was compared with the E.M.r. required to produce the same 
deflection when the membrane system was replaced by a known resist- 
ance. The membranes used were of the flat type previously described 
but in which the membrane was fixed to the end of a straight glass 
cylinder about 1 inch in diameter instead of over a bell jar. A meas- 
urement of the resistance was performed with a glass cylinder carrying 
no membrane, i.e., with a free open end, and then with a membrane 
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in place, the electrolyte solution being the same in both cases. The 
difference between the two readings gave the resistance of the mem- 
brane. The membrane was kept constantly in the solution being 
investigated until readings successively constant over several days indi- 
cated that equilibrium had been attained. According to the nature 
of the solution one or several weeks were required for this purpose. 
The readings obtained under a given condition did not show any drift 
from the moment at which the electric current was closed, over a 
period of several minutes. So it is obvious that we are measuring real 
ohmic resistance and that no appreciable polarizing counterelectro- 
motive force during the time of reading is established which might 
produce an additional apparent resistance. 

This method proved to be suitable for recording the conductivity 
in solutions of neutral salts such as KCl and LiCl within a range of 
concentration from 1 .0 N to about 0.01 N. In more dilute solutions the 
resistance of the solution itself was so high as to render correction 
unsatisfactory. It became evident that the resistance of the mem- 
brane was not a constant proportion of the resistance of the whole 
system. In high concentrations the membrane resistance was many 
times greater than that of the adjacent solutions. In very dilute 
solutions the two figures were of the same order of magnitude. On 
the other hand in the special case of HCl the membrane resistance was 
so low even in high dilutions as to make the required correction unsatis- 
factory. The results of these experiments carried out with eight dif- 
ferent membranes have been brought together in Fig. I. The rela- 
tive resistances of the membranes are plotted as ordinates; the 
abscissae give the negative logarithm of the concentration. It will be 
seen that with HCl in all ranges of concentration the resistance is very 
low, so low that the relatively large corrections involved rob the fig- 
ures of any absolute meaning. But it is evident in a striking way 
that the conductivity with HCl is enormously greater than with either 
KCl or LiCl. In the experiments with these latter salts it will be seen 
that the resistance with KCl is always much less than that with LiCl, 
that with both salts the resistance increases as the concentration 
decreases and that with neither is there proportionality between the 
resistance and concentration except, perhaps, in solutions more con- 
centrated than f normal. The experiments with very dilute solu- 
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Fig. 1. Showing the relative resistances of the dried collodion membrane in 
contact wUh diSerent electrolyte solutions as determined by the first method 
described in this paper. The experiments from which the figure was drawn were 
performed with eight different membranes; in most instances more than one 
determination was made. Since the resistances of these membranes under 
equal conditions differed widely (2S,000-E0,000 ohms in 0.01 n KCl) the figures 
have been brought within the scope of a single chart by setting the average re- 
sistance of each membrane in 0.01 N K.C1 equal to 100 and plotting the points 
proportionally. 
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tions have not been included in the chart because of the inaccuracies 
attending such determinations. Because of the same sources of error 
it is not desirable to consider the figures obtained as absolute values 
for the membrane resistances; nevertheless they will prove serviceable 
when regarded as approximations. 

The second method of measuring the membrane resistance was 
essentially the use of a Kohlrausch bridge with an alternating current 
produced by a generator of 1,000 cycles. Compensation was effected 
with the aid of a telephone receiver. In producing a satisfactory tone 
minimum it was often necessary to balance the capacity involved in the 
membrane-electrolyte system by means of a variable condenser in the 
corresponding arm of the bridge. The membrane was one of the usual 
flat type prepared on a bell jar frame. After complete drying the 
membrane was cut out and sealed with collodion between two rubber 
washers. The whole was then clamped between the two halves of the 
conductivity cell (Fig. 2). Each half cell contained a circular plati- 
num electrode so arranged that when the cell was put together its sur- 
face would lie within several millimeters of that of the membrane. 
The electrode was of such a size as just to allow space at its periphery 
for free circulation of the solutions under observation. The distance 
of the electrode from the membrane was as small as possible in order 
that the resistance of the liquid outside the membrane might form as 
small a part as possible of the resistance of the whole system. This 
condition is fulfilled only with membranes of high resistance and is of 
course totally inapplicable to the more usual type of collodion mem- 
brane. The electrolyte solution being investigated was renewed 
every day until the readings became constant. According to the 
nature of the solution 3 days to more than a week were necessary for 
this purpose. The results with any definite solution could be repro- 
duced after some months except for the fact that all resistance data 
tended to become a little lower as time went on. Obviously the mem- 
brane permeability was a little increased in the course of several 
months. It is surprizing that this deterioration was as slight as it was 
when the long contact with such solutions as 0.5 N HCl is considered. 

This method also proved to be applicable only in limited ranges of 
concentration. Although no upper limit exists there is a very interest- 
ing lower limit. For example, with HCl when in the course of weeks 
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the concentration is lowered more and more a resistance is finally 
reached which no longer increases with decrease in concentration. 
Actually in 0.1 N solution a value of 7,150 ohms was obtained, in 0.01 
N solution a value of 22,000 ohms and in 0.001 N solution 26,000 ohms. 
At this point the 0.001 N HCl solution was replaced by distilled water. 




Fig. 2. 


An immediate reading of 160,000 ohms was obtained but in the course 
of some hours this value had decreased to 30,000 ohms. It was then 
found that no matter how often fresh distilled water was introduced 
the final resistance of the system after some hours was the same — about 
30,000 ohms. The only interpretation possible seemed to be that 
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some substance liberated by a slow process of disintegration within the 
membrane was fixing the level of resistance. 

Experiments with other electrolytes, KCl, NaCl and LiCI, likewise 
disclosed a maximum level of resistance but these levels were quite 
different from each other and all different from that obtained with 
HCl. The conductivity of the membrane in 0.5 N NaCl was smaller 
than the limiting value for the HCl solutions regardless of the degree 
of dilution and that for LiCl was still lower (55,000 ohms). These 
observations have provided us with the criteria necessary to evaluate 
our results. They have led us to conclude that it is never justifiable 
to draw conclusions from conductivity data when the dilution of a 
particular electrolyte is such that the limiting resistance is approached. 
For in this case we are no longer dealing with the effect of dilution 
but with some inherent property of collodion itself. 

The results of these experiments have been listed in Table I. With 
the above mentioned criteria in mind we can state that with HCl in 
the region of 1.0 n the conductivity is approximately proportional to 
the concentration. In higher dilutions proportionality no longer exists 
but because of the limiting resistance which is approached these 
figures have no satisfactory interpretation. With KCl the resistance 
is enormously greater than with HCl. Even in a solution as concen- 
trated as 0.5 N a value of 20,000 olims or more is reached. Although 
the limiting resistance value for a KCl solution is a little higher than 
for one of HCl, still the resistance even in the 0.5 N solution is so liigh 
that no accurate evaluation of conductivity is possible. But it can be 
stated that the membrane resistance in a 0.5 N KCl solution is at least 
17 times as great as in an HCl solution of the same concentration and 
probably much more. In the same way we can conclude that the 
resistance of the same membrane in a 0.5 N LiCl solution is at least 40 
times as great as in the corresponding HCl solution. 

In reviewing the figures obtained by the two methods just outlined 
it is evident that the first method yielded little that was not more 
satisfactorily obtained by the second. In the second method the use 
of an alternating current assured the absence of even slight polari- 
zation effects and the closeness of the platinum electrodes to the mem- 
brane surface rendered the resistance of the solution surrounding the 
membrane negligible as compared with the membrane resistance. 
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It was thus possible to make measurements with HCl solutionswhich 
were not possible by the first method and we became conscious of 
the limiting resistance values, — values which must have modified 
the results obtained by the first method. However, because of the 
cost of the conductivity cell and the length of time (many months) 
required for a complete series of observations the figures obtained by 
the second method concern only one sample of membrane. By the 
first method we were able to work with a number of different samples 
of membrane. The results obtained by this method when interpreted 
in the light of the criteria established by the second ate quite satis- 
factory for approximate estimations and show the variations with 
different specimens of membrane. 


TABtE I. 

Resistance as Determined by the Second Method {Alternating Current). 


Temperature 23*C. 


Motar coneestralioa ol electrolyte 



1 

1/2 

1/4 

)/10 

1/100 

1/1,000 

HCl 

650 

1,240 

22,500 

41 .000 

55.000 


1 7,100 
75,000 

22,500 

30,000 

KCl 1 

55,000 

Naa i 




LiCl 

1 












A study of all the data obtained leads us to believe that in solutions 
more concentrated than n/10 HCl, n/4 KCl or n/3 LiCl the con- 
ductivity was approximately proportional to the concentration of the 
electrolyte. It is to be emphasized that this is not the case in the 
more dilute concentrations. Here, however, the diminishing mobility 
of the anion, as shown in previous communications, might have 
altered this proportionality appreciably. Furthermore it is evident 
that there is an enormous difference in the conductivity of different 
electrolytes, the conductivity decreasing in the order HCl >KC1 > 
NaCl > LiCl, the differences being many times greater than if no 
membrane were present. 

In attempting to interpret the data obtained we were faced with 
two questions. (1) Were the differences in conductivity due entirely 
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to differences in tiie specific mobilities of the various cations i 
the membrane? (2) Might not it be that the degree to whi 
electrolyte could enter the pores of a membrane depended o 
nature of the electrolyte? This latter question was especialb 
gested by the results of our experiments on the diffusion of nor 
trolytes. It was here shown that the relatively slow diffusioi 
large molecule, such as glucose, when compared with the many 
more rapid diffusion of a smaller molecule, such as acetone, ws 
to the fact that relatively few pores in the membrane were 
enough to permit the entry of the larger glucose molecules. 

In order to gather data which would enable us to decide be 
these possibilities it became desirable to determine the actual 
trolyte content of membranes after thorough soaking in dif 
electrolyte solutions. After numerous trials the following m 
was finally adopted. The chlorides of the various cations were sel 
because of the accuracy with which the electrolyte content cor 
determined by titration of chlorine. Relatively concentrated 
tions (0.5 n) were used in order to obtain a sufficient quanti 
electrolyte for satisfactory analysis. A membrane of the ordinar 
jar type was allowed to stand for several days in contact wit 
particular chloride solution under investigation in order that its 
might become saturated with the electrolyte solution. At th 
of this time the membrane and bell jar were thoroughly washed 
distilled water to remove all traces of surface solution. We di- 
believe that washing could remove any appreciable part of the 
trolyte within the membrane pores because of the known fact th£ 
diffusion of an electrolyte through these membranes against pure i 
is extremely slow. This belief was made certain by the analyses \ 
showed the same electrolyte content whether the membrane we 
contact with the washing water for 1 or several minutes. The i 
brane was now placed between two 0.1 n solutions of clilorid( 
sodium nitrate and an electric current passed by means of plat 
electrodes in such a direction that anions would migrate to the ini 
of the beU jar. During the firk minutes of the experiment the 
anion carr 3 dng current would be Cl“; as the experiment continue 
and less would be carried by Cl“ and more and more by I 
We therefore interrupted the experiment from time to time, introc 
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fresh nitrate solutions and analyzed the solution from the anode com- 
partment for its content of chlorine. This content became rapidly less 
•with succeecUng extractions. From the results we could plot a curve, 
the asymptote of wliich represented the original electrolyte content 
of the membrane for the solution being investigated. As an example 



Fig. 3. This chart shows the result ol one experiment in which the total 
electrolyte content o£ the membrane C-6 was determined after several days con* 
tact with a 0.5 n solution of K,C1. Kepeated extractions of Cl~ were made with 
a current of constant intensity (4 X 10"* amperes) , the sum of these values being 
plotted as the total Cl" extraction in a given time. The asymptote of the curv’e 
represents the value of the electrolyte content, 

one of these curves obtained with KCl is shown in Fig. 3. Several 
experiments were made with each solution in order to establish the 
constancy of the results. Two membranes were used,— one for 
comparing HCl and KCl, the other for contrasting KCl and LiCl. 
The results of individual experiments together with the average results 
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liave been listed in Tables IT and HE. It will be seen that the elec- 
trolyte content of a membrane in equilibrium with 0.5 n HCl is approxi- 
mately tbe same as with KCl. With LiCI the content is approxi- 
mately half that with KCl. 


DISCUSSION. 

"^Tien we bring together the results of conductivity measurements 
and those concerned with the electrolj^e content of the membrane 
it will be seen that with HCl and KCl there is a great difference in 


TABLE n. 

Elecirolyfe Content of Membrane C-6 in Contact with OJ n Solutions, 


HCl 

xa 

nillimcls 

nillirucis 

0.044 

0.045 

0.041 

0.047 


Results of experiments vith one membrane in vrhich the total electroIj*te con- 
tent was determined after several days contact with 0.5 K solutions of HCl and 
LiQ. The electrolj'te content is essentiall)* the same with the two electrolytes. 


TABLE m. 

Electrolyte Content of Membrane I-l in Contact with OJ x Solutions. 


KQ 

LiCl 

Tr.lUltr.oU 

riiUimls 

0.019 

0.011 

0.020 



0.010 


Results of experiments with one membrane in which the total electrolyte 
content was determined after several days contact with 0,5 K solutions of KCl 
and LiCI. The electrolj’te content of the membrane with KCl is almost the double 
of that with LiCI. 

conductixdty whereas the electrol 3 ri;e conteiit is essentially the same. 
In this case then we must conclude that the difference in conductivity 
is due almost entirely to differences in mobilitjL On the other hand 
with KCl and LiCI the differences in conductmty correspond fairly 
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well with the differences in the membrane electrolyte content, — the 
conductivity and electrolyte content with K.C1 being roughly the dou- 
ble of that with LiCl. Here it is apparent that no unusual change in 
mobility need be assumed to explain the result. Inasmuch as for the 
reasons already given conductivity measurements of the dried collo- 
dion membrane do not possess the highest order of accuracy and be- 
cause the measurements of conductivity and those of the membrane 
electrolyte content were necessarily made with different samples of 
membrane, it is not desirable to treat the comparative results in a 
strictly quantitative way. Nevertheless they are quite sufficient for a 
few general conclusions concerning the behavior of these membranes 
with different electrolyte solutions. 

An understanding of the facts just presented may be had by con- 
sidering the same factors used for explaining the differences in the 
diffusion of non-electrolytes. The pores of the dried collodion mem- 
brane are not of uniform size and the membrane is therefore not uni- 
formly permeable to molecular particles of different sizes. When 
dealing with strong electrolytes the participation of undissociated 
molecules can be neglected. An anion cannot migrate independently 
of its cation and therefore a given electrolyte can utilize only those 
pores large enough to allow the passage of the larger of its ions. Ionic 
volume is determined not by atomic weight but by the extent to which 
the particular ions are hydrated. We are aware that according to the 
Born theory the water shell surrounding an ion does not represent a 
fixed stoichiometric quantity, but nevertheless all of our concepts of 
the hydration of ions are based on supposed differences in the volume 
of the surrounding water shells. We may imagine the sphere of water 
which sticks so fast to the ion as to resist its separation with a definite 
force to be different for different kinds of ion. In so far we may speak 
of differences of volume of the water shell for different ions even though 
the magnitude of such a volume may not be strictly definable. The 
results of our experiments are quite in accord with the generally ac- 
cepted ideas concerning the degree to which the various ions are 
hydrated. With HCl the H+ ion is certainly not bigger than the 
hydrated Cl~ ion and the quantity of HCl entering a membrane is 
determined solely by the volume of the Cl~ ion. With KCl the vol- 
ume of the K+ ion is at least not greater than that of the Cl~ ion and 
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tlie latter again determines the quantity of electrolyte which can enter 
the membrane. In accord with this we found the membrane elec- 
trolyte content to be the same with HCl and KCl. On the other 
hand with LiCl the hydrated Li"^ ion is larger than the hydrated Cl' 
ion and it is now the cation which will limit the quantity of electrolyte 
entering the membrane. In correspondence with this we found the 
membrane electrolyte content to be much less with LiCl than with 
either KCl or HCl. 

Thus it would seem that two factors are operative in determining 
the specific conductivity of a membrane in equilibrium with a given 
electrol3d;e solution. In the first place the conductivity wiU depend 
upon the number of membrane pores large enough to allow the entry 
of the ions of the electrolyte. But even with different electrolytes 
which utilize the same membrane pores the ionic mobility and thus 
the conductivity, because of variations in specific frictional resist- 
ance, is much more highly dependent on molecular size than would be 
true if no membrane were present. 

SUMMARY. 

Two methods of measuring the electrical conductivity of the dried 
collodion membrane in contact with an electrolyte solution are de- 
scribed and the results of such measurements with different electro- 
lytes in different ranges of concentration recorded. Some of the 
difficulties encountered in malring these measurements are out- 
lined. Of special mterest was the fact that each membrane with each 
electrolyte showed a maximum level of resistance at a certaia point 
in the dilution scale, a level which was not surpassed by further 
dilution. It is believed that this level was fixed by the collodion 
itself rather than by the contiguous electrolyte solution. Its existence 
limited the results available for reasonable interpretation. In rela- 
tively concentrated solutions the conductivity was shown to be 
approximately proportional to the concentration. With different 
electrolytes in the same concentration it was shown that the con- 
ductivities varied much more than in simple solutions without a 
membrane and that they fell in the order HCl > KCl > NaCl > LiCl. 

A method was described whereby the electrolyte content of a mem- 
brane in contact with different chloride solutions could be determined. 
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It was shown that a membrane saturated with either O.S N HCl or 0.5 
N K.C1 had practically the same total electrolyte content whereas the 
same membrane in contact with O.S N LiCl contained only half the 
quantity. These results were used in interpreting the conductivity 
data, the evidence presented strongly suggesting that two factors are 
operative in causing the widely divergent conductivities recorded with 
different electrolytes. The first factor depended on the quantity of 
electrolyte which can enter the membrane pores, a quantity dependent 
on the size of the pores and the volume of the larger of the two hy- 
drated ions of the electrolyte. This factor was the chief one in deter- 
mining the difference in conductivity between KCl and LiCl. The 
second factor was concerned with differences in the mobility of the 
various cations within the membrane brought about by friction 
between the moving ions and the pore walls. With KCl and HCl 
the quantity of electrolytes entering the membrane was in each case 
the same, being determined by the size of the larger Cl" ion. The 
widely different conductivity values were explained as due to the 
changes in the mobility of the two cations within the membrane pores. 




STUDIES ON PERMEABILITY OF MEMBRANES. 

Vm. The Behavior or the Dried Collodion Membrane toward 
Bivalent Cations. 

Bv A. A. WEECH AND L. MICSAELIS. 

(From tht Laboratory of Research iledicine, lleiical Clinic, The Johns Bopkins 
University, Baltimore.) 

(Accepted for publication, August 22, 1928.) 

Our previous studies of the behavior of the dried collodion mem- 
brane toward electrolytes have been made chiefly with the mono- 
valent cations, H+, Li+, Na+ and K.+. We have reported the results 
of electric transfer experiments, conductivity measurements, po- 
tentiometric studies and measurements of the total electrolyte content 
of the membrane pores. During the course of these various studies a 
lew observations were made concerning the behavior of some mem- 
branes with bivalent cations, chiefly Ca++. The results of these 
observations were somewhat different from what we had expected 
and at the same time we did not feel able to explain them satisfactorily. 
Now, however, in the light of more fully developed ideas concerning 
the structure of the membranes the results begin to have a definite 
meaning and indeed provide additional evidence in favor of these 
ideas. We shall give first the experimental results and then discusss 
briefly their significance. 

Experimental Results. 

1. The Potential Difference of Concentration Chains with the Chlo- 
rides of Bivalent Cations. — In measuring the p.d. established across 
the dried collodion membrane with 0.1 N and 0.01 N solutions of cal- 
cium chloride, the results are at first exceedingly inconstant and only 
after a period of 3 to 4 days, during which time the solutions are 
frequently renewed, is it possible to obtain readings which are in any 
way constant. One must also be sure that the calcium chloride 
used is not contaminated with salts of any of the monovalent cations 
487 
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as the relatively slight potential effects due to the former might be 
totally hidden by the effect of the latter. It is advisable to use a 
system of intermediary bridges such as has been previously described 
in order that the solutions in direct contact with the membrane may 
not be contaminated with KCl from the agar bridges. When these 
precautions are taken it is possible after some days to obtain suc- 
cessive readings which agree within 2 or 3 millivolts. This degree of 
accuracy is sufficient for our purposes although less than one can obtain 
with salts of the monovalent cations. The slight fluctuation of the 
results is due probably in part to the presence of small amounts of 
impurities, in part to the fact that the much higher resistance of the 
membrane in calcium chloride solution lowers the sensitivity of the 
galvanometer and in part to the lowered permeability of the mem- 
branes to the Ca++ itself, a feature which will be discussed later. In 
one membrane which had a previously determined CoP value of 49 
millivolts (p.D. between 0,1 N and 0.01 n KCl solutions) a final result 
of about —IS millivolts was obtained. The negative sign is used 
because the more dilute of the solutions was negative instead of posi- 
tive as in the case of the monovalent cations. This membrane ex- 
hibited essentially the same potential difference when placed between 
0.1 N and 0.01 N solutions of barium chloride, namely about —14.5 
millivolts. In another membrane whose CoP value was 46 millivolts 
the calcium concentration potential was about — 13 millivolts. These 
figures are almost in agreement with that of — 18 millivolts reported 
by Fujita and hlichaelis for the same concentration chain without 
membrane. So the effect of the membrane upon the potential differ- 
ence appears negligible in this case, 

2. Electric Transfer Experiments . — The method of performing these 
experiments has been previously described. When the solutions on 
the two sides of the membrane are calcium nitrate and sodium chloride 
the current can be so arranged that the only ions within the membrane 
are Ca++ and Cl~, migrating in opposite directions. In our experi- 
ments the chlorine entering the anode compartment was determined 
by titration with 0.01 N silver nitrate in the presence of potassium 
chromate as previously described and the calcium entering the cathode 
chamber estimated by the Kramer-Tisdall blood technique. In our 
first experiments performed with electrolytes in concentration of 
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0.02 N we were not able to obtain a satisfactory agreement between 
the total transfer as calculated from the current , passed and that 
actually found by analysis. For this reason these figures cannot be 
used for a critical analysis but it was evident in all of the experiments 
that more of the curent was transported by Cl“ than by Ca++, this 
result being the reverse of that obtained with the monovalent cations. 
Here it will be recalled that the transfer number of the anion in all 
dilutions was less than 0.5 and that the greater the dilution the smaller 
it became. 

The results of our experiments in 0.1 N concentration were more 
satisfactory because of a relatively good agreement between the total 


TABLE 1. 


Ezperitnent 

No. 

Current 

intciuity 

Tuae 

Total 
transfer by 
oalcufaboa 

CWorine 

transferred 

Cak'um 

transfened 

Total 
transfer by 
aoatysts 

Transfer 
number of 
anion 


taiUiiraperei 

miB. 

niUieqwta^ 

tend 

milliraoU 

n'UiequttC' 

lenU 

miUUquha- 

Itnts 

Cl- .. . 
iCa** + cr 

89 

2 

30 



o.oiso 


0.513 

90 

2 

30 


Bfi il 

0.0156 

0.0326 

0.521 • 

91 

2 

30 

0.0373 

MEi ^ 

0 0146 

0.0333 

0.561 

92 

2 

30 

0.0373 

0.0210 

0.0146 

■0.0356 


93 

2 

30 

0.0373 

0.0218 

0.0152 

0.0370 

0.589 


Results of electric transfer experiments with calcium; 0.1 N calcium nitrate 
in anode compartment; 0.1 n sodium chloride in cathode compartment. 


transfers as calculated and as determined by analysis. These results 
have been listed in Table I. It will be seen that in every instance the 
transfer number, expressed in equivalents, of chlorine is close to 0.5 
and in general tends to be a little greater than this. All of these 
e.xperiments were performed with a single membrane (C-1) with a 
CoP of value of about 49 millivolts. 

3. Conductivity Measurements . — ^The difficulties of obtaining reliable 
measurements of the conductivity of the dried collodion membrane 
and the limited range of concentration which provides figures suitable 
for reasonable interpretation have beeen discussed in a previous 
communication. It will be recalled that our comparative experiments 
were performed in 0.5 N concentration. The membrane resistance in 
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HCl was at least 15 times less than in KCl, the order of resistances 
being HCl < KCl < NaCl < LiCl. With CaCl^ an exceptionally 
high resistance was encountered and the results obtained cannot be 
regarded as having any absolute meaning. Suffice it to say that the 
resistance of a membrane in CaCh is much greater even than in 
LiCl, 

4. Total Electrolyte Content of Pores . — The method of estimating 
the total electrolyte content of the membrane pores by making re- 
peated extractions with the electric current has already been de- 
scribed, The results obtained by this method indicated that a 
membrane has essentially the same electrolyte content when im- 
mersed in a solution of KCl as in one of HCl, but that in a solution of 
the same concentration of LiCl this content is only half as large. 
The same sample of membrane used in these previously reported 
experiments was also tested in 0.5 N solution of CaCls. Here a much 
lower total electrolyte content was obtained than with any of the 
chlorides of monovalent cations. It was found that the same mem- 
brane in contact with the CaCL solution contained only 20 per cent 
as much chloride ion as when in contact with LiCl and only 10 per cent 
as much as when wetted with a KCl solution. 

DISCUSSION. 

By viewing together the several experimental items just outlined 
it is possible to obtain an understanding of the behavior of the dried 
collodion membrane toward the calcium ion and probably toward the 
bivalent ions in general. The exceedingly small electromotive forces 
arising from concentration chains indicate that in the case of 
CaCIo the equivalent mobilities of the anion and cation within the 
membrane pores are essentially the same. As this is the same condi- 
tion which exists in a free aqueous solution when no membrane is 
present we may state that the membrane exerts no effect in altering 
the relative mobilities of the anion and the cation. The same con- 
clusion may be drawn from the results of the electric transfer experi- 
ments in which the transfer niunber of the anion, expressed in terms 
of equivalents (not molarity), 0.5 or slightly greater corresponds 
closely with the slightly negative potential arising in concentration 
chains. A diffusion chain of m/10 and m/100 CaCh should have, on 
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the assumption of the equivalent mobility of Ca to equalize the one of 
Cl, an E.ii.r. of —18 millivolts (the more dilute solution being nega- 
tive). The experimentally found value of —14 millivolts in pres- 
ence of the collodium membrane shows that a statement saying that 
the equivalent mobilities of Ca and Cl are equal within the membrane, 
is legitimate to a rather fair degree of accuracy. So the effect of the 
membrane, as to lower the relative mobility of the anion, vanishes 
when the cation is bivalent. Here any membrane effect disappears. 
The question at once arises as to which of the two actions is responsible 
for the equality. (1) Has tlie membrane acted so as to decrease the 
.mobility of calcium to the same extent as it decreases the mobility of 
chlorine in the case of the chlorides of the monovalent cations? If this 
explanation be the correct one we need suppose no unusual behavior 
of the anion. (2) In the presence of calcium, is the specific effect of 
the membrane in retarding the mobility of chlorine abolished? If this 
were the proper explanation equality of transfer numbers would result 
because the chloride ion would move faster in the pressence of calcium 
than in the presence of monovalent cations. The extremely high 
electrical resistance of a membrane in equilibrium with a solution of 
calcium chloride, as measured in our conductivity experiments, 
indicates that the mobilities of both calcium and chlorine are very 
much decreased within the membrane and that the mmn action is to 
decrease the mobility of calcium rather than to increase that of 
chlorine. 

The results of experiments in which the total electrolyte content of 
a membrane immersed in a solution of CaCb was compared with the 
content when immersed in KCl and LiCl indicate that the main 
reason for the low mobility of calcium is not that the membrane exerts 
any specific action on individual cations and decreases their mobility 
within the pores but that the membrane is highly impermeable to the 
calcium ion itself. The explanation for this impermeability is un- 
doubtedly the same as that which we have already advanced to 
explain the slow rate of diffusion of glucose as compared with glycerol 
and acetone. Only a small fraction of the total pore area is distributed 
among pores large enough to permit the passage of the calcium ion. 
This concept as applied to electrolytes has already been elaborated 
in connection with the discussion of the difference in membrane 
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conductmties in HCl, KCl, NaCl and LiCl. We pointed out that 
the volume of an ion must be regarded as including the surrounding 
water shell and that the number of membrane pores able to transport 
an electroljde is determined by that one of its ions which has the 
greater volume: Inas m uch as the hydrated calcium ion is consider- 
abl}’- larger than the h 3 ’-drated ions of either hydrogen, potassium, 
chlorine, sodium or lithium it follows not only that the quantity of 
electrol 5 ’’te (CaCh) able to penetrate the membrane will be deter- 
mined by the volume of the hydrated calcium ion and be independent 
of the chlorine ion but also that the conductivity and total electrolyte 
content must be less than with an}'- of the other electrolytes mentioned. 

In a previous paper we have given our reasons for believing that a 
certain range of pore sizes exists throughout which there is a rapid 
change in the actual mobility of the anion. All experiences have 
tended to show that when the pores are relatively large in size the 
specific effect of the membrane in retarding the mobility of anions is 
abolished or rendered so small that it escapes observation. Now, in 
the case of calcium chloride it would be seen that the large size of the 
hydrated calcium ion allows the salt to pass through the membrane 
only by way of the largest pores and that these pores are too large to 
e.xert any appreciable effect on the mobility of the chloride ion. For 
this reason large potential differences in concentration chains are not 
observed and electric transfer experiments show that both the anion 
and the cation have transfer numbers close to 0.5, when expressed in 
equivalents. 


SUMMARY. 

A study of the beha-vior of the dried collodion membrane toward the 
bivalent calcium ion showed that: 

1. There is almost no potential difference established across a 
membrane separating two calcium chloride solutions of 0.1 and 0.01 
N concentrations. 

2. The transfer numbers of chlorine and calcium, as measured in 
electrical transfer e.xperiments, are both close to 0.5. 

3. A sample of membrane in equilibrimn with a solution of calcium 
chloride has an extremely high electrical resistance, greater than is 
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observed with solutions of the chlorides of nny of the monovalent 
cations. 

4. The total electrolyte content of a membrane in equilibrium with a 
solution of calcium chloride was only 20 per cent of that observed 
when the solution was lithium chloride, and 10 per cent of that found 
when the solution was potassium chloride. 

In explaining these various results it is supposed that (1), (2) and 
(3) are all the result of (4), that is, of the inability of the calcium ion 
to penetrate any but the largest of the membrane pores. As the total 
quantity of electrolyte able to penetrate the membrane is very small 
the electrical conductivity must also be very small. Moreover, the 
few larger pores that are large enough to transport the hydrated 
calcium ion are too large to exert any appreciable effect in decreasing 
the mobility of the anion. Thus the membrane has no effect in 
modifying the potentials established across concentration chains 
with CaClj and the transfer numbers determined experimentally are 
what one would expect if no membrane were present. 




ANNOUNCEMENT 

Volumo VIII of The Journal of General Physiology is a memorial 
to its founder, Dr. Jacques Loeb. This volume contains papers by 
Dr. Loeb's pupils and his associates, together with a portrait and a 
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Inlroduclion. 

About 6 years ago the writer* reported the results of hydrogen 
electrode titrations and conductivity titrations of gelatin with hydro- 
chloric acid. These experiments led to the conclusion that 1 gm. of 
gelatin was capable of combining with 8.6 to 8.9 X 10~* equivalents of 
HCl. The latter figure appeared to represent a maximum which was 
not exceeded even in the presence of a large excess of acid. In this 
earlier work the experimental data were corrected on the assumption 
that gelatin was isoelectric and combined with no measurable acid 
at pH 4.V0. Hence the validity of the figure for the combining 
capacity is limited by this assumption, as weil as by the fact that it 
was obtained only with gelatin obtained from one particular source 
(Peter Cooper’s Glue Factory) and purified in one particular way 
(Loeb’s method of washing). 

The difierence between purified gelatins of different origin was 
brought out by the work of Kracmer and Dexter* in their study of 
the effect of pH on the light-scattering capacity of gelatin sols and 
gels. They assumed the pH where this effect was at a maximum to be 

* Hitchcock, D. I., (a) J. Gen. Physiol., 1921-22, iv, 733; (b) J. Gen. Physiol., 
1923-24, vi, 95; (c) J. Gen. Physiol., 1922-23, v, 383; (d) J. Gen. Physiol., 192'3-24, 
vi, 201. 

* Kraemer, E. O., and Dexter, S. T., J. Phys. Chem., 1927, xxxi, 764. 
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that of the isoelectric point, and found this pH to be close to 5 for 
hide gelatins, 5.5 for an ossein gelatin, and 8 for a pigskin gelatin. 
They concluded that previous estimates of the isoelectric point of 
hide gelatins were too low, and showed that many of the data of 
previous workers were not inconsistent with an isoelectric point at 
pH 5. 

The combining capacity of “Difco” gelatin, purified by Loeb’s 
method, was found by Chapman, Greenberg, and Schmidt® to be 10.4 
X 10“'* equivalents of acid dye per gram of gelatin. They suggested 
that the writer’s lower figures were due to the fact that the second basic 
groups of lysine, arginine and histidine were only 80 to 90 per cent 
dissociated (combined with H+) in HCl even at pH 1, If this is true 
for these groups in gelatin, the curve of combined H+ in HCl should 
not be horizontal between pH 2 and 1, but still ascending. 

The present paper records an attempt to locate more exactly the 
isoelectric point of a gelatin from the same source as that used in the 
earlier experiments, to determine whether or not its combination 
curve with hydrogen ion is horizontal between pH 2 and 1, and to 
determine as exactly as possible the' extent of its combining capacity 
for each of the ions of hydrochloric acid. The latter determinations 
have been made by electromotive force measurements of a cell with- 
out liquid junction, of the type used in exact thermodynamic studies in 
inorganic chemistry, but not previously used, so far as the writer is 
aware, in studies of protein solutions. 


n. 

Isoelectric Point. 

The gelatin used in this work was part of a single 5 pound package of Cooper’s 
gelatin, purchased from Peter Cooper’s Glue Factory, Gowanda, N. Y. It was 
purified in 50 gm. lots by Loeb’s method of washing, as improved by Northrop and 
Kunitz.* It was dried by alcohol and ether in the air. Solutions containing 
about 13 per cent gelatin by weight were prepared by dissolving 50 gm. of this air- 
dry preparation in 250 cc. of distilled water. The exact concentration of each 
stock solution was obtained by weighing the solution delivered at 40° by a 10 cc. 

® Chapman, L. M., Greenberg, D. M., and Schmidt, C. L. A., / • Biol. Client., 
1927, Lxxii, 707. 

* Northrop, J. H., and Kunitz, M., J. Gen. Physiol., 1927-28, xi, 477. 
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pipette, and evaporating to dryness another sample delivered by the same pipette 
under the same condiUons. Dry weights were considered constant when they 
decreased less than 0.2 per cent per day, which was the case after 5 to IS days at 
U0®C. This gelatin was analyzed for total nitrogen by the Kjcldahl method, and 
foimd to contain 18.0 per cent N on a dry weight basis. Its ash content was 
found to be 0.04 per cent, which may be compared with the value 0.1 per cent 
obtained® for gelatin purified by Loeb’s original method. Its freedom from elec- 
trolytes may also be inferred from the conductivity data given in Table I. 

The isoelectric point of the gelatin used in this work was determined 
by two methods, the pH of minimum osmotic pressure and the pH of 


TABLE I. 

Specific ConduclivUy at 30'* of Purified Gelatin in Distilled Water. 


Concentration o( geiatin, 

gm. per 1000 gm. HiO 

1 Specific conductivity, 10^ X teciprocftl oHmi 

Solution 

1 Water 

1 miTerence 

52.1 

2.98* 



89.3 




156.0 





* Twice distilled water, 
t Once distilled water. 


maximum turbidity. Osmotic pressure measurements were made at 
30®C., essentially as described by Loeb,* using 1 per cent and 2 per cent 
gelatin solutions whose pH was varied by very small additions of HCl 
or NaOH. The differences in level of the inside and outside solutions 
were measured to the nearest millimeter after 1 or 2 days. Each 
reading was corrected by subtracting the capillary rise of water in 
the tubes used, about 6 mm. The concentration of gelatin inside 
each membrane was determined by dry weight determinations, and 
the results were brought to a common basis by dividing the corrected 
height in millimeters of solution by the concentration of gelatin in 
grams per kilo of water. The pH values were obtained with bubbling 
hydrogen electrodes at 30°C., and are based on Scatchard’s valued 

® Loeb, J., J. Am. C/iem. Soc,, 1922, 213. 

® Loeb, J., Proteins and the theory of colloidal behavior, New York and London, 
Ist edition, 1922; 2nd edition, 1924. 

^ Scatchard, G., /. Am. C/icm.Soc.t 1925, xlvii, 096. 
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of 0.841 for the activity coefficient of H+ in 0.1 M HCl (pH = 
1.075) . This standard is 0.04 pH higher than that previously used by 
the writer. Liquid contact was made by bridges of saturated KCl in 
agar-agar, and liquid junction potentials were assumed constant. 
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Fig. 1. Effect of pH on osmotic pressure of gelatin solutions near the isoelectric 
point. Ordinates are osmotic pressures in millimeters of water divided by concen- 
trations in grams gelatin per kilo of water. Absciss® are pH values. Circles 
represent experiments with about 10 gm. gelatin per 1000 gm. HsO; crosses repre- 
sent experiments at twice this concentration. The points indicate that the mini- 
mum osmotic pressure, and hence the isoelectric point of this gelatin, was located 
at pH 5.02 ± 0.05. 

The pH values obtained with these agar bridges differed by less than 
0.01 pH from those obtained with a liquid junction made around a 
ground glass stopper. 

The results of six osmotic pressure experiments are plotted against 
pH in Fig. 1. The points show no minimum in the vicinity of pH 
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4.7, but indicate that this sample of gelatin was isoelectric at pH 5.02 
±0.05. 

Confirmation of this iocation of the isoelectric point of the gelatin 
used was obtained from observations of the effect of pH on the opacity 
of gels. The pH was varied by small additions of HCl or NaOH, and 
measured, as described above, at 30°. No attempt was made to get 
quantitative photometric measurements of the scattered light, but the 
gel of maximum turbidity was located by inspection of 10 cc. samples 
in test-tubes after standing overnight in a refrigerator at about 8°C. 
The results arc given in Table 11. Evidently for this gelatin the pH 
of maximum opacity is 5.05 ±0.05. It appears to be independent 
of the concentration of the gelatin, and to differ very little from the pH 


TABLE n. 

Effect oj pH ott the Opacity of Gelatin Gels. 


CoseentnitloD of gelatin, 

Sm. per 1000 gm. H<0 

Composition of wlvent 

ptl ef mulnum opacity 

pH of next samples !n 
series 

2 1 

0,00005 N HCl 

5.05 

4.95, s.n* 

10 

0 0001 N HCl 


4.93, 5.06* 

20 

H>0 


4.99, 5.17 


* pH of gelatin + water. 


of the gelatin in water, 5.08 ±0.03, whiclr also seems to vary in no 
regular way with the concentration. Hence the isoelectric point of 
this gelatin may be taken as pH 5.05 ±0.05, and any correction for 
acid or base contained in the purified gelatin is so small as to be safely 
neglected in the calculations of combining capacity reported below. 


nr. 

Combining Capacity for Bydrogen Ion. 

The curves previously obtained by the writer'"'' for the amount of 
hydrogen ion bound by gelatin as a function of pH are open to criticism 
because of the scattering of the points between pH 1 and 2. This 
scattering was due to the fact that, for 1 per cent solutions, the quan- 
tity plotted was a small difference between two larger concentrations 
of acid, each of which might be affected by the error inherent in a pH 
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determination. Hence the percentage error in the calculated amount 
of bound acid was often unreasonably large. It seems likely that 
such errors may account for some of the peculiar combination curves 
of protein with acid obtained by others.® In the present work it has 
proved possible to reduce this error by usbg higher concentrations 
of gelatin. 

The solutions were made up by weight from hydrochloric acid 
solutions standardized by Na 2 C 03 and AgCl, and gelatin solutions 
standardized by dry weight determinations at 110°C. The pH 
determinations were made in wide test-tubes, using platinized wire 
electrodes and bubbling hydrogen. Contact was made with a satu- 
rated KCl calomel electrode through bridges of saturated KCl in 3 
per cent agar-agar jelly. The bridge tubes were drawn out and bent 
up at the end to minimize diffusion of KCl into the solutions. The 
bridges were dipped into the solutions only while readings were being 
taken. The E. M. E. of the cells was measured to 0.1 millivolt with a 
Leeds and Northrop Type K potentiometer. In some cases 2 or 4 
hydrogen electrodes were used with samples of the same solution in 
different tubes ; in other cases a single electrode was used with a given 
solution, but thecell was refilled and themeasurement repeated. Read- 
ings were considered constant when they checked within 0.5 millivolt 
(often less) and showed no drift over a period of 20 or 30 minutes. 
The E.M.F. readings were corrected to 1 atmosphere of hydrogen by 
the tables of Clark.® The cells were kept at 30° ±0.02 by an elec- 
trically controlled water bath. 

The pH values were based on the standard mentioned above. 
Repeated measurements with a single calomel electrode (not made with 
especially purified materials) against hydrogen electrodes in 0.1 n HCl 
gave the £o value for this cell at 30° as 0.2405, and the pH values were 
obtained from the Nernst formula in the form 

E - 0.2405 
^ 0.06015 

® Lloyd, D. J., and Mayes, C., Proc. Roy. Soc. London, Series B, 1922, xciii, 69. 
Hofiman, W. A., and Gortner, R. A., in Holmes, H. IST., Colloid symposium mono- 
graph, New York, 1925, ii, 209. 

® Clark, W. M., The determination of hydrogen ions, Baltimore. 2nd edition, 
1922. 
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table in. 

Detemination oJE^ Comhined vnth Gelatin from Hydrogen Electrode Measurements 
vith KCl-agar Junction. 



m ~ molality of HCl. 
g *= gm, gelatin per kilo H3O. 

E = observed e.m.f. in volts, corrected to 1 atm. Hj. 

^ £ -0.2405 
^ “ 0.06015 

an = activity of H+ = antilog (—pH). 

7h = activity coefGcient of H'*’, from Scatchard's data. 

mn ^ ^ - molality of free H+. 

/n 

6a = molality of combined H+ = m — tna. 

“ X 10* = mols of H+ combined with 10,000 gm. gelatin. 

The numbers following the ± sign represent the effect of an error of ± O.S millivolt 

inE. 
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The amounts of combined hydrogen ion were calculated by the 
method used by Cohn^'’ which differs slightly from that used by 
Loeb® and by the writer^ in previous work. If &h = molality of bound 
H+, in = total molality of HCl, and = activity of H+ as given by 
pH measurements, then 



Here th was taken as the activity coefficient of H+, according to 
Scatchard’', in a pure HCl solution of molality m. This is equivalent 
to assuming the ionic strength principle of Lewis and Randalff^ and 
assigning to the gelatin-H+ complex an effective valence of one. 
In the method of calculation previously used the terms in and 
represented volume normal concentrations and th was taken as the 
activity coefficient of H+ in that concentration of pure acid having a 
measured hydrogen ion activity equal to that found for the gelatin- 
HCl solution. This was equivalent to assuming that the gelatin 
chloride present had no effect on the activity of H+ in the excess HCl. 
The present assumption seems more reasonable than that formerly 
used because of the results with acid-salt mixtures cited by Lewis 
and Randall.^ 

The values of &h were divided by the concentrations of gelatin to 
get the number of equivalents of H+ combined with unit weight of gela- 
tin. This quantity is given in the last column of Table III, and is 
plotted against pH in Fig. 2. The curve in Fig. 2 was drawn to 
represent the best smooth relation between the experimental points. 
It will be noted that the points do not show any evidence of a fmrther 
upward trend with decrease of pH from 2 to 1, as would be expected 
if the explanation proposed by Schmidt^ and his co-workers were correct. 
Except for two points which lie below the curve, the points lie fully 
as close to a horizontal line between pH 2 and 1 as could be expected 
from the effect of a possible error of 0.5 millivolt in the e.m.f. of the 
ceU. Although in many cases the agreement of duplicates was 

Cohn, E. J., Physiol. Rev., 1925, v, 349. 

Lewis, G. N., and Randall, M., J. Avt. Chem. Soc., 1921, jdiii, 1112; Thermo- 
dv-namics and the free energy of chemical substances. New York and London, 1923. 
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better than this, the measurements with HCl alone differed so much 
that the precision is probably not better than ±0.5 millivolt or 
±0.01 pH for these agar bridge measurements. 

The experiments thus confirm the writer’s earlier conclusion that the 
amount of H+ bound by 1 gm. of gelatin is constant between pH 2 
and 1. For this gelatin this quantity is 9.35 X lO"* equivalents of 
H+ per gram of gelatin. This figure was confirmed by conductivity 
titrations of gelatin with HCl, carried out by the method previously 



Fig. 2. The combination of gelatin with hydrogen ion from HCl. Ordinates 
ate equivalents of H+ combined with 1 gm. of gelatin, multiplied by 10', as cal- 
culated from hydrogen electrode measurements with an agar-KCI junction. 
Abscissm are pH values of the gelatin-HCl solutions, obtained from the same 
measurements. The points indicate a maidmum of 9.35 X lO"' equivalents of H-t 
combined with 1 gm. of gelatin between pH 2 and I. 

described.'''’ The end-points of three ‘ titrations, using different 
concentrations of gelatin, gave the following results: 9.39, 9.37, 9.47 
X 10'*; average, 9.41 X 10~' equivalents per gram. 

The difference between these values and those obtained earlier 
(8.9 by hydrogen electrode, 8.6 by conductivity) is more than ac- 
counted for by the different values assigned to the isoelectric point. 
Such differences might well be due to the very doubtful uniformity of 
the original commercial gelatin. It should be possible to avoid such 
differences and uncertainties by the use of gelatin prepared from 
definite materials in a definite way. A committee of the Leather and 
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Gelatin Division of the American Chemical Society has proposed 
tentative specifications for a standard gelatin for scientific purposes, 
and the vndter hopes to be able to report later on the acid-combining 
capacity of gelatin prepared in accordance with these specifications. 


IV. 

Combination with Hydrogen and Chloride Ions. 

A recalculation of old data'-' and a few new experiments with 
silver-silver chloride electrodes in gelatin-HCl solutions seemed to 
indicate that gelatin combined to some extent with chloride ion, with 
a maximum combioing capacity of 1.5 to 2.5 X 10~^ equivalents of 
Cl~ per gram of gelatin. It seemed possible to determine more 
exactly this combination with chloride ion, as well as that with hydro- 
gen ion, by measurements of the cell without hquid junction: Ag, 
AgCl, HCl + gelatin, H.. 

Four silver-silver chloride electrodes were prepared by electroplat- 
ing, as in the previous work.^-* They were replated whenever any two 
differed by 0,2 millivolt in the same solution, 0.1 m HCl. The hydro- 
gen electrodes were short coils of platinized platinum wire, and were 
completely immersed in the solutions, with hydrogen bubbling up 
around them. Commercial tank hydrogen was used. Its purity was 
tested by hydrogen electrode measurements in 0.1 m HCl with hydro- 
gen passed through alkaline permanganate, alkahne pyrogallate, 
and distilled water. Identical readings were obtained with only the 
washing in water at 30°; accordingly the rest of the purifying train 
was omitted in the experiments. The vessels used were simple U- 
tubes about 2 cm. wide in the vertical arms and 1 cm. at the bend. A 
few measurements were made with the AgCl and Ho electrodes in 
a single test-tube, but the e.m.f. so obtained decreased with time. 
The U-tubes, by protecting the AgCl from Hz, gave readings which 
were constant to 0.2 millivolt for several hours. In each experiment 
4 cells were set up with the same solution, and readings taken to the 
nearest 0.05 millivolt for 3 to 5 hours. The e.m.f. values were plotted 
against time and an average value selected from those points which 
could best be represented by a horizontal line over a period of at 
least 1 hour. The values so obtained are probably reliable to 0.1 
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millivolt or better as a measure of the true E.M.r. in any one experi- 
ment. Many experiments had to be discarded because of lack of 
constancy and reproducibility in the e.u.e. It was found in some 
cases that the erratic behavior was due to toluene which had been 
used to protect the stock solution of gelatin. In the course of repeated 
meltings and settings of the gelatin, the toluene seemed to become 
permanently emulsified. Other solutions which had been in contact 
with thymol gave low and rapidly drifting e.u.e. values, an effect 
which was reproduced with HCl containing thymol. The data re- 
ported below were obtained with gelatin to which no preservative was 
added. The readings were obtained with AgCl electrodes which had 
not been freshly plated for 2 or 3 months, but had been kept in 0.1 M 
HCl. After each day’s use in a gelatin solution they were washed 
with hot water, distilled water, and 0.1 it HCl. At the end of this 
series of experiments the E.M.F. obtained with these electrodes in the 
cell Ag, AgCl, HCl (0.1 it). Hi was just as constant and reproducible 
as at the start of the series, but was 0.6 millivolt lower. This lowering 
was either a slow time effect or else an effect of the contact with gelatin. 
The calculations were based on this final HCl reading as a standard 
rather than on the initial reading, although the latter was again re- 
produced on replating the electrodes. 

The data and calculations are given in Table IV. Each figure is the 
mean of two experiments, each done with four sets of electrodes. The 
E.li.E. of the cell Ag, AgCl, HCl, H- at SO^C. is given by the thermo- 
dynamic equation 

E ^ Eq —0.06015 log Cjj Oj,j 

in which and oq represent the activities of the ions and Eo is the 
E.M.r. of a hypothetical cell in which the product oa Oci is equal to one. 
The determination of Eo by extrapolation has been discussed else- 
where.'' For the present purpose it is not necessary to know the 
absolute value of this quantity. Equation (1) may be written 

—0.1203 log7 —0.06015 log Wjj Wq (2) 

where 7 is the geometrical mean activity coefficient of the two ions 
and nia and ntci are their respective molalities. This form of equation 

" Hitchcock, D. I., J. Am, Chem, Soc., 1928, 1, 2076. 
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has been applied to the calculation of the activity coefficient of HCl in 
the presence of other chlorides. The results of Harned,’® as quoted 
by Lewis and Randall, “ show that in mixtures of HCl with Li Cl, NaCl, 
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Fig. 3. Graphical determination of the combining capacity of gelatin with H'*' 
and Cl“ from e.m.f, measurenents of the cell Ag, AgCl, HCl + gelatin, H 2 , with- 
out liquid junction. Each experiment leads to an equation containing two un- 
knowns, X and y, the equivalents of H'*' and Cl~ combined with 1 gra. of gelatin. 
In the figure the abscissa: arc values of 10^ x and the ordinates are 10^ y. Each 
curve represents the relation between these variables for one experiment, and is 
marked with the number of the experiment. The true values of these quantities, 
if constant for all the experiments, should be given by a single intersection of all 
the curves. The figure shows that four of the five curves intersect at the point 
where X = 9.4 X 10“^ and y = 1.7 X 10"^ 

or KCl, at a constant total molality of 0.1 or 0.2, the activity coefficient 
is the same as that in pure HCl of the same total molality. The writer 
has confirmed this by experiments with 0.1 11 HCl partly neu- 
tralized by NaOH, KOH, or NHiOH. Accordingly in the calcula- 



” Hamed, H. S., J. Am. Chem. Soc., 1920, xlii, 1808. 
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tion of the gelatin experiments it will be assumed that the same princi- 
ple applies; in other words, the partial neutralization of dilute HCl by- 
gelatin is assumed not to affect the mean activity coefficient of its ions. 
On this basis the expression —0.1203 log y is assumed constant and 
equal to the value obtained without gelatin. An experiment done at 
the conclusion of the gelatin series with 0.1008 u HCl gave E « 


TABLE IV. 

Combining Capaciiies of Gelatin for H* and Cl' from E.ifjf. of Cells without 
Liquid Junction. 


Esperunent 1 
No. 

m 

1 

1 t 

1 

E (observed) 


"Cl 

£ 

(calculated) 


0.1005 

13.5 

0.3546 

2.063 

0.00S6S 

0.3547 


0.1014 

27.3 

0.3589 

2.135 

0.00733 

WJ|( 4 : fm 


0.1025 

44.5 

0.3652 

2.239 

0.00577 



0.1036 

59.8 

0.3721 

2.354 

0.00443 

0.3721 

■■ 

0.1048 

77.4 

0.3827 

2.530 

0 00295 

0.3828 


w » molality of HCl. 

g « conccnitalion of gelatin in gm. per Vilo HjO. 

£(observed) *= e.m.t. in volts of cell Ag.AgCl, HCl + gelatin, Hi(l atm.). 

0,2305 = £o — 0. 1203 log y, from E (observed) » 0.3504 for 0.1008 M HCl with- 
out gelatin. 

0,2305 - £ , , , . 

tnnfnci = antilog « product of molalities of ions. 

0,06015 

E (calculated) « 0.2305 ~ 0.06015 log (m — gx) (♦« — gy) where m and g have 
values in columns 2 and 3, x 9.4 X 10"^, and y « 1.7 X 10--^. The latter 
values were obtained graphically in Fig. 3 from the values of wn nici in column 
6 and the relation mn «ci «* (wi — gx) (« — gy). 


0.3504. From this it follows that jEo —0.1203 log y, which is equal to 
E -1-0.1203 log m, is 0.2305. Now equation (2) may be rewritten 


E - 0.2305 
0.06015 


— log (m — g x) (m — r y) 


(3) 


where x and y are numbers of equivalents of H+ and Cl“ combined with 
1 gm. of gelatin, and g is the concentration of the gelatin in grams per 
kilo HsO. For each experiment ■£,«», and g were measured ; hence the 
equation contains the two unknownsa;andy. The concentrations in the 
experiments were such that x and y might be expected to be constant, 
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the gelatin being combined to the maximum possible extent with 
both H+ and Cl“. This constancy may be tested, and the equation 
solved for both x and y, by plotting y as a function of ^ for each experi- 
ment. This was done by using the observed values of E, in, and g, 
assuming values for x, and calculating y. If the values of .x and y are 
really constant, all the curves should intersect in a single point whose 
coordinates are the true values of x and y. The curves in Fig. 3 were 
obtained from the data of Table IV in this way, and the validity of 
the assumed constancy of x and y is justified by the single intersection 
of four curves. The form of equation (3) is such that algebraically 
X and y are interchangeable. The experiments in the preceding part 
of this paper indicate that the higher value belongs to x, the equiva- 
lents of H+ combined with 1 gm. of gelatin. The experiments there- 
fore lead to the conclusion that 1 gm. of gelatin in 0.1 M HCl combines 
with a maximum of 9.4 X 10"^ equivalents of H+ and 1.7 X 10“^ 
equivalents of Cl“. The consistency of these figures with the experi- 
mental data is shown by the last column in Table IV, which gives the 
E.M.F. calculated by equation (3), using the observed values of m and 
g and the above values of x and y. The agreement of these with the 
observed values shows that the failure of Curve 1 in Fig. 3 to intersect 
the others at a single point is not due to an unreasonable experimental 
error in the e.m.e., but simply due to the magnification of error in- 
herent in an experiment with a low protein concentration. These 
figures are probably more reliable than those obtained from the agar 
bridge data because of the absence of liquid junction errors in these 
cells. It is hoped that this method may be used later in a study of 
the standard gelatin mentioned above, as weh as with other proteins. 


V. 

Summary. 

1. Cooper’s gelatin purified according to Northrop and Kunitz 
exhibited a minimum of osmotic pressure and a maximum of opacity 
at pH 5.05 ±0.05. The pH of solutions of this gelatin in water was 
also close to this value. It is inferred that such gelatin is isoelectric 
at this pH and not at pH 4.70. 

2. Hydrogen electrode measiurements with KCl-agar junctions were 
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made with concentrated solutions of tliis gelatin in HCl up to 0.1 M. 
The combination curve calculated from these data is quite exactly 
horizontal between pH 2 and 1, indicating that 1 gm. of this gelatin 
can combine with a mardmum of 9.35 X 10“* equivalents of H+. 

3. Conductivity titrations of this gelatin with HCl gave an end- 
point at 9.41 (±0.05) X 10“‘ equivalents of HCl per gram gelatin. 

4. E.M.r. measurements of the cell without liquid junction, Ag, 
AgCl, HCl -h gelatin, Hj, lead to the conclusion that this gelatin in 
0.1 u HCl combines with a maximum of 9.4 X 10"^ equivalents of H+ 
and 1.7 X 10“^ equivalents of Cl~ per gram gelatin. 

The writer wishes to ackowledge the faithful assistance of Miss 
Esther R. Mason, who did most of the.experimental work reported in 
this paper. 
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I 

INTRODUCTION. 

Two previous papers' showed that the anomalous effect of Mg'''+ 
ions* on the activity of oxalate diions (CjO,") could be counteracted 
hy the addition of salts of Na+ or K+. A similar antagonism was 
found between SO(“ and Cl~, as well as between Mg++ and SO<" in 
their effect on the oxalate diion. No antagonism was found between 
Na+ and K.+. 

In this paper we will extend our observations to the effect of single 
salts and of salt mixtures upon the ionic activity of gelatin.’ It will 
be shown that, of the three ions Na+, K.''' and Mg++, each has its 
individual effect when present alone with gelatin; and that the effect 
of a mixture of two or more of these cations is quite different from the 
effect of one alone. 

The experimental data were obtained in the pH range from 6.7 to 
7.6 in order to be near the physiological range, the pH of the solutions 
without salt being 7.367. An accuracy reproducible to 0.001 to 
0.003 pH was obtained, although with difficulty. 

The ionizable groups of gelatin* are given below together with their 
degree of ionization at pH 7.367, which was the pH of the gelatin 
solution without salts in our experiments. 

' Simms, H. S., /. Gen, Physiol,, 1928, xii, 241, 259. 

* Simms, H. S., J, Phys, Chem,, 1928, xxxii, 1121, 1495. 

’ Simms, H. S., J, Gen, Physiol,, 1928, xi, 613. 

* Simms, H. S., J, Gen, Physiol,, 1928, xi, 629. 
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Acid groups 
(ionized at pH’s higher 
than pG') 

pG- 

values* 

100 a — per 
_ cent of 
ionization 

Basic groups 
(ionized at pH’s 
lovrer than pG') 

pG' 

values^ 

100 a = per 
_ cent of 
ionization 

Aspartic and glu- 



Prearginine' 

4.6 

0 

tamic acids (R — 

3.5 

100 

Hisddine 

6.1 

5 

COOH) 



Arginine 

8.1 

84 

(Tyrosine R4> — OH) 

9.4 

1 

Lysine 

10.6 

100 


Arginine is the only group having appreciable amounts of both the 
ionized and the non-ionized form at this pH (84 and 16 per cent 
respectively). 

To express this in a different way: the change in pH of the gelatin 
solutions due to addition of salt is an indication of a change in the 
ionic activity of one or more of the ionic species present. There are 
only two ionic species of the gelatin present in appreciable quantities;® 
one in which the arginine group is ionized, the other in which it is 
non-ionized. The other groups remain essentially the same. 

The same statements should apply to any other protein in this range 
and our results should be typical of proteins in general. At present we 
have not made observations in other pH ranges. 


n. 


RESULTS. 


A. Soluiio7is Containing NaA and A+ Ions. 

The effect of Na+ (as NaCl) on Na gelatinate may be seen in Figs. 
1 and 2A. All the solutions of Na gelatinate contained 1.25 per cent 
gelatin to which enough NaOH has been added to bring the pH to 
7.367 without addition of salt. The pH of this solution is seen to 
decrease very rapidly with small additions of NaCl; the influence of 


®The pG' values (titration indices) represent the mid-points of the buffer 
ranges due to the respective groups. Simms, H. S., J . Am. Chcm. Soc., 192 , 

xlviii, 1239. _ , 4 . tv," 

® We neglect the histidine group which is only 5 per cent ionized. T a is 
is permissible is shown by the data on K gelatinate with a salt-free pH of 7.203 
where the histidine group is 7 per cent ionized and the arginine group is 9 per 
cent ionized. 
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further additions becomes less and less as the concentration of salt 
increases — but the effect up to above 1.0 molar is to decrease the pS. 

K.C1 on the other \ia.nd first decreases the pH until about 0.01 molar 
K+ ion is present. The curve then reverses and further additions of 
KCl increase the pH. Tliis is true whether the KCl is added to Na 



Fig. 1. Effect of NaCl and KCl on the pH of Na gelatinate and K gelatinate. 

We have plotted the square root of the total ionic strength, including that of 
the Na (or K) gelatinate (0.0032^). The solid lines represent data with Na 
gelatinate; the broken lines with K gelatinate. The two lighter lines are for the 
effect of one type of chloride on the opposite type of gelatinate. 

The Z-shaped curves are for solutions containing appreciable amounts of both 
cations, one being constant and the other varied. 
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gelatinate or to K gelatinate’ (see Figs. 1 or 3A), although in the 
former case the initial decrease (up to 0.01 m K;+ ion) is much greater. 
Above 0.01 M K+ ion concentration the two curves are seen to be 
parallel. 

The Na gelatinate contains 0.0032 m Na+ ion. In order to observe 
the effect of more Na+ ion we then used Na gelatinate containing 
0.0125 NaCl (or a total of 0.0157 m Na+). Addition of KCl then 
produces quite the opposite effect. Up to about 0.09 M K+ concen- 
tration KCl increases the pH; a slight addition of KCl then decreases 
the pH, up to 0.125 m K+; and beyond that further additions increase 
the pH. 

The effect of NaCl on K gelatinate is seen to be essentially the same 
as its effect on Na gelatinate a consistent decrease in pH). 

The effect of NaCl on K gelatinate containing 0.050 M KCl is almost 
identical with the reverse process described in the second paragraph 
above {i.e., first an increase, then a decrease and finally an increase in 
pH). Furthermore the concentrations of Na+ ion at the two critical 
points agree with those of K+ ion described above, namely, 0.09 m 
and 0.125 m. It will be seen below that the solutions containing Mg++ 
have critical points nearly identical with these. 

B. Solutions Containing jlfg++, 2Va+ atid K+ Ions. 

We now pass to solutions containing Mg++ ions in addition to Na+ 
or K+ or both. The curve for the effect of MgClz on gelatin is given in 
both Figs. 2A and 3A. We used Na gelatinate for this experiment and 
hence have 0.0032^ of Na+ ion present. Should we use Mg gelatinate 
the curve would undoubtedly fall considerably to the left as shown by 
the extrapolation of the other curves in Figs. 2A or 2B to zero concen- 
tration of Na+ ion. 

If we take solutions of Na gelatinate and add a definite amount of 
MgClz plus various amounts of NaCl, the effect up to 0.10 molar Na+ 
ion is to increase the pH. At 0.10 molar there is a sharp break and a 

The K gelatinate was prepared like the Na gelatinate except that KOH was 
used instead of NaOH. The pH without salt was 7.203. Hence 0.164 was 
added to all these values plotted in Figs. 1 and 3 in order that the data might 
be compared with the Na gelatinate data. 
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slight further addition of NaCl causes a marked decrease in pH. At 
0.15 molar Na+ ion this effect ceases and further additions of NaCl 
have very slight effect on the pH. This is demonstrated by the 
lighter curves in Fig. 2A. In Fig. 2B are plotted the differences 
between these curves and the curve of NaCl alone (i.e., the observed 



Fig. 2A. Effect of NaCl and MgCh on Na gelatinate. 

The square root of the total ionic strength is plotted against pH. The two 
heavy lines represent the effect of NaCl or MgCls alone on Na gelatinate. In 
the latter case the presence of the 0.0032 u Na"^ ion has doubtless affected the 
curve. Extrapolation of the curves for the mixtures shows that in the absence 
of Na+, MgCl- would cause a much more marked depression of the pH. 

The lighter curves show the effect of addition of NaCl to Na gelatinate con- 
tming a fixed amount of MgCb. 
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pH with iMgCh and NaCI, minus the pH with NaCI alone at the same 
ionic strength). It is obvious that in the presence of MgClo the 
addition of NaCI produces breaks in the curves at definite concentra- 
tions w//ic/; arc independent of the amount of MgCh present (at least from 
0.0042 to 0. 1 7 M iMgCIs) . Comparing the curves in the higher concen- ■ 
trations of NaCI, it is evident that in this range, addition of MgCIa 
lowers the pH. 

It might be added that the effect on pH is not due to the sequence of 
addition of the salts. Three solutions were prepared with the same 
amounts of NaCI, MgClj and Na gelatinate, but the components were 



ApH 


Fig. 2B. Effect of Na+-Srg++ mfictures relative to that of NaCI alone. 

The values for ApH represent the observed pH values minus the pH with the 
same ionic strengtli of NaCI. These arc plotted against the square root of the 
Na+ concentration. (The IMg'’^ is not included.) It is seen that the breaks 
are independent of the amount of MgCI;!. 
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mixed in different order in each case. All three had essentially the 
same pH. 

The effect of KCl on gelatin containing MgCU is almost identical 
up to 0.12 M K+ ion with the effect of NaCl (compare Fig. 3A with 


ilHHH 


tmm 


Fig. 3A. Effect of KCl and MgCla on the pH of Na gelatinate and K gelatinate. 
Also the effect of a mixture of Mg, Na and K, 

Curves are given for the effects of MgClj alone on Na gelatinate, KCl alone 
on Na gelatinate and KCl alone on K gelatinate (indicated “Na-free*’). 

The effects of KCl on Na gelatinate containing fixed amoimts of MgClj are 
represented by solid Z-shaped curves. Using K gelatinate gives the Z-shaped 
curve marked “Na-free” (dash line). 

The effect of appreciable amounts of all three cations is given by the dotted 
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2 A and Fig. 3B witii 2B). Above the point of the second break 
(0.12 M K+ ion) the curves in the case of KCl go to the right (higher 
pH) which is not surprising since KCl alone in higher concentrations 
causes an increase in pH. 

In Fig. 3B we have plotted the difference between the curves with 
MgClz plus KCl and the curve with KCl alone. This gives the effect 
of the mixture, and eliminates the effect of KCl alone. The dash line 
gives the observations on the addition of KCl to Kgeiatinate containing 





Fig. 3B. Effect of K+ -Mg++ mktures or a K+-Na+-Mg++ mixture, relative to 
that of KCl alone. 

The values of ApH equal the observed pH values minus the pH with the same 
ionic strength of KCl (on Na gelatinate or K gelatinate as the case may be). 
These are plotted against the square root of K"*" -pltts Na+ concentration. (The 
Jilg"^ is not included.) It is seen that the “breaks” are independent of the 
amount of MgClj. {Cf. Fig. 2B.) 
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MgCIj. Since no Na'*' was present the effect of this ion does not 
enter in, but it will be seen that this curve is essentially like those in 
Fig. 2B (with Na gelatinate and NaCl). 

The heavy lines in Fig. 3B (also 3A) represent data on Na gelatinate 
and hence contain 0.0032 M Na'*" ion. These are seen to be essentially 
like that with K gelatinate. The doited line represents similar solu- 
tions with an added amount of NaCl, raising the Na'*' ion concentra- 
tion to 0.01S7 M. This curve is essentially like the others except that 
the critical points come at slightly lower concentration of [Na"*" K+], 

namely at 0.07 li [Na'*' -|- S'*] and at 0.08 H [Na'*' -t- K'*']. There is a 
third break at 0.12 M, but not a sharp one. 


in. 


DISCOSStON. 

The above observations, while incomplete, may throw light on some 
of the physiological anomalies, such as the antagonistic effects of 
cations; the failure of Na'*' alone or K'*' alone to supplant a mixture of 
the two in physiological systems; and the unequal distribution of 
ions between the various physiological fluids, secretions and tissues in 
a given organism. 

The essential qualitative generalizations to be made from the above 
observations are: 

1. Mixtures of NaCl and K.C1 behave differently from either salt 
alone, in their effect on gelatin activity. 

2. Mixtures of MgClj and NaCl (or KCl) behave differently from 
these salts alone, the effect being slightly different if KCl is used in 
place of NaCl. 

3. Mixtures containing all three cations. Mg'*"*-, Na'*' and K'*' in 
appreciable quantities, behave similarly to Mg'''+ plus NaCl or KCl, 
but the curve is complicated by three breaks instead of two. 


rv. 


THEORY. 

Before attempting to explain the above phenomena, we may remind 
the reader that previous observations*'® have shown a tendency of 
cations to affect the ionic activity of simple amines and ampholytes, in 

*Simins,'H. S., /. Phys- Chem.f 1929, xxxUl, in press. 
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a manner not in agreement with the Debye-Huckel theory and corre- 
sponding to the complex salts observed by Pfeiffer and collaborators.® 
These deviations with gelatin also agree with the combinations of 
ions with proteins found by Northrop and Kunitz^® in a different 
manner. 

It would seem that the various cations have an affinity for certain 
portions of the protein molecule but it is at first difficult to imderstand 
how two cations tending individually to produce one effect can produce 
the opposite effect in a mixture. 

Let us consider the gelatin in this pH range to consist of two ionic 
species. The first, which we will call A , has its arginine group ionized, 
and predominates at lower pH values. The second, B, has its arginine 
group non-ionized, and predominates at higher pH. 

Let us assume, for example, that in a given concentration, the 
tendency for Na+ ion to combine with A is such as to produce negligible 
effect on its activity, while Na+ reduces the activity of B to 0.9; then 
its effect on the arginine dissociation index (8.1) of gelatin would be 
represented by the logarithm of the ratio of The change in 

pH would in this range equal the change in pK; hence: 

ApH = A pK' = log rs/7^ 

or 

ApH = log 09/1.0 = - 0.05. 

Let US assume furthermore that a given concentration of Mg++ ion 
reduces the activity of A to 0.5 and the activity of B to 0.3 ; then 

ApH = IogO.3/0.5 = -0.22. 

Thus ]\Ig+’^ produces an effect in the same direction as Na+. 

Let us assume thirdly that in a mixture of the same amounts of 
Na"^ and Mg++ ions the species A is affected principally by Mg"^"^ ion 
(y^ = 0.5) and that B is affected principally by Na+ ion (7^ — 0.9). 
It is then obvious that the effect on the pH will be in the opposite 
direction from the effect with Na+ or alone, since 

® Pfeiffer,?., and Wittha, F., Bcr. chem. Ges., 1915, xlviii, 1289. Pfeiffer, P., 
Wiirgler, J., and Wittha, F., Bcr. chem. Ges., 1915, xlviii, 1938; Z. physik. Chem., 
1924, cxxxiii, 22; c.xodv, 180; cxxxv, 16; cxliii, 265. 

Northrop, J. H., and Kunitz, M., J. Gen. Physiol., 1928, xi, 481. 
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ipH ■= log0.9/0.S ■= +0,25. 

The first two of the above assumptions are legitimate and reason- 
able. The third assumption is made to agree with the observations. 
If it is correct it means that in a mixture of Na+ and Mg++ these 
ions do not combine with the two ionic species of gelatin in the 
same ratio that they do when present alone, but that Na+ com- 
bines more with one ionic species and Mg++ more with the other. 
(Although this might be accounted for with Na+ and Mg++at low 
concentrations on the basis of the charge, such an explanation would 
fail in the case of Na+ and K+.) 

V. 

EXPERIMENTAL. 

2.50 per cent gelatin solutions were made up in 250 cc. amounts,, and 
containing 16 cc. 0.100 M NaOH, or KOH. These were used as 
mother solutions in all measurements. 

For each observation 5.00 cc. of mother solution was placed in a 
10 cc. volumetric flask; the requisite amounts of the various salts were 
added, and the solution made up to 10.00 cc. (1.25 per cent gelatin). 
The salts were added volumetrically from stock solution in three 
concentrations (0.025;i, 0.25a and 2.50a). 

The pH of each solution was measured at 25.0°C. in a water-jacketed 
hydrogen electrode of the bubbling type.'* 

The accuracy of the measurements needs mentioning It is difficult 
to get accurate readings on protein solutions in this range, but by 
frequent and careful plating of the electrodes, and by passing the 
hydrogen over red hot copper, it was possible to make readings 
reproducible in general to 0.0001 volt (0.001 pH). As an illustration, 
fresh mother solution with NaOH was made up sLx times, and each 
time the pH without salt was e-xactly 7.367. (Two solutions with 
KOH had the same pH of 7.302.) 

The readings with salts were discarded if at least two consecutive 
readings out of three readings on each solution did not agree within 
0.0002 volt (0.003 pH). Furthermore all data which from the nature 
of the curve seemed doubtful were repeated, and were discarded it they 
were not corroborated. New solutions were then observed with new 
electrodes. 

The data are given in Tables'! to XI. 

'* Simms, H. S., /. Am, Chem. Soc., 1923. xlv. 2503. 
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TABLE I. 


EJJect of NaCl on Na Gelalinate. 


^NaCl 

pH 

^Naa 

pH 

^NaCl 

pH 

0 


0.025 

7.120 

0.500 

6.954 

0.0025 


.050 

7.073 

.750 

6.921 

.0050 

7.243 

.075 

7.041 

1.000 

6.907 

.0075 

7.213 

.125 

7.018 

1.125 

6.903 

.0125 

7.164 

.250 

6.987 

1.250 

6.900 


TABLE II. 


E^ect of KCl on Na Gelathiaie. 


^KCl 

pH 


pH 


pH 

0 

7.367 

0.025 

6.927 


7.147 

0.0025 

7.283 

,050 

6.973 


7.176 

.0050 

7.103 

.075 

7.025 


7.249 

.0075 

6.968 

.125 

7.046 

1.125 


.0125 

6.949 

.250 

7.086 


7.311 


TABLE ni. 


Effect of KCl on K Gelaiinate. 

0,164 is added to the following pH values to give those plotted in Figs. 1 and 3A, 


^KCl 

pH 

^KCl 

pH 

^KCl 

pH 

0 


0.025 

B9 


— 

0.0025 


.050 




.0050 


.075 

7.225 


7.374 ' 

.0075 

7.135 

.125 

7.256 

1.125 

7.406 

.0125 

7.156 

.250 

7.269 


7.436 


TABLE IV. 


Effect of NaCl on K Gelalinate. 

0.164 is added to these pH values to give those plotted in Fig. 1. 


^NaCl 

pH 

^Naa 

pH 

%aCI 

pH 

0 


0.025 

7.068 


6.921 

0.0025 


.050 

7.032 


6.895 

.0050 

7.115 

.075 

7.005 


6.873 

.0075 


.125 

6.968 

1.125 

6.863 

.0125 

■1 

.250 

6.941 

1.250 

6.846 
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TABLE V. 


Effect of KCl on Na Gelatmate Containing 0.0125 ii NaCl. 
(pH without salt = 7.367) 
fi for each solution equals Ckq + 0.0IS7. 


^KC\ 

pH 

^KCl 

pH 

0 

7.164 

0.112 

7.281 

0.0125 

7.318 

.125 

7.203 

.025 

7.419 

.250 


.050 

7.499 

.500 


.075 

7.549 

.750 


.087 

7.563 

1.000 

7.548 

.100 

7.359 




TABLE VI. 

Eject of NaCl on K gclatinate Containing 0.050 M KCl. 
(pH without salt “ 7.203) 

0.164 is added to these pH values to give those plotted in Fig. 1. 

n for each solution equals CniCI + 0.0532. 


^N.Cl 

pH 

•-N.a 

pH 

0 


0.I2S 

7.042 

0.0125 

1 

.250 

7.117 

.0250 


.500 

7.164 

.0500 


.750 

7.198 

.0750 

■SiMi 




TABLE VII. 


Eject of MgCli on Na Gclatinate. 



pH 

^MgCIi 

pH 

^MgCl. 

pH 

0 

7.367 

0.100 

7.108 

0.750 

6.942 

0.0125 

7.293 

.125 


1.250 

6.910 

.050 

7.203 


6.963 
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TABLE VIII. 

Effect of MgCh, Plus NaCl on Na Gelalinate Containing MgCh. 
(pH -without salt = 7.367) 


A. 0.00416 M MgCla plus various amounts of NaCl (n = CNaci + 0.0157) 


^NaCI 

pH 

ApH* 

^NaCl 

pH 

ApH* 



0.117 

0.100 

7.438 

■isa 



.177 

■.125 

7.287 

.274 

BSH 

7.306 

.216 

.250 

7.184 



7.331 

.287 

.500 

7.149 


.0750 

7.414 

.373 

.750 

7.101 

.177 

.0875 

7.497 

.463 

1.000 

7.083 

.174 

B. 0.0167 11 MgCk plus various amounts of NaCl 

(/I = CNaCl + 0.0532) 

0 


0.131 

0.125 

7.296 




.461 

.250 


.141 

■HH 


.485 

.500 

7.054 

.110 



.518 

.750 

7.021 

.100 

.075 

7.563 

.545 




C. 0.0416 M MgCU plus various amounts of NaCl 

(m = CNaCl + 0.128) 



0.057 

0.112 ■ 

7.167 

Bn 


7.151 

.138 

.125 

6.977 



7.169 

.159 

.250 

6.922 

BIB 


7.186 

.184 

.500 

6.905 


.075 


.209 

.750 

6.845 

WBSM 

.100 

7.319 

.328 

1.000 

6.827 

-.076 

D. 0.167 M MgCh plus various amounts of NaCl 

(n = CNaCl + 0.503) 

0 

6.963 

0.013 

0.125 

warn 

BB 


7.384 

.436 

.250 

6.746 


WBam 

7.413 

.467 

.500 

6.724 

-.185 


7.465 

.521 

.750 

6.711 

-.190 

.075 

7.523 

.583 

1.000 




* The values of ApH in this table equal the above pH value minus the pH 
of the same ionic strength of Na gelatinate plus NaCl (Fig- 1 or 2A). 
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TAHLE IX. 

Efecl of KCl on Na Gelafinale Containing MgCK. 
(pH without salt » 7.367) 


A. 0.0167 M MgCU plus various amounts of KCl (m = Crq + 0.0532) 



pH 

A pH* 

^Ka 

pH 

A pH* 

0 

7.203 

0.131 

0.125 

7.193 

0.130 

0.0125 

7.563 

.560 

.250 

7.311 

.212 

.025 

7.600 

.580 

.500 

7.452 

.300 

.050 

7.585 

.550 

.750 

7.548 

.347 

.075 

7.416 

,370 




B. 0.0416 M MgCU plus various amounts of KCl 

(m “ Ckci + 0.128) 

0 

7.074 

0.057 

0.125 

6.856 

-0.230 

0.025 

7.174 

.120 

.250 

7.133 

+ .016 

.050 

7.227 

.164 

.500 

7.250 

.083 

.075 

7.301 

.230 

.750 

7.421 

.205 

.100 

7.371 

.292 

1.000 

7.491 

.220 

.112 

7.258 

,176 




C. 0.167 M MgClj plus various amounts of KQ 

(4 = Ckci + 0.503) 

0 

6.963 


0.125 

6.773 

B!9I 

0.0125 

7.398 


.250 



.025 

7.450 


.500 



.050 

7.514 

.360 

.750 

6.956 

-.344 

.075 

7.416 

.260 





* The values of ApH in this table equal the above pH values minus the pH 
of the same ionic strength of Na gelatinate plus KCl (Fig. 1). 
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TABLE X. 


Effect of KCl on Na Gelatinate Containing 0.0125 M NaCl plus 0.00417 is MgCh. 

(pH without salt = 7.367) 

M for each solution equals Ckci + 0.0282. 


^KCl 

pH 

ApH* 

^KCl 

pH 

ApH* 


7.305 

0.378 

0.100 

7.441 

0.394 


7.372 

.420 

.125 

7.457 

.400 


7.398 

.425 

.250 

7.484 

.387 



.452 

.500 

7.504 

.354 



.295 

.750 

7.514 

.320 



.334 

1.000 

7.538 

.288 

.0875 

7.406 

.363 





* The values of ApH in this table equal the above pH values minus the pH of 
the same ionic strength of Na gelatinate plus KCl (Fig. 1 or 3A). 


TABLE XI. 

Effect of KCl on K Gelatinate Containing 0.0167 m MgCk. 

(pH without sqlt = 7.203) 

0.164 is added to these pH values to give those plotted in Figs. 3A and 3B. 
u for each solution equals Crci + 0.0532. 


^KCI 

pH 

ApH* 

^KCl 

pH 

ApH* 

■■ 



0.125 

7.154 

-0.113 



-.183 

.250 

7.193 

-.078 

■Hfl 


-.153 

.500 

7.298 

+ .012 



-.073 

.750 


+ .020 

.0750 







* The values of ApH in this table equal the above pH values minus the pH 
of the same ionic strength of K gelatinate plus KCl (Fig. 1 or 3A). It will be 
noted that these solutions are free from Na. 
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VI. 

SHMUARV. 

1.2S per cent gelatin solutions containing enough NaOH to bring 
them to pH 7.367 (or KOH to pH 7.203) were made up with various 
concentrations of NaCl, KCl and MgClj, alone and in rnktures, up to 
molar ionic strength. The effects of these salts on the pH were 
observed. 

MgClj and NaCl alone lower the pH of the Na gelatinate or the 
K gelatinate, in all amounts of these salts. 

KCl first lowers the pH (up to 0.01 M K’*'), then raises the pH. 

Mixtures of NaCl and KCl (up to 0.09 ii of the salt whose concentra- 
tion is varied) raise the pH; then (up to 0.125 xi Na'*' or K'*') lower the 
pH; and finally (above 0.12S m) behave like KCl alone. 

Mixtures of MgCls and NaCl raise the pH up to 0.10 ii Na’*', and 
lower it up to 0.15 ii Na'*' regardless of the amount of MgClt. Higher 
concentrations of NaCl have little effect, but the pH in this range o( 
NaCl concentration is lowered with increase of MgCh. 

Mixtures of MgCU and KCl behave as above described (for MgCU 
and NaCl) and the addition of NaCl plus KCl to gelatin containing 
MgClj produces essentially the same effect as the addition of either 
alone, except that the first two breaks in this curve come at 0.07 M and 
0.08 M [Na'*' -1- K'*] and there is a third break at 0.12 u. 

In this pH range the free groups of the dicarboxylic acids and of 
lysine are essentially all ionized and the prearginine and histidine 
groups are essentially all non-ionized. The arginine group is about 84 
per cent ionized. Hence we are studying a solution with two ionic 
species in equilibrium, one with the arginine group ionized, and one 
with it non-ionized. 

It is shown that the effect of each salt alone depends upon the 
effect of the cation on the activity of these two species due to combina- 
tion. The anomalous effects of cation mixtures may be qualitatively 
accounted for if one or both of these species fail to combine with the 
cations in a mixture in proportion to the relative combination in 
solutions of each cation alone. 
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Special precautions were taken to ensure accuracy in the pH 
measurements. The mother solutions gave identical readings to 
0,001 pH and the readings with salts were discarded when not repro- 
ducible to 0.003 pH. All doubtful data were discarded. 



CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL CHANGES IN GELATIN . 

SOLUTIONS DURING HYDROLYSIS. 

Bv JOHN H. NORTHROP. 

{From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
Princeton, N. J.) 

(Accepted for publication, November 3, 1928.) 

The initial stages of the hydrolysis of gelatin solutions by either 
enzymes or acids are accompanied by a very marked decrease in the 
viscosity of the solution. In fact the viscosity may change 20 or 30 
per cent before any chemical change can be noted unless very sensi- 
tive methods such as conductivity are used. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the “liquefying” action of enzymes has been at times 
considered as purely physical and distinct from their hydrolytic ac- 
tion. As Waldschmidt-Leitz ( 1 ) has emphasized, however, all our 
knowledge of protein hydrolysis goes to show that the reaction is 
purely diemical and consists in the rupture of a peptide linking. 
Nevertheless, it would not be expected that such a reaction would 
cause any marked change in the viscosity, since viscosity, according 
to Einstein (2) , is a function merely of the volume of the solute, and 
two small molecules should occupy nearly the same volume when 
separate as when they are combined. In many cases, such as the 
hydrolysis of sugar or of dipeptides or even of proteins having a low 
viscosity, this is true and the hydrolysis is accompanied by only slight 
changes in viscosity. In the case of gelatin, however, the change in 
viscosity is relatively enormous and it is evident that there is some 
secondary mechanism by means of which a very small chemical change 
gives rise to a very large physical one. The explanation of the vis- 
cosity of gelatin solutions assumed by Loeb (3) and extended by 
Kunitz (4) furnishes the required mechanism. According to this 
hypothesis a gelatin solution contains particles or micelles consisting 
probably of an insoluble material, enclosing and surrounded by a 
solution of. soluble material. At about 10 per cent total concentra- 
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tion the concentration of the gelatin is the same inside and outside of 
the particles. Below 10 per cent the gelatin is more concentrated 
inside than outside the micells. When acid or alkali is added a Don- 
nan equilibrium is set up between these micells and the surrounding 
solution and they swell, thereby increasing the viscosity of the solution. 
If salt is now added the Donnan effect is lessened, the micells shrink 
and the viscosity decreases. The same effect could be obtained by 
adding to the solution some material which could not penetrate the 
micells. When the total concentration is 10 per cent or higher the 
concentration of gelatin in the micells is the same as that of the out- 
side solution and adding acid therefore has no effect. Let us assume 
now that the action of en 2 ymes or of acid destroys the micells either 
by hydrolyzing the insoluble network or the internal solute. Both 
effects probably occur. In either event the result will be a marked 
decrease in the volume of the micells. A very slight chemical action 
will thereby cause a very large physical change. Under certain con- 
ditions there will be a further secondary effect. If the micells are 
swollen due to the presence of acid the material liberated from the 
destroyed micells will depress the swelling of the remaining intact 
ones just as would the addition of a salt. It would be expected there- 
fore that the change in viscosity, or better, in the volmne of solute, 
for a given amount of chemical change should be greatest when the 
viscosity is due to swelhng of the micells, as in acid, and should be 
less at the isoelectric point, or when salt had been added, or in con- 
centrated gelatin solutions. 

In order to test this assumption gelatin was hydrolyzed by pepsin 
and the increase in formol titration and decrease in viscosity deter- 
mined simultaneously. 

The gelatin was prepared as previously described (5). The viscos- 
ity was determined by du Noiiy’s (6) torsion viscometer and the in- 
crease in the formol titration determined by the method described in 
a preceding paper (7). The experiments were carried out in a con- 
stant temperature bath at 37°C. 

The results of the experiments are shown graphically in Figs. 1, 2 
and 3, in which the decrease in viscosity has been plotted against the 
corresponding increase in formol titration. Fig. 1 gives the result of 
an experiment with 1 per cent gelatin at various pH values. The 
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Increase in Ibrmol titration 
cc^NaOti per 5ccsolation 



Fig. 1. Decrease in viscosity of 1 percent gelatin solutions at various pH values, 
as a function of the increase in formol titration. 


TABLE I, 

Per Cent Change in Viscoiily or Volume of GelalinSolutions under Various Conditions 
Caused by 5 Per Cent Increase in Formol Titration. 


CoTiceiitTaUon o! gelalio. . 


pH I 


Salt concentration . . 0 

Original viscosity 

(HtO = 1.0) 1.30 

Final viscosity 1.19 

Per cent decrease in 
viscosity actual. . . 8 
(corrected for 

HjO) 37 

Original volume gela- 
tin cc. per 100 cc. 

solution 5.8 6.5 

Final volume gelatin .3.9 3.9 

Per cent decrease in 
volume 33 40 
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experiment shows that the greater the initial viscosity the greater the 
change in viscosity for a given chemical change. This is in accord 
with the mechanism outlined above since the more swollen the micells 
are, the greater change in volume and hence in viscosity will occur 
when a micell is ruptured. If the results are expressed as per cent 
change in viscosity for a 5 per cent increase in formol titration (Table I) 
it is found that the percentage change for a constant chemical 
effect is also greater the liigher the viscosity. This is true whether 



Fig. 2. Decrease in viscosity of 1 per cent gelatin at pH 3.0 with increasing 
salt concentration, as a function of the increase in formol titration, 

the actual viscosity or the ^nscosity corrected for that of water is 
used. If, instead of the \dscosity, the change in volume according to 
Kunitz’s (8) equation corresponding to tliis viscosity change is used, 
the result is the same except that the percentage differences are not 
so marked. The fact that the percentage change in viscosity is 
greater the greater the initial viscosity is due to the secondary effect 
mentioned above. If the action consisted simply in the rupture of 
the micells the percentage loss of volume of the micells due to the 
rupture of the same number should be the same, and should be in- 
dependent of the size of the micells. This is not the case, since when 
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the micells are swollen and the viscosity therefore high, as at pH 3.0, 
the change in viscosity is greater for a S per cent increase in carboxjd 
groups (formol titration) than at the isoelectric point where the mi- 
cells are less swollen. This effect is probably due, as stated above, 
to the influence of the material liberated by the rupture of a micell on 
the other micells. When the micelles are swollen due to a Donnan 
equilibrium the presence of more soluble material will result in 
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Increase in formol titration, cefe NaOHper5cc.£olution 

Fig. 3. Decrease in viscosity of 8 per cent gelatin at various pH values, as a 
function of the increase in formol titration. 

a decrease in the osmotic pressure due to this equilibrium and the 
micells rvill therefore shrink. At the isoelectric point, where there 
is no Donnan equilibrium and the micells are less swollen, the mate- 
rial liberated from the ruptured micells will have little or no effect on 
the intact ones. It could also be assumed that, when the micells 
are highly swollen, less chemical hydrolysis is necessary to rupture 
them. Probably both mechanisms are at work. 
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If the swelling of the micells at pH 3,0 is repressed by the addition 
of salt evidently the change in viscosity for the same percentage change 
in the number of carboxyl groups should be the same as at the isoelec- 
tric point, and this is the result as shown in Fig. 2 and Table I. 

At a concentration of gelatin of about 8 per cent the effect of 
adding acid on the viscosity practically disappears and this has been 
explained by Kunitz (4) on the assumption that the concentration of 
gelatin is the same inside and outside of the micells. Under these 
conditions, therefore, the percentage decrease in volume of solute for 
an equal percentage increase in carboxyl groups (rupture of an equal 
per cent of the number of micells) should be the same at all pH and 
equal to the percentage change found in isoelectric gelatin. This is 
the case, as shown in Fig. 3 and the last three columns of Table I. 
It will be noted in the table that the change in the actual viscosity is 
greater in the concentrated gelatin than in the 1 per cent but that when 
the viscosity readings are transformed to volume changes this differ- 
ence disappears. 


SUMMARY. 

1. The change in viscosity and the corresponding increase in the 
carboxyl groups, as determined by the formol titration, has been de- 
termined in gelatin solutions during the progress of hydrolysis by 
pepsin. 

2. Very marked changes in viscosity are found to result from very 
slight chemical changes. If the viscosity is increased by the addi- 
tion of acid a greater change in viscosity (volume of solute) is caused 
by the same percentage change in the number of carboxyl groups. 
The percentage change in the volume of solute, caused by the same 
percentage increase in the number of carboxyl groups, is independent 
of the concentration of gelatin. 

3. These results are in agreement with the idea that the high vis- 
cosity of gelatin solutions is due to the presence of swollen micells, 
since a slight chemical hydrolysis may be sufficient to rupture a micella 
and so cause a very large change in viscosity. 
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THE SWELLING OF GELATIN AND THE VOLUME OF 
SURROUNDING SOLUTION. 


By JOHN H. NORTHROP and M. KUNITZ. 

(From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research^ 
Princeton, N. J.) 

(Accepted for publication, November 3, 1928.) 

The theory of the swelling of gelatin in acid as developed by Procter 
and Wilson and by Loeb (1) is based on the Donnan equilibrium and 
assumes that the swelling is due to the osmotic pressure caused by the 
unequal distribution of the ions of the acid inside and outside of the 
gelatin. At equilibrium this osmotic pressure for strong monovalent 
acids is given by' the expression 

(1) 2Y + Z-2X 

X “ concentration add in supernatant liquid, 
y =• “ free add in gelatin. 

Z “ " non-difiusible ion = concentration Cl' equivalent to 

ioniaed protein. 

It follows that with pure gelatin at equilibrium in acid the swelling 
depends only on the concentration of acid outside the gelatin and is 
independent of the volume of the acid. The equilibrium concentration 
of acid and hence the swelling will depend, however, on the quantity 
as well as the concentration of the acid originally taken. The quan- 
titative statement of this effect is complicated and has been discussed 
by Hitchcock (2). Qualitatively, however, the result may be simply 
predicted. 'When the swelling of gelatin in HCl is plotted against the 
pH of the acid there is found a maximum at about pH 3.0. If increas- 
ing volume of acid solution having a pH of 3.0 or higher is added to a 
series of constant amounts of gelatin, therefore, the pH of the solution 
at equilibrium will approach the initial pH of the acid as more acid is 
added. The swelling will therefore increase with increasing amount of 
acid solution and finally reach a maximum constant value correspond- 
ing to the pH of the pure acid. Thb will be true no tbo 
S37 
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of acid which combined with the gelatin is negligible compared to the 
total amount of acid added. If acid of greater strength than pH 
3.0 is used the pH will decrease again as the amount of acid solution 
added is increased and will again become constant when the amount 
of solution added is so large that there is no change in pH on addition 
of the gelatin. The swelling will now increase with the volume of 
solution, reach a maximum (at pH 3.0) and then decrease to a constant 
value. Since it is necessary for equilibrium that there be some excess 
solution, i.e., that sufficient solution is used so that some remains after 
the gelatin is swollen, it would be possible with very strong acid to 
bring the gelatin to a pH less than 3.0 before there is any excess solu- 
tion. In this case, after enough solution has been added to furnish 
an excess of liquid the swelling will decrease as the amount of acid 
solution added increases. If the swelling obtained in the different 
series is plotted against the volume of the original acid solution used, 
therefore, the swelling will increase, decrease or pass through a maxi- 
mum with increasing volume of solution, depending on the original 
concentration of the acid solution. Such results have been recorded 
in the literature (3). If, however, the swelling values from these 
e.xperiments are plotted against the pH of the solution (either of the 
gelatin or supernatant solution) at equilibrium, then the swelling 
should be independent of the volume of solution. According to 
Kiintzel (3), however, this is not the case. Kiintzel found that even 
when the swelling was plotted against the pH of the solution at equi- 
librium, the swelling increased with increasing volume of the solution. 
This result is contrary to that expected from the theory for the case of 
pure acid and gelatin, but is the expected result if the gelatin contained 
neutral salts. The swelling is depressed by neutral salts and hence the 
less the volume of acid added the greater the depressing effect of the 
salt. The swelling even at constant pH will therefore increase with 
the volume of acid added until the salt is so dilute as to have no effect. 
This is the result obtained by Kuntzel (3). Kiintzel used gelatin 
without previous purification and hence salts were present. In order 
to be sure of this e^qilanation, however, experiments similar to 
Kiintzel’s were done with ordinary gelatin and also with isoelectric 
gelatin. The results with isoelectric gelatin are given in Fig. 1 in 
which the swelling at equilibrimn has been plotted against the volume 
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of acids of different concentration added. As predicted, the swelling 
with dilute acids increases with the quantity of acid. The swelling 
in ii/SO acid passes tlirough a maximum while stronger acid gives 
decreasing swelling with increasing volume. WTien these curves are 
plotted against pH at equilibrium (cither of the gelatin or outside 



Fro. 1. Swelling of gelatin as determined by the volume of acid of various 
concentrations. 

solution) they coincide as shown in Fig. 2, giving the usual pH swelling 
curve for gelatin in HCl. When the experiment is performed with 
unpurified gelatin the results shown in Fig. 3 are obtained which agree 
with those of KUntzel. As stated above the increase in swelling with 
increased volume in this case is due to the decreased salt concentration. 
It may be mentioned that the absolute amount of swelling cannot be 
compared in experiments done with different samples of gelatin since 
this property varies markedly in different preparations. 
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Experimental Procedure. 

Cooper’s powdered gelatin was used. The isoelectric gelatin was prepared as 
described previously (4). The experiments were carried out in a water bath at 
5°C. 200 cc. of acid was placed in a series of 500 cc. Erlenmeyer flasks and 
brought to the temperature of the bath. The flasks were equipped with mechan- 
ical stirrers which rotated at approximately the same speed. The gelatin was then 
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Fig. 2. Swelling of purified gelatin with increasing volume of acid solution as 
a function of the pH of the gelatin. 

added and the suspensions stirred for 5 hours. Preliminarj" experiments showed 
that equilibrium was reached in about 2 hours. The gelatin was then filtered 
off with suction through coarse filter paper and the concentration of the swollen 
gelatin determined bi" drying a weighed sample to constant weight at 100®C. 
Dry weight determinations were also made on the supernatant solution. No 
appreciable amount of gelatin was found in the supernatant. The pH of the 
melted gelatin and of the outside solution were determined electrometrically at 
SO^C. 
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It may be pointed out that a number of sources of error must be guarded against 
in swelling experiments of this type. If the temperature is much above 5® there 
will be some solution of the gelatin and this will increase with the acidity and 
volume of the solution. The final volume depends to a slight extent on the time 
required for the swelling to take place, since a true equilibrium is never reached 
but the mass of gelatin continues slowly to swell indefinitely. If precautions 


in L+ W 12 as 3.0 14 4.2 4A 

pHofgelatm ai equilibrium 

Fig. 3. Swelling of gelatin containing electrolytes with incrciasing volume of 
acid solution as a function of the pH of the gelatin. 


for rapid stirring are not taken, therefore, the gelatin in a large volume of acid 
will swell more slowly than that in a small volume and the figure obtained for the 
equilibrium value will be slightly different. 


SDiniARY. 

The swelling of isoelectric gelatin added to various volumes of acid 
of different concentration at 5®C. has been determined. The swelling 
is determined only by the concentration of the supernatant solution, 
at equilibrium and is independent of the volume of acid. 
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Similar experiments with unpurified gelatin show that in this case, 
owing to the presence of neutral salts the swelling is a function of the 
voliune as well as the concentration of acid. 

Both results are predicted by the Procter-Wilson-Loeb theory of the 
swelling of gelatin. 
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A METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF DIFFUSION 

CONSTANTS AND THE CALCULATION OF THE RADIUS 
AND WEIGHT OF THE HEMOGLOBIN MOLECULE. 

By JOHN II, NORTHROP AKO M. L. ANSON. 

{From the Laboratories of The Rockefeller Iitstitate for hfedical Research, 
Princeton, N. J.) 

(Accepted for publication, November 3, 1928.) 

The diffusion coefficient of a substance in solution is a useful con- 
stant since from it may be calculated, by Einstein’s equation (1), the 
radius and weight of the particle. It is particularly useful inthecaseof 
substances which cannot be obtained in pure solution and which are 
frequently of interest in biological work. In such cases the diffusion 
coefficient is the only practical means of detcrminingthemolecularsizc 
or weight. The classical method for determining the diffusion coeffi- 
cient is so beset with experimental difficulties and, in the case of slow 
moving substances, requires such a long time that it is useless formost 
biological material. 

It occurred to the writers that if the diffusion could be made to occur 
across a thin porous plate the process would be greatly accelerated 
owing to the high concentration gradient, and at the same time the 
elaborate precautions to prevent convection currents, etc. inherent to 
the classical method would be eliminated (2) . Searcli of the literature 
revealed that several attempts (3-6) had already been made in this 
direction, but none were practical for biological material owing to the 
unsuitable nature of the membranes used. It was found, after a num- 
ber of trials, that rapid and reproducible results could be obtained with 
thin membranes made either of alundum or glass powder. 

Theory of the Method . — ^The diffusion coefficient is defined as the 
quantity of material that will diffuse across a plane of unit dimensions 
in unit time under unit concentration gradient, or 


( 1 ) 


iQ 

' Adtit 
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where D is the diffusion coefficient, dQ is the quantity which passes 
across the plane of area A in time dt under a concentration gradient of 
dc/dx. There are a number of solutions of this differential equation 
depending on the conditions of the experiment {cj. Mellor (7)), The 
present case is in many respects the simplest. Suppose a solution of 
concentration Ci is separated from a more dilute solution of concen- 
tration Cz by a porous membrane through the pores ofwhich the solute 
can diffuse. Both solutions are stirred so that diffusion occurs only 
across the membrane. The solute will diffuse from Ci to Cz and if 
the volume of these solutions is relatively large and the experiment 
carried on for a short time the concentrations will remain practically 
constant.* Let the effective area of the pores be A and the effective 


* The equation for diffusion, under the above conditions, for the general case 
in which the concentration cannot be considered constant during the duration 
of the experiment, may be derived as follows: 


Let 


5 = total solute at beginning of experiment 
tn = volume concentrated solution 
sj = volume dilute solution 
Q = quantity solute in dilute solution 

= Cj Vt 

S — Q = ct vi 


From equation (1) 


dQ 

dt 


DA 

— (ci — Cs) 


substituting for ci and Cz 


h y Vi Vi j 


or 


DA 

h Vi Vi 


iviS 


— (r-i -{• Q) 


Integrating, substituting K = 


D = 


h 
A 

2.3 K Vi Vi 


(Vi + Vi) I 

where Q — Qo when / = 0. 


log 


Vi S — (vj + Vt) Qo 

Vt S — {vi 4" vd Q 
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length (the distance through which the solute diffuses) be h. 

Cl 

concentration gradient will then be constant and equal to — 
and the quantity Q diffusing in time I will be simply 


The 
- C. 
h 


( 2 ) 


Q = DAt 



or 

(3) 


D 


hQ 

A I (Cl- Cl) 


If the experiment is so arranged that the diiute solution is originally 
pure solvent, Cj is zero and the equation is still further simplified to 


Dimensions of D . — Since concentration may be expressed as quan- 
tity per unit of volume, the units used to measure the quantity cancel 
out provided the same unit is used to express the concentration as is 
used to measure the quantity diffusing. D therefore reduces to area 
over time, or if time is expressed in days and length and volume in 
centimeters, to cm.* per day. This may be seen from the following 
equation 

( 5 ) 2? ^ cm. Q units A Q cm.* 

A cm.* , 0, units A 0, / day 

(day — 


in which Q, is the number of units per cc. of the concentrated solution. 
If the amount contained in 1 cc. of the concentrated solution is taken 
as the unit of quantity, i.e. if Q, = 1, and the amount diffused is 
e.xpressed in this unit {i.e. as the number of cc. of the concentrated 
solution containing the quantity diffused), the equation may be still 
further simplified and written 

,,, n ’• gcc. ' cm.* 

A f day ( day 

where 0„. is the number of cc. of the concentrated solution that contains 
the amount of substance diffused. For instance, if it were found in an 
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experiment with HCl that 10 cc. of 0.10 acid had diffused and the con- 
centrated solution were 0.10 m acid then Qc„. would be 10. If the con- 
centrated solution had been 1.0 m, Q^o. would be 1.0, etc. Any com- 
parative unit of quantity may therefore be used to express the quantity 
diffused provided the concentration is expressed in the same units and 
this is an advantage in dealing with biological material. 

It is evident that in order to obtain the diffusion coefl&cient in abso- 
lute units it is necessary to know the dimensions of the membrane 
through which the diffusion occurs. In the case of porous membranes 
this value cannot be measured directly since the effective radius and 
the arrangement of the pores is not known. For any one membrane, 
however, the effective thickness and area may be assumed constant 
and therefore h/A is constant and may be called iT, the membrane 
constant. In order to obtain this value it is necessary to standardize 
the apparatus against some solution the diffusion constant of which is 
known, just as is the case with a conductivity cell. iT, the cell 
constant, may then be found from the equation 


When this constant has been determined for a particular membrane 
it may then be used to determine the diffusion coefficient for unknown 
substances, provided of course that the effective pore area is the same 
for the standard and for the unknown. 

Construction of the Apparatus . — ^It follows from the preceding considerations 
that the following conditions must be fulfilled by the apparatus. 

1. The concentration of the two solutions on opposite sides of the membrane 
must be kept constant, by stirring or otherwise, so that diffusion occurs only 
across the membrane. 

2. The quantity allowed to diffuse must be small enough so that the difference 
in concentration between the two sides may be considered constant during the 
experiment. 

3. The membrane must be thick enough so that the liquid in the pores is not 
disturbed by the stirring of the solutions. On the other hand, the thinner it is 
the more rapidly the experiment can be completed. 

4. The pores must be small enough to prevent convection currents in the liquid 
held in them and large enough to allow free diffusion of the particles (or molecules) 
of the solute. 
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5. The membrane must be level m order to prevent flow from one solution to 
the other. 

It was found after a number of trials that porous glass or alundum discs gave 
satisfactory results. 

Tht Filter discs made by pressing together a uniform powder of 

Jena glass arc obtainable from the jenaer Glaswerk, Schott and Gen., Jena, 
German}’ — American agent J. E. Bicber, 1123 Broadway, New York. Discs of 
the porosity now called No. 4, but formerly designated as <7, were used. Ac* 
cording to the manufacturers the pore diameter is 5 to lOmicrons or thousandths of 
a millimeter. The radius of the hemoglobin molecule is about 2.7 X 10~* microns. 
The discs arc cut down to approximately the desired diameter with an ordinary 
hack saw and rounded off exactly on a carborundum wheel. Then the pores of the 
membrane arc filled with melted rosin by gentle suction applied through the stop- 
cock of the glass vessel to which the disc is to be attached. This is to prevent the 
clogging of the pores with the carborundum powder with which the disc is next 
ground down to about O.S mm. thickness. At the beginning the grinding is done 
on a carborundum stone, and finished on a flat piece of glass. The rosin is re- 
moved with a suitable solvent such as chloroform. 

The glass discs are usually sold already fused on to vessels of various shapes, 
one of them very like the one used in these experiments. It is better, however, 
to start with the loose discs, since as a result of the fusion the effective area of the 
disc is lessened. 

The membranes are attached to the glass vessel with de Khotinsky cement ap- 
plied to the bottom of the vessel. Then the edges of the discs which may stick out 
slightly here and there arc carefully ground down even with the vessel and covered 
with cement. Leaks are tested for by blowing through the stop-cock while the 
membrane is under water. 

Alundum filter discs, porosity RA 225, are made by the Norton Company, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, The disc is ground down to the desired diameter on a 
wheel and to the desired thickness by being rubbed against another disc. At the 
finish a fresh flat disc should be used. After the powder produced in the grinding 
is washed out the disc is attached. 

Some batches of alundum discs contain air spaces large enough to cause small 
holes when the discs are ground thin. Such discs cannot be used. 

Assembly of the Apparatus . — ^Tbe apparatus is assembled as shown in Fig. 1. 
The cell contains about 20 cc. and the outside solution is 10 to 50 cc. depending 
on the rate of diffusion, the time of the experiment, and the analytical method 
used. The cell is filled by gentle suction through the membrane and rinsed with 
water. It is then clamped In position and leveled by means of a small level or by 
placing a dish of mercury just below it. The membrane is made parallel to the 
mercury by adjusting the universal clamp. The mercury is then removed and 
replaced with sufficient pure solvent to cover the membrane. The time is noted 
and the diffusion allowed to continue until the desired amount has passed through 
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the membrane. The outside solution is then pipetted off and analyzed and re- 
placed by a new portion. This process is contmued imtil the quantity passing 
through the membrane is constant for equal time intervals, i.e., the system is in the 
steady state. This constant figure is then used. If more than a few per cent of 
the solute diffuses out it is necessary to correct the concentration of the inside 
solution by this amormt. The amotmt diffusing during any one determination 
should be not more than 2 or 3 per cent of the total in the concentrated solution, 
and under these conditions a sufficiently accurate correction is obtained by con- 
sidering the concentration as the average 
value for the duration of the experiment. 
For instance, if it is foimd that 4 per cent 
of the solute has dialyzed out during the 
experiment, then the concentration of the 
inside solution has dropped from 100 to 
96 during the experiment. For purposes 
of calculation it is considered to have 
remained constant at 98 per cent. 

The arrangement shown in which the 
heavier solution is above obviates the 
necessity of stirring since, as the solute 
diffuses through, a solution is formed near 
the membrane which is heavier than the 
pure solvent and so sinks to the bottom. 
This process could be clearly observed in 
the experiments with hemoglobin. As 
the solution in contact with the upper side 
of the membrane becomes more dilute it 
is replaced by the heavier concentrated 
solution above it. There are also slight 
convection currents due to temperature 
effects and vibrations from the stirrer 
of the water bath which aid this process. 
The fact that even with HCl the quantity 
Fig. 1. Apparatus for determination diffusing remains constant for constant 
of diffusion coeffidents. time intervals shows that the two solu- 

tions must remain nearly homogeneous, 
i.e., that diffusion occurs only across the membrane as is assumed in the calcula- 
tion. Any flow across the membrane would result in variable results in different 
experiments and w'ould cause an increase in the relative amount of solution 
passing the membrane with more concentrated solutions. 

Evidently the change in concentration due to the diffusion ■would be less if the 
volumes ■were larger. However, a larger volume of the cell increases the error 
caused by temperature fluctuations and a large volmne of outside solution renders 
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the analysis more difficult. The apparatus is placed in a water bath at S®C. since 
the coefficient of expansion of water is near the minimum at this temperature and 
also since biological material is more stable at this temperature. The temperature 
regulation was obtained by placing an ordinary electrically regulated glass water 
bath in a refrigerating room which had a temperature of about 3® to 4®C. 

Ccli6rah*on of the ApparaUcs , — It was stated above that since the actual dimen- 
sions of the membrane arc not known it is necessary to standardize the apparatus 
by means of a solution whose diffusion coefficient is known. HCl, lactose, and 
several salts were used for this purpose and it was found that the same cell constant 
was obtained for any particular membrane with all substances. The results with 
HCl will be given as an example. 

The results of the experiment are shown in Table I. It was found that the con- 
stant for the cell was 0.148. The physical significance of this figure, as may be 
seen from equation (6), is evidently the ratio of effective thickness to pore 
area of this membrane. 


TAUlE I. 


Diffusion of HCl through Alundum ^fcfnbratte 1, 5®C. 


SoluUoa 

Time 

t 

Efluivetent cc. 

0.1 N HCl diOused 

Average 


dtyt 

(?CC. 


0.1 N HO 

0.020S 




.0208 

.258 

0.261 


.0208 

.262 



Dl 1.8S X 0.0208 
“ 0.261 


0.148 


D “ diffusion coefficient 0,1 N HCl at 5% e.xtrapolated from Ohblm's data ** 
l.SScm.^per day. 


It is now possible to determine the diffusion coefficient of another substance by 
means of this membrane. Carbon monoxide hemoglobin was chosen for this 
purpose since the molecular weight of hemoglobin is known from osmotic pressure 
measurements and the weight calculated from the diffusion experiment may there- 
fore be checked against this value. 

Preparation of Whipped beef blood is saturated with CO, cooled, 

and washed three times with cold isotonic salt solution which is likewise saturated 
with CO. An equal volume of water is added to the corpuscles. The laked cor- 
puscles are shaken with a quarter their volume of toluene (Heidelberger (10)) and 
the mixture allowed to stand in the cold overnight. The toluene and cell debris 
are removed by centrifuging. By dilution with l/20 m phosphate or borax buffers 
the hemoglobin is brought to the desired concentration, and hydrogen ion concen- 
tration. It is filtered through fine filter paper and saturated with CO. 
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During the experiments the hemoglobin is allowed to diffuse into buffer solution 
saturated with CO. 

The carbon monoxide hemoglobin which has diffused through the membrane 
is estimated colorimetrically. 

Carbon monoxide hemoglobin was used since it is the most stable form of 
hemoglobin. 


TABLE II. 


Delcnninaiiojt of Diffusion Coefficient of Hetnoglobin, 5°C. 


Membrane 

i 

1 ^ 

Hemoglobin solution 

Time 

Hemo- 
clobin 
diffused 
ns cc. con- 
centrated 
solution 

K for 
membrane 

D hemoglobin 
cm. ‘/day 



days 

(?cc. 



Alundum 1 

I per cent i 






pH 6.8 

0.75 

0.202 

0.150 

0.0405 


i 

.92 

.264 


.0430 



2.06 

.558 


.0407 


2.5 per cent 






pH 6.8 




.0430 






.0412 






.0428 

Alundum 2 

2.5 per cent COHb 



.168 

.0401 


pH 6.8 

2.5 per cent COHb 




.0397 


m/ 20 bora-x pH 9.3 





Glass I 

2.5 per cent COHb 



.100 

.0434 


pH 6.8 





Glass 2 , 

2 . 5 per cent COHb 

i 


.0833 

.0456 


pH 6.8 

m/ 20 phosphate 

1 




Average 

' 0.0420:1:0.0005 




Diffusion Coefficient of Eemoglobin . — ^The results of several diffusion 
experiments are given in Table II. The table gives the amount of 
hemoglobin found to have diffused through various membranes after 
various time intervals and from different hemoglobin solutions. This 
quantity has been expressed as the number of cc. of the concentrated 
solution (used for the e.xperiment), which contained the same amount 
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of hemoglobin. The diffusion coefficient of hemoglobin may therefore 
be calculated from these figures by means of equation (8) . 


( 8 ) 



The values obtained in this way are given in the last column of the 
table. The average value is 0.0420 ± O.OOOS cm.“ per day. 

Calculation of the Radius and Molecular Weight of the Molecule from 
the Diffusion Coefficient. — ^According to Einstein the diffusion coeffi- 
cient is related to the radius of the molecule by the following equation 


(9) 


R T 1 
iV 6 T r If 


U » 8.3 X 10^ erg • deg • mole“‘ 

N •= 6.06 X 10« mole'i 
T « 278 deg. - for S'C 

f a radius of parUcle Including water of hydration, in cm. 
ij » viscosity of water at 5*C. 

«= 0.01S19 gm. cm.**' sec."* 

•= 0.01519 erg • sec. cm."* 

D 1-33 X 10"** erg ♦ deg. ♦ mole » cm.* 

r erg • deg. • mole • cm. • sec. 

_ 1-33 X 10~»» cm.* 
r sec. 


or for H.O at S°C. 
( 10 ) 

therefore 

( 11 ) 


1.148 X 10-’ an.‘ 
r day 


1.148 X 10~» 


= 2.73 X 10-* cm. 
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The molecular weight of the particle may be calculated from the radius 
by the following equation provided the specific gravity is known. 

4 

(12) m ~ V g N 


g = specific gravity = gm. cm.~* 

= 1.33 
4 

>= - X 3.14 X 6.06 X 10» g r’ 

«= 25.4 X 10’* * g • r’ 

= 25.4 X 10« X 1.33 X 20.2 X lO'” 

■= 68,500 ± 1,000 

The specific gravity is assumed to be the same as that of solid hemo- 
globin and the calculation gives a molecular weight of 68,500 ± 1,000 
which agrees within the experimental error with that of 67,000 found 
by Adair (8) by osmotic pressure measurements, and of 68,000 found 
by Svedberg (11) from experiments on the rate of sedimentation. 

Einstein’s equation assumes that the solute molecules are large 
compared to the solvent molecules and therefore could not be used for 
substances of small molecular weight. It was found by Euler (9), 
however, that for such molecules the diffusion coefficient is inversely 
proportional to the square root of the molecular weight, i.e. 



In such cases the molecular weight could be obtained by simple 
proportion from the diffusion constant of some known substance of 
about the same molecular weight. 

Sources of Error in the Method and Assumptions Underlying the 
Theory . — The effect of temperature, leveling, and change of concentra- 
tion during the experiment have already been mentioned. It is con- 
ceivable that the substance might stick to the membrane and so fill 
up the pores, or that some of the pores would not allow the unknown 
solution to pass while the solution used as a standard could pass. For 
this reason it is advisable to use different t 3 q)es of membrane since it is 
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unlikely that the effect would be the same in membranes made of 
different material. Another method of testing for this error is to 
determine the effect of filtering the solution through the membrane. 
Any appreciable adsorption would be shown by a change in concentra- 
tion on filtering. 

Einstein’s equation for calculating the radius and molecular weight 
from the diffusion coefficient is based on the following assumptions. 
-The diffusing particles (molecules) are few and large compared to 
those of the solvent. They are spherical and are impelled by a force 
equal to the osmotic pressure as given by Van’t Hoff’s law against a 
resistance as given by Stokes’ law. The work of Perrin and others 
has shown that Einstein’s equation is valid for a number of col- 
loidal solutions. The specific gravity of the particle, however, i5_ 
more uncertain since it might very well consist partially of water and 
so be lighter than the dry solid in bulk. 

In the case of ionized substances another complication is introduced 
since the diffusion rate of one ion is influenced by the accompanying 
ion. Most biological substances, however, are weak electrolytes so 
that the quantity present in the form of ions is usually small. It is 
conceivable in the case of such things as enzymes that several different 
size molecules might be determined simultaneously by the method 
of analysis used. In this case no constant diffusion coefficient would 
be obtained since the smaller molecules would diffuse first. If the 
proportion or the relative number and sizes of the different molecules 
were known this effect could be corrected for, at least in theory. Prac- 
tically, however, decreasing coefficients found on succeeding diffusions 
would indicate a mixture of substances but could hardly be analyzed 
further in a quantitative way. The problem is evidently the same 
as the separation of gases by diffusion. 

Finally, it may be said that the molecular weight obtained in this 
way is that defined by the properties of the solution and used by the 
physicist and physical chemist. 

SUMMARY. 

A method is described for determining the diffusion coefficient of 
solutes by determining the rate of passage of the solute through a thin 
porous membrane between two solutions of different concentration. 
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The method has been used to determine the diffusion coefficient of 
carbon monoxide hemoglobin. This was found to be 0.0420 ±0.0005 
cm.' per day at 5°C. 

The molecular weight of carbon monoxide hemoglobin calculated 
by means of Einstein’s equation from this quantity is 68,600 ± 1,000. 
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OSMOSIS OF LIQUIDS. II. 

By f. a. h. schreinemakers. 

(From the Lahoratory of Inorganic Chemistry^ University of Leiden, Leiden, Holland) 
(Accepted for publication, November 22, 1928.) 
INTRODUCTION. 

We take an osmotic system 

Bi X Ai 1 ni X Li (1) 

in which on the left side of the membrane are Hi quantities of a liquid 
Li and on the right side iii quantities of Z/. We now assume, in the 
same way as in the preceding communication,' that the system con- 
tains three substances, viz. X, Y and W (IF = water); then we may 
represent Zi and Lf by the points 1 and 1' (Fig. 3, Paper I). The 
position of their comple-T e, as we have seen previously, is determined 
by: 

el : el' = nt t Ki (2) 

'When the membrane transmits only IF, during the osmosis Zi will 
proceed along the line 1.4 (Fig. 3, Paper I) and Z/ along the line 1'.4'. 
At last the osmotic equilibrium forms: 

lit X Af I nl X L, (3) 

Then the water diffusion has stopped; the two liquids are situated on 
the same isotonic TF-curve ab and consequently they have the same 
O.W.A. 

The phenomena are different, however, when the membrane trans- 
mits two or three substances. Here we shall discuss only the membrane 
that transmits the three substances. 

' Schrememakers, F. A. H., J. Gen. Physiol., 1928, xi, 701 - 
555 
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I. 

The Theoretical Osmosis Path. 

We represent the liquids of system (1) by the points 1 and 1' in Fig. 
1; in order to sa-v-e place, the sides and angle points of the triangle 
WXY have been omitted. The complex of both the liquids is repre- 
sented by point e; its position has been determined by (2). 

As soon as the osmosis has begun and the substances X, Y and W 
dimise through the membrane in some direction or other, the liquids 
change their compositions. After a time h the left side liquid has 
arrived e.g. in point 2 and the right side liquid in point 2' (Fig. 1). 
As the quantities of the liquids have also changed no'sv, we represent 
them b^’ and ?:/. Consequently system (1) has now passed into : 

X £, 1 r..' X U (4) 

Of course the total quantity of the two liquids remains constant 
during the osmosis; we have, therefore: -f = oii -f The 
total composition of the system also remains constant; consequently 
the line 2.2' also runs through point e. Instead of (2) we now have 
however: 

el : el’ = r-' : n. (5) 

After a’time fz the left side liquid has arrived in a point 3 and the 
right side liquid in a point 3'; we then have a system: 

r.iXZi]r,j'X U (< 5 ) 

For this we obtain: 


rri -r -f -r ffi' 

The line 3.3' also runs through point e; we now have: 

«3 : «3' = j:,' : rj O) 

Of course the same obtains for all systems that have formed during 
the osmosis. At the end of the osmosis the two liquids must be in 
osmotic equilibrium vnth one another. If only one substance passes 
through the membrane, then, as we have seen in Paper I, the two final 
liquids are different. If, however, the membrane is permeable with 
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respect to all substances, then the same final liquid must form on 
both sides of the membrane it is clear that this liquid is represented 
by point c. At the end of the osmosis, therefore, wo get the system: 

i.l£. (8) 

During the Osmosis the left side liquid, therefore, proceeds along a 
curve 1.2.5.... c, the right side liquid along a curve 1'.2'.5'. . . .e; 
the arrows indicate the direction in which thcliquids proceed along 
these curves. We call these curves “tire osmosis path” of the left 
and right side liquids; together they form the “osmosis path” of the 
system. In Figs. 2 and 4 osmosis paths have been drawn, which have 



been determined experimentally and will be more fully discussed later 
on. We shall call liquids, present at the same moment on both sides 
of the membrane (c.g. 1 and 1' or 2 and 2' etc.), “conjugated” liquids; 
the points representing those liquids are called conjugated points; the 
lines, uniting two conjugated points (c.g. 1.1' or 2.2' etc.) are called 
conjugation lines. Therefore, the conjugation lines of an osmosis 
path all run through a point e, which represents the composition of the 
complex and consequently of the final liquid too. Reciprocally ever}' 

* We here assume that no unniixing into 2 or more liquids will occur in the 
system. 
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Straight line, going through point e, is a conjugation line; the points 
of intersection represent two liquids, to be found at a certain moment 
on both sides of the membrane. 

The osmosis path of system (1) starts in Fig. 1 from the points 1 
and F; its form, however, depends on several other factors, some of 
which we are going to discuss. 

(a) The form of the path depends on ni'.ni viz. on the ratio of the 
quantities of the liquids, which are brought on both sides of the 
membrane. For if we alter this ratio, it will be seen from (2) 
that the position of final point e on line l.F also changes; we imagine 
this e.g. in q (or r). Of course the new osmosis path which must now 
run through q (or r) has another form than the path running through 
point e. Consequently an infinite number of paths start from the 
points 1 and F determined by the ratio iiiMii’, we are able to prove 
that these paths touch one another in the points 1 and 1'. 

(5) The form of the path depends on the direction in which and 
the velocity with which the substances diffuse through the membrane 
at any moment; consequently this form also depends on the nature 
of the membrane used and will, therefore, differ with different mem- 
branes. Later on we shall make this clear with some examples and 
discuss it in connection Avith other phenomena. 


n. 

The Experimental Osmosis Path. 

If Ave leave an osmotic system 

111 X Li I 111 ' X Li (9) ' 

in which the two liquids and their quantities have been absolutely 
determined, alone, then it Avill change in a definite Avay. At a moment 
/2 we then have a system 

112 X U i X U (10) 

in which again the two liquids and their quantities have been com- 
pletely determined. Consequently the system proceeds 'along a 
definite path (1.2.3.C and T.2'.3'.e of Fig. 1) ; we call this the “theoreti- 
cal” path. If, hoAA'ever, in order to find out the composition of the 
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liquids of (10) we take away a little of these liquids, tlien we have 
instead of (10) the new system: 

(ill - s) X ii I (m - «') X U (lOu) 

q and q' represent the quantities, taken away. Although (10) and 
(10a) consist of the same liquids, they still have another final liquid 
as a rule. Of course that of (10) is situated in point e; that of (lOo) is 
situated in a point h on the conjugation line 2.2' (Fig. 1). 

In accordance with (5) for c we obtain : 

tl X eV «=« «/ : 111 

For point It we obtain, however: 

In : h‘ “ (Ml' - 4') : ("i - ?) 

Consequently e and It are diflercnt points, unless accidentally: 

j : j'j" Ml : Ml' 

System (10) whicli we no longer have, would, therefore, proceed 
along the paths 2.3.c and 2'.3'.c; system (10a) whicli we do have 
proceeds, however, along the paths 2.lt and 2'. It ivhich have not been 
drawn; consequently both systems proceed along different paths, 
which touch one another, however, in the points 2 and 2'. (C/. 
paragraph (o).) Of course the conjugation lines of system (10) all 
run through point c, those of (10a) through point It. 

If we take in (10) c.g., it, ~ 240 and it,' = 260, then we have the 
system: 

240 X ii I 260 X ii' 

If we take away 5 gm. on both sides, tlicn we get: 

235 X ii I 255 X U 

For the points c and It we obtain, therefore: 

c2 ; t2' = 260 : 240 = 1.083 : I 

W : hr = 255 : 235 = 1.085 : 1 

In Fig. 1 point It must be situated very closely to e; consequently 
the paths of both systems will practically coincide. As we have to 
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take avray a little of the liquids now and then for the experimental 
determination of a path, we consequently do not define the theoretical 
path, but a succession of parts of theoretical paths; they pass into 
one another continually in the points which have been determined 
experimentally. We call this path the “experimental.” The less we 
change the ratio of the two liquids in taking away little quantities of 
them, the less the experimental v/ill differ from the theoretical path. 


in. 

The Path of Ihe Membrane. 

As the substances X, F and IF diffuse, the membrane must also 
contain these three substances; consequently we may say that the 
membrane contains a liquid, the composition of which changes con- 
tinually during the osmosis. If in Fig. 1 v/e represent this liquid 
by a point, then, during the osmosis, this proceeds along a curve 
(l”.2”.e” Fig. 1); therefore ,v,’e call this the "path of the membrane.” 

Consequently we have to distinguish three paths, viz. the path of 
the left side liquid (1.2.e), the path of the right side liquid (F.2'.e) 
and the path of the membrane {l".2".e"). Of course the final liquid 
c" of the membrane generally has another composition than the final 
liquid e. Therefore, the theoretical and experimental paths of a 
system depend besides upon the quantity and the composition of the 
liquid absorbed by the membrane. If, however, v/e have a small and 
thin membrane and much liquid, this influence may be neglected; if, 
however, v/e have a large or thick membrane, this influence may be 
very strong. We shall refer to this later on. 


IV. 

Some Examples. 

Now v/e shall discuss some paths v/hich we have determined in the 
systems: 

Water I Z,' (”) 

The right side liquid consists of : 

;<: = XaD r = XajCO, W = HjO 
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On the left side of the membrane is pure water, which, however, 
takes in X and F at once and passes into a ternary liquid. The mem- 
brane of these systems consisted of a pig’s bladder, which had been 
degreased with ether. The results of the determinations’ are found 
in the Tables I-IV. In the first column of I-III we find the number 
of the determination under the time, vh. the number of hours after 


TABLE 1. 



1 

X 

r 


Y 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 991 

9.021 

2 

7 

1.263 

1.423 

5.802 

7.732 

3 

19 

2.242 

2 388 


6.950 

4 

31 

2 739 

3.109 

4 536 

6.452 

5 

51 

3.316 

3 533 

4 195 

6.123 

6 

91 

3.646 

4.216 

3.877 

5.665 

7 

118 

3.682 

4.410 

3.803 

S.437 


TABLE II. 



1 ( 

1 ^ 

y 

1 - 

Y 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

6 729 

9.057 

2 

17 

1.246 

0 387 

5 663 

8 26S 

3 

29 

2.756 

1.163 

1 4.557 

7 430 

4 

41 

3.589 

q 

1.930 

, 3 876 

^ 

6.856 

i 

5 

69 

3.S23 

2.763 

1 t3-762 

1 6.400 

6 

101 

t4 179 

3.547 

1 3.792 

1 5.988 

7 

143 j 

4 138 

4.319 

3.843 

1 5.688 

8 1 

311 ! 

3.934 

5.260 

1 3 901 

1 5.378 


the beginning of the osmosis. We find in the third and fourth columns 
under X the amount of NaCl and under Y the amount of NajCOa of 
the left side liquid; in the fifth and sixth columns we find the same tor 
the right side liquid. The concentrations have been given in per cent 
of weight. As the W amount of the liquids follows at once from the X 
and Y amounts, this has not been given. 

’ They have been done in coUaboraU'on with G. M. A. Kayser and L. J. van 
dertVolk. 
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System I (Table J).— If with the aid of Table I we draw the osmosis 
path of this system, we get a path such as has been represented 
schematically by W2e and I'.l'.e in Fig. 2. The left side path We 
is situated below, the right side path I'e above the conjugation line 
IFT. We see from Table I and Fig. 2 that the X and Y amount of 


TABLE III. 



I 

X 

r 

X 

r 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9.222 

8.976 

2 

4 

0.377 

0.087 

8.781 

8.811 

3 

12 

1.223 

0.334 

8.024 

8.489 

4 

' 24 

2.366 

0.695 

7.149 

8.056 

5 

36 

3.319 

1.054 

6.494 

7.685 

6 

54 

4.391 

1.640 

5.852 

7.211 

7 

78 

5.212 

? 

2.417 

5.431 

q' 

6.702 

8 

103 

15.666 

3.258 

5.262 

6.206 

9 

145 

5.651 

4.051 

15.260 

5.903 

10 

193 

5.551 

4.660 

5.278 

5.650 

11 

240 i 

1 

5.478 

5.024 

1 5.308 

5.534 


TABLE IV. 



A' 

r 

Membrane 

Type 

1(1) 

6.991 

9.021 

//“ 

I 

2 

7.363 

9.194 


I 

3 

9.238 

9.165 


I 

4 (ID 

6.729 

9.057 

VI" 

II 

5 

12.006 

7.019 

VI' 

II 

6 (III) 

9.222 

8.976 

VI* 

III 

7 

9.227 

8.984 

VIJ 

II or III 

s ' 

1 

4.681 

10.107 

VP 

II or III 


the left side liquid continually increases during the osmosis; that of 
the right side liquid decreases. Calculating the W amount, we find 
that the W amount of the left side liquid continually decreases during 
the osmosis; that of the right side liquid increases. 

We may represent the progress of the osmosis still in another way. 
For this purpose we plot the time / of the osmosis on a horizontal axis 
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(Fig. 3) with the aid of Table I; on the vertical axis we may plot 
either the X, the V or the W amount of the two liquids. If we plot 
the X amount, we get an X.t diagram such as has been drawn sche- 
matically in Fig. 3; The fully drawn curve 0.2.3.C obtains for the 
left side liquid, the dotted curve l'.2'.3'.e for the tight side liquid. 
The final point c of the two paths is situated at infinite distance; 
consequently both paths approach one another asymptotically. 
With the aid of Table I the reader can easily draw the Y.t and W.t 
diagram of this system himself. We can also summarize the previous, 
considerations in a scheme. 



X Y O' ■ 

T < i T < i i > T (12) 

This means (cf. Paper I) that the left side liquid has a smaller X 
and Y amount, but a larger W amount than the right side liquid. 
An arrow pointing upwards indicates that the concentration increases; 
an arrow pointing downwards indicates that the concentration de- 
creases. This shows therefore, that during the osmosis the X and Y 
amounts of the left side liquid increases, that of the right side liquid 
decreases; the W amount of the left side liquid decreases, that of the 
right side liquid increases. Consequently during the osmosis the 
liquids change (Paper I) their X, Y and W amounts normally. 
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System II (Table II).— li we draw the osmosis path of this system 
with the aid of Table n, we get the curves W.q.5.6.e and V .q' .5' .6' .e 
of Fig. 4; the X.t diagram has been represented in Fig. 5. For the 
sake of clearness both figures have been strongly schematised. 

It appears from Table II that during the osmosis the X amount 
(consequently NaCI) of the left side liquid at first increases till the 
determination marked f (viz. 4.179 per cent NaCI) and decreases 
afterwards. Consequently in the vicinity of n° — 6 the left side liquid 
gets a maximum X amount; we shall plainly say that this maximum 
coincides with point 6. Consequently the left path Wq56e must have 




a vertical tangent in point 6 of Fig. 4; in point 6 of Fig 5 this tangent 
is horizontal. The X amount of the right side liquid at first decreases 
till the determination marked f (viz. 3.762 per cent NaCI) and after- 
wards increases. Therefore, in the vicinity of n° — S' the right side 
liquid gets a minimum X amount; again we assume that it coincides 
with point 5'. The right path 1' 5' 6' e must, therefore, have a 

vertical tangent in point S' of Fig. 4 and a horizontal tangent in point 
5' of Fig. 5. It also appears from Table II that between the determi- 
nations 4 and 5 the left side and the right side liquids have had the 
same X amount. This has been indicated in the table by the hori- 
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zontal lines beside which the letters q and q' have been placed. Con- 
sequently in Fig. 4 the conjugation line qeq’ is vertical; of course in 
Fig. 5 q and q' are situated in the point of intersection of the two 
curves. 

It appears from Table II or Fig. 4 that the changes of the F and IF 
amounts (v/z. NaiCOa and HsO) during the total osmosis may be 
represented by 

V W 

t < 1 1 > T (13) 

just as in system I the liquids, change their F and IF amounts normally. 

The X amount, however, changes in an absolutely different way 
from that in system I; we see this at once from the X.l diagrams 
(Figs. 3 and 5) and from the osmosis paths (Figs. 2 and 4). As long 
as the system remains in the part IF? (and I'j') of its path, the X 
amount on the left side of the membrane is smaller than on the right 
side; as during the osmosis it increases on the left side and decreases 
on the right side, we consequently have the symbol: 

Wq (l'.{0 T < i (Fiss. 4, 5) (H) 

So in this part of the path the X amount changes as in system I viz. 
normally-normally. 

If, however, the left side liquid comes in q and the other conse- 
quently in ?', both get the same X amount. As this increases on the 
left side of the membrane and decreases on the right side, we represent 
it by; 

q (s') • t - J. • (Fiss- 4, S) (15) 

As we may consider the change on both sides of the membrane as 
abnormal, an asterisk has been placed with both arrows. 

So here we have the same X amount on both sides of the membrane; 
during further osmosis this changes again, becoming equal once more 
in point e at the end of the osmosis. 

When the system is in part ?S (and j'S') of its path, then the X 
amount on the left side is greater than that on the right side. As, 
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however, it is still increasing on the left side and decreasing on the 
right side, we have the sjnnbol: 

!?5 (q'5') * t > I * (Figs. 4, 5) (16) 

Consequently the X amount changes abnormally here on both sides. 

AVhen the system is in point 5 (and 5') then the X amount on the 
right side of the membrane (viz. in point 5') is a minimum; therefore, 
this X amount does not change in an infinitely small time di; on the 


SCHEME II. 
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left side of the membrane it increases, however. We represent this 
by: 

5 (5') » T > I • (Figs. 4, 5) (17) 

in which the dash indicates that the right side X amount does not 
change in a time dt. 

'IWien the system is in part 5.6 (and 5'. 6') of its path, the X amount 
increases on both sides. Consequently we have the symbol : 

5.6 (5.'6') • t > t (Figs. 4. 5) (18) 

Consequently, the X amount changes abnormally here on the left side 
and normall}'’ on the right side. 

If we also consider the system in point 6 (and 6') and in part 6.e 
(and 6'.c) of its path and combine all symbols, we get scheme II. 
From this we learn among other things the following: At the beginning 
of the osmosis the X amount of the left side liquid is smaller, afterwards 
(in q and q') equal, ne.xt larger and at the end of the osmosis (point c) 
again equal to that of the right side liquid. The X amount of the 
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left side liquid increases, beginning at point If as far as 6, and de- 
creases afterwards as far as e. The X amount of the right side liquid 
decreases, starting from point as far as and increases afterrvards 
as far as e. The X amount of the left side liquid changes abnormally 
from q to 6, for it increases, although it is already greater than that of 
the other liquid. The X amount of the right side liquid cliang'es ab- 
normally from q' to S', for it decreases although it is already smaller 
than that of the other liquid. On part 5.6 (and S'.6') of the path the X 
amount increases on both sides of tlie membrane. 

System III (Table /7J).— In many respects this system resembles 
the preceding one, the following things namely appear from Table 
ni. Between the determinations 7 and 8 the liquids get the same X 
amount; the X amount of the left side liquid becomes a maximum in 
the vicinity of the liquid marked f (viz. 5.666 per cent NaCl) ; the X 
amount of the right side liquid becomes a minimum in the vicinity 
of the liquid, marked t (viz. 5.260 per cent NaCl). For all that, there 
is a great difference between both systems. For in system 11, first 
the right minimum occurs and afterwards the left maximum; during 
the osmosis in system tU we have just the reverse, for here the left 
maximum occurs first and afterwards the right minimum. Con- 
sequently, system III may indeed be represented schematically by 
Figs. 4 and 5, if we interchange the places of maximum and minimum 
with respect to one another. The scheme of this system, which the 
reader may easily deduce himself, contains also symbols different 
from those in scheme II. 

Besides the paths discussed above, we have determined those of 
other systems: , 


Water | V (19) 

In Table IV the composition of the liquid Lx of eight systems is 
found. The complete tables of the systems 1 (I), 4 (II) and 6 (III) arc 
found in Tables 1, II and III respectively; if any one should be inter- 
ested in the other tables, I shall be pleased to forward them. The 
form of the path has been indicated under “type”; I means a form as 
in system I, etc. As in H and III, the systems 7 and 8 have a 
maximum in their left side path and a minimum in their right side 
path; as they occur, however, almost at the same time, it is difficult 
to say whether they belong to II or to III. 
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In these systems we have used two membranes B and W (no atten- 
tion should be paid to the small letters a, b, etc. in Table IV): both 
consisted of a piece of pig’s bladder; H, however, was of another blad- 
der than bladder VI. It appears from Table IV that the paths of the 
eight systems (19) belong to three different types; consequently we 
put the question: what is the cause? 

Of course the form of the path depends on the composition of liquid 
Xi'j consequently on the position of point 1' in the diagram. However 
it appears from the table that Z,/ has almost the same composition 
in the systems 1 and 4: yet the t)q)e of both paths is different. We 
see the same thing for the systems 3 and 6 and also for 3 and 7. We 
have already seen that the form of the path depends on HiMIt!', this 
influence, however, has been eliminated here as much as possible. 

As has been discussed above, the form of the path, however, depends 
also on the membrane. It now appears from Table IV that type I 
occurs in all systems {viz. 1-3) in which bladder H has been used and 
type II or III in all systems in which bladder VI has been used. 
Consequently this makes it probable that the cause of this phenomenon 
must be looked for in a difference between the bladders E and VI. 

This shows that the nature of the membrane influences the form of 
the path; later on we shall see this confirmed by other examples. If 
we bear in mind that all sorts of influences {e.g. the action of the 
diffusing substances, age, hysteresis, etc.) may modify the nature of 
the membrane (permeability, adsorptive capacity, etc.) it becomes 
clear that, even when using apparently the same membrane, the^ 
type of the osmosis path may differ. 

The question then arises in which direction do these substances X, 
Y and W diffuse through the membrane? Although we shall not 
discuss this question until a later communication I wish to emphasize 
the point that great care must be used. Let us take e.g. scheme II 
or Table II which obtains for system II. We see from them that the 
F amount of the left side liquid increases perpetually whereas that of 
the right side liquid decreases. If we should deduce from this that 
during the osmosis F (NasCOj) diffuses perpetually towards the left, 
our conclusion would not be based on a single ground; it may be wrong 
as well as right. 

This appears at once when we consider e.g. the change of the X 
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amount on part 5.6 of the path. We see that this now increases on 
both sides of the membrane. For the change in concentration of a 
substance not only depends on the direction in which this substance 
passes through the membrane, but also on the directions of the other 
substances. The X and Y amounts of the liquids change when noth- 
ing but water difiuses. (Cf. c.g. normal and abnormal changes in 
scheme 24 of Paper I.) Consequently from the vertical arrows no 
conclusion may be drawn with respect to the directions in which the 
substances pass through the membrane. As we shall see later on, 
we can only deduce them by considering the synchronous changes in 
concentration of the three substances. 




THE EFFECT OF VALENCE OF IONS ON CELLULAR PERME- 
ABILITY TO WATER. 

By BALDWIN LWCKfi and MORTON McCTJTCHEON. 

(From the Lahoralory of Palhologyt School of Medicine^ University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, and the Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods Hale) 

(Accepted for publication, December 20, 1928.) 

When a cell, such as the egg of the sea urchin, is placed in a solution 
hypotonic with respect to its natural medium, water enters under the 
driving force of osmotic pressure, and the cell swells. In the case of 
the spherical sea urchin egg the osmotic swelling proceeds relatively 
slowly and permits accurate measurements of the diameter, from which 
volume and surface of the cell can be calculated. The rate of entrance 
of water, per unit of time, per unit of surface and per unit of pressure 
may be defined as the permeability of the cell to water, and depends on 
a number of factors such as temperature and composition of the 
medium (1, 2). 

While studying the effect of electrolytes on permeability of Arbacia 
eggs to water, striking differences were found in the effects of the 
chlorides of Ca and Mg on the one hand, and those of Na, K., Li and 
FfH( on the other (2) .* In quite low concentration, chlorides of the 
bivalent cations decreased permeability to water while those of the 
univalent cations had the opposite effect. Since we were unable to 
find constant differences in the effects of cations of the same valence, 
it seemed likely that we were dealing with conditions in which effect 
of valence predominated over other ionic effects. 

If this were the case, cations of valence greater than 2 should prove 
still more effective in reducing permeability to water. In fact pre- 
liminary experiments with LaClj and ThCU gave results pointing in 
this direction, but solutions of these salts were so acid that we regarded 
them as unsuitable and looked for a valence series of cations the salts of 
which would form neutral solutions. 

• Experiments dealing with Li and NHr are unpublished. 
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This requirement was met by a series of cobaltammine chlorides 
having the following structure:^ 



This series has the advantages of containing cations of widely differ- 
ent valence ranging from 6 to 0; the compounds form approximately 
neutral solutions, and have been reported to undergo complete elec- 
trolytic dissociation as determined by conductivity measurements and 
other methods (3),* The action of this cation series on permeability 
to water was studied by the following method. 

Method. 

Unfertilized eggs of Arhacia ptinclidata were washed in a solution of 
dextrose isotonic with sea water to eliminate electrolytes from the 
medium. The cells were then placed in a dish containing about 20 cc. 

^ The cobaltammine chlorides were kindly prepared for us by Professor Thomas 
P. McCutchcon, of the University of Pennsylvania. These compounds are 
representative of a larger number used in the experiments. 

* When Arhacia eggs were exposed in isotonic dextrose to concentrations of 
tliese salts such as were used in the experiments most of them remained capable 
of fertilization and development. 
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of 0.38 molal dextrose solution in which had been dissolved the salt to 
be tested. This solution is isotonic with 40 per cent sea water (40 
parts of sea water and 60 parts of distilled water). The course of 
swelling at constant temperature (12 ± O.S°C.) was then observed 
through the microscope for 4 to 6 minutes and the mean volumes of 5 
to 10 cells were plotted against time. The rate of entrance of water in 
cubic micra per minute is given by the rate of increase in cell volume, 

it is obtained from the slope of the curve at a given time, t. The 
at 

dV 

permeability at this time is then —jSP, where 5 is the surface of the 

cell, and P is the difference in osmotic pressure between the interior of 
the cell at time /, and the medium.® 

Effect of Valence of the Cation. 

In the first group of experiments permeability was determined with 
a series of cobaltammine chlorides in 0.0001 molar concentration 
dissolved in hypotonic dextrose solution; the range of valence of the 
cation was from 1 to 6. It was found that salts with bivalent cations 
produced lower permeability than did those with univalent cations. 
But by this method, no significant difference in effect was found be- 
tween the bivalent salts and those of higher valence. 

The reason lor this appears to be that, at a given temperature, 
permeability can be reduced only to a certain value. This numerical 
value is obtained in sea water (presumably on account of the presence 
of Ca and Mg) and also in dextrose solution containing cobaltammines 
of bivalent or higher valence in sufficient concentration. 

It occurred to us that differences in effect of cobalts of higher valence 
might be demonstrated if we added some substance which increased 
permeability, and then determined the amount of cobalt necessary to 
reduce permeability to that obtained in sea water. This proved to be 
the case. It had been found that small amounts of KjSOt and espe- 
cially of Ks citrate greatly increased permeability. When one of these 

® For details of calculation see (2). In the present experiments slopes of ctirves 
were obtained by drawing tangents. Penneability varies but little during the 
course of an experiment; as a matter of convenience permeability was caiculated 
at the 3rd minute. 
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TABLE I. 

The effect of cobaltammine chlorides, having cations of different valence, on 
permeability to n-ater. These salts in the concentrations shown are dissolved in 
0.38 molal dextrose solution containing 0.01 M K 3 citrate. Solutions are isosmotic 
ndth 40 per cent sea water. Cell volumes are given in cubic micra X 10". Each 
number represents the mean volume of 5 to 10 cells. 

In the bottom row is given the permeability, which is the number of cubic micra 
of water entering the cell per minute, per square micron of surface, per atmosphere 
of pressure. The temperature was 1 2 d= 0.5°C. 

It is seen that the effectiveness of the cobaltammine chlorides in lowering perme- 
ability increases with the valence of the cation. 

The mean volume of 20 control cells in sea water was 2000 X 10" cubic micra. 


Molar concentration j 

6 valent 


4 valent 



3 valent 

2 valent 



2 X 10'< 






1.6X10-* 

1 

! 

2156 

! 

2139 

j 

2105 

2205 

2200 , 

i 

j 

2187 

i 

i 

2197 

2139 

2191 

2 

2308 

2253 

2280 

2344 

2313 

2363 

2313 

2285 

2423 

3 

2447 

2326 

2447 

2442 

2381 

2636 

2466 

2377 

2616 

4 

2631 

2404 

2611 

2591 

2452 

2893 

2626 

2490 

2834 

5 


2533 


2721 

2572 


2778 

1 2601 


Permeability 









1 0.131 


TABLE II. 

The effect of valence in a cation series of cobaltammine chlorides. The salts in 
the concentrations shown are dissolved in 0.38 molal dextrose solution containing 
0.005 M K 3 citrate. Numbers represent permeability to water. 

The effectiveness of the cation in reducing permeability to water increases with 
the valence; for example, 5 X 10-® of the 6 valent salt are required to reduce 
permeability to the value usually obtained in sea water, while 64 times this concen- 
tration is required in the case of the 2 valent cobalt (data are graphed in Fig. 2). 


Molar con- 
centration 

2.5 X 10-5 

5 X 10-5 

1 X lO-^ 

i 

2 X 10-< 

4 X io-< ^ 

8 X t0-< 

I.6XI0-* 

i 

3.2 X 10 -» 

6 valent 

4 valent 

3 valent 

2 valent 

1 valent 

0.194 

0.048 

0.172 

0.042 

0.058 

0.180 

0.038 

0.068 

1 

0.061 

0.171 

0.113 

0.1.57 
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salts in proper concentration was added to the solution it was found 
that much less of 6 valent cobalt was required to reduce permeability 
than of the 4 valent, and so on down the series. Thus in Table I it is 
seen that when 0.01 M Kj citrate was used, 0.0002 M 6 valent cobalt was 
sufficient to reduce permeability to the value obtained in sea water,* 
0.0008 M of the 4 valent was required, while twice this amount of the 
3 valent and 2 valent salts were incompletely effective. 

When a lower concentration of Ka citrate (0.005 m) was used, 
smaller amounts of the cobalts were necessary to reduce permeability. 
In Table II it is seen that 0.00005 M of the 6 valent salt was sufficient 
to' reduce permeability, more than twice as much of the 4 valent 
cobalt was required, more than 8 times as much 3 valent and 64 times 
as much of the 2 valent salt, while this amount of the 1 valent salt was 
incompletely effective. 

Definite though less striking differences in effectiveness were found 
between several bivalent and univalent cobaltammines, the former 
decreasing permeability to water, whereas univalent cobaltammines, 
as well as the undissociated compound, did not decisively either in- 
crease or decrease permeability.’ 

From these and similar experiments it is concluded that there are 
distinct differences in the effectiveness of cobaltammines of different 
valence in reducing permeability and that this effectiveness increases 
rapidly with the valence of the cation. 


Efecl of Valence of the Anion. 

The results obtained with the cobalt cation series suggested the 
question, do anions act in the opposite direction? Do they tend to 
increase permeability, and is their effectiveness related to valence? 

Preliminary experiments indicated that this is the case. When 
0.0001 It KCl, KgSOi, Ka citrate and KiFe (CN)fl were added to dex- 
trose solution, sulfate gave higher permeability than chloride, while 
citrate and ferrocyanide gave higher permeability than did sulfate. 


* In 40 per cent sea water, or in 0J8 molal dextrose solution containing O.OOOS 
M CaCh, the value for permeability at 12'’C. is approximately 0.05, but varies 
somewhat in different lots of cells. 

’ When cobaltammine appears as aunivalent anion, P (NO,), 
definite increase in permeability was demonstrable. [_ (NH,), 
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Hoivever with such solutions, tendencj’- to cytolysis was a disturbing 
factor; this was overcome by addition of CaCh in 0.0005 molar con- 
centration, It was now possible to determine the minimal con- 
centration of the potassium salt which would increase permeability 
above the magnitude obtained in sea water or in CaCh solution. 
Two series of potassium salts were used, one with inorganic, one with 
organic anions. 


TABLE HI. 

The effect of valence in an anion series of inorganic potassium salts. The salts 
in the concentrations shown are dissolved in 0.38 molal dextrose solution contain- 
ing 0.0005 it CaCI". Cell volumes measured at minute intervals are given in 
cubic micra X 10-. Each number represents the mean volume of 6 to 8 cells. 

In the bottom row is given the permeability in the units stated in Table I. 
The temperature was 12 ± 0.5°C. 

It is seen that the effectiveness of the salts in raising permeability above the 
value of the CaClo control increases nith the valence of the anion. 


The mean volume of 20 control cells in sea water was 2236 X 10- cubic micra. 


Moiar concentration 

K«Fe(CN)i 

KiFe(CW. 

X,SO( 

KCl 


1 X lo-* 




2 X 10-» 

4 X l0-» 

4 X 10-J 

S X lO-s 

gn 

mr*. 










1 

2428 

2423 

2418 

2405 

2405 

2433 

2414 

2368 

2428 

2 

2616 

2523 


2626 

2499 

2676 

2494 


2567 

3 

2S61 

2656 

2676 

2824 

2616 

2882 

2567 

2641 

2671 

4 

3059 

2757 

2840 

3032 

2742 

3154 

2676 

2793 

2742 

5 

3290 

2871 

3026 


2876 


2783 

2935 

2824 

6 

3478 

3005 

3199 


3005 


2887 


2924 

Permeability 











With the former, Table III illustrating a typical experiment, shows 
that ferroc}’-anide was more effective in increasing permeability than 
8 times the amount of chloride and had approximately the same effect 
as 4 times the amount of sulfate, while sulfate was more than twice as 
effective as the chloride. 

The question might be raised, however, whether this result could be 
due to differences in concentration of potassium ions rather than to 
valence of the anion. That this is probably not the correct or at 
least the complete explanation is e^ddent from the ratios of the effective 
concentrations as given in the preceding paragraph. 
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Table IV brings out the effect of valence still more clearly. In this 
experiment 0.001 M ferrocynnide was required definitely to increase 
permeability above the value of the control (CaClj solution), twice as 
much ferticyanide, 4 times as much sulfate and 8 times as much 
chloride. 

TABLE tv. 

The effect of valence in an anion series of inorganic potassium salts. The salts 
in the concentrations shown are dissolved in 0.38 molal dextrose solution contain- 
ing 0.0005 u CaCl-. Numbers represent permeability to water. 

The effectiveness of the salts In increasing permeability above the value of the 
CaClj control increases withvalenceofthe anion. 




*xio-< 


2 X ID-* 

BQQI 

8 X lO'* 

KCI 




0.066 

0.067 

0.095 

KjSO. 




0 048 

0.152 


KjFe(CN). 



0.068 

0.107 



K,Fe(CN)i 

0.056 

0.063 

0.037 

0.192 




(CaCIi - 0.016) 


TABLE V. 

The effect of valence in an anion scries of organic potassium salts. 

The effectiveness of the salts in increasing permeability above the value of the 
CaCla control increases rapidly with the valence of the anion (data are graphed in 
Fig. 1). 


Molar concentration 

2.5 xi0-< 

5 xlo-» 


2XI'>^ 

ixio-* 

8X10-* 

IC acetate 

Kj tartrate 

Ki citrate 

1 0.052 

0.055 

0.086 

1 

0.044 

0.060 

0.184 

0.049 

0.090 

0.048 

0.150 

0.116 


(CaClj = 0,046) 


Similar results were obtained using a series of organic salts with in- 
creasing valence of the anion (Table V): 0.0005 molar citrate was 
required to increase permeability above the value of the CaClj control; 
4 times as much tartrate and 16 times as much acetate were needed. 

In both inorganic and organic anion series it was invariably found 
that the effectiveness of the salts in increasing permeability to water 
increases rapidly with the valence of the anion. 
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The relation between permeability and valence in the anion and 
cation series is graphically shown in Figs. 1 and 2. In the first graph 
(Fig. 1) permeability to water is plotted against the molar concentra- 
tion of an anion series. It is seen that with the trivalent anion a 
relatively slight increase in concentration causes a marked change in 



012345678 
Nolar Concentrotion xlO'^ 

Fig. 1. The relation between permeability and molar concentration of salts 
ha\'ing anions of different valence (data are taken from Table V) . 

permeability; whereas with the univalent anion a considerable change 
in concentration is required to bring about an increase in permeability; 
and the bivalent anion occupies an intermediate position. 

Similarly a plot of a cation series (Fig. 2) shows that permeability 
to water decreases vlth concentration of the 6 valent cation more 
rapidly than with cations of lower valence. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The experiments indicate that permeability of cells to water is 
regulated, at least in part, by the sign and the number of charges on 
the ions in the medium, in the sense that cations decrease and anions 
increase permeability to water; and these effects increase rapidly with 
the valence of the ion. 



Fig. 2. The relation between permeability and molar concentration ot salts 
having cations of different valence (data ace taken from Table II). 


It is interesting to note that valence and the sign of the charge were 
found by Osterhout (4) and Raber (5) to produce changes in conduc- 
tivity of plant tissues that are closely paralleled in our experiments on 
permeability to water. 

The experiments also show that it is possible to determine the 
concentration of a cation which avill oppose the effect of an anion in its 
tendency to increase permeability to water, and conversely, the 
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restraining action of a cation on osmosis may be balanced by the 
proper concentration of an anion. The method used, therefore 
permits quantitative study of antagonism between cations and anions 
in their effects on penneability to water. 

SUMMARY. 

1. Permeability to water in unfertilized eggs of the sea urchin, 
Arhacia piinclulata, was studied by measuring the rate of swelling in 
h>q)otonic dextrose solution. » 

2. Permeability is greatly affected by addition of electrolytes in low 
concentration. 

3. A decrease in permeabilit)'^ to water was found with increasing 
valence of the cation, using a series of cobaltammine chlorides in which 
the valence of the cation ranged from 1 to 6. 

4. Conversely, an increase in permeability to water was found with 
increasing valence of the anion, using two series of potassium salts in 
which the valence of the anion ranged from 1 to 4, and 1 to 3, respec- 
tively. 

5. It is concluded that the effect of electrolytes on permeability to 
water depends chiefly on the sign and the number of charges on the 
ion, in the sense that positive ions decrease permeability to water, 
while negative ions increase permeability to water; and the effective- 
ness of the ion is greater the higher its valence. 

6. Antagonism has been demonstrated between cations and anions 
in their effect on permeability, and the method employed permits 
quantitative study of such antagonism. 
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The writers (1,2) have shown that every hemochromogen consists of 
reduced heme (the iron pyrrol complex of hemoglobin) combined with 
some nitrogenous substance. They have furthermore given evidened 
(2) that in cyanide hemochromogen there is one cyanide group for 
every heme group. There had previously been two attempts to deter- 
mine the composition of pyridine hemochromogen. Von Zeynek (S), 
before the nature of hemochromogen was understood, found solid 
pyridine hemochromogen to contain 2.2 molecules of pyridine per 
heme. He regarded his single experiment as only preliminary and 
gave no certain evidence that the solid analyzed was pure pyridine 
hemochromogen. Recently R. Hill (3) concluded that pyridine hemo- 
chromogen contains two pyridines per heme. This conclusion is hardly 
justified by Hill’s experiments. And Hill did not consider two impor- 
tant difficulties, one concerned with the precipitation of reduced heme, 
the other with the aggregation of pyridine hemochromogen. We 
propose to discuss in some detail the difficulties in the study oi the 
pyridine hemochromogen equilibrium for they are of general interest 
in the chemistry of the hemochtomogens. The complications of the 
pyridine reactions will be easier to understand if we first review the 
simpler reactions with cyanide. 

The Reactions between Cyanide and Reduced Heme. 

One molecule of KCN per molecule of reduced heme and not less 
suffices to convert a 2 X 10”‘ it solution of reduced heme into cyan- 
hemochromogen. This proves that cyan-hemochromogen does not 
contain more than one cyanide group per heme. It does not exclude 
the possibility that cyan-hemochromogen contains less than one cy- 
581 
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anide group per heme. For we have shown (1,2) that in every hemo- 
chromogen there is the equilibrium: 

Hemochromogen^Nitrogenous substance + reduced heme. 

So some of the cyanide added must be free to drive the equilibrium 

Cyan-hemochromogen Cyanide + reduced heme 

to the left. The following considerations, however, indicate that the 
free cyanide in the 2X10"'* M solution of cyan-hemochromogen is 
negligibly small. 

In a mixture of reduced heme and hemochromogen the fraction of 
the total pigment which has to be in the form of reduced heme in order 
for the spectrum of reduced heme to be seen is independent of the total 
pigment concentration provided the more dilute the solution the 
greater the thickness of it through which one looks. Let us assume 
that the concentration of free cyanide needed to prevent the appear- 
ance of reduced heme, that is, to convert a given fraction of the pig- 
ment into hemochromogen, is independent of the total pigment con- 
centration in concentrations less than 2 X 10~^ m. On this hypothesis 
as the total concentration of pigment is made smaller, the bound cyanide 
becomes smaller while the free cyanide remains the same. In a very 
dilute solution, then, the free cyanide is approximately equal to the 
total cyanide added. We found that in such a dilute solution it takes 
3.75x10"® M cyanide to prevent the appearance of reduced heme. 
If the free cyanide is likewise 3.75X10"® M in the relatively con- 
centrated 2 X lO"'* M solution where it takes only 1 molecule of KCN 
to convert a molecule of reduced heme into hemochromogen, then 
in this case the free cyanide is within the experimental error negligible 
and so cyan-hemochromogen probably does not contain less than 
one cyanide group per heme. 

The Reactions between Pyridine and Reduced Heme. 

In his study of the composition of hemochromogen R. Hill (3) used 
pyridine as his nitrogenous substance. We had pointed out (1) that 
of the substances originally tested pyridine and nicotine had the 
greatest affinity for reduced heme. Later experiments, however, 
showed that cx'anide has an affinity for reduced heme some fifty times 
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greater than that of pyridine. Hence the use of cyanide in the experi- 
ments just described and the avoidance so far as possible of some of 
the serious difficulties which will now be discussed. 

Hiit determined the number of pyridine molecules per heme needed 
to prevent the appearance of reduced heme in solutions of various 
concentrations. He states that reduced heme can be detected if pres- 
ent as 5 per cent of the total pigment. Columns 1 to 3 of Table I give 
Hill's results. The other columns give the calculations omitted by 
Hill which we based on his results. 

In the most dilute solution (0.62X10"’ u) the total pyridine was 
2.3iX10"’ M. If one pyridine was bound per heme the free pyridine 
was (2.34-0.62) X 10"’ m or 1.72X10"’ M. If two pyridines were 


TABLE I. 


Tofftl b«me 
UX10» 

! 

ToUl pyridine I 
UX10> 1 

Tout pyridine 

Free pyridioe 

Free pyridine 
-J,10X10’*M 

ToUl heme 

Bound 
pyridine 
MX 10* 

Pyridine 1 
bound 
prrbexae 

Bound 1 
pyridine 
MXID) 

Pytidlne 
bound 
per bene 

7.69 

14.6 1 

1.9 

12.9 

1.68 

13.5 

1.76 

3.42 

6 . SO ' 

1.9 

4.78 

1.40 

5.40 

1.58 

2.20 

4.62 

2.1 

2.90 

1.32 

3.52 

1,60 

1.62 

3.56 


1 84 

1.14 


1.52 

1.18 

2.83 


l.ll 

,94 

KB 

1.46 

.62 ' 

2.34 

mm 

.62 

1.00 * 

] 

■9 

2.00 


bound the free pyridine was (2.34-2X0.62) X 10"* M or 1.10X10"’ M. 
Let us assume, since some assumption is necessary, that the free pyri- 
dine was the same in all the solutions. The bound pyridine in themore 
concentrated solutions may now be obtained by subtracting the hypo- 
thetically constant free pyridine from the total pyridine added. Fi- 
nally the values of pyridine bound per heme are calculated by dividing 
the bound pyridine by the total heme. These values are inconsistent 
and all less than two. 

Hill’s conclusion that pyridine hcmochiomogen contains two pyri- 
dine groups per heme thus rests on the unproven assumption that the 
free pyridine was negligible in his most concentrated solutions. If the 
free pyridine was the same in all the solutions then this assumption is 
incorrect. Furthermore, we shall now present evidence which indi- 
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cates that the free pyridine in the concentrated solution was actually 
greater than in the dilute solutions, that the corrections for the free 
pjTidine should be greater than they are in Table I rather than less as 
is necessary to justify Hill’s conclusion. 

The Precipitation of Reduced Heme . — Cjanide has an affinity for 
reduced heme some fifty times greater than that of pyridine. In order, 
therefore, for the free nitrogenous substance to be negligible compared 
with the bound a solution of pyridine hemochromogen must be some 
fifty times as concentrated as a similar solution of cyan-hemo chromo- 
gen. Hill’s solutions, it has been pointed out, were not concentrated 
enough for the free pyridine to be negligible. But they were concen- 
trated enough to introduce the problem of the precipitation of reduced 
heme. 

Let us suppose that in the equilibrium mixture 

Hemochromogen ^ Nitrogenous substance -f- reduced heme 

90 per cent of the pigment is in the form of hemochromogen. If the 
total concentration of pigment is low enough the 10 per cent of reduced 
heme formed on adding the reducing agent will remain in solution. 
This small percentage of reduced heme cannot be detected spectro- 
scopically. If, however, the total concentration of pigment is high 
enough, the amount of the sparsely soluble reduced heme formed will be 
greater than the amount which can stay in solution. Reduced heme 
■will precipitate, more hemochromogen -will dissociate to maintain the 
equilibrium and so on. Under suitable conditions the continued for- 
mation of reduced heme can readily be followed with the spectroscope. 
Finally, the concentration of reduced heme in solution -will correspond 
to the solubility of reduced heme or at least to some condition 
where reduced heme does not precipitate rapidly. But the total 
reduced heme in solution and a precipitate will now be more than 10 
per cent of the total pigment and the spectrum of reduced heme will 
be seen. 

It follows from these considerations that to prevent the precipitation 
and hence the appearance of reduced heme, it is sufficient in the dilute 
solution to convert 90 per cent of the pigment into hemochromogen 
leaAlng 10 per cent as reduced heme. In the concentrated solution, 
however, one cannot have in solution as reduced heme so much as 10 
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per cent of the total pigment and so more than 90 per cent must be 
converted into hemochromogen. This can be done only by increasing 
the concentration of free nitrogenous compound. To prevent, there- 
fore, the appearance of reduced heme one must have a higher concen- 
tration of free nitrogenous compound in the concentrated solution 
than in the dilute solution. 

As shotvn in Table I 1.9 pyridine molecules per heme have to be 
added to a 7.69 X 10'’ u solution of reduced heme in order to cause the 
disappearance of the reduced heme spectrum. If the free pyridine here 
is 1.72 X 10"’ M as in the more dilute solution, then 1.68 pyridines 
are bound per heme. But in the concentrated solution of pyridine 
hemochromogen the difficulty concerning the precipitation of reduced 
heme enters in to an unknown extent. The free pyridine needed to 
prevent the appearance of reduced heme would on this basis be higher 
than the 1 .72 X 10“’ M needed in the dilute solution and fewer than 1 .68 
pyridines would be bound per heme. Hill did not take this difficulty 
into account. 

The Aggregation of Pyridine Eemochromogen . — ^The second difficulty 
in the study of the pyridine hemochromogen equilibrium is concerned 
with the possible aggregation of the hemochromogen itself. Pyridine 
hemochromogen in a 10 per cent pyridine solution has a typical sharp 
narrow hemochromogen a band, which is about 25 A. u. toward the blue 
of the a band of globin hemochromogen. If the solution contains 
only 0.004 u pyridine and just enough pigment so that one can readily 
see the hemochromogen band when looking through a layer 2 cc. 
thick, then immediately on reduction the a band is in the same position 
as in the 10 per cent pyridine solution. But within a few seconds there 
is a shift of the band toward the red of about 30 A. u. and within a few 
minutes a further shift of about 10 A. u. The band, furthermore, be- 
comes broader and asymmetrical, the part toward the red being darker 
than the part toward the blue. On half saturation with (NHi)jS 04 
the band shifts still further toward the red and becomes still more 
asymmetrical. All this is in harmony with our earlier observations (1) 
and with those of Keilin (4). 

In our original paper (1) we showed that such shifts in the position 
of a hemochromogen band are usually accompanied by a precipitation 
of the hemochromogen. Keilin (4) has suggested that it is the change 
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in the dispersion of the pigment to which the change in the spectrum 
is directly due. This correlation between dispersion and spectrum is 
most easily observed with globin hemo chromogen. If this hemochro- 
mogen is precipitated by salting out in alkaline solution, by neutraliza- 
tion, or by dilution of a neutral concentrated urea solution then the 
band shifts some 25 A. u. toward the red. 

The observations on pyridine hemochromogen therefore indicate 
that when the solution is dilute in respect to pyridine the hemochromo- 
gen is not molecularly dispersed. Hill did not recognize this diffi- 
culty nor is it clear how this difficulty even when recognized can be 
taken into account in the calculations. 

COITCLUSIONS. 

1. Cyanide hemochromogen probably contains one cyanide group 
per heme group. 

2. The equilibrium between pyridine hemochromogen and its com- 
ponents, pyridine and reduced heme, is complicated to an unknown 
extent by the precipitation of reduced heme and the aggregation of 
pyridine hemochromogen. 

3. These complications were not taken into account in R. Hill’s 
experiments on pyridine hemochromogen. 

4. Even if Hill’s experiments 'are sound they do not prove his con- 
clusion that pyridine hemochromogen contains two pyridine groups 
per heme group. 
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INTRODtrCnON. 

Although the cataphotesis of microscopically and submicroscopically 
visible particles has been very frequently investigated, the influence of 
size, shape and conductivity of the particle has not been completely 
determined. Solution of this problem is of the utmost importance for 
all applications of the method of cataphotesis. Before differences in 
mobility in an electric field may be ascribed to variations in the nature 
of the electric conditions at the phase boundary of the particle, the 
influence of variation of size, shape and conductivity of particles equal 
in other respects must be recognized. The theories of Helmholtz, 
Lamb, and von Smoluchowski (1) lead to the formula for cataphoresis. 

irr n ' 

(V — cataphoretic velocity. X = field strength. D = dielectric 
constant of the medium, f = electrokinetic potential, i; = viscosity 
of the medium. All units c.g.s. electrostatic.) According to this 
formula neither size nor shape should influence the migration velocity. 
Debye and Huckel (2), making certain assumptions, came recently to 

the conclusion that the factor ^ was valid only for cylindrical 

particles whereas the factor ^ should be substituted in the case of 

spherical particles. This difference is great enough to be determined 
experimentally. 
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Previous experiments dealing witli the effect of size, shape and 
conductivity may be briefly summarized as follows. Hardy (3) found 
that various solutions of submicroscopic particles of protein prepared 
by adding different amounts of acetic acid to the protein solutions had 
identical cataphoretic mobilities. As the different solutions varied in 
diffraction color, it was believed that the mobility observed was inde- 
pendent of particle size. Burton (4) found that Bredig silver solu- 
tions presumably of different particle size had equal cataphoretic 
velocities. Ellis (5), however, referring to a statement of Cotton and 
Mouton that the velocity varies with size, compared droplets of the 
same size only. McTaggart (6) noted that gas bubbles 60/i to 160/i in 
diameter migrated independently of the diameter. In contrast to 
these findings are the experiments of Mooney (7). He found that for 
droplets of Nujol* 0.5/i to 40;x in diameter, there was a considerable 
increase in migration velocity with increasing diameters of the drop- - 
lets. Thus for a 22 fold increase in diameter, from 0.5/i to ll/i, the 
velocity was doubled. Mooney obtained similar results for ten 
other kinds of emulsions made up in water and in dilute electrolytes. 
In CuS 04 solutions these differences supposed by Mooney to depend 
upon particle size disappeared. The technic employed by Mooney 
was different from that used by most recent authors. He worked with 
a vertical, cylindrical, capillary glass tube with sealed in electrodes. 
The effect of gravity on the droplets, although presumably accounted 
for in estimation of velocity, was considerable. These observations of 
Mooney are unique in that such marked differences in velocity had 
never previously been described. Freundlich and Abramson (8) and 
Abramson (9) found that (1) single red blood cells and their aggregates 
of different sizes and shapes, (2) irregularly shaped polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes, (3) quartz particles of various sizes (0.5^1 to ISfi) and 
shapes in water, dilute electrolytes and non-electrolytes, (4) glass and 
clay particles suspended in similar solutions, all migrated independ- 
ently of size and shape. IMcTaggart’s experiments with air bubbles 
were also confirmed by studying air bubbles in gelatin gels. 

Although there is no extensive theoretical treatment of the influence 
of particle conductivity on cataphoretic mobility, the theories have 
always been derived for insulators. 


* A parafnn oil. 
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In connection with the influence of the conductivity of the particles 
two problems arise for discussion. First, the whole particle may be 
homogeneous. In tlus case the influence of the conductivity of the 
particle cannot be investigated experimentally as the conductivity of 
the particle cannot be varied without varying the composition of the 
whole particle includflng its phase boundary. Secondly, the particle 
may be heterogeneous when the surface film is composed of material 
entirely different from that of the bulk. Particles having identical 
surface films, but varying in the conductivity and chemical make-up of 
the enclosed bulk of the particles may be then compared. Such 
particles can be obtained by suspending particles of varied chemical 
nature and electric conductivity in dilute protein solutions (10). 
The adsorbed film of protein determines the properties of the surface 
which is responsible tor the mobility of the particle, while the chief 
material is excluded from direct contact with the medium. If the 
material making up the bulk of the particle were to influence the 
velocity of migration, then this influence could only be due to the 
varying conductivity if the influence of size and shape of particle can 
be excluded. 

Methods, 

Apparatus . — A horizontally fixed microscopic cataphoresis cell 
similar in arrangement to that described by Northrop and Kunitz (11) 
was employed. Certain modifications were found useful which have 
been described in detail elsewhere (12). The cell was of Pyrex glass, 
about 0.8 mm. in depth, 9 nun. wide, and the hydrodynamic condi- 
tions followed the principles laid down for such systems by von 
Smoluchowski (1). Non-polarizable electrodes were used. The 
applied e.m.f.’s were great enough to give easily measurable velocities 
with no heating effects. 

Materials . — ^Droplets of Nujol, benzyl alcohol, castor oil, a paraffin 
oil, and coca butter were studied in media (alcohol-water, cane sugar- 
water mixtures containing traces of electrolytes) of approximately the 
same specific gravity as the oils themselves. Certain droplets were 
studied in systems containing sufficient protein to give the droplets at ' 
least a complete surface of protein. This procedure gives very uni- 
form surfaces because of the similarly adsorbed protein films, and was 
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TABLE I. 


Nujol in Waler-Eihyl Alcohol Mixture Having Same Density as the Oil. A Few 
Drops of pH 7.4 Phosphate Bujffer Added to About 50 cc. of Emlsion. The 
Same Result TT'gj Obtained for Emulsions in Methyl Alcohol Mixtures. 


Diameter of droplet 

Time to move 200;j 

Diameter of droplet 

Time to move 200;i 

P 

uc. 


sec. 

30 

15.2 

0.5 

14.5 

1 

15.3 

13 

14.5 

5 

15.2 

13 

14.6 

3 

14.6 

5 

14.4 

13 

14.7 

1 

14.4 


TABLE n. 


Benzyl Alcohol 4- Small Amount of Sugar + Few Drops pH 7 .4 Biiffer. 


Diameter of droplet 

Time to move 300;i 

Diameter of droplet 

Time to move 300n 


sec. 

ft 

sec. 

45 

13.5 

20 


5 

14.2 

20 

13.8 

2 

14.2 

2 

14.4 

25 

14.2 

15 


2 

14.2 

3 

13.8 

1 

14.0 

1 

13.6 


TABLE III. 


Paraffin Oil in Ethyl Alcohol-Water Mixture + Few Drops pH 7.4 Phosphate Buffer. 


Diameter of droplet 

Time to move lOO^j 

Diameter of droplet 

Time to move 100;i 


ft 

sec. 

ft 

sec. 


[25 

9.8 

(20 

8.4 


2 

9.0 

' 1 2 

8.2 


5 

8.8 




,20 

9.4 

/ 2 

6.0 



ll5 

6.2 


fl5 

12.0 




3 

12.2 




The brackets are groups from different leveb in the cataphorcsis cell. 
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TABLE IV. 

Coca Butler. 


Exftrinttti (d). In distilled water wllbout 
protein film 

Experiment (6). The suspension was here in 0 05 per 
Cent gelatin + dilute IIO (about n/1000) 

Diameter 
of droplet 

Time to 
move same 
distance 

Kemarka 

Diameter 
of droplet 

Time to 
move same 
distance 

' Itemarka 

I* 



M 

see. 


8 

S.2 

Note a greater varia- 

8 

4.6 

The speed of the 

S 

S.4 

tion than in pnrt 

1 

4.2 

droplets is more 

3 

6.2 

(« 

4 

4.4 

uniform and indc- 

2 

6.0 


4 

4.6 

pendent of the size 

2 

6.0 


2 

4.6 

with the protein 

4 



7 

4.4 

film 

7 

HSfl 


5 

4.6 


2 

HXH 


1 

4.4 





5 

4.4 





1 

4.4 



TABLE V. 


C«Jor Oil in DislUUd U'ater + Few Drops of pH 7.4 Phosphate Bufer. 


Diameter ol droplet 

Time to move 300** 

Diameter ol droplet 

‘Hme to move 200 m 

r 

see. 

u 

«er. 

2 

5.0 


5.4 

3 

5.2 

7 

5.2 

Z 

5.0 

1 

5.4 

1 

5.2 


5.5 

1 

5.4 


S.S s 


therefore used to study needles and droplets simultaneously. Asbestos 
needles of various lengths remained fairly well suspended in watery 
and dilute protein solutions, as did recrystallized 7?»-aminoben2oic acid 
crystalline needles. In all experiments the following precautions were 
observed: 

1. The vertical movements of the particles due to gravity were 
eliminated as far as possible, by having the density of the medium 
and of the particle similar. 

2. Measurements were always made at the, stationary water layer 
in the cell to make sure that the mobility observed in the mid-regions 
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(where most obsen'ations reported have been made) was not simply 
due to electroendosmotic streaming of the water within the cell. 

EXPERIMENTAL. 

1. The Effect of Particle Diameter on Cataphoretic Mobility , — 
Droplets of the following substances were studied: The details are in 
the tables where tj'pical protocols are presented. 

Nujol 0.5 n to SSfi Table I. 

Benzyl alcohol 0.5^ to 45/i Table II. 

Paraffin oil 2/i to 25/i Table III. 

Coca butter Ip to 8p Table IV. 

Castor oil Ip to lOp Table V. 

All our experiments have been performed in the presence of suf- 
ficient electrolyte or protein to avoid the complications found in 
Mooney’s experiments. As mentioned previously, this author noted 
that in electrolyte-poor emulsions, droplets having larger diameters 
move more rapidly than smaller droplets. Mooney also noted that 
this difference in velocity was less in the presence of electrolytes. 
The observations of Mooney have been confirmed by the authors 
in ver>^ electrolyte-poor emulsions containing no proteins on a few 
occasions. 

An analysis of the five tables just mentioned discloses that under the 
stated conditions the cataphoretic velocity of oil droplets is independent of 
their diameter. The larger drops were easily studied and as has been 
described under methods, media of almost identical specific gravity 
with that of the droplets were used. V ery rarely (less than about - 5 - of 1 
per cent of all observations) anomalous behavior of droplets was 
obsery^ed. A droplet would migrate very quickly or very slowly. 
The relatively large changes produced by small amounts of impurities 
in the system is sufficient to account for these variations which are in 
no way related to their size or shape. 

2. The Effect of Particle Length on Cataphoretic Velocity. — ^Asbestos 
pulp in dilute suspensions gives needles of easily studied lengths from 

to 200;£. The diameter of the needles was from about Ip to 3p. 
Long c\'Iinders of veiy^ small radius were, therefore, available for study. 
These needles were studied suspended in distilled W’ater and in dilute 
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protein solutions. Fig. 1 gives the data for tliese two types of media. 
In the figure the orientation of the particle is given by its position, the 
length of the partidc by the scale and the lime in seconds taken for the 
particles to migrate a given distance, the same for all particles, by 



Fic. 1. The field is divided into two parts. In right lower hand comer is the 
scale to which the asbestos needles have been drawn. The slight differences in 
radius were neglected. The group oi needles to the lelt of the dotted line were 
studied in distilled water with the orientation as when observed; the number to the 
right of each needle is the time in seconds required to migrate a given (fistance 
which was the same for the whole group. The needles to the right of the dotted 
line were studied in n/ 1000 HCl containing 0.05 per cent gelatin which coats the 
needles with a protein film. The numbers have the previous significance. This 
figure demonstrates that neither size nor orientation of particle changes the 
cataphoretic velocity. 

tbe number next to the particle. It is evident that for such particles 
the cataphoretic velocity is independent of particle size, thus confirming 
with particles of entirely different shape the results obtained with off 
droplets. 
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Orienlalian of Needle-Shaped Particles during Migration. 

!Most of the needle-shaped particles long enough to have no brownian 
movement are found in horizontal planes, but oriented at random 
within these planes. During the miration this random orientation is 
not disturbed over distance of SOOac or so.^ These observations 
demonstrate that the streaming of fluid within the cell is practically 
laminar, making possible the application of von Smoluchowski’s 
formula, indicating the relationship of the velocity of a particle to its 
depth within the cell. 

The E^eci of the Shape of the Particle on Cataphoretic Velocity. 

The following needle-shaped particles were investigated: 

(a) Asbestos needles from just visible lengths up to 70/* long. 

{b) ?;^-Aminobenzoic add crystals (needles up to 100/* long). 
These were compared in the same medium (protein solutions) with 
small paraffin oil or mastix globules 1/* to 5/* in diameter. "WTien 
such substances are suspended in protein-free media they have 
different cataphoretic velocities because of their chemically different 
surfaces, \\ffien suspended in dilute protein {e.g. 0.1 per cent gelatin) 
solutions they adsorb a protein fihn and in this way, the needles and 
oil globules are given chemically similar surfaces. That the protein 
film in such instances may give values of cataphoretic velocity remark- 
ably close to the native protein has been shown by Abramson (9) and 
by Freundlich and Abramson (8). These experiments have been 
confirmed by Briggs (13) using an entirely different method. 

Fig. 2 show's groups of partides studied at the same level. The 
particles are drawn to the scale indicated or are of the size noted. An 
oil droplet and a needle were always studied at the same level at the 
same time. The time of migration over a given distance is given in 
seconds next to the particle. These experiments demonstrate that 
for very extreme instances of particle size and shape the velocity of cata- 
phorctic migration is here determined solely by the surface characteristics 
of the particle and is independent of both size and shape vAthin the limits 
studied. 

* Red cell rouleaux have also been obseived to exhibit the same phenomenon in 
serum and other liquids. The same w'as true for gelatin gels (8, 9). See also 
Abramson, H. A., Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med., 1928, xxvi, 147. 
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Fig. 2. The brackets indicate needles and globules studied in pairs. Typical 
experiments, Nos. I'-S, are wt-aminobenzoic acid crystals and mastic globules 
covered with gelatin. Nos. 4-10 are asbestos needles and paraffin oil globules 
covered with albumin. No. 11 is a fji-aminobcnzoic acid crystal and a paraffin 
oil globule covered with gelatin. The oil droplets and mastic particles are all 
dra^vn the same size but their diameter is given in parentheses near the particle. 
The needles are drawn to the scale in the lower right hand comer. 

Each pair was studied at the same level in the cell. The numbers following 
each particle are the relative speeds. It is evident that there is no change in 
cataphoretic velocity even for these limiting cases. 




TABLE VI. 


The Migration Velocity of .Quarts and Benzyl Alcohol Droplets in Approximately 
is/100 and n/ 1000 HCl When Both Quartz and Benzyl Alcohol Have Similar 
Adsorbed Gelatin Films (Initial Concentration Gelatin 02 Per Cent). 


N/lOO HCl 

n/1000 HCl 

n/100 HCl 

N/IOOO HCl 

Time to migrate given 
distance 

Time to migrate given 
distance 

Time to migrate given 

distance 

• 

Time to migrate given 
distance 


stc. 


zec^ 


see. 


sec* 

B 

9.4 

Q 

5.8 

B 

9.5 

Q 

6.2 

Q 

9.0 

Q 

6.0 

Q 

10.2 

B 

6.0 

Q 

9.4 

B 

5.8 

Q 

9.2 

B 

5.8 

B 

9.0 

Q 

6.2 

Q 

9.4 

Q 

6.2 

Q 

8.8 

Q 

5.8 

Q 

9.4 

Q 

5.8 

Q 

9.6 

B 

6.0 

B 

10.0 

Q 

5.4 

B 

9.2 

Q 

5.6 

Q 

9.8 

Q 

5.8 

Q 

9.4 

’ Q 

6.0 

Q 

9.6 • 

Q 

5.5 

B 

9.1 

B 

5.8 

Q 

9.5 




B = benzyl alcohol droplet. Q = quartz particle. 


TABLE VII. 


Agar Particles in Equilibrium with n/50 Acetate Buffer, pH - 3.6, in J Per Cent 
Gelatin Solution Migrate with the Same Speed as Paraffin Oil Droplets. 


Time to migrate given distance 

Time to migrate given distance 

sec. 


sec. 

P 6.4 

A 

6.4 

A 6.4 

A 

6.2 

A 6.4 

A 

6.0 

A 6.6 

P 

6.2 

P 6.7 

P 

6.0 

A 7.0 

P 

6.0 

A 6.8 

A 

6.8 


A 

6.0 


The Same Experiment with H emocyanvie, pH = 4.0 



sec. 


sec. 

P 

7.0\ 

P 

7.8) 

A 

7.4/ 

A 

7.0f 

A 

6.5 

A 

7.0/ 

A 

6.4 



A 

6.8 

P 

9.0\ 

P 

7.2 

A 

8.4/ 

A 

7.0 



A 

7.0 




Brackets refer to droplets studied at particular levek in the cataphorcsis ccU. 
P = oil. = agar. 
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The Influence of Particle Conductivity. 

The following kinds of particles, all covered with protein films, were 
studied simultaneously in dilute electrolyte solutions; paraffin drop- 
lets, quartz particles, droplets of benzyl alcohol, carbon particles, 
particles of agar. The conductivity of the material of these particles 
varies from virtually zero in the case of quartz, up to a conductivity 
practically equal to that of the surrounding medium in the case of 
agar. The protein film was obtained either with gelatin or with 


tabu; vm. 

Carbon Particles Suspended in N/lOO Z7C/ + J Per Cent Gelatin Move with the Same 
Speed As Paraflin Oil Droplets. 


'Hme to migrate given distance j 

Time to migrate given distance 

Kemarlu 


SWr 

1 

tu. j 


fp 

6.0 


5.8 1 

Brackets itfct to particles 

(c 

6.0 

(c 

6.0 1 

1 

studied at diSerent levels 
in cataphoresis cell 


S.8 


9.0 


\c 

5.8 

1 

tc 

9.4 


/p 

4.S 

/p 

8.8 


\C 

4.8 

(c 

9.4 


/p 

6.6 1 

/p 

5.6 


\C 

7.0 

ic 

5.4 



P = oil. C = Carbon. 


hemocyanine (Limiilus). Tables VI, VII and VIII show that the 
velocity of cataphoresis docs not depend to any measurable extent on the 
bulk conductivity of the particle. 

CONCLUSION. 

The electrophoretic mobility of microscopically visible particles is 
independent of size, shape and conductivity of the particle within 
the limits of the experimental error. This is valid for extreme varia- 
tions in size, shape and conductivity. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN TEMPERATURE AND THE 
PEDAL RHYTHM OF BALANUS. 

By WILUAM H. cole. 

(From tki Physiological Laboratory of R«(gcrs University, Neao Brunsmck) 
(Accepted for publication, January 28, 1929.) 

The characteristic contractions and e-ypansions of the pedal cirri, — 
a respiratory and feeding mechanism,- — in the rock bamade, Balanus 
halanoides L., have proved to be reliable indicators of stimulation. 
The animal as a whole, and the drri alone, are very sensitive to chemi- 
cal, mechanical, photic, and thermal stimuli, the effects of which may 
be measured by observing the corresponding changes in the character 
and rate of the pedal rhythm. It is possible therefore to investigate 
such stimuli qualitatively and in some cases quantitatively, either 
separately or in appropriate combination, while the others are so 
far as possible kept constant, A preliminary study of this sort was 
recently made' on one group of B. balanoidcs. The relations between 
temperature and changes in the pedal rhythm ate described in this 
paper. 

Consistent results from changes of temperature are obtained only 
when the other external conditions are kept as constant as possible. 
The effects of various external factors, as well as of internal conditions, 
if not controlled, would lead to an erroneous condusion concerning 
the behavior of the barnacle. Here is an animal activity influenced 
by several factors, but it would be absurd to condude that their 
effects cannot be studied separately. If the various factors can be 
determined and controlled the analysk of any one becomes possible. 
Merely because an activity is “complex” is not suffident reason for 
abandoning efforts to analyze it {cf. Berber and Slifer, 1928X. In 
the laboratory regular movements of the cirri demand miming water, 
with a rate of flow within definite limits. This was obtainedbymeans 

' The experiments were done during the summer of 1928 at the Mount Desert 
Island Biological Laboratory, -where Director Dr, H. V. Neal extended many 
appreciated courtesies. 
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of a water gauge w'hich registered the flow in cubic centimeters per 
minute within an error of 2 per cent. To prevent as much as possible 
contact stimulation by particles in the water without decreasing the 
food supply, the water was filtered through cloth with a 1 mm. mesh. 
Contact stimuli due to feces were rare since the latter sank upon 
e.vtrusion. Vibrational stimuli were decreased to a minimum by 
mounting the aquarium on rubber balls set on a layer of moderately 
soft sheet rubber 15 mm. thick. Illumination was furnished by north- 
ern sky light or by Mazda lamps the intensity of which did not change 
enough during an experiment to elicit the well known shading reflex. 
To avoid effects due to changes in the food supply or to the physical 
constants of the water such as pH, specific gravity and salinity, the 
experiments were done only when any variations in those factors were 
physiologically insignificant. Interfering stimuli caused by moulting 
or defecation were eliminated from the results by omitting observa- 
tions during and immediately following those activities. 

A group of 41 animals attached to a stone was placed in a glass 
aquarium of 650 cc. capacity. The water entered at the bottom at the 
rate of 250 cc. per minute and overflowed around the top. The 
resultant immersion of these intertidal animals, continuous for 9 weeks, 
had no ill effect that could be determined. The temperature of the 
water was controlled by sending the current through a lead coil (1.5 m. 
long) immersed in a 12 liter water bath, to which ice, or cold or hot 
water was added as desired. The temperature of the aquarium water 
was changed between 0.0° and 28.0°C. either upward or downward 
by not more than 3° at a time, and not often er than once in 40 minutes. 
Allowing 15 minutes for equilibrium the temperature remained con- 
stant to within 0.1° for periods of from 15 to 60 minutes, depending 
upon the ratio of the temperatures of the air and the bath. At each 
temperature the time required for 10 contractions and expansions was 
measured by a stop-watch to 0.05 second. The averages of 5 such 
readings were found to be significant because of the remarkable 
regularity of the movement under constant conditions. Complete 
records of 17 indKdduals, the basal diameters of which varied from 
4 to 15 mm., were secured over a period of 9 weeks, involving 965 
averages of 6,775 observations at 186 different temperatures between 
2.0° and 27.0°C, Twelve hundred observations on 10 other animals 
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showed similar results but are not included in this report because of 
their incompleteness over an adequate range of temperatures. 

In general, the rate of the pedal rhythm of the barnacle increased 
regularly with temperature from 2.0° to 21.0°C., revealing a critical 
temperature above which the increment was slightly decreased. 
Below 2.0° the movements were extremely irregular and often spas- 
modic. Between 21.0° and 27.0° three different effects appeared in 
different cases: (1) the rate decreased or became irregular, (2) the 
rate continued to increase, or (3) the valves closed. Beyond 27.0° 
closure of the valves regularly occurred. In the case of the few ani- 
mals whose rates continued to increase beyond 21.0° closure at 27° 
was sudden and not preceded by irregularity. Alteration of the rate 
by temperature was due primarily to a change in the duration of the 
expanded phase, without much diange in the contraction period, a 
fact easily demonstrated at the lower temperatures. It may be said 
therefore that temperature effects in the barnacle are primarily 
“diastolic.” 

In any one animal the frequency of movement at a given tempera- 
ture on different days varied only about 5 per cent. Since this latitude 
of variation was constant throughout the temperature range, data 
obtained over a long period were combined. Having once determined 
the relation between frequency and temperature it was possible to 
predict the temperature of the water to within 1.0° from observations 
on the rate of movement. Although different animals exhibited 
different absolute values, two intersecting “hyperbolas” were always 
obtained when time was plotted agmnst temperature. It would be 
expected therefore that if the logarithm of the rate were plotted 
against l/jT” the points would fall on two intersecting straight lines, 
indicating the applicability of the so called Arrhenius equation for 
temperature effects. Separate plots for the 17 animals were so made, 
and in every case the points could best be represented by two inter- 
secting straight lines. The values of ji (obtained from the slopes of 
the lines) fell easily into three classes, so that the plots in each class 
could be combined, it being necessary in some cases to multiply the 
ordinates by a constant to bring the lines nearer coincidence. These 
plots, from which a few dupiicate points have been omitted for clarity, 
are reproduced in Figs. 1-3, and show how closely the Arrhenius 
equation fits the data. 
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Fig. 1. Data on the rate of the pedal rhythm of Balanus, from S animals, 
between 4.4° and 23.4°. Critical temperature is at 14.5° above which = 5,700, 
and below which p = 12,100. Irregularities appear below 7.0°. 
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In Fig. 1 are the data from 5 ammals, which yielded temperature 
characteristics of 5,700 from 14.5® to 22.5°, and 12,100 from 7.0° to 



Fig. 2. Data on the rate o{ the pedal rhythm of Balanus, from 3 animals between 
2.4® and 27.1®. Critical temperature is at 9.3* above which /i »= 7,800 and below 
which ft 22,500. 


14.5°. Below 7.0° the results were very irregular. In Fig. 2 the 
values were 7,800 from 9.3° to 21.0°, and 22,500 from 3.1° to 9.3°, 
Animal 6 in this group continued to show an increasing rate, with a 
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smaller increment, up to 27.0°, at which closure was sudden. In 
Fig. 3 the data from 9 animals showed temperature characteristics of 



Fig. 3. Data on the rate of the pedal rhythm of Balamis, from 9 animals be- 
tween 1.6° and 25.8°. Critical temperature is at 8.1° above which (to 21.0°) 
P = 9,500, and below which p = 22,100. 


9,500 from 8.1° to 21.0° and 22,100 from 2.4° to 8.1°. Above 21.0° 
the plot showed several rates increasing slowly up to closure. Differ- 
ent temperature characteristics from different animals over the same 
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temperature range may be due to the fact that different members of a 
catenary series of reactions which determines the pedal rhythm 
assume control of the series under differing conditions of age, sex, 
nutrition, and the like. 

The values of obtained for the barnacle are similar to those 
reported for various other animal activities. It is not surprising to 
find values near 8,000 and 22,000 for a mechanism which is at least 
partly respiratory, the former frequently associated with processes 
involving gaseous exchange. The characteristic of 12,100, however, 
has been assodated with non-respiratory neuromuscular rhythms in 
arthropods (c/. Crosier, 1924; Crosier and Stier, 1925, a; 1925, b). 
Wolf (1928) found the same combination of 8,000 and 22,500 in 
normal Gonionemus for frequency of pulsation, which is also a respira- 
tory and food-getting function. These three increments might be 
e-xpected for an activity which is concerned partly with respiration 
but operated by a neuromuscular mechanism, if the general indications 
of the results from temperature analyses are sound. 

Increments of about 9,000 calories have been previously found for 
several different organic processes, such as movement of Osciltatoria 
(Ciozier and Federighi, 1924; Navez, 1928), heart beat in Tiedmannia 
(Glaser, 1925), and in Nolonccta (Crozier and Stier, 1927), and for 
growth of sporangiophores (Castle, 1928). In some of these cases, how- 
ever, the value appeared only infrequently and was not considered 
typical for the process. That this 9,500 is not due to a mixture of 
values near 8,000 and 11,000 is shown by the following series of values 
calculated from the individual plots: 8,900, 9,030, 9,040, 9,470, 9,560, 
9,600, 10,200, 10,370, 10,400, the average of which is 9,620. So far it 
has been impossible to detect its significance. The records oi it = 
5,700 from the barnacle and n = 4,800 for locomotion of Planaria 
(Cole, 1926) stand by themselves and any attempt to correlate them 
with known chemical or biological processes must await further 
investigation; particularly since they occur at such relatively high 
temperatures. The critical temperatures revealed in the three sets 
of data are very close to those reported in many other activities. 
Changes in the control of the rate of a series of reactions frequently 
occur near 9.5° and 15.0°; near 8.0° such changes are not so common 
(c/. Crozier, 1926) . 
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Fig. 4 is a mass plot of the results from all the animals and illus- 
trates very dearly the inability to interpret temperature effects 



individual plots. 

correctly when the animals show inditddual differences. The curvi- 
linear shape of the best fitted line is due to the different temperature 
characteristics over the medium range of temperatures, and to the 
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vatying irregularities above 21.0°C. (Crozier, 1924; Crozier and 
Stier, 1925, o; Glaser, 1924.) If the Arrhenius equation is to be 
applied to sudi data indiwdual plots must be made (c/. Castle, 1928, 
page 412; Glaser, 1925). 

A second series of experiments was performed to detect any effect of 
diluting the sea water upon the temperature relations, the pH being 
kept constant. Enough observations were collected to demonstrate 
that any dilution greater than 4 per cent caused irregularity of move- 
ment; that 3 and 4 per cent dilutions progressively decreased the 
rates, without altering the temperature characteristics; and that dilu- 
tions of 2 per cent or less caused no significant change in rate. The 
results indicate the extreme sensitivity of this barnacle to fresh water 
as far as regularity of movement is concerned. It is well known 
however that much larger amounts of fresh water are tolerated by 
barnacles without permanent injury, although the pedal rhythm may 
be temporarily affected. 


SUMMARY. 

1. The relation of temperature to the pedal rhythm of Balamts 
halanaides L. has been studied under otherwise constant conditions. 

2. The frequency of movement increases with temperature, show- 
ing three groups of thermal increments and three critical temperatures. 
Five animals yielded ^ = 5,700 above 14.5° C. and 12,100 below; 
3 gave n = 7,800 above 9.3° and 22,500 below; while 9 showed it = 
9,500 above 8.1° and 22,100 below. 

3. The upper critical temperatures, above which different effects 
appeared in different animals were 23.4°, 26.0°, and 27.0°. Above 
27.0° none of the valves remained open. 

4. Excepting the values 5,700 and 9,500, the increments are similar 
to those previously found to be associated with respiratory and with 
neuromuscular activities. 

5. Dilution of the sea water with from 3 to 4 per cent fresh water 
decreases the rate without altering the increments. More than 4 per 
cent dilution causes irregularity. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN MAXIMUM RATE OF PHOTO- 
SYNTHESIS AND CONCENTRATION OF CHLOROPHYLL. 

Blf ROBERT EMERSON.* 

(From the Laboratory oj General Physiology, Harvard University, Cambridge.) 
(Accepted for publication, January 28, 1929.) 


I. 

Most investigations of photosynthesis have depended on measure- 
ment of the effects of varying certain external conditions on the rate 
of this process. It is recognized that “internal factors” also have an 
effect on the rate of photosynthesis. Internal factors are mentioned 
by both Blackman (1905, p. 281) and Spoehr (1926, p. 161), but owing 
to the difficulty of controlling them few have tried to investigate 
the part they may play. Chlorophyll, the most tangible internal 
factor, has attracted the attention of numerous investigators. Some 
have tried to study the relation of different concentrations of chloro- 
phyll to the rate of photosynthesis. But no one prior to Willstiitter 
and Stoll accomplished much in this field, chiefly because the nature 
of the leaf pigments was not understood, and their quantitative 
determination was impossibie. 

Willstatter and Stoll, having devised satisfactory methods for the 
quantitative determination of leaf pigments (1913), undertook to 
study photosynthesis with leaves containing different concentrations of 
chlorophyll. They established beyond doubt the fact that during 
photosynthesis the amount of chlorophyll remains unchanged, even 
during prolonged e.xposure to strong light at high temperatures. 
Pfeffer and Czapek, among others, had suggested that during photo- 
synthesis chlorophyll may be decomposed and reformed constantly. 
Willstatter and Stoll show that no real decomposition of chlorophyll 
takes place during photosynthesis. I quote from them (1918, p. 11) 
the following table; 
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Chlorophyll in 10 g Blatlcrn vor und nach der Assimilation. 
5 proz. CO 2 , ungefahr 75000 L\ix. 


Pflanze 

Tempcratur und 
Assunilationsacit 

Chlorophyll (mg.) 

vor der 
Assimila- 
tion 

nach der 
Assimila- 
tion 

Prunus Lauroccrasus 

30°, 6 Stunden 

12,2 

12,4 

U it 

30°, 22 “ 

9,4 

9,5 

Hydrangea opulodes 

30°, 6 “ 

9,2 

9,1 

Pelargonium zonale 

40°, 6 “ 

12,5 

12.8 


They show in the same chapter (see p. 32) that not only is the 
total amount of chlorophyll unaffected by rapid assimilation, but 
neither is the ratio between chlorophyll a and b. 

Nevertheless, they were unable to establish any relationship between 
chlorophyll content and capacity for photosynthesis. They used 
leaves from green and yellow varieties of the same species, yellowing 
autumn leaves, greening spring leaves, etiolated, and chlorotic leaves. 
Their results are expressed as amounts of CO 2 reduced per unit amount 
of chlorophyll. The following figures, quoted from Willstatter and 
Stoll (1918, p. 43), show some of the widely differing values they 
obtained: 

One molecule of chlorophyll assimilates per hour: 

In old autumn leaves of Ampelopsis quinqttefolia 18 molecules of CO 2 . 

In young autumn leaves of Ampelopsis quinquefolia 164 molecules of CO 2 . 

In summer leaves of Sambucus nigra 135 molecules of CO 2 . 

In summer leaves of Sambucus nigra var. ourca 2463 molecules of CO 2 . 

In etiolated leaves of Phaseolus vulgaris 2736 molecules of CO 2 . 

The experiments of Willstatter and Stoll were carried out under 
the usual diflBculties involved in working with leaves. The tempera- 
ture of the cells of an assimilating leaf is never accurately known. 
The palisade cells of dark green leaves screen the internal and lower 
cells so that all are not equally illuminated. In yellow leaves, on the 
other hand, the light is much less weakened in traversing the cells, so 
they are more equally illuminated. 

These may be some of the reasons why the results of Willstatter 
and Stoll fail to reveal any correlation between amount of chlorophyll 
and rate of photosynthesis. But in spite of Spoehr’s statement 
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(1926, p. 153) that Willstiitter and Stoll have definitely established 
the disproportionality between chlorophyll content and assimilation, 
I think we must agree that if chlorophyll really takes part in photo- 
synthesis its concentration should bear some regular relation to the 
rate of the reaction. The results of Willstiitter and Stoll show that 
among a wide variety of leaves chlorophyll shows great variation in 
activity. They do not show, however, that such variation exists in 
leaves chosen to be comparable in all respects other than in chlorophyll 
content. 

The experiments described in this paper were undertaken to see if 
by using comparable cells, differing so far as possible in chlorophyll 
content only, some regular relationship between chlorophyll and 
photosynthesis could be established. Such a relationship, if estab- 
lished, would afford experimental proof that the green pigment chloro- 
phyll is really concerned in photosynthesis. 

The advantages of working with a unicellular alga in aqueous sus- 
pension have been emphasized by Warburg. For studying photosyn- 
thesis at high light intensities suspensions containing very few cells 
may be used, so that all cells are about equally illuminated. In thin 
suspensions the temperature of the cells cannot differ significantly 
from that of the surrounding fluid, which may be kept very constant. 
On account of its various conveniences, therefore, the green alga 
CMorella vulgaris was used for this investigation. 


II. 

Method of Culturing Cells. 

Spoehr states (1926, p. 142) that chlorophyll content cannot be 
artificially varied. However, the chlorophyll content per unit volume 
of cells of CMorella vulgaris has shown itself to be remarkably sensitive, 
especially to the compo.sidon of the culture medium. 

The method of culturing was essentially that described by Warburg 
(1922, p. 427.) in his papers on photosynthesis. As this is already 
adequately described, I shall add here only such modifications as 
were used for controlling the chlorophyll concentration per unit 
volume of cells. 

The cultures were grown in 300 cc. Erlenmeyer flasks with tubes 
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sealed into the tops for passage of a stream of gas. The entrance 
and exit tubes were plugged with cotton, and the flasks, each contain- 
ing 225 cc. of medium, were sterilized and inoculated with 3 cc. of 
cell suspension by means of sterile pipettes. Usually from 10 to 30 
c. mm. of cells were inoculated into each flask, each flask in a given set 
receiving exactly the same amount. 

The medium was prepared as Warburg recommends (1922) but 
only one half the amounts of his stock solutions were used per liter of 
medium. To dilute the stock solutions, a solution of 1.5 per cent 
glucose was prepared, and an excess of calcium carbonate added, the 
suspension well mixed, autoclaved 20 minutes at 13 pounds pressure, 
mixed again, and allowed to cool and settle slowly. The supernatant 
glucose solution was decanted and used for diluting the stock solutions. 
This procedure of autoclaving with calcium carbonate is recommended 
by Steinberg (1919, p. 358) for removal of traces of heavy metals from 
nutrient media. It was found that without this treatment chlorophyll 
concentration could not be varied over so wide a range, probably 
because of the relatively large amount of iron present in the glucose. 
Merck’s glucose c.p. was used, and best grade Kahlbaum salts; water 
redistilled from a Pyrex still was used exclusively. The prepared 
medium was of the following composition : 


MgSO, 0.01 molar 

KNOj 0.0125 “ 

KH2PO4 0.0090 “ 

CaCOj 0.0001 “ 

Glucose about 1.5 per cent 


A number of experiments were made, a summary of two of which 
appears in Table I, to determine whether glucose in this concentration 
depresses photosynthesis. Numerous writers (see Spoehr, 1926, p. 
159) have stated that the accumulation of end-products materially 
cuts down the rate of photosynthesis. It might be expected that a 
1.5 per cent glucose solution would show a marked inhibitory effect. 
No such effect could be demonstrated, the rate of photosynthesis 
being the same with and without glucose. The respiration of cells in 
glucose solution was higher, showing that the glucose had penetrated 
the cells. 

The use of glucose in the culture medium of an autotrophic organism 
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like CUorcUa is of course unnecessary for growth. But the method 
used for controlling chlorophyll content was to vary the iron concentra- 
tion, and glucose was needed to fadlitate growth at low concentrations 
of iron. With only traces of iron present as impurities in the salts and 
glucose, CMorcIla soon becomes heterotrophic, loses all its chlorophyll, 
and continues to grow and live by using glucose. The writer has used 
this technique of culturing CMorcIla in glucose solution before (1927) . 
It readily returns to the autotrophic condition and develops chloro- 
phyll if it is returned to a medium with plenty of iron, with or with- 


TABIE I. 


Ko. 0 ! c«lh 

Suspensloa fluid | 

i 

Glucose 

conceotratlon 

Time 

Ot evolved 

mm.» 

1 




32 

Knop* 



43.8 

32 

Knop 



49.0 

10 

Carbonate mixture 



27.0 

10 

Carbonate mixture 



27.2 


* When Knop solution was used, it was saturated with 5 pet cent CO 2 in air. 


TABLE n. 


Cc. Fei(SO«)(| 
stock added | 
to culture 

Mni*celU 1 
' used to 1 
deUmtue 1 

aa I 

'=0, 1 

&h 1 

Oo, 1 

1 Urn.' 

1 cells 
extracted ' 

1 

1 

1 1 

' • per 10 

0.25 

1 

15.5 

0.54 

+332 

+126 

i 

36.5 

1 

57.5* 

1 

34.0* ' 

0.101 


8 

0.56 

+155 

. +118 

38 

57.5* 

33.4* 1 



out glucose. In glucose solutions poor in iron its growth is of 
course slower than with plenty of iron, but the rate of growth is more 
nearly the same than if no glucose is used. If one tries to control 
chlorophyll concentration by growing cultures without glucose and 
with graded iron concentrations, the cultures poorest in iron grow 
very slowly, turn yellow and sickly, and show abnormal metabolism, 
so that they are in no way comparable with cells grown on media 
richer in iron. For the same reason the leaves of plants grown in 
water cultures with different amounts of iron are not comparable. 
Cells deprived of iron, and without sufEdent chlorophyll, cannot 
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remain normal unless they are supplied wth carbohydrate from the 
outside. Glucose was used in these cultures to obtain more nearly 
equal growth with different amoimts of iron. Iron was added from a 
stock solution containing 2.1 gm. of ferric sulfate per liter. Amounts 
varying from 0.50 to 0.01 cc. of this stock solution were added to each 
culture of 225 cc. With this range of added iron, and using glucose, 
pure cultures of CMorella may be grown at roughly comparable rates. 



Fig. 1. 


producing cells of about equal size and equal 
rates of respiration, but differing widely in 
chlorophyll content. 

The rate of photosynthesis is independent of 
the iron concentration in the culture, up to the 
point where iron concentration begins to affect 
chlorophyll concentration. Up to the age of 3 
to 4 days, all cultures produce cells of nearly 
the same chlorophyll content, no matter what 
the iron concentration. Table II shows rate 
of photosynthesis and the chlorophyll content 
for two cultures, one containing ten times as 
much iron as the other. Rate of photos 3 m- 
thesis per unit volume of cells and chlorophyll 
content per unit volume of cells are nearly the 
same for each culture. After 4 or 5 days, the 
cultures poorer in iron begin to show lower 
chlorophyll concentration, and with this the 
rate of photos)mthesis falls off. But external 


iron concentration alone apparently does not 


affect rate of photosynthesis. 

Cultures were grown in a glass-bottomed water-bath kept at 19- 
21°C., and illuminated from below with three 40 watt internally 
frosted concentrated filament lamps about 30 cm. from the bottoms 
of the culture flasks. A continuous stream of air containing 5 per cent 


CO 2 was passed through the cultures. 


in. 

Methods of Measuring Photosynthesis and Chlorophyll Concentration. 

Photosjmthesis was measured, manometrically, by a method well 
worked out and described by Warburg (1924). Fig. 1 shows the 
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type of vessel and manometer used. The total volume of each vessel, 
to the level of the manometric fluid, was about 12 cc. 7 cc. of cell 
suspension were pipetted into each vessel, so that the total gas space 
was about 5 cc. Under these conditions, 1 c. mm. of oxygen evolved 
at 20°C. causes a change of pressure equal to about 2 mm. of Brodie’s 
solution (the fluid used in the manometer). To find the amount of 
oxygen evolved in photosynthesis, the change in pressure was multi- 



Timc in minutes 
Fic. 2. 


plied by a constant, Ko„ characteristic for each vessel for a given 
temperature and volume of suspension. For the mode of calculation 
of Ko,, consult Warburg (1924). 

The cells were centrifuged out of their culture medium, washed in 
a mixture of IS cc. ii/lO NajCOj + 8S cc. ir/lO NaHCOj (Warburg’s 
“Carbonate Mixture No. 9”), and suspended in this mixture for the 
measurement of photosynthesis. The concentration of COj in this 
mixture is so high that the rate of photosynthesis is independent c; 
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small changes of CO 2 concentration. The mixture has, according to 
Warburg (1919, p. 238) an OH ion concentration of and con- 

tains 91 X 10~® moles of CO 2 per liter. Variation with temperature is 
comparatively small, the CO* concentration dropping probably to 
about 71 X 10-® moles per liter at 5°C. Warburg states that for the 
organism he used, Chlorella pyrenoidosa, this mixture was not injuri- 
ous for many hours. I found that Chlorella vulgaris, although it 
would continue to respire and to assimilate CO 2 in this mixture for a 
day, showed a gradual decrease in rate of photosynthesis after the 
1st hour and a half. This decrease amounted to about 20 per cent 
after 5 hours. Each measurement was carried out without keeping 
the cells in the carbonate mixture longer than 45 minutes. During 
this time the rate remained nearly constant. Fig. 2 shows amount 
of photosynthesis plotted against time for the 1st hour for a typical 
set of cells. 

The carbonate mixture is buffered for CO 2 . When 1 molecule of 
CO: is withdrawn for photosynthesis, 2 molecules of bicarbonate 
decompose to form carbonate and carbonic acid: 

2NaHCO,-^Na2CO, + H:COj 

The only changes in pressure are therefore due to the oxygen used in 

CO2 

respiration and that evolved in photosynthesis. The ratio need 

not be considered if the measurements are taken in the carbonate 
mixture. Oxygen production is a better measure of photosynthesis 
than carbon dio.xide consumption because readings of the latter might 
be influenced by fermentation of the glucose present in the cells. 

Warburg has calculated the “resistance" of the buffer action (capac- 
ity to furnish CO 2 at constant pressure) of this carbonate mixture, 
and finds that in 10 cc. of carbonate mixture 0.2 cc. of CO 2 may be 
used up without altering the CO 2 tension more than 10 per cent. 
The evolved oxj’^gen resulting from the reduction of 0.2 cc. of CO 2 
would cause under my conditions a change of pressure of about 400 
mm. of Brodie’s solution. In no single experiment did the total 
amount of photosynthesis ever approach this value. I^ariations in 
CO; concentration were consequently well under 10 per cent. 

The most satisfactory’ source of light for high intensities was found 
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to be a tungsten ribbon lamp using 6 volts drawn from the 110 volt 
alternating current lighting circuit by a transformer. The lamp was 
mounted outside the thermostat, its light made nearly parallel by 
means of a lens, and thrown on the cell suspension through a plate 
glass window in the side of the thermostat. In this way intensities of 
over 100,000 lux were obtained. This arrangement proved to be 
superior to that involving bulbs immersed in the thermostat, because 
it made possible the use of intense light without overheating the 
thermostat water. At times when very intense light was not desired, 
ordmaty concentrated filament lamps were placed directly in the 
thermostat, their sockets being imbedded in paraffin blocks. 

Chlorophyll concentration per unit volume of cells was determined 
by washing a known volume of cells with distilled water, and extracting 
with methyl alcohol until all soluble pigment was extracted. The 
total extract was made up to 25 cc. in a volumetric flask. The 
extinction coefficient e of a sample of this solution, containing chloro- 
phyll, carotin, and xanthophyll, was determined for the wave-length 
X = 670 It It. This point lies completely outside the absorption range 
of carotin and xanthophyll, and is in the region of maximum absorp- 
tion by chlorophyll in the red. t was measured on a Konig-Martens 
spectrophotometer, the two angles and tpt being read at equality of 
the halves of the field. The glass block used in the absorption vessel 
was 10 mm. thick. Therefore 

< = log tan ^ — log Un 


If X is the number of cubic millimeters of cells extracted X 10 

is the extinction coefficient of the chlorophyll of 10 c. mm. of cells 
made up to 25 cc. in methyl alcohol. This value, t per 10 c. mm. of 
cells, is proportional to the concentration of chlorophyll alone, because 
the yellow pigments do not absorb in this part of the spectrum. The 
values of e given in the following pages are of course relative, but they 
may be translated into absolute units at any time by measuring e 
for an alcoholic solution of chlorophyll of known concentration. No 
attempt was made to determine chlorophyll (a) and (6) separately. 
Willstatter has shown that their ratio is relatively constant wher- 
ever chlorophyll occurs, and that it remains unchanged during photo- 
synthesis. 
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IV. 

The Rclalion of Chlorophyll Concentration to Rate of Photosynthesis. 

Sets of from 3 to 5 cultures were grown for periods of from 5 to 7 
days; to each culture of 225 cc. w'as added an amount of ferric sulfate 
varying from 1.05 mg. down to zero. Each culture of a given set was 
started with the same amount of inoculum. When the cultures had 
developed enough to show a good range of chlorophyll concentrations, 
all ■were removed from the illuminated bath where they were grown, 
and placed in the dark, in the refrigerator, a procedure which did 
not impair their photosynthetic capacities. The rate of photo- 
synthesis at high light intensity was determined for a sample of 


TABLE in. 


Culture No. 

Cc. Fe stock solution 
added to culture 

Rate of respiration 
mm.* Oj used for hr. per 
10 mm.* cells 


1 

0.0 

11.0 

0.036 

2 

0.025 

6.7 

0.045 

3 

0.050 

8.7 

0.063 

4 

0.100 

7.7 


5 

0.250 

7.8 

0.085 


cells from each culture, three readings being made wth each sample. 
At the same time another sample of cells from each culture was 
extracted with methyl alcohol for determining chlorophyll concentra- 
tion. Usually 5 to 20 c. mm. of cells in 7 cc. of carbonate mixture 
were used for each measurement of photosynthesis. With such thin 
cell suspensions, the amount of photosynthesis is directly proportional 
to the quantity of cells, showng that the light is not appreciably 
weakened by passing through the cell suspension. Larger quantities 
of cells were used when the chlorophyll concentrations were very low. 
However, this was permissible because the blue light, which is much 
more absorbed by the thick suspensions on account of their carotin 
and xanthophyll content, was present in the light source in such small 
amounts relative to the light which was unabsorbed by the yellow 
pigments, that it was of no importance in the rate of photosynthesis. 
This was established by measuring photosynthesis with the light beam 
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passing tlirough an orange glass filter cutting out all the light absorbed 
by the yellow pigments. Removal of the orange glass caused no 
change in the rate of photosynthesis. 

Details of the measurement of photosynthesis were as follows; 
A measured, amount of cell suspension, containing a known volume 



Fig. 3. . 


of cells, was centrifugally washed with the carbonate mixture, and 
made up to a definite volume with the carbonate mixture. 7 cc. of 
this suspension were pipetted into a vessel, the latter was connected 
with its manometer, and illuminated in the thermostat for a prelim- 
inary period of IS minutes. Readings were taken at intervals of S 
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or 10 minutes. It was found that respiration did not var}'" with chloro- 
phyll content, so a uniform correction for respiration was made. 
Table III shows rates of respiration for four different concentrations of 
chloroph}^!!. It must be remembered that these values for “rate of 
respiration” were obtained from thin celj suspensions, made up for 
determining photosynthesis. The latter is a much more rapid process. 
Conditions were therefore not favorable for accurate measurement of 
respiration. The variations seen in Table III are not beyond the 
error of the measurements, and there is no tendency for respiration to 
vaiy^ uniformly with chlorophyll concentration. The rate of photo- 
s 5 mthesis, Qoa, expresses the number of cubic millimeters of oxygen 
produced by 10 c. mm. of cells in 1 hour. If 


Ah = number of mm. change of manometer pressure per hour 
r = number of mm.’ Oj used in respiration per hour 
Kq, = constant of the vessel for o.vygen 
n = number of c. mm. of cells used for determining A h 

then 


11 


10 -j- r 


For the determination of « a larger volume of cells was used than 
for the deteimination of Qoi- e was calculated as described in section 
111 . 

Fig. 3 shows values of Qoa plotted as ordinates against e as abscissa?, 
for two different sets of experiments. Detailed data for the upper 
curve, covering the widest range of chlorophyll concentrations studied, 
will be found in Table V. The coordinates of the points on both curves 
are given in Table IV. 

Although the curv’-es are not superimposed, both show clearly that 
the rate of photosynthesis at high light intensities is a smooth function 
of chlorophyll concentration. The relation between the two is nearly 
linear. It is reasonable to suppose that if all conditions for both sets 
of cultures had been identical, the curves would be superimposed. 
However, it would be difhcult to maintain such factors as the age, 
and the amount and character of the inoculum constant from one set of 
culture vessels to another. Furthermore, it is a matter of minor 
importance whether the curves of different sets are superimposed. 
The important point is that in ever>’’ set studied, the points lie on a 
smooth cun*e similar in character to the two depicted in Fig. 2. 
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It is easy to see how such divergent values as were published by 
Willstatter and Stoll could be obtained by comparing points on one 
curve of Fig. 3 with points on the other curve. Take for example 
the two lowest points. The lowest point on the shorter curve repre- 
sents about twice the chlorophyll content of the lowest point on the 


TABLE rv. 



Ce. Ftt(SO<}» solutioa 
added ta culture 

Oo. 


Curve A 

0.000 

28.4 

0.018 


0 010 

64.0 



0.02S 

91.0 



0.250 

US.O 

0.107 

Curve B 

0.000 

21.6 

0.036 


0 025 

34.4 

O.WS 


0.050 

54.0 

0.063 


0.100 

69.0 

0.080 


0,250 

73.4 

0.0S5 


TABLE V. 


Culture 

Ce. Fe 
wlution 
added 

Miu.i cells 
' used lor I 
rate deter* 
mioatioQ ^ 

Mm.* ' 
cells ex* 
traded 

A h mm 
Per 

10 tnia. 

V 

1 

Co. 

1 

1 

per 10 
mta * cells 

1 

0.00 

7 

14 

+ 4.5 

O.S3 

8 1 

28.4 

43.8° 1 

42.1* 

0.013 


0.010 

12.5 


+21 5 

0.54 

8 


46.9* 

41.3* 

0.W5 


0 025 

9.5 


+23.5' 


8 ! 


48.7* 

38 5* 1 

0.082 

■ 

0 25 1 

6.6 

1 

+19.6 


8 1 


52.3* ■ 

34 1* 1 

0.107 


= 1°S tan — log tan ^ 
mm.® cells extracted 
_ Koj X A A per hour 


longer curve, yet the rate of photosynthesis is slightly lower for the 
higher chlorophyll content. Equal amounts of chlorophyll do not 
cause equal rates of photosynthesis when one set of cultures is com- 
pared with another. The curves of Fig. 3 present, I believe, the first 
direct piece of experimental evidence that chlorophyll is the pigment 
concerned in photosynthesis. Clearly the rate of this process, besides 
depending on various external factors such as temperature, illumina- 
tion, and carbon dioxide, is also a function of the amount of chloro- 
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phyll present per unit volume of cells. But to bring out the regularity 
of this function, it is essential that material of different chlorophyll 
content be strictly comparable in other respects. 

The quantity e, referred to as chlorophyll cojtccjifraiton, does not 
necessarily indicate concentration in the chemical sense, but only the 
amount of chlorophyll present per unit volume of cells. Nothing is 
known about the concentration of the pigment inside the individual 
cells. Nevertheless, it may be pointed out that the shape of the curves 
of Fig. 3 is similar to the shape of curves of rate of photosynthesis as 
a function of the true concentration of external factors (carbon dioxide 
and light intensity). 

It seems essential to consider chlorophyll in relation to these other 
factors in any attempt to e.xplain the mechanism of photosynthesis. 
A paper covering experiments on photosynthesis as a function of 
temperature and of light intensity at different concentrations of chlo- 
rophyll follows the present one. 

SUMMARY. 

Willstatter and Stoll have studied the rate of photosynthesis as a 
function of chlorophyll content. However, their experiments fail to 
reveal any regular relationship between these two quantities, probably 
because, in order to obtain material differing widely in chlorophyll 
content, they were obliged to use leaves which were not comparable in 
other respects. The writer describes a method for varying the chloro- 
phyB content per unit volume of cells of Chlorclla vulgaris, maintaining 
other factors constant. 

Experiments are described which show that the maximum rate of 
photosjmthesis is a smooth function of the chlorophyll content. 
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PHOTOSYNTHESIS AS A FUNCTION OF LIGHT INTENSITY 
AND OF TEMPERATURE WITH DIFFERENT CON- 
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The writer has shown in a previous paper (Emerson, 1929) that the 
rate of photosynthesis of Chlorella vulgaris is a smooth function of the 
amount of chlorophyll per unit volume of cells. A relationship be- 
tween rate of photosynthesis and chlorophyll content being established, 
it seemed advisable to vary chlorophyll in connection with other 
factors. As Willstiitter (1918) points out, this is the only way of 
finding out the rdle played by chlorophyll in the photosynthetic proc- 
ess. He suggests that it may function in other ways besides its more 
obvious part in the absorption of light. 

Willstatter and Stoll (1918) made measurements of the rate of 
photosynthesis of leaves containing different amounts of chlorophyll, 
at different light intensities and temperatures. They concluded that 
the yellow leaves were more affected by light intensity, the green 
leaves more by temperature. The writer has pointed out (1929) that 
their choice of leaves as material lor a study of this kind was unfor- 
tunate because of the large number of variables introduced. Their 
results are probably due to other variables besides chlorophyll con- 
tent, and do not really indicate properties of the photosynthetic 
process as a function of chlorophyll content. For this reason it was 
thought desirable to repeat the experiments of Willstatter and Stoll 
with material more nearly comparable in all respects except chloro- 
phyll content. 

The culture methods for producing Chlorella cells differing in chloro- 
phyll content, the method of measuring photosynthesis, and the deter- 
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luination of chlorophyll per unit volume of cells, are all described in 
a preceding paper (Emerson, 1929) and need no discussion here. 


n. 

The Rate o f Photosynthesis as a Function of Light Intensity at Different 
Concentrations of Chlorophyll. 

The rate of photos}-ntliesis as a function of the light intensity has 
been studied by numerous workers (c.g., Pantanelli, 1903; Blackman 
and ]\Iatthaei, 1905; Blackman and Smith, 1911; Warburg, 1919; 
Harder, 1921). The cur\-e published by Warburg (1925) may be 
taken as U-pical. The rate of photosjmthesis increases first rapidly 
with increasing light intensity, then more sIowIjl At ver}’- high light 
intensities tlie rate of the process is practically independent of this 
factor. Willstiitter and Stoll (1918) state tliat to bring the rate of 
photosjm thesis to this maximum, a higher intensity of light is required 
for yellow leaves than for green leaves. They plot (p. 149) rates of 
photosynthesis as ordinates against intensity in lux as absciss®, for 
leaves of normal and yellow varieties of the elm. Their figure shows 
that at an intensity of about 24,000 lux the curv® for green leaves has 
bent over parallel to the abscissa, while the cur\® for yellow leaves is 
still rising. Their explanation of this is that the chlorophyll in the 
upper cells of the greener leaves screens the chlorophyll of the lower 
cells, preventing the latter from reaching their fuU capacity. The 
chlorophyll of the upper cells is assumed to be supplied with more 
light than it can use, even at lower intensities. This would account 
for a lower efficiency' of greener leaves, but could hardty explain the 
observation that green leaves reach their maximum rate of photosyn- 
thesis at a lower intensity of light than yellow leaves. One would 
rather expect the reverse to be the case, since in j'ellow leaves there 
would be very- little screening of the lower cells, and all the chlorophyll 
should receive as mucli light as it could use at a relatively low intensity. 
Willstiitter and Stoll were unable to get an intensity high enough to 
cause maximum photosj-nthesis in the yellow leaves. By bringing 
their lamp very- close to the assimilation chamber they achieved 
intensities of about 75,000 lux, but at the same time they could not 
avoid overheating the leaves. 
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The writer used an arrangement already described (1929) whereby 
intensities of over 100,000 lux were obtainable without overheating 
the ceil suspension. The rays of a tungsten ribbon lamp running at 
6 volts and about 17 amperes were collected by means of a lens, made 
nearly parallel, and directed to the assimilation vessel with mirrors. 
The vessel was filled with a thin cell suspension (10 to 20 c.mm. of cells 
in 7 cc. of carbonate-bicarbonate mixture) so that danger of heating 
through excessive absorption of light was avoided; the temperature 
was kept constant to within O-l^C. With such tiiin suspensions, 
the rate of reduction of carbon dioxide is directly proportional to 
the number of cells used, showing that all cells are practically 
equally illuminated. 

The usual method of varying the intensity of the light by changing 
the distance of the source from the assimilating cells is unsatisfactory 
at best, because no source can be regarded as a “point source of light," 
and the nearer it is placed the greater is the deviation from the inverse 
square law. The method was inapplicable here because parallel light 
was used. To vary the intensity, non-selective filters of known trans- 
missivity were used. They were sheets of gelatine containing different 
amounts of carbon, and cemented between parallel sided pieces of 
colorless glass. For the visible spectrum these filters are non-selective. 
A set transmitting 5, 10, 25, 50, and 75 per cent of the incident light 
was used. By using these singly or combined in pairs, the unscreened 
light intensity of over 100,000 lux was stepped down to 1/400 of this 
value in seven steps. 

The rate of photosynthesis was measured over three successive 5 
minute periods at each light intensity. A measurement of respiration, 
in the dark, followed these three determinations. It was found that 
the rate of respiration was independent of the intensity of the im- 
mediately preceding illumination, so a uniform correction for respira- 
tion was made. To avoid the necessity of making a correction for 
decrease in rate of photosynthesis with time, a fresh set of cells was 
used at each intensity of light. During an experiment the stock sus- 
pension was kept in the refrigerator. Suspensions may be kept in 
the refrigerator for 36 hours or longer without having their photosyn- 
thetic capacity at 20°C. impaired or altered. An adapting time of 
15 minutes was found to be suffident at all light intensities. 
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From each culture studied, a sample of cells was extracted with 
methyl alcohol, and the extract made up to 25 cc. The extinction 
coefficient €5-0 was determined with a Konig-Martens spectrophotom- 
eter. € represents the relative chlorophyll content per 10 c.mm. 
of cells. 



Fig. 1. Cur\’es showing rate of photosynthesis plotted as a function of light 
intensity, for high and low chlorophyll content per unit volume of cells. 

Qc., the number of cubic millimeters of oxygen produced per hour 
by 10 c.mm. of cells, representing the rate of photosynthesis, was plot- 
ted against the logarithm of the relative light intensity. The usual 
method of plotting rate directly against intensity spreads the curve 
out unnecessaril)* along the abscissa, and the semilogarithmic plot is 
more comprehensible. 

A large number of experiments were performed, with slight vana- 
tions in procedure. The results from these individual series led al- 
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■ways to the conclusion that photosynthesis reached its rpaximum rate 
at about the same intensity of light, no matter what the chlorophyll 
content. This is illustrated for two extremes of chlorophyll content 
in Fig. 1. The value of e for the upper curve is 0.099, for the lower 
curve 0.026. The coordinates of the points in Fig. 1 are given in 
Table I, and a summary of the experimental details is given in Table 
V. The figure shows that both curves bend over toward the abscissa 
at about the same intensity of light, although they rise to very dif- 

TABLE I. 


Data for Fig. 1. 



Qa, 

[ Per cent transmit* 
sioa of filters used 

Relative liglit 
iate&sity 

1 Ugl 

\ 

Curve A 

112 

100 

400 

2.602 

« «« 0.099 

1 111 

75 1 

300 

2.477 


1 106 

SO 

200 

2.301 


90 

25 

100 

2.000 


42 

10 

40 

1.602 - 


24 

5 

20 

1.301 


13.S 

5,50 

10 

1.000 


2.1 1 

5,10 

2 

0,301 

Curve B 

32.5 1 

100 ! 

400 

2.602 

« »= 0.026 

33.1 

75 1 

300 

2.477 


35.5 : 

50 

200 

2.301 


33.5 1 

25 

100 

1 2.000 


17.8 1 

10 

40 

1.602 


12.5 

5 

20 

1.301 


5.7 

5,50 

10 

1,000 


4.3 

5,10 1 

2 

0.301 


ferent heights. It must be remembered that the scale of the absdssa 
is logarithmic. The flatness of the tops of these curves would be even 
more evident in a direct plot. It is interesting to note the shapes of 
these two curves. They are quite dissimilar, and the upper one can- 
not be produced by multiplying the bottom one by a constant. The 
curves start at about the same level, showing that at low light inten- 
sities the same amount of photosynthesis may be carried on by much 
or little chlorophyll. The chlorophyll is more efficient when dilute. 
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This gives us a key to the concentration of chlorophyll w; the plaslid. 
If we should var}’- the amount of chlorophyll in the suspension, instead 
of chlorophyll content per unit volume of cells, we could make two 
curv^es using different amounts of cells alike in chlorophyll content. 
This would give us two exactly similar curves with ordinates the same 
distance apart from end to end. Nevertheless, the ‘amount of chloro- 
phyll for the lower curve might have been the same as for the lower 
curve of Fig, 1, only it would be differently distributed in the chloro- 
plasts. The difference in shape of the curves in Fig. 1 is attributable 
to a difference in the state or condition of the chlorophyll in the plastid. 

These curves bring out another point which seems to have escaped 
notice heretofore. At very low light intensities (about 500 lux) the 
rate of photosynthesis is relatively independent of changes in inten- 
sity. At intensities of over 1000 lux, the rate of the process varies 
rapidly with intensity, and again at very high intensities (around 
75,000 lux) the rate becomes comparatively independent of the light 
intensity. The behavior of the process at intensities above 1000 lux 
is well known, but it seems that measurements below this value 
are wanting. 

The finding of Willstatter and Stoll that the maximum rate of photo- 
synthesis requires a higher light intensity at lower chlorophyll con- 
centrations must have been due to other differences in their material. 

III. 

The Rate of Photosynthesis as a Function of Temperature at Different 
Concentrations of Chlorophyll. 

The curves shown by Willstatter and Stoll (1918, p. 155} indicate 
that leaves poor in chlorophyll are much less sensitive to temperature 
than greener leaves. Their temperature coeflicients for green leaves 
run above 0.2 higher than for yellow leaves. They say that although 
both tj'pes of leaf are equally well equipped with the “protoplasmic 
factor,” on which it is supposed that temperature acts, the leaf poor 
in chlorophyll cannot absorb light energy fast enough to keep pace 
with the “protoplasmic factor” at higher temperatures. This ex- 
planation is in accordance with Blackman’s view of photosynthesis as 
a process the rate of which is determined by that factor which is 
most wanting fF. F. Blackman, 1905). He recognized that the rate 
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of photosynthesis is affected by temperature at high light intensities 
only. This has been taken to indicate that at least two fundamen- 
tally different reactions are involved in the process of photosynthesis. 
One of them, a photochemical reaction, depends for its pace on the 
light intensity, and is not perceptibly affected by temperature. The 
other reaction is purely chemical, and is markedly affected by tem- 
perature. The effect of temperature on the rate of photosynthesis is 
not manifest until light of sufficient intensity is used to make the 
photochemical reaction exceed the chemical reaction in speed. The 
chemical reaction is usually designated as the “Blackman reaction,” 
and it is supposed to be enzymatic in nature (cf. Warburg, 1925). 

Willstatter supposes tliat in his leaves with low clilorophyll concen- 
trations the photochemical reaction is slower than the Blackman re- 
action, even at high light intensities. If this e.xplanation is complete 
and correct, it should be possible to separate the Blackman reaction 
from the photochemical reaction by changing the chlorophyll content 
as well as by changing the light intensity. Warburg (1925) gives a 
condensed summary of the characteristics of the Blackman reaction 
and the photochemical reaction. The characteristics of the former 
appear when photosynthesis is studied at high light intensities, of the 
latter when the process is studied at low light intensities. As pointed 
out already, the most distinctive characteristic of , the Blackman re- 
action is its sensitivity to changes in temperature, to which the 
photochemical reaction is relatively insensitive. , Another distinguish- 
ing feature of the Blackman reaction is that, it is easily inhibited by 
dilute prussic acid, the photochemical reaction being relatively insen- 
sitive to the same concentrations of prussic acid. ■ 

Extremes of light intensity presumably bring about the character- 
istics of one reaction or the other by making the'photoiemical re- 
action slower or faster than the Blackman reaction.. It should be 
possible to achieve the same effect by using different amduhts.of 
chlorophyll, the substance absorbing the light. The results of Will- 
statter and Stoll outlined above suggest that this is the case.' But it 
seems desirable to compare their results with some obtained from 
more nearly comparable material. ' ■ ■ , : ■ . 

The published data on the rate of J ‘ ■ different 

peratures is not adequate for a comparison d} 
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of Blackman and Matdiad and of TViHstatter and Stoll are open to 
the objection that the temperature of the assimilating rplk cannot be 
acairateh* determined in leaves. Harder (1915), Warburg (1919), 
and Yabusoe (1924) a%-oided this diihculty bv vrorking vith vater 
plants. But Harder's results are inexact because he used light inten- 
siiies and carbon dioxide concentrations mhich xrere too loxr to cause 
ma.ximum. photosynthesis at the higher temperatures. His curres 
shorn that increadng either of these factors caused an increase in rate, 
whereas in order to stud}* the Blackman reaction, carbon dioxide con- 
centration and light intenaty must be so high that the rate of photo- 
s^mthesis is independent of sma ll changes. Besides, Har der allowed 
the temperature to ^rary a d^ree or more during some readings. 

The expenments of Warburg and Yabusoe on Chlorclla are not open 
to these technical objections. But their readings are taken so far 
apart on the temperature scale that it is not possible to determine 
what sort of function of temperature the Blackman reaction is. 
Yabusoe, for instance, gives readings taken at 10% 20% and 30°, and 
nnds that when the rate of photosynthesis is plotted against degrees 
Centigrade these three points lie on a straight line. Since the points 
are so few and widely separated, his conclusion that the Blackman 
reaction is a linear function of the temperature seems hardly justified. 

It is necessan* therefore to determine how the Blackman reaction 
of normally green cells varies with the temperature, in order to have 
something with which to compare the enect of changes in temperature 
on the rate of photosynthesis of cells poor in chlorophyll. 

The measurements of rate of photo^mthesis were carried out in the 
cmrbonate-bicarbonate mixture as before. At lower temperatures the 
dissociation constants for the salts in this mixture are smaller, and the 
carbon dioxide concentration is lower. However, it was foimd that 
at the lowest temperatures used this mixture stfll gave an adequate 
concentration of COr. The rate of photosynthesis remained inde- 
pendent of small changes in CO; tension. 

A description of the apparatus for temperature control will be loimd 
in a paper by Crozier and Stier (1927, p. 503). Temperature was 
regulated by a sulfur dioxide compressor, activated by a mercmy 
thermor^ulator through two telegraph rela3rs. The temperature was 
kept cxinstant at any chosen temperature to within =0.05°. A fresh 
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sample of cells was used for each rate determination, the stock cell 
suspension being kept in the refrigerator. Unless the temperatures 
chosen were less than 2° apart, respiration was determined at every 
temperature. For temperatures less than 2° apart, respiration was 
measured at alternate temperatures, and the intermediate values were 
interpolated. An adapting time of IS minutes was found to be suffi- 
cient at all temperatures. 

Many determinations of rate of photosynthesis were made, at 
various intervals between 4° and 30°. The most satisfactory method 
of making the determinations was arrived at after numerous trials. 


TABLE II. 


Data for Curve A, Fig. Z. 


Temperature 

E., 

Mm * cells 
used 

Alt per 10 mm* 
ecus per hour 
corrected for 
respiratioa 

0., 

l/r absolute 

LogR 

•c. 

4 

0.59 

19 

23.7 

13.9 


1.143 

6 

0.58 

19 

39.1 

22.7 

584 

1.356 

8 

0.56 

19 

55 

30.6 

559 

1.486 

10 

0.58 

19 

75 

42.8 

534 

1.631 

11 

0.57 

13.5 

82 

46.8 

521 

1.670 

12 

0.58 

13.5 

90 

52.3 


1.719 

14 

0.62 

13.5 

104 

64.3 

484 

MB M 

16 

0.55 

13.5 

137 

75.3 

460 

1.877 

17 

0.54 

8 

145 

78.5 

448 

1.895 

26 

0.53 

8 

218 

115.5 

344 

2.062 


but a summary of all the data obtained suggests nothing at variance 
with the conclusions drawn from the data finally secured by the 
most satisfactory method. 

Table II shows the rates of photosynthesis, Qm, in cubic millimeters 
of oxygen per hour per 10 c.mm. of cells, for two typical runs, going 
from about 4° to about 25°. If these values are plotted directly 
against temperature centigrade, the result is not a straight line, as 
Yabusoe supposes, but a sigmoid curve. It is easy to see how his 
three points, two at the ends and one in the middle, could lie on a 
straight line. But it is more interesting to plot these data according 
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to the equation first developed by Arrhenius (1889), and which has 
since then been found applicable to a large number of reactions and 
processes, both chemical and biological^ If Ri and i ?2 are the rates 
or frequencies of a process at two temperatures, h and Tz absolute, 
then the Arrhenius equation states that 

^ = g l(r; " 

Ri 



Fig. 2. Curves showing the logarithm of the rate of photosynthesis witli two 
concentrations of chloroph}!! plotted against 1/T absolute. 

If this equation is satisfied, the rate or frequency, when plotted 
against the reciprocal of the absolute temperature should give a 
straight line whose slope is ju, a constant found to have characteristic 
values for certain types of reactions and processes. 

Fig. 2 shows the data of Table II plotted according to the Arrhenius 

^ For examples of the Arrhenius equation applied to biological reactions and 
processes, see papers fay Crozier and others in The Journal of General Physiology 
in recent years. Especially: Castle, 1928; Crozier and Stier, 1927; Wolf, E., 
1928; Brown and Crozier, 1927. 
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equation. The points do not lie on a straight line, but rather on a 
curve which is concave dorvnwards. The equation is apparently not 
satisfied. The value of a decreases gradually irom about 31,000 at 
low temperatures to about 16,000 at high temperature's. Hinshelwood 
(1926, p. 47) states that if a curve instead of a straight line is obtained 
from this sort of a plot, it may be concluded that the rate is being de- 
termined by the sum of the rates of two or more parallel reactions 



Fig. 3. The logarithm of the rate of photosynthesis plotted against l/T 
absolute, with three different chlorophyll concentrations. 

having different temperature characteristics. He cites as an example 
the case investigated by Norrish and Rideal (1923) of the combination 
of sulfur and hydrogen. This takes place in a gas reaction, for which 
p = 52,000, and a surface reaction on the walls of the container, for 
which p “ 26,000. Hinshelwood’s plot of the data of Norrish and 
Rideal shows a curve which is concave upwards. , It is difficult to see 
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how this could be otherwise, since the higher the temperature the 
more the reaction with the higher temperature characteristic will pre- 
dominate. Since the temperature characteristic for photosynthesis 
decreases with rising temperature, it seems unlikely that the case can 
be explained in the same way as that of Norrish and Rideal. 


TABLE III. 


Data for Fig. 3. 



Temperature 

l/T absolute 

Log R 

Curve A 

"C. 

4 

0.003610 

1.230 

e = 0,101 

9 

546 

1.622 


9 

546 

1.592 


11 

521 

1.728 


IS 

472 

1.932 


18 

436 

2.093 


25 

356 

2.318 

Curve B 

- 4 

610 

0.908 

e = 0.048 

9 

546 

1.344 


9 

546 

1.335 


11 

521 

1.484 


IS 

442 

1.726 


17 

448 

1.809 


2S 

356 

2.133 

Curve C 

S 

597 

0.041 

6 = 0.016 

10 

534 

0.602 


12 , 

509 

0.699 


16 

460 

0.898 


18 

436 

1.029 


27 

333 

1.149 


Crozier (1926) in a paper on growth in relation to temperature shows 
several curves of the logarithm of the rate plotted against 1/T. They 
show a uniform tendency to be concave downward, which he suggests 
is consistent with the autocatalytic nature of the process of growth. 
If a monomolecular reaction is catalyzed by its end-product, then 
raising the temperature will affect not only the primary reaction, but 
also the catalysis of the reaction by its end-product. If the tempera- 
ture characteristics of these reactions differ numerically, then the 
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curve o£ the logarithm o£ the rate oi the entire process plotted against 
1/r must necessarily be concave downward. It is therefore suggested 
that the process of photosynthesis may involve an autocatalytic re- 
action, in which the temperature characteristic for the catalysis dif- 
fers from the temperature characteristic for the simple reaction. 

It is of interest to know whether tlie shape of the temperature curve 
will be altered by reducing the chlorophyll content per unit volume 
of cells. As mentioned above, changing the light intensity does pro- 
duce a change in the shape of the temperature curve. Fig. 3 shows 
three curves made with three sets of cells differing widely in chloro- 
phyll content. The coordinates of the points in Fig. 3 are given in 
Table IH. For curve A, « = 0.101, for curve B, t = 0.048, and 
for curve C, e = 0.016. Curves A and B are strictly comparable. 
Curve C was made from a culture of a different series. The highest 
point on curve C was obtained at 27°, a temperature higher than was 
ordinarily used. Temperatures above 25° are injurious to cells sus- 
pended in the carbonate mixture. Their capacity for photosynthesis 
is impaired after short exposures. This probably accounts for the 
low position of the top point of curve C. 

All three curves have about the same shape, showing that the eSect 
of temperature change on the rate of photosynthesis is the same over 
this range of chlorophyll concentrations. Decreasing the rate of 
photosynthesis by lowering the chlorophyll content does not produce 
the same change in this characteristic of the process as decreasing tlie 
rate by lowering the light intensity. 

III. 

The Elfect of Prussic Acid on the Rale of Photosynthesis soilh Different 
Concentrations of Chlorophyll. 

As mentioned in the preceding section, the Blackman reaction is 
characterized by sensitivity to dilute prussic acid, as well as to changes 
in temperature. Warburg (1919) found that with decreasing light 
intensity this sensitivity to prussic acid vanished. In view of the 
response of photosynthesis to changes in temperature at low con- 
centrations of chlorophyll, it cannot be e.xpected that inhibition of the 
process by prussic acid will decrease with decreasing chlorophyll 
content. 
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Experiments were made by adding free HCN to cells suspended in 
a solution containing the same salts as the culture'medium (KH2PO4, 
EINO3, MgS04), or by adding KCN to cells suspended in the carbonate 
mixture. Both methods produced the same result. The experiments 
in the carbonate mixture are simpler, and they alone need be described. 
When potassium cyanide is added to the carbonate mixture, the 
concentration of free prussic acid will depend on the amount of cyanide 
added, on the temperature, and on the hydrogen ion concentration 
of the solution. Following Warburg, we shall write 

C == total cyanide concentration, 
j? = hydrogen ion concentration, 

if = dissociation constant of HCN at the temperature of the experiment, 

X = concentration of free HCN 


Then, 


X = 


C X ff 
iJ +• E' 


( 1 ) 


Warburg sets M = 10-®*®® at 25°C. for the carbonate mixture used 
in these experiments (Warburg’s mixture No. 9). No change in pH 
could be detected with indicators over a wide range of temperature, 
so the value at 20° cannot differ appreciably from this figure. Land- 
holt-Bornstein (1912, p. 1138) gives K = 4.7 X 10"“ at 18° and If = 
7.2 X 10“^® at 25°. Interpolating, FT = 5.4 X 10“*® at 20°. Sub- 
stitutiug these values in (1), we find that at 20° 



In these experiments a cyanide concentration of 2 X 10“® moles per 
liter was used. This gave a prussic acid concentration of about 
9 X 10~® normal. 

In each experiment two vessels were used, one without cyanide, the 
other containing KCN = 2 X 10“® normal, each vessel containing 
the same quantity of cells. Thin suspensions were used, and high 
light intensity was obtained from a 300 watt lamp, immersed in the 
thermostat directly below the vessels. The light of the tungsten rib- 
bon lamp previously used could not be satisfactorily spread out over 
two vessels. 
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Table IV gives the results of one experiment. As the chlorophyll 
concentration decreases from 0.831 to 0.037, the inhibition by HCN 
increases from 25 to 40 per cent. Lowering the chlorophyll concen- 
tration thus reverses the effect of lowering the light intensity. The 
sensitivity to prussic acid increases instead of decreasing. Photo- 
synthesis continues to show the characteristics of the Blackman 
reaction when the chlorophyll content per unit volume of cells is les- 
sened, although when the light intensity is cut down the process loses 
these characteristics. The immediate effect of decreasing either the 
light intensity or the chlorophyll content is to decrease the rate of 
photosynthesis. It is supposed that decreasing the light intensity 


TABLE IV. 

The Effect oj Prussic Acid on Photosynthesis at Three Different Concentrations of 
ChlorophyU. 


. 

HCN coocentr&ttda 

Mm.* 0» produced 

lobibtUon by HCN 




ptr (tnS 

0.037 

0 

9 X lO*^ N 

93.1 

56.2 

40 

0.060 

0 

122.0 

32 

9 X l0-« N 

82.7 

0.0S3 I 

0 

371.5 

ZS 

9 X 10-< N 

[ 129.5 1 


alters the characteristics of the process of photosynthesis because it 
cuts down the rate of the photochemical reaction while leaving the 
Blackman reaction unaffected. The Blackman reaction, then, cannot 
go faster than the photochemical reaction, and the characteristics of 
the former cease to appear when the process is studied as a whole. 
Decreasing the amount of chlorophyll present must also cut down the 
rate of the photochemical reaction, because chlorophyll is the agent 
which absorbs the necessary energy for that reaction. But because 
the characteristics of the Blackman reaction still remain in evidence, 
it must be supposed that chlorophyll plays a part in that reaction as 
well as in the photochemical reaction. Unless the concept of photo- 
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synthesis as a process involving a Blackman reaction and a photo- 
chemical reaction is discarded, it seems to me that this is the only 
logical conclusion to be drawn from the results presented in this paper. 

SUMMARY. 

1. Photosynthesis reaches its maximum rate at about the same light 
intensity over the whole range of chlorophyll concentrations studied. 

2. Over this range the process shows the same relationship to tem- 
perature. The value of the temperature characteristic decreases 
gradually as the temperature rises. 

3. The rate of photos 3 mthesis is more depressed by prussic acid the 
lower the chlorophyll concentration. 

4. These results are interpreted as indicating that photosynthesis 
possibly involves an autocatalytic reaction, and that chlorophyll must 
play some part in the process in addition to its r61e in the absorp- 
tion of light. 
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RESPIRATION AND GEOTROPISM IN VICIA FABA. I, 

Bx A. E. NAVEZ. 

{Vrom the Laboratory of General Physiology, Harvard University, Cambridge.) 

(Accepted for publication, January 28, 1929.) 

The nature of geotropic responses in roots and stems is a problem 
whereon many people have worked for a long period. Since the first 
indications of such responses, by J. B. Denis (1673), up to the present 
time, the number of papers and memoirs dealing with contributions 
to the theory of this phenomenon has grown to a large figure (about 
1,400).‘ And still, we know very little of the intimate character of 
the processes starting the response and occuring during its execution. 
We know a little about certain time relations binding together a few 
variables that we can recognize as significant in the experiments, but 
we ate at present unable to say much about the mechanism of these 
relations. Even certain points which may be of primary importance 
seem not to have been touched (e.g., work necessary for curvature, 
liberation of heat, and the like). Furthermore the advance in phys- 
ical chemistry in the last 20 years and the new tendencies in general 
physiology bom during the last decade enable one to consider this 
problem from new viewpoints. It gives also the opportunity to look 
at things known for a long time with new ideas in mind, and perhaps 
to gain a clearer picture of the geotropic response. 

In the first part of this work we will deal mainly with the respira- 
tion of Vicia faba seedlings in a state of rest. We will follow also the 
variations of the geotropic reaction time with change of temperature. 
From the type of variation so found we may derive indications as to 
the kinetics of the underlying processes. The second and third parts 
will deal with variations in the rate of respiration during geotropic 
response, and with other measurable changes in the responding tissues. 

^ For a careful and complete bibHograpby of the subject the reader is referred to 
the work of Miss Christiansen, Bibliographie des Geotropismus, Mitt. Inst. allg. 
Bol., 1917, and following years. 
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I. 

Conditions of Experimentation. 

A.— The device used for measuring the quantities of CO 2 excreted 
by a single plant or a single root did not depart from the standard 
methods' by more than a few minor modifications. Special care was 
given to the control of each step in the procedure, A supply of pure 
air (without even traces of CO 2 ) was led to a glass respiration chamber 
immersed in a water thermostat whose temperature was kept con- 
stant to within 0.01°C. for any one run. After leaving the respira- 
tion chamber the air was bubbled through a Kunz absorption flask 
containing a concentrated solution of KOH, where all the CO 2 carried 
over from the plant could be absorbed. Weighings at intervals of 15 
or 30 minutes gave the quantities of CO 2 excreted by the plant in the 
corresponding periods. All the procedure was carried on in a dark 
room; dim non-actinic red light was the only source of illumination . 
used, and even then for the shortest durations possible. 

As anyone will see, the method employed is one very widely used; nevertheless 
certain details have to be given as to how it was treated. The air which is supplied 
to the respiration chamber must be pure: it may not contain fumes or traces of 
HnS, SO 2 , NH 3 OH, illuminating gas, etc., in addition to the normal content of 
CO 2 of the atmosphere. In the apparatus used in these sets of experiments the 
air was piunped from outside the building, by means of two glass bottles arranged 
in such a way as to allow a given and constant amount of water to flow from one 
to the other and thus producing suction. Before entering the metallic piping, 
absolutefy leakproof, which was leading it to the thermostat, the air was freed from 
dust by passage through 35 cm. of cotton tightly pressed in an absorption tube; 
furthermore a concentrated solution of mercuric chloride and a 15 per cent solution 
of H 2 SO 4 were freeing the air from the traces of the common gases foimd. The 
partially purified air was now passed through a long train composed of ( 1 ) three 
absorption tubes containing soda-lime granides (size No. 4) between cotton plugs, 
(2) three gas washing bottles with concentrated NaOH solution, (3) one long tube 
containing a dilute solution of NaOH (4) a tube 45 cm. high containing, to a depth 
of 35 cm,, glass beads and distilled water freed from CO 2 and in which the current 
of air was introduced under the beads and forced through them, (5) a 12 m. length 
of copper tubing containing in the two lower spires a small quantity of distilled 
water. Numbers 2 , 3, 4 and 5 were all immersed in the water thermostat where 
the experiment was performed so as to be in perfect temperature equilibrium. 
The junctions between the different parts of the apparatus were all glass- to-glass; 
the rubber tubings, used only where ground-glass joints would have been unpracti- 
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cal, were heavily coated with a celluloid cement. There was supplied in this way a 
current of air which, when analysed with the Haldane apparatus, did not show 
traces of CO 2 or of any of the objectionable gases of a city atmosphere. It was 
furthermore always saturated with water vapor at the temperature of the 
thermostat. 

Ihe respiration diamber consisted of a 250 cc. gas wash-bottle v-dth fairly wide 
mouth and long and well ground head piece. The glass tube which normally leads 
the gas in was bent to one side and used as a support for the plant. This device 
had the advantage of being very easy manipulated, maintained perfectly sterile, 
and was possible to place it inside the thermostat in any position, so that geotropic 
excitation could be applied to the organism studied merely by turning the bottle 
on its side while all the other conditions remained unchanged. The smallness of 
the respiration chamber had the advantage of allowing a very easy flushing of 
all gases liberated in it. The absence in the same chamber of filter paper lining or 
cotton pads, moistened with water to keep the atmosphere saturated with water 
vapor (as sometimes used; cf. Kuyper, (1910) p. 144; and Fernandes, (1923) 
p. 121), prevents all solution of COj in this water. The coefficient of partition of 
CO 2 between water and air is so much more in favor of water that one may expect a 
certain amount of liberated CO 2 to be held in aqueous solution. That this solution 
follows the same law as the excretion of CO 2 , in relation to temperature, is still 
to be examined. But in any case there is here a source of serious error which is 
eliminated by the scheme here adopted. To such cause may be attributed the 
apparent better constancy shown by the figures of Kuyper (p. 165) in his third 
experiment, in contrast to his two first cjperiments performed without addition of 
water in the respiration chamber. It is also to be noted that the figures cor- 
responding to his third experiment are lower, on the average, than in the other 
sets. 

Furthermore, the use of a Pyrex glass chamber makes one sure that no disturb- 
ing reaction in which the copper or aluminium used in some apparatus (c/. Kuj'per, 
p. 144), will take place. One may remember the extreme toxicity of copper, 
especially in soluble salts, and the not less toxic effect of aluminium salts (Szffcs, 
1913). 

A valve was placed between the respiration chamber and the absorption flask to 
unable us to cut the latter out of the dreuit without disconnecting any part of the 
apparatus. This device was used always at the start of an experiment when the 
whole dreuit had to be flushed and cleaned for h hour by a current of pure air, 
without being obliged to absorb all the possible C 02 present in the absorption 
flask. 

The pump consisted of two 2 liter flasks with a lower tubulure connected by a 
rubber tubing. The upper neck opening of flask No. 1 (which was always kept 
at the same place) w’as connected through a soda-lime tube to the absorption 
flask; a stop-cock and a Mohr screur damp were placed on this connection. The 
same rubber stopper in the neck of flask No. 1 was fitted also with a small soda- 
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lime tube normally closed by a stop-cock. When the 2 liters of water had drained 
from No. 1 to No. 2, it was a simple matter to refill bottle No. 1 : the stop-cock on 
the connection with the absorption flask was closed, the one on No. 1 opened, 
bottle No. 2 was lifted from the lower position (90 cm. below No. 1) to the upper 
position (about 75 cm. above No. 1) and the refilling of No. 1 was readily done. 
To start over again the stop-cocks were turned to their first position. The Mohr 
clamp was adjusted once for all to obtain a flow of 2 liters of air in 30 minutes; the 
rate of passage of bubbles through the Kunz absorption flask was in this way ad- 
justed to obtain total absorption of CO 2 in one passage, as was ascertained by tests 
where a second flask was placed after the normal absorption flask. 

The absorption medium in the Kunz flask was a solution of KOH (1 to 1). 
This solution absorbed naturally also the small amount of water vapor saturating 
the air current supplied to the respiration chamber; this quantity, which was 
remarkably constant even over long durations, was determined by a few runs before 
and after the plant was under observation. It was then a simple matter to correct 
the readings for the absorption of water. 

We have discarded the titrimetric method of estimation of CO 2 absorbed by a 
solution of Ba(OH )2 with a final titration using phenolphthalein as indicator, on 
accoxmt of a cause of error which seems to have been overlooked. The solubility 
product of BaCOa is very small only as long as the solution is strongly alkaline. 
When the neutralization is proceeding, the equilibrium is not the same any more 
and a part of the CO 2 may be driven away in a gaseous state out of the solution. 
Furthermore, as the redissolution of the precipitate of BaCOs is rather slow, the 
titration end-point will vary with the speed of addition of the acid. Further still, 
phenolphthalein has a turning point which is fairly above neutrality.^ 

B. — The plants used in these experiments were young seedlings of 
Vida f aba (Broad Windsor beans), grown in sterile sawdust, in a dark 
thermostat, at a temperature of 20°C. The seeds had been soaked 
for 24 hours in running water, disinfected quickly with a 1 per cent 
solution of formaldehyde or a 3 per cent solution of H 2 O 2 , rinsed in 
sterile distilled water and planted immediately. The seedlings were 
used when the roots reached a length of 4 to 5 cm. {i.e., in the 4th day) 
and the samples chosen were wnth perfectly straight roots. The res- 
piration chamber in which the plant was placed was disinfected before 
and after each run with 94° alcohol and 3 per cent solution of H 2 O 2 , 
and rinsed with sterile distilled water. Decay or drying never arose 
during the runs, and on three occasions the plant was kept for 3 days 
in the chamber without showing any sign of disease. This indicates 
that the maintenance of a plant in the respiration chamber for dura- 

^ These points will be reviewed in a note dealing with CO 2 titration. 
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tions of 24 to 36 hours did not bring into play any uncontrolled factor. 
In the series of experiments where only parts of the plants were used 
(root or intact plant attached to a small portion of the cotyledons), 
all the dissections were made under the red light illumination already 
mentioned, care being taken also to keep the plant in a normal position 
during the whole treatment. The cut surfaces were covered imme- 
diately with strips or small pieces of cover-glass slightly coated with 
neutral vaseline. All the manipulations were done as quickly as pos- 
sible and under aseptic conditions. 

As it was thought that these experiments would require a fairly 
long time before completion, a large stock of seeds was taken so as to 
have material as homogenous as possible. Several tests performed 
at different intervals showed that the keeping of the seeds in jars 
where evaporation was very much prevented did not bring appreciable 
source of error. The rate of excretion was found to be constant for 
seeds kept for more than 8 months in the condition described. 

C.— In all the experiments care was token that thorough equUibrium of tem- 
perature was attained before beginning the measurements of COj excretion. The 
plants were allowed to stay for 30 minutes at least in the respiration chamber, 
normally ventilated with pure air, before the current of air was switched through 
the absorption flask. 

A very extensive series of published and unpublished cases has shown that it is 
absolutely necessary to have a perfect control of temperature for the thermostat 
used in such experiments. It must not only be possible to keep any ^vea tempera- 
ture for any length of time, but also to pass quickly from one temperature level to 
another and to obtain then the same ease and constancy of control. Furthermore, 
the thermostat used for biological purposes must be one where the successive 
temperatures obtainable must be very close one to the other and not only at a few 
points distributed more or less regularly along the thermometric scale.* 

The fluctuations of any air thermostat exclude completely this type as too 
inaccurate. We have used a water thennostat of about 100 liters capacity. A lead 
coil was supported inside the tank, at the middle of its height, the two ends provid- 
ing an inlet and an outlet for a current of cold water. This current was regulated 
so as to cool rather quickly the water of the thermostat which was kept constantly 
stirred by an electrically driven stirrer. On the other hand, an electric heating 
unit (uith a very large surface and a small mass) was placed on one side ol the 
tank in the whirlpool made by the eddy-currents of the stirrer. The distribution 
of heat was so obtained in a very efficient way. The heating unit was working 


* About thermostats cf. Crozier and SUer (1926-27). 
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A.c. s,t 110 volts ^nci TiV3s thrown in. or out of notion by n high rcsistnncc rclny 
placed in a circuit with two to four dry cells and a large mercury thermoregulator. 
The volume of the mercury and the diameter.of the capiUaiy of the thermoregu- 
lator were chosen to give easily a regulation within ± O.Orc. The temperature 
was read after each observation made, i.e. every IS or 30 minutes. This arrange- 
ment provided a thermostat which was run without any trouble for days and eveU 
weeks. 

D. ^As it is impossible to have two lots of seedlings having all char- 
acteristics identical (length of root, weights of different parts, etc.), 
one may wonder to what common base the amounts of COo excreted 
must be reduced. Will it be necessary to use the individtial as unit, 
or unit weight (fresh or dry), or unit surface? The first may be dis- 
carded as being too irrelevant; the latter also on account of the diffi- 

TABLE I. 


The Relative Proportions of Fresh and Dry Weight of Seedliiigs of Vida faba with 
Their Ranges of Absolute Variation. 


Mean fresh weight 

5.6450 db 0.173 gm. 

range 

5. 012 to 6.460 

Mean dry weight 

1.8557 ± 0.057 gm. 

1.4419 to 2.1714 

Dry weight 

Mean ratio — — “ 

Green weight 

32.2 ± 1.0 per cent 



culty of ascertaining with any precision the surfaces involved. The 
only basis that remains is then the weight. But shall we use green 
weight or dry weight? in fact, as will be seen from the table given 
(see Table I), the variations of green and dry weights are rather small 
for the samples used, and as the ratio of dry weight to green weight 
is fluctuating in stiff much narrower limits, we will refer all CO2 ex- 
creted to the fresh weights of the seedlings. 

It must also be noted that to a very good approximation there is 
for Vida faba a direct relationship between the CO2 excreted and the 
weight of the seedling. It seems to us therefore perfectly proper to 
reduce our data to a rate of excretion per standard weight of plant 
and per unit interval of time. 

Finally, in the cases where total seedlings or parts of seedlings were 
to be compared, we have been able to reduce all the quantities found 
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to the same standard, taking into account that if at any ^ven tem- 
perature the total CO 2 excreted by a complete seedling is 100 per cent, 
the cotyledons give 67 per cent and the plantule gives 33 per cent. 
Of 33 per cent the stem excretes 18 per cent and the root 15 per cent. 

The constancy of these figures is remarkable as they have been 
found on a number of occasions. In fact this constancy allowed us, 
in the great majority of cases, to use intact seedlings, which were 
more easy to handle and which also fitted better our principle of “no 
interference” with the normal activity of the organism than would 
the dissecting or removing of parts of it. 


II. 

The Resting MeidboKsm. 

A review of the literature concerning the relation of respiration 
of seedlings to temperature is rather simplified by the small number 
of papers published on this matter. This situation is in fact even 
remarkable when one fakes into account the importance of the 
processes involved. It must be said, also, espedally for most of the 
older work, that the lack of precision in the experimental conditions 
(control of temperature, scarcity of the points chosen on the thermo- 
metric scale) obliges one, if not to discard practically ail these data, 
at least to consider them for the most part as simply indications. 

The first work where a fair constancy of temperature and tempera- 
ture control are found, are in the papers by Rischawi (1877), Kreusler 
(1887-88) and Clausen (1890).* But it must be said that these 
authors were more interested in the determination of the “optimum” 
temperature for respiration than in the exact relation of respiration 
to temperature. So we find that these papers pay special attention 
to the higher temperatures and, as was pointed out by Kuyper, the 
differences existing between these three sets of results can be ascribed to 
several causes of which one is the treatment of the organisms at high 
temperature. Clausen espedally seems not to have paid enough at- 

* Nevertheless in Kreusler’s work he notes that differences in temperature 
between two parts of his respiration chamber were 1® to 2®, and in unfavorable 
cases even 3® to 4®; he also says “so hat das gewiss nicht viel zu bedeuten” {Landw. 
Jahrh., 1890 jdx, 651). 
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tention to the effect of maintaining plants for a duration of 2 to 3| 
hours at temperatures of 35°C. and even higher. 

The most elaborate and careful work yet published is that of Kuyper 
(1910) . After having pointed out several mistakes of his predecessors 
in this line of investigation, he proceeded to show that one of the chief 
causes of error was precisely that of keeping the plants for long dura- 
tion at high temperature. The prehandling of the plant determines 
to a certain extent the results obtained, and in the interpretation of 
the data a time factor must be taken into consideration. But, as 
with his forerunners, he also is mostly interested in high temperatures; 
he attempted to test the applicability of Blackman’s theory of limit- 
ing factors to normal respiration (cf. p. 139). However, even if his 
interest lies in the upper part of the thermometric scale, the range 
0° to 25°C. is considered with care. 

The results of his work (done mostly on Pisuin sativum, Lupimis hiieus and 
Triticum mlgare) showed that the respiration rates studied for periods of 6 hours 
show a very great constancy up to 10°C.; for temperatures up to 20“C. one finds 
first an increase followed by a decrease in the rate of excretion; for still higher 
temperatures up to 40°C. the same thing holds true but much more exaggeratedly. 
The drop in rate seems to follow a logarithmic curve. The critical temperature 
where one type of respiration (constant) passes to the other type (decreasing) seems 
to depend on the nature of the reserve substances; being higher for amylaceous 
reserves, lower for protein reserves. Van’t Hoff's rule is valid for Pisum and 
Triticum in the range 0° to 20°C., for Lupmns up to 25'’C. ^lo has a value 
between 2 and 3. 

Change in temperature does not “activate” the respiration. The 
work of Kuyper shows very clearly the existence of critical tempera- 
tures above which the phenomenon studied seems to take a new 
course. This is a point of special interest to us, to which we will have 
the occasion to come back later. As to the question of applicability 
of Blackman’s theory, as well as about the significance of the Qio 
obtained, one may differ in opinion. As a whole, this work is the fore- 
most and the data can be accepted as the most precise yet published. 

In the experiments here described, all performed with single, entire 
seedlings, we chose the following temperatures on account of the fact 
that they cover the range of the thermometric scale where normal 
geotropic responses could be gotten. These measurements of CO 2 ex- 



TABLE n. 


COt Excretion by Sets of Five Seedlings at Each Temperature, with the Reductions to 
100 Gm. Fresh Weight Per Hour, and the Variahitily. 
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TABLE U—Conduded. 


Tenipcra- 

tuie 

Weight 

CO 2 per 
seed per 
hour 

Mean 

COj per 
100 gm. 
per hour 

Mean 

Deviation 

from 

mean 

Mean 

deviation 

Mean 
deviation 
as percent- 
age of 
mean 

'C. 

£m. 

m£. 


tng. 




per cent 

25 

S.18 

5.80 

6.36 

111.96 

112.86 

0.90 

0.64 

0.57 


5.32 

6.05 


113.72 


0.86 




5.70 

6.40 


112.28 


0.58 




5.88 

6.68 


113.60 


0.74 




6.12 

6.90 


112.74 


0.12 




cretion were indeed collected in order to study the kinetics of the geo- 
tropic curvature. The temperatures were: 7.5°, 10.0°, 12.0°, 15.0°, 
17.5°, 20.0°, 22.5°, 25.0°. Higher temperatures were disregarded for 
the present, for reasons which will be explained later. The normal 
duration of a single experiment ranged from 6 to 12 hours, during 
which estimations of the CO 2 excreted were made every 15 or 
30 minutes. 

For each plant used, the green weight was determined immediately 
after the run, care being taken also to determine separately the green 
weight of the cotyledons, stem, and root. These different parts of the 
seedlings were then dried for 4 to 6 hours at 105°, and after cool- 
ing the dry weight was obtained also. This procedure gave us the 
following results (see Table I). 

The distribution of the variations of weight is quite symmetrical. 
For this reason, when the CO 2 output was obtained for a known weight 
of plant, the excretion value was reduced to a standard weight of 
plant of 5.65 gm. 

Contrary to what previous observers have claimed about the non- 
direct relationship between CO 2 output and the weight of the plant 
excreting it, we have found a very good agreement between the two 
quantities, as will be seen from Table II. 

Another point which seems of interest is that, contrary to what 
Ku 3 rper (p, 166 and £f.) and Fernandes (1923, p. 170) describe, we 
could not find that the rate of excretion was changing with time. 
Outside of the normal, small variations in the readings (which never 
reached three times the small experimental error), the rate of excretion 
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was found to be constant, for the periods considered. It must be said 
that in Kuyper’s work the means of appreciation of constancy in the 
rate of excretion are rather vague. He considers, for instance, that 
for the temperatures 0°, S° and 10“ the respiration is constant; on the 
contrary, for the temperatures 15“ and 20“ the constancy is not the 
rule. His Table I (p. 166) is intended to illustrate the foregoing. Let 
us consider it more dosely (see Table HI). 

From the figures given in Table HI he condudes that — as the varia- 
tions lay well in the limits of 1 mg. — the rates at 0“, 5“ and 10“ are 


TABLE ni. 


Kuypcr^s Data for ExcnUonoJC02inSuacssive Hours. The Two Last Columns Are 
Added to Shou} the hfean Deviations, and the Mean Deviation 
as a Pcrcatta^c of the Mean. 


Ttmpert* 

tur« 

1st hr. 




1 

Sthhr. ' 

1 

1 

etbbr. 1 

1 

Meao 

1 

Xfeittt 

devistioe 

Mes.a 

deviatioa 

M percent* 
ftge of 
mesa 

•c. 

0 

4.0 

US 

1 1 

3.6 ! 

1 

4.0 

3 . 8 ^ 

i 

3.9 

0.16 

per etnt 

4.10 

s 

6.7 1 

6.0 1 

5.6 1 

5.7 

5.8 ' 

1 

6.1 

0.38 

6.20 


12.0 ' 

11.2 1 

11. 1 

11.4 

11.4 

11.3 

11.4 

0.20 

1.75 

15 

18.6 ' 

19.0 1 

19.4 1 

19.4 

20.0 

20.2 

19.4 

0.36 

1.86 

20 ! 

28.6 

30,3 1 


30.6 

30,4 1 


30.0 

1 0.60 

2.00 

25 

43 3 

42.4 


49.7 

Bn 

40.9 

kXiI 

1 0.76 

1.81 


S 1.7 

50.9 


53.6 

EB 

53.5 


0.96 

1.70 


constant. But we may object that here, the absolute variation is not 
a fair indication of variability. The mean deviation as a percentage 
of the mean would be the index to rely on. The two last columns of 
Table HI (added by us) give a clear indication of a good constancy 
over the whole range here considered, except at 5“. And even for 
this last temperature, this does not point necessarily to a lack of 
precision in the measurements. We must give to all the figures the 
same weight; in such case this deviation may become indicative of 
some other factor coming into play. This is predsely the type of 
variation that we get when the temperatures considered are “critical 
temperatures” for the process involved (c/. Crozier, 1924, a; Crozier 
and Federighi, 1924-25). We may add that the second maximum 
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in these data., reached at 20°, is obtained precisely in a region where 
a second critical point for this phenomenon is known to be located. 
The relative smallness of this second maximum can be attributed prob- 
ably to the fact that we have no data for some intermediate tempera- 
tures between 20° and 25°; the critical temperature is in fact, around 
21° (cf. later), and the value 2.0 per cent may be below the actual 



Fig. 1 . CO 2 production by seedlings of Vida f aba. The broken line corresponds 
to the line best fitting the data in Fig. 3, the two heavy lines describe the band of 
variations of the data from which the averages were made, the light circles rep- 
resent for each temperature the extreme variations. It should be noted also 
how much the latitude of variation is increased around the upper critical tem- 
perature. 

maximum of deviation. As has been shown on several occasions by 
Crozier (1924, d), and Glaser (1925-26), the latitude of variation of 
observations is often much larger at critical temperatures than at any 
other places in the temperature range (Fig. !)• In this respect, the 
observations of Kuyper show a remarkable parallelism with ours, if 
we consider a measure of variability in the rate of excretion to be 
given by the mean deviations as a percentage of the mean, since in 
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both cases we find the variability to be ifiaximum at the same tempera- 
tures (Fig. 2). As the two methods of measurement and the material 
used were totally different, the fact that we get such a parallelism 
points once more to the importance of these critical temperatures. 
It shows also the absolute necessity, when a biological process is in- 
vestigated from the viewpoint of its variation with temperature, to 
have a large number of observations scattered over the whole range 



TerapcMture.'C. 


Fig. 2. The relation of the mean deviation as a percentage of the mean, in 
series of determinations of CO 2 excretion by seeds of Pisxm (ICu>'per: CO 2 mg. 
per 100 gm. per hour) and of Vicia faba (COj mg. per 100 gin. per hour), to tem- 
perature, in Kuyper’s data Oight Ime) and personal data (heavy line). The 
absolute values of these deviations are shown also. 

studied (and not grouped at 5° intervals, as has so often been the case 
previously). The summary of most of the data so obtained will be 
found in Table IV/ where all the weights of C(^ excreted per hour 
have been reduced in terms of the standard seedling of 5.65 gm. 

^The slight discrepancies found between Table IV and the figures given in 
Table II are due to the fact that in the latter case five samples, evenly distributed 
over the range of seedling weight, were taken. Table IV on the contraiy takes 
into accoiint all the e^eriments performed. 
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The measurements so obtained can be utilized in several ways. We may apply 
to them the method A. Kanitz (1915) used in his book “Temperatur und Leb'ens- 
vorgange;” that is to say, we may determine, as has been done for a very large 
variety of chemical processes, the temperature coefficient Qio for a rise in tem- 
perature of 10°C. A good many protoplasmic activities have it in common with a 
large number of chemical reactions that their velocities are doubled or tripled for a 
rise in temperature of 10°, at ordinaiy temperatures. But it may be objected that 
the Qio is a very inefficient way of characterisation of processes, as it is dependent 


TABLE IV. 

CO 2 Excretmi Per Hour by Standard Seedling (i.e., Reduced to Weight 5.65 G>n) of 
Vicia faba, at Different Temperatures. These Figures Are Plotted in Fig. 3. 
The p.E. of the mean and the p.e. as a percentage of the mean are also given 
for CO2 excretion by 100 gm. of seedlings at different temperatures; the respiration 
computed on this basis gives the same value for u- The variability (p.E./ir X 100) 
is a constant percentage of the mean, between critical temperatures. 


Temperature 

CO 2 per standard seed 
per hour 

Mean CO, per 100 g 

an. seeds per hour 

P.E./lt X 100 

°C. 

fng‘ 

ms> 

per ctnt 

7.5 

1.30 

23.20 ±0.12 

0.53 

10.0 

1.705 

30.14 ±0.09 

0.32 . 

12.0 

2.104 

37.30 ±0.105 

0.28 

15.0 

2.78 

49.32 ±0.15 

0.29 

17.5 

3.60 

63.07 ±0.15 

0.24 

20.0 

4.69 

82.98 ±0.21 

0.26 

22.5 

5.56 

98.82 ±0.37 

0.37 

25.0 

6.38 

112.64 ±0.20 

0.18 


on the range of temperature chosen (c/., for instance, Crozier, 192-^-25 h, 1925-26 e). 
Ku3^er had found for bis data the following values of Qip: 

5= 2.4, = 3.1, 4^ = 2.8 for one set of experiments (average 

.4-0° Ab’ Aio' 


about 2 8): = 2.2,4^° = 2.0 for a second set of experiments (average about 

Au‘ 

2.1). For our own data we find 4^^' - ~ 2.78, ^ = 2.7S, = 2.6, 


17.5” 


Aid* 


A 12° 


= 2.29. The value of Qio is variable and dependent on the interval of 

■4 15“ 

temperature considered. Beside the lack of constancy that the ^10 shows, this 
coefficient has another disadvantage: neither from its variations nor from its 
absolute values may we conclude anything relative to the type of process we study. 
We may also handle these data in a graph showing the relation of CO2 excretion 
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(ordinates) m. temperature (abscissa), and the curve so obtained can be described 
by an empirical equation, with two or more constants. But one may question 
also if such an equation, which can alwaj's be written, will necessarily mean some- 
thing; if the constants with the values there ascribed will represent some definite 
steps in the process or some characteristics of the system. In fact, in most of the 
equations belonging to this type, the constants are merely numerical factors 
having no real significance whatsoever. Such a case is found for instance in the 

formula given by Belehradek (1926) i y = or log y = log a & log x, where y 

is the time, x the temperature centigrade and a and b are constants. This is the 
well kno\vn formula of Harcourt and Bsson (1895) save that for no conceivable 
reason the absolute temperature has been replaced by the centigrade temperature. 
Such an equation enables one to fit with some exactness any series of observations 
where no abrupt change occurs, provided they do not go over a too great range of 
temperature; it furthermore allows the author in this case to assign to the con- 
stants such vague attributions as “viscosity of the protoplasm.” For a review of 
reasons for the inapplicability of such formula: the reader is referred to Crozier 
and Stier (1926-27). In resume, such equations describe a curve but do not 
depict the process schematised by the curve or the mechanism underlying it. 
What we are interested in is a description which will throw some light on the 
kinetics of the process involved. 

Numbers of vital activities may be considered as coupled systems 
of irreversible reactions. To such systems, the equation described 
by Arrhenius in 1889 may be applied, especially when we know that, 
although originally given as a purely empirical relation, it was found 
to submit to rational interpretation (c/. Tolman, 1927 ; Hinshelwood, 
1927). This equation assumes that the velocity of an irreversible re- 
action is directly proportional to the exponential of where R is 

the gas constant, T the absolute temperature and fi the ^^energy of 
activation” per gram molecule of the “activated” substance. This 
expression, written habitually in the form 

V2 ~ Vi e * 

with vi and Vt the velocity constants (or proportional quantities) at the 
absolute temperatures Ti and T,, gives directly, as from an adequate 
choice of coordinates and large scale units the value of is obtained 
by a single reading of the I20jnch] slide-rule (c/. Crozier, 192S-26, e). 
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This index is independent of the interval of temperature chosen, as 
well as of the absolute values of the velocities of the process studied. 
Despite what has been said by some writers, it is not affected by the 
aging of the organism, as a wide series of experiments in this laboratory 
has shown. If we consider n as the activation energy of a catalyst, we 
may admit that processes activated in the same way will give the same 
m; and in the cases where the same catalyst occurs in different reactions 



we may expect to find the same value for p. We may thus have an 
instrument which may give us indications as to the type of reaction 
controlling a series of coupled reactions. This method as used by 
Crozier (1924) has been developed with his collaborators in a series 
of studies which have plainly confirmed this viewpoint. It has further- 
more the advantage of being easily applied when the observations 
have been made with due care; then it constitutes a real criterion of 
the precision in experimentation and of constancy in the operating 
conditions. 
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The data from our observations are rather striking in their good 
agreement with the form of the Arrhenius equation; the departure 
from the best fitting line is at any point at most of the order of the 
probable error, hloreover the value obtained (Fig. 3), m = 16,250, 
is one more in the list of oxidative respiratory processes yielding a 
critical increment of about 16,200. Compare this for instance with 
the values found in the published data: for oxygen consumption of 
Arhacia eggs (Loeb and Wastcneys), oxygen utilization of Teiieirio 
pupa; (Krogh), oxygen consumption of goldfish and of toad (Krogh), 



Fig. 4. CO 2 production by seedlings oC Pisuin (Kuyper) reduced to mg. per 
too gm. of seeds, per hour (open circles), and of Vicia Jaba reduced to mg. excreted 
by single seeds of 5.65 gm., per hour (solid circles). 

where we get values from 16,100 to 16,800 (Crozier, 1924). Other 
instances since secured and collected have brought out this very con- 
stant value of 11 for a large number of phenomena of that order. If 
the data of Kuyper are treated in the same way (Fig. 4) we find that 
they too give a value of p around 16,200 for the lower range of tem- 
perature (up to 20°).' Above that temperature we see a new level 

• The small discrepancy between this value and the one (16,500) published by 
Crozier (1924-25, c) is due to the fact that in the latter case, sets of data relative 
to each of the first 2 hours were plotted separately. For the present graph, on the 
contrary, all the data obtainable were plotted and the value of p corresponds to the 
slope of the best fitting line for the whole. 
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being established with a different value of [x, just as is indicated in 
our case. It must be noted that in Kuyper’s as well as in our data 
the critical temperature, determined by the intersection of the two 
best fitting lines, gives practically the same point on the thermometric 
scale, namely 21°C. A much larger departure between these values 
would not be disconcerting if we consider the heterogeneity of origin 
and technique in these different series of data. Their fair agreement 
points out once more that the values are not due to a mere chance 
distribution but on the contrary to a basic identity of the processes. 
We hold this very striking similarity of the values of as being highly 
significant for the theory of specific critical increments. 

GEOTROPISM. 

Reaction Time as a Function of Temperature. — It has been pointed 
out previously that the running of parallel experiments at different 
temperatures — these being distributed over the thermometric scale, 
in the range compatible with normal reactions — may give clues to the 
processes involved or to their kinetics, if the data are treated by the 
method described in the foregoing pages. We have seen that such 
a treatment of the mere numerical results obtained for the CO 2 ex- 
cretion of Vicia faba has led us to obtain for the 'temperature char- 
acteristic’' (critical thermal increment)^ /x, the value of 16,250, which 
is in perfect accord with the normal value for respiratory oxida- 
tive processes. 

In the same way, can we find some other indications which may 
lead to a view of the mechanism of geotropic curvature? Since a very 
long time, different authors who have treated this question have con- 
sidered that two numerical time relations could be determined for 
such tropistic reactions. The first is the presentation time] the second, 
the reaction time. Text-books give generally the following definitions 
of these two terms {cj. for instance Benecke-Jost: Pflanzenphysio- 
logie, 1923, ii, 263) : Presentation time is the shortest time of exposure to 
the gravitational vector which induces a definite reaction detectable 
with the naked eye; Reaction time is the interval of time elapsing be- 

^The term “temperature characteristic” was introduced by Crozier (1924-25, 
b) to designate ft without theoretical implications, but this quantity has the dimen- 
sions of a critical thermal increment (calories per degree per gram molecule). 
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tween the moment when the stimulus is applied and the first reaction 
perceptible to the naked eye. It is apparent from these definitions 
that these time relations are susceptible to determination only in an 
approximate manner. But in any case, as we shall see, it is possible 
to obtain, under standard given conditions, results easily duplicated. 
In fact, the time of the first reaction observable depends naturally on 
the magnification of the picture of the organ considered. But one can 
take as a good indication the mucli better determined moment where 
the symmetry of the tip of the root, for instance, ceases and gives 
place to asymmetry. Furthermore, it should be noted also that these 
two factors seem to be correlated by Trbndle’s rule in a definite and 
practically constant way for any given material. This rule states 
that if we vary the intensity of the gravitational vector (or its equiva- 
lent and easier handled centrifugal vector) we have a constant rela- 
tion of hyperbolic form between presentation and reaction times. 
This is one of the reasons why we can consider presentation time as 
well as reaction time and even assume than the mechanisms involved 
in both relations may be very closely similar if not identical at con- 
stant temperature. 

Let us note here also, as a general remark about all geotropic and 
phototropic experiments with plants, that what we are studying while 
investigating the reaction of the organism is always a lag period. 
In fact the chief effect we are following is the mechanism of bending 
and not directly the first part of the reaction resulting as an effect of a 
stimulating agency. We can perfectly well conceive that the organism 
considered in any field of e.xcitation is instantaneously influenced by 
that field and that a certain “reaction" is started. That this “reac- 
tion” has to go on for a certain length of time is indicated by the lag 
period for the appearance of any external visible sign (c.g. a curvature) 
of reaction.” This curvature may be started only when the “reaction” 
has persisted for a given length of time or only when certain products 
determined by the “reaction” have been accumulated up to a certain 
level. And what we consider then habitually as a measure of geo- 
tropic reaction may be an expression of but one step in a chain of 
coupled reactions, but surely not the first one. This may also be why 
we can get for geotropic and for phototropic presentation times the 
same values for ;i (cf. Crozier, 1924) : that value of a corresponding to 
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the initiation of the cellular work of bending an organ previously 
straight. To investigate the primary effects of light and of gravity as 
means of excitation, in relation to temperature, it would be necessary 
to introduce an additional variable (such as intensity). In the mate- 
rial studied by Castle (1927-28, 1928-29) for example, the tempera- 
ture characteristics for velocity of elongation (growth) are not the 
same in different individuals; but at constant temperature the latent 
period of photic response (a growth elongation) is remarkably con- 
stant among a population of individuals. 

The number of publications where the relation of presentation or 
reaction times to temperature has been considered is relatively small. 
The first data, given by Czapek (1895) and Bach (1907), are of a rather 
crude nature and seem to have been determined by a method which 
was unable to yield any better results. The manner of ascertaining 
the actual duration is open to severe criticism. 

In 1912 hlaillefer published a series of measurements which are re- 
markable for the careful determination of the reaction time in Avena. 
Their analysis will be given later. (This paper seems to have been 
quite overlooked by several authors.) The work of Rutgers (1912) 
was also executed very precisely; it is concerned mainly with geotropic 
presentation time in Avena and gives the best set of data existing for 
that quantity. These two papers can be used with confidence as the 
figures can be duplicated and have all possible reliability. The work 
of von Paal (1915) and of Trondle (1915) on the effect of temperature on 
the geotropic reaction time is not usable, the control of tempera- 
ture for instance being absolutely too vague. In von Pa£’s work, for 
instance, the temperatures are given under the form 22° to 23°, 
or 12° to 13°, and although experiments have been made at different 
temperatures his data can not be easily used. In Trondle’s work, 
the same lack of precision in the control of temperature prevails, and 
furthermore most of the experiments were performed in the range 
18.5° to 25°C. which is too small to give precise indications and is in 
part above the critical temperature. 

We are thus reduced to the two sets of data given by Maillefer and 
by Rutgers. For that reason also, we have tried to detenmne for the 
root of Vicia faba a series of reaction times which could be compared 
with the published tables. 
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The method was a standard one, used by Maillefer and by Rutgers, 
with the slight modification that the number of plants used was small 
for each set of experiments at any given temperature, but that the 
same sets were done several times under the same conditions. The 
figures obtained in successive runs agree so well one with another as 
to enable us to use them all together in one table. The variability in re- 
sponse described by von Pail, which in his account was said to become 
smaller and smaller as the experiment was performed at a tempera- 
ture closer to the “optimum" temperature for the geotropic reaction, 
was not found at all in our series. It should be noted, also, that this 


TABLE V. 

Valites of tht Geotropic Reaction Time (a.r.) of Vida faha Roots at Different Tempera- 
tures. Data from Czapek (1895), Bach {1907) and from the Present Experiments. 
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25 

51 

80 
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30 


70 

48.2 

IS 

100 ' 

80 ' 





1 


* This R.T. may be too long; we have only three series of experiments tor this 
temperature. 


was not true in the experiments of Maillefer or of Rutgers either. 
The variability to which Maillefer refers is probably related to a lack 
of homogeneity in the strain of seeds used. 

From tWs point of view, the material used in these experiments 
was remarkably constant in its reaction. All the plants used were 
always chosen to be as similar as possible one to another. The 
same thing has been found also in series of experiments where the 
reaction of the stem was considered. Table V shows in brief the mean 
durations of reaction time found for the different experiments. 

In the third and fourth columns we have included the tables of 
Czapek and Bach, as they were the only other figures obtainable for 
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the same organism. Table VI contains the condensed tables of figures 
due to Maillefer and to Rutgers (experiments on Avena). 

Maillefer does not seem to draw any conclusions from his observa- 
tions, except as to the form of an equation describing the geotropic 
curvature, which he shows to be a parabola at least for the 1st hour 
of reaction. On the other hand Rutgers concludes that there is a 
non-direct relationship between reaction time and temperature, at least 
for the range 10° to 35°. He calculates Q 10 and shows it to vary be- 
tween 0.0064 (for high temperatures) and 6.8 (for the lower part of 
the thermometric range compatible with geotropic reafction). Be- 


TABLE VI. 


Values of Geotropic Reaction Time (R.T.) (JiPaillefer’s.Data) and of Geotropic 
Presentation Time (p-T.) {Rutgers' Data) for Avena sativa, at 
Liferent Temperatures. 
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1 
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(Rutgers) 
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min, 1 
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11 
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23 
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5 

16 

17 
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24 

30.2 

10 

10.66 

18 

51.3 

25 

35.8 

15 

6 

19 

46.6 

26 

' 36.2 

20 

4.33 

20 

41.7 

27 

30.0 

25 

2.33 

21 

40.3 



30 

3.50 


tween 5° and 35° he finds' a Qio = 2.6. He is thus in disagreement 
with Bach but not with Czapek. 

All these conclusions seem to be very different one from another, 
even often in opposition one with another. Still, taking the data as they 
are published, it may nevertheless be possible to use them in certain 
ways. Let us apply to them the same treatment used for the data in 
the first part of this paper. We find (Figs. 5 and 6) the very striking 
result that the figures given by the different authors agree very well 
one with another as to the value of n- For the different sets we find 
the following values: Maillefer, 16,200; Rutgers, 16,200; for my per- 
sonal data, 16,110. All these figures obviously are within the normal 
range of variations that we may expect for such a value of by this 
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method of computation. It should be noted also that the first de- 
partures from the best fitting lines occur practically always at the 
same temperature: 21.0°, temperature that we found also to be a crit- 
ical temperature for respiration in this form. We may note further- 
more that S° seems to be a second critical point, although not so well 
marked; but one must not forget that our observations at that tem- 
perature are few. These findings point to the same conclusion: the 





Fio. S. The velocities of activation processes occupying the “presentation time” 
(Rutgers’ data) and'the “reaction time” (Maiiiefer’s data) for geotropic response 
in Avetia. The line corresponding to n = 16,200 fits both series with good agree- 
ment. 

geotropic reaction in the coleoptile of Avena or in the root of seedlings 
of Vida faba gives the same critical increment, 16,200, for reaction 
or for presentation times. This increment is known to occur in rela- 
tion to a very large number of processes of respiratory oxidation and 
in our material also (cf. Crozier, 1924). It is then fair to conclude 
that in the processes underlying the geotropic curvature, a respira- 
tory oxidative effect seems to be the master reaction determining the 
system of coupled reactions involved. 




Fig. 7. Curve showing the increased CO 2 excretion when a seedling of Vida f ala 
is geotropically excited. The normal resting excretion is practically at a constant 
level; the arrow indicates the moment when the plant is turned through 90° and 
thus geotropically excited. 
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What this oxidative process is, is yet unknown ; further experiments 
are necessary to ascertain the phases of that reaction; but that such 
a reaction is occurring, is within the range of certitude of our method 
of analysis. 

An important fact which corroborates this view is the increased re- 
spiratory rate that one gets when a plant which has been treated so 
as to exclude in all prehandling, at any moment, the introduction of 
the gravitationai vector, is subjected to this factor. Such a plant 
has for the resting rate of excretion of COj a certain constant value 
even for long periods; if at any moment we rotate the respiration 
chamber through 90°, all the other factors being kept constant, we 
find that the rate of respiration increases up to a certain point, and 
later decreases and comes back after a certain time to its normal rest- 
ing value. Such a curve, the typical form of which is retained with 
modifications of scale and of shape at each constant temperature, is 
given in Fig. 7. This gives a means of investigating the amotint of 
geotropic response. The relation between this type of accelerated ex- 
cretion consequent upon geotropic excitation and temperature will be 
found in the second part of this work. That such a type of change 
occurs is perfectly consistent with the values found for ii, for the re- 
action or presentation times. This may in part also explain why most 
of the authors who have determined the rate of excretion of COj by 
seedlings got variable results: they were determining a mixed rate, 
perfectly uncontrollable, of CO 2 excretion in plants placed in all the 
intermediate positions between a normal resting state and a highly 
geotropically exdted state. It can be added also that the temperature 
may even not have been under effective control, in the cases where 
the bulb of the thermometer was placed in the mass of seeds. This 
shows the advantage of the method where one seedling alone is used 
for each experiment and all the factors are under control. 

SUMMARY. 

In this paper there are given the results of a study of the relation 
of respiration to temperature, in seedlings of Vida faha, and of the 
onset of geotropic response. It is shown that with due care and very 
accurate control of temperature constancy, one can get constant ex- 
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cretion of CO 2 even over fairly long periods. The treatment of the 
experimental data shows that the Qio ratio is of course a valueless 
“constant,” as it is variable; but that the figure obtained for /z, the 
temperature characteristic (critical thermal increment), 16,250, is per- 
fectly consistent with the values previously obtained for jx in respira- 
tory oxidative processes in similar material. New data on the reaction 
time for the root of Vida faba seedlings excited geotropically are 
given also. The study of the dependence of this- time relation on 
temperature shows /z = 16,110, agreeing quantitatively with the value 
deduced previously from the relevant data of earlier investigators 
(Crozier, 1924). This points to the importance of some respira- 
tory oxidative process as the agency controlling the onset of geo- 
tropic curvature. 
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THE PHOTOTROPIC EXCITATION OF LIMAX. 


Bv \V. J. CROZIER AND W. H. COLE, 

{Frm the LalorahryoJ General Physiology, Harvard VnitersUy, Cambridge.) 
(Accepted for publication, Alarch 14, 1929.) 


From measurements of the circus movements of Limax as governed 
by intensity of illumination it was deduced (Crazier and Cole; cf. 
Crozier, 1928) that over the range of intensities employed the mean 
amplitude of the orienting movement (degrees turned per centimeter 
of path) is directly proportional to the logarithm of the intensity. By 
a quite different method it was found (VVolf and Crozier, 1927-28) 
that with Agriolimax, which becomes much more quickly adapted by 
light, the velocity of photic adaptation is proportional to the loga- 
rithm of the intensity, as wdl as showing a logarithmic decrease in 
excitation with time of exposure to light of constant intensity. 

The method employed with Agriolimax consisted in having the 
slug creep upon a vertical plate with the constant orienting effect of 
gravity continuously opposed by the action of a horizontal beam of 
light. The effect of the photic exdtation is then to induce locomotion 
not straight upward, as in darkness, but at an angle g to the vertical 
away from the light. The course of light adaptation and of dark 
adaptatfon as measured by the changes in the magnitude of this 
angle can be fully formulated (Crozier and Wolf, 1927-28; 1928-29) 
on the assumption that the excitation is at any moment proportional 
to the rate of photolysis of sensitive material S, undergoing a first, 
order decomposition by light and reconstituted by a “dark” reaction 
which is second order and with positive autocatalysis. With ordinary 
intensities of illumination, the course of the decomposition of S in the 
system 
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where 1 l^j [ indicates catalysis by S, is accordingly given by 
dS, 

- — = + K,S,) (So, - 5,)=, 

at 

where = the maximum amount of S which may be present at 
complete dark adaptation. Since Ky is much greater than the other 
velocity constants (that is, light adaptation is here relatively much 
swifter than the reverse process of dark adaptation) the velocity of 
the light adaptation, imder conditions imposed by threshold relations 
which must be satisfied in order to overcome the geotropic effect and 
thus to obtain any photic orientation, will appear very nearly propor- 
tional to log /, as already found (Wolf and Crozier, 1927-28). In the 
case of a similar organism which becomes only very slowly adapted by 
the light it may be supposed that the rate of photolysis of S is actually 
very slow, in terms of the total amount of change possible, or that 
sensitive material is in some way supplied by an independent mecha- 
nism. Other possibilities may be appealed to, as related to the absorp- 
tion of light in the sensitive cells, but in any case we might still expect 
that excitation would be nearly proportional to log I over such inter- 
mediate ranges of intensity as alone are open to test (c/. Hecht, 
1919-20; 1922-23). 

We have examined the behavior of Limax creeping upon a vertical 
plate with lateral illumination, to contrast its responses with those of 
Agriolimax, because its rate of light adaptation is much slower than 
with the latter form. From Yagi’s (1927-28) experiments with 
Dixippiis we already have evidence of this kind for the proportionality 
of photic excitation and log 7 in a form which adapts only slowly to 
light. We desire to see, however, if the conclusion regarding Limax 
as based on the analysis -of circus movements could be confirmed by 
this independent method. 

n. 

As a matter of convenience it has been usual to deal with fields of 
excitation which are geometrically simple. For the development of 
the method of tropistic analysis, however, it is required to examine 
more complex cases {cf. Crozier and Stier, 1928-29; Buder, 1917-19; 
Mitchell and Crozier, 1927-28). This is particularly necessary when 
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considering the compounding of tropistic effects (Crozier and Pincus, 
1926-27 ; Crozier and Stier, 1927-28; Wolf and Crozier, 1927-28). It 



Fig. 1. A slug {Umax), previously dark>adapted, is creeping on a vertical plate 
of ground glass vrhich has been moistened. It is illuminated at an angle from one 
side by li^t from a small condensed filament lamp. To avoid eSects of the 
observer’s breathing currents, the path of the slug is observed from the other side 
of the plate. At the point C the slug is under the influence of an orienting field 
containing two sigiuficant vectors: a gravitational vector G, which is assumed 
constant; and a photic vector L, of magnitude assumed proportional to log I, 
I is measured at C, with a photometer giving illuminalioa in foot candles. The 
direction of progression is given by the heavy line 6. Then if the assumptions are 
valid 

L = K\osI = I -7^ ) X (sinp) 

Vsin A j 

or, 


K' sin p 
sin A 


log/ 


( 2 ) 


The plot in Fig. 2 shows that the equation is satisfactorily obeyed. 


becomes desirable to formulate orienting movements when the com- 
peting excitations do not act at right angles or directly in opposition 
(Crozier, 1926-28). An elementary instance is given by the following 
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series of experiments, in whicli the difference from those cited in the 
previous section lies in the angular inclination of the photic and the 
gravitational vectors. 

Numbers of Limax have been at various times thoroughly examined 
for geotropic orientation, with the result that in general it is difficult 
to obtain clear-cut connections between the slope of the surface and 
the amount of upward orientation (or of downward orientation during 
geopositive phases). This is largely due to the fact that geo- 
tropic orientation is evidenced only during active progression, and 

TABLE I. 


Observed Values of the Angle of Orientation Away from Vertical (fi), at Various 
Magnitudes of Intensity of Illumination ( 7 ) and of the Angle of 
Incidence (A) of the Light. 


I 

A 

0 

foot candles 

degrees 

degrees 

2.6 I 

98.8 

41.4 ± 3.4 

' 2.5 

101.6 

36.8 ± 4.9 

2.3 

96.4 

37.8 ± 5.4 

1.53 

87.6 

33.0 ± 4.5 

1.25 

90.0 

33.1 ± 4.0 

0.96 

84.6 

27.9 ± 4.1 

0.77 

90.0 

25.1 ± 3.6 

0.57 

82.9 

23.5 ± 3.7 

0.52 

83.5 

22.0 ± 4.6 

0.48 

86.1 

‘ 18.8 ± 3.1 


is effected by the speed of progression, within certain limits (cf. 
Crozier, 1928). We have found it better, therefore, for the present 
purpose to utilize groups of young Limax hatched from egg masses in 
the Laboratory and raised to a length of approximately 1 cm., being 
fed on decaying wood, and apple and the like. Such individuals 
are occasionally indifferent to light {cj. Crozier and Libby, 1924-25; 
Crozier and Federighi, 1924-25). Provisional testings are therefore 
required for the selection of sensitive individuals. So far as possible 
such individuals were used in a series of tests at several intensities. 
The animals were handled as in the experiments described by Wolf 
(1926-27) and Wolf and Crozier (1927-28; 1928-29). 
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The conditions in the tests are given diagrammatically in Fig. 1. 
The measured angles are p and A; 0 is the mid-point of the oriented 
trail on the vertical plate. Then, G being assumed constant, and if 
i be proportional to log T, the condition which should be obeyed is : 


log! = 


K sin g 
^ A 


( 1 ) 



Fig. 2. Log I plotted against smp/sui A (c/.Fig. 1) showsaxectUinearTelation- 
ship. Data in Table I. The xeddual variation (Table I) is approximately con-, 
stant throughout (co. i: 4.0®) . 


The data are given in Table I, and are plotted in Fig. 2. The agree- 
ment must be considered very good. The deviation at the lowest 
intensity is fully covered by the probable error; and in fact a poative 
error of 1.2® of arc in the mean value of /3 (easily possible in view of 
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the inevitable crudity of the measurements) would bring this point 
back on the line fitted to the observations. 

SUMMARY. 

The photic orientation of Lhnax creeping geotropically upon a 
vertical plate is such that the phototropic vector determining the 
angular deflection /3 from the vertical path is proportional to log I. 
This is proved by the fact that with horizontal illumination tan /? is 
directly proportional to log I; with non-horizontal light rays from a 

sin 0 

small source the ratio is directly proportional to log I (where A = 

the angle between light rays and the path of orientation), the vector 
diagram of the field of excitation being in this case not a right-angled 
triangle. 
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GEOTROPIC ORIENTATION IN ARTHROPODS. 

II. Tetraopes. 
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I, 

Tlic gcotropism o( certain arthropods offers opportunity for the 
evaluation of descriptive equations derived from the behavior of foTOS 
already studied. If these equations, for c.'camplc those for the geo- 
tropic orientation of slugs (Wolf, 1926-27) and of tent caterpillars 
(Crozier and Stier, 1927-28), arc based upon a correct understanding 
of the mechanisms which essentially limit orientation, then a gcotropic 
organism of different morphology, or with different method of pro- 
gression, should be c-xpected to obey somewhat different rules, in 
correlation with any obvious difference in the way in which the weight 
of the body can be supported upon an inclined plane. This turns 
out to bo the case. There is thus provided a proof that the quanti- 
tative formulations previously discussed are not mathematical acci- 
dents in some way due to the averaging of observations. This kind 
of test has been made with the negative gcotropic orientation of the 
milkweed beetle Tetraopes tclraopthalmus. The case of the fiddler 
crab Uctt has been examined elsewhere (Kropp and Crozier, 1928-29), 
and the behavior of several other forms has also been studied in 
detail; the latter instances will be discussed in another place. 


n. 

T elraopes was collected on milkweed plants and kept in the labora- 
tory in terraria upon transplanted milkweeds. The animals are hardy, 
and submit in a satisfactory way to a variety of manipulative opera- 
tions. Their geotropism is normally precise and negative. The 
oriented upward progress is however periodically interrupted by brief 
intervals of cessation of creeping, even upon a vertical surface, which 
675 
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may be accompanied by more or less vague turning movements, and 
at times by transient but definite positive orientation. Here, as in 
other instances, there accordingly appears an important correlation 
between continuity of progression and precision of geotropic orienta- 
tion. Moreover, the equilibrium angle of orientation, 0, also varies, 
within certain limits, and with fairly definite rhythm, as already men- 
tioned for caterpillars (Crozier and Stier, 1927-28) . It is notable that 
in the cases of geotropism with which these experiments have been 
concerned the assumption of a significant alignment of the axis of the 
organism upon the plane (as defined by the angle 0) is apparent only 
during progression. A similar relationship between orientation and 
creeping is evident in experiments upon a turntable. It may be taken 
to mean that the central nervous condition attending the rhythmic 
use of the appendages (or, with caterpillars, perhaps the body mus- 
culature also) in creeping permits the effect of tensions applied to the 
muscles to exert an influence upon orientation. This may be due, 
however, to the fact that change (increase) of tension is the effective 
stimulus for the tension receptors, as is true in vertebrates. Inter- 
esting questions arising from such considerations, and in connection 
with the intermittent failure to maintain orientation, we must put 
aside for the present with this bare notice of their realization. 

The geotropism of Tetraopes is very strikingly affected as a result 
of mechanical stimulation such as that due to handling. In this 
respect there is a certain parallelism with the reversals of phototro- 
pism seen in various animals as a result of mechanical excitation. The 
method used to obtain geotropic trails avoided any such disturbance. 
As the beetle approached the upper edge of the sheet of white paper 
on which it was creeping upward, a small piece of paper held at one 
corner by the experimenter was placed in its path; when the beetle 
had mounted it, the paper was moved to the lower edge of the recording 
sheet, where, after suitable rotation of the carrier, the animal was al- 
lowed to creep back again upon the record sheet. The rotation was 
necessary to enable the new trail to be initiated with a path almost 
horizontal in direction, from which upward orientation followed. The 
absence of any special effect due to handling is attested by the uni- 
formity of the results as gotten by each of the two observers. 

Trails were also obtained by the method earlier described for tent 
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caterpillars, in which a platform 3 meters long permitted very exten- 
sive creeping. In this way it was possible to study spontaneous 
changes of the angle 0, and the periodic halts and other phenomena 
associated with such shifts. 



Fxg. 1. Tracings of traiU, selected at random, to show dependence of 0, the 
angle of upward orientation, upon the indicated tilt (a) of the plane upon which 
Tclraopes is creeping. Individuals temporarily as>'mmetric in response, i.e., 
tending persistently to turn to right or to left, were purposely chosen for these 
tests in which a was altered (increased or decreased) without touching the beetles; 
for this reason the magnitudes of a are lower than those obtained as general aver-- 
ages (c/. Table I, Table n, and text). 

It is desirable to realize that the dependence of the angle 0 upon 
the inclination a can be demonstrated by a technic which avoids any 
possible consequence of immediate handling of the animals, and which 
is largely unaffected by spontaneous fluctuations in geolropic sensi^ 
tivity. (This particular procedure, also employed by Crozier and 
Pincus (i927“28) in experiments with rodents, not yet described, has 
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the advantage that it permits a subsequent study of the latent period 
for geotropic response.) It consists in tilting the creeping plane at 
various angles, during progression of the animal upon it. The method 
has -with some forms a certain restriction. If the inclination be 
decreased, the assumption of a new orientation may be delayed and 
vague, in agreement with the conception that in the field delimited 
by +0 and —6 orientation is not constrained. Tetraopes^ hokscvior, 
however, allows this restriction to be circumvented. By choosing 
pronouncedly “as 3 nnmetric” individuals such as (for the time being) 
turn persistently to right or to left, the geotropic orientation is forced 
to work against a “brake” and thus to be expressed more delicately. 
Illustrative trails are copied in Fig. 1. The mean values of 6 from 
such experiments, given in Table II, (Fig. 4) are naturally lower than 
with symmetrical average sensitivity (Fig. 3). 

In one respect the experimental conditions differed from those re- 
quired with the caterpillars. Like certain other beetles, Tetraopes is 
geotropically active consistently only in light. In darkness, creeping 
is usually absent, or aimless. It was shown by Moore and Cole 
(1920-21) that Popillia japonica creeps vertically (on a vertical sur- 
face) more rapidly as the illumination is increased, quite apart from 
any phototropic influence. But the photokinetic effect does not in- 
fluence the angle of orientation on an inclined surface, in Tetraopes. 
Nor does the position of the source of light, in spite of the positive 
phototropism which is pronounced under other conditions (Crozier 
and Mangelsdorf, 1923-24). Our experiments, however, were made 
in a dark room with light (and diffusing screen) directly above the 
creeping stage, of 40 m.c. intensity. With such illuminations, light 
may come either from below, ahead, or from one side of the animal 
without modif 3 dng 9. With light of much lower intensities it is ap- 
parently possible to compound positive phototropic and negative 
phototropic orientations upon inclined surfaces, but the very interest- 
ing additive and threshold relationships between vectorial phototro- 
pism, geotropism, and photokinesis we have not as yet been able to 
examine in detail. Occasionally, good creeping was had without high 
light intensity. One such instance was given by beetle 16. With a = 
49°, trails under white light gave 6 = 74.48°; under weak red light, 

6 = 74.60°. In subsequent experiments with Pyrophorus (Kropp, 
1929) observations could be made in darkness. 
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The absence o£ effective directional action by light of higher inten- 
sities in these experiments has one fortunate consequence. The use 
of rough white paper as a creeping surface did not introduce errors 
due to orientation by reflected light. This was checked by compari- 
son with trails upon dull black doth. It is nevertheless true that 
when in geotropic creeping on white papfer the beetle dosel3’ ap- 
proaches the boundary of a black surface upon which the paper rests, 
the trail suffers noticeable deflection. But it is only such contrast as 
between white and black areas which produces this temporary dis- 



Fig. 2. Various trails, chosen at random, to illcstrrtnnnrec^ nr tb 
orientation of Telraopes on inclined surfaces; sec r— ■* 
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more frequent. This was also studied with beetles enclosed in a large 
spherical flask immersed in a thermostat at controlled temperatures. 
The spasms of elytral opening occur at longer intervals at 24°, although 



Fig. 3. Mean magnitudes of angle of orientation B as function of the inclina- 
tion of the surface a. Values which are averages from fewer than ten series of 
measurements are given as open circles, of ten or more as solid circles (with the 
probable error of the mean of the series’ means indicated). There are added 
(crosses) mean estimates of 0 from tests with a single individual (No. 15) used at a 
large number of inclinations. The curve is that of A 6/ A sin a = const, (cf. 
Fig. 7). 

even here an activity of this kind may rarely eventuate in flying de- 
parture from even a flat surface. To obtain creeping uninterrupted 
by these disturbances, the geotropism tests were made at temperatures 
between 23,5° and 25°. 
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No differences in orientation were observed which could be corre- 
lated with sex or size of individual, and the results from all have 
therefore been taken together. Between 10 and 20 trails were se- 
cured, at various angles of inclination of the supporting plane, with 
each of some 56 individuals. Not all of these were used at every 
inclination, some being chiefly employed for operative e.xperiments. 



Fig. 4. Mean values of s as a function of sin a, from trails witli 7 markedly 
asymmetric individuals (c/. Fig. 1, and text). The values of e (Table II) are 
lower than the averages at corresponding inclinations with normal (t.c. not asym- 
metric) individuals. 

A total of approximately 3,400 trails form the basis of Fig. 3. The 
variability of S, under these conditions, cannot be expected to show 
the sort of regularity discovered in other e.xperiments with groups of 
selected individuals, and it is significant that the variation of the mean 
S’s as tabulated cannot be reduced to any simple rule. The angles 
of orientation (0) were measured upon the trails as accurately recorded 
with soft pencil during the progress of creeping. Illustrative details 
are given in Fig. 2. As with the caterpillars, there occur periods of 
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marked asymmetry of response. During such a period it is some- 
times impossible for several hours to obtain a single trail with orienta- 
tion to the right (or to the left, as the case may be) but all go to the 
opposite side no matter how the beetle is started creeping. Several 


TABLE I. 


Mean Angles {o') of Upward Orientation of Tetraopes on a Plane Inclined at a° 
with the Horizontal. The Values of B Are Not All of tJie Same 
Weight; Cf. Fig. 3. 


a 

e 

a 

6 

degrees 

degrees 

degrees 

degrees 

10 

48.89 

45 

71.99 

12.7 

50.21 

46.5 

63.13 

15 

55.25 

49 

74.60 

18 

60.02 

50 

73.99 

20 

58.04 

55 

78.78 

23.3 

62.15 

57.1 

75.69 

25 

58.96 

60 

72.2 

28 

62.92 

63.3 

81.17 

30 

61.64 

70 

80.17 

35 

66.04 

75 

81.95 

37 

68.63 

80 

80.77 

40 

63.50 

85 

84.35 

44.3 

70.3 

90 

83.3 


TABLE n. 

Mean Angles of Upward Orientation (o) from Experiments in Which 7 Tetraopes 
Markedly Asymmetric in Response Were Allowed to Creep upon a Platform 
the Slope of Which (or) Was Subsequently Altered to the Value 
Noted (See Text, and Fig. 1). 


a 

20.6° 

1 

30.9® 

41.8° 

52.8° 

63.8° 

1 84.2° 

0 

37.78° 

50.00° 

55.51° 

67.08° 

67.99° 

77.95° 





hours later, or next day, the orientation of this individual may be 
equally definite but to the other side. We have not attempted, in 
such cases, to apply the method of averaging used with the tent cater- 
pillars, but have simply taken the values of 6 , in view of the absence 
of any systematic divergence. Creeping is slower at higher values 
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of a (and of 0), but this was not studied systematically. In every 
case the beetles used showed a normal activity of the legs in creeping; 
it is parlictilarly necessary to be sure that the tarsal hooks have not 
been torn off when the animal is removed from the milkweed, or dur- 
ing subsequent handling. Deficiencies of thi.s kind, or injuric.s to the 



Fro. 5. Distributions of measurements of 0 for all olBcrvallons at « «■ 40”; for 
normal individuals (») and for those with antenna: removed. 

legs, quickly ret'cal themselves in irregularities of oricnt.ation and in 
circling movements; the functional significance of tlie legs differs 
among the 3 pairs and ail 0 legs arc required for adequate progression, 
as proved by a variety of amputation tests. 


in. 

The average angles of upward orientation (0) of Telraopm arc r<> 
lated to the tilt of the creeping surf-ace as set out in Table I (Pig. .3), 
Each average is the mean of the averages of 0 for each of a number of 
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individuals. The manner in which the separate readings of 6 are 
•distributed about the means is illustrated in Fig. 5. These distribu- 
tions are essentially symmetrical, at inclinations below a = 60°. The 
proportionate scatter in such graphs is not fairly dealt with unless the 
size of the 6 - classes is made less in proportion to sin a; this is due 



0.2 0.4 0.6 0.0 1.0 

sin a 

Fig. 6. The relation between 0 and sin a is practically linear (c/. Fig. 3) ; weigh- 
ing of the points is as indicated in Fig. 3. 

to the fact, brought out in earlier accounts (Crozier and Pincus, 
1926-27, a, b), that the variability of 0 is itself a function of sin a. 
Such a result provides an important test of the adequacy of the ex- 
perimental procedures. At high inclinations the distribution of 0 is 
necessarily somewhat skew, since the animal cannot very well give 
0 > 90°. The situation here as regards the distribution of O’s is pre- 
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cisely that already described in our preceding paper (Crozter and 
Stier, 1927-28, b). The distribution of the mean values of 0 obtained 
from the several individuals is also "normal.” A sufTidcnt method 
of weighing these means is to give the number of “runs” of observa- 
tions concerned in each. In Hg. 3 the points based upon averages 
from fewer than 7 individuals are entered as open circlets. 

Examination shows that in the case of Tclraopes the angle 0 is 
linearly proportional, not to fog sin a as in the earlier cases, but to sin 
a directly. The lowest tilt at which consistent orientation is obtained 
is a = 15°; below this, positive and 
negative orientations fluctuate, or 
creeping is random. With some 
individuals the threshold is at 20°. 

With angles above a = 85° creeping 
is slowed, and no increase in 0 is to 
be detected. Between these limits 
the ratio A9/A sin a is constant 
(Fig. 6). 

tv. 

Inspectionot the creeping beetles 
at once suggesU a possible origin for j 

the difference between the descrip- the mass ot the abdomen, a twisting 
tive formula for their orientation moment must be supported by the 
and that for the other forms thus I'Ks when e < 90.” Diagrammatic, 
far considered. The direct rather 

than logarithmic relationship between 0 and the sine of the in 
clination of the surface, whatever its mechanism, is incidentally a 
valuable commentary on the point previously made (Crozier and 
Pincus, 1926-27, a,b,c; Crozier, 1928; and Crozier and Stier, 1927-28) 
regarding the “Weber-Fechner Law.” In Tclraopes, as with certain 
other beetles, the center of gravity is posterior to the region of attach- 
ment of the legs (Fig. 7). TWs must result in a turning moment ap- 
plied to the legs, in addition to the straight downward pull which they 
support parallel to the inclined plane. The same effect is seen in 
elaterids; of these, several luminous Cuban species tvere studied be- 
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cause it is possible to follow their paths in darkness. If the notion be 
correct that the gravitational pull supported by the legs during creeping 
supplies the gra\atational stimulus, and also , because of a differential 
distribution upon the appendages of two sides, provides the limiting 
condition necessarj’- to establish 0 as a function of or, then the rela- 
tionship should be experimentally controllable by modifying the 

TABLE ni. 

Results of Experiments in Which the Distribution of the Weight, and the Total Load, 
Carried by Tctraopcs during Upward Geotropic Creeping TFoj Varied. 


1. A small mass of colophonium cement weighing 3.S mg. attached to the posterior 

dorsal surface of the elytra. 


a 

0 

0 with wax attached 

25° 

61.1 

68.4 

55 

80.3 

84.6 

75 

82.0 

81.93 


2. A small mass of cement attached to the dorsal surface of the thorax. 


a 

9 

Attached mass 

0 with wax attached 

25° 

61.1 

3.8 mg. 

57.6° 

35 

164.5 

21.2 mg. 

35.4 (90 per cent trails +) 


\74.04 

3.8 

48.6 (30 per cent trails -F) 

55 

80.3 

3.8 

63.4 

75 

82,0 

3.8 

81.2 


3. The wing covers and wings removed. 


a = 40°; mean 6 for the individuals used in these tests = 67.1° ± 1.5° before removal 
of wings; 0= 69.0° i 2.0 after removal. 

(Removing the antenna:, also, has no detectable effect). 


several components of this pull. Removal of the antennae of Tetra- 
opcs has no effect on orientation {cf. Fig. 5). In land pulmonates 
(Crozier and Federighi, 1924-25; Cole, 1925-28; Crozier and Navez, 
1928-29) and in young mammals (Crozier and Pincus, 1926-27, a, b; 
1927-28; Pincus, 1926-27) control through effect on the tensions of 
muscles is quite clear; in certain other instances, according to a few 
tests made, for e.xample, by Fraenkel (1927) with Lillorina, and 
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(unpublished) by Mr. E. F. B. Fries 'with Deitdroyioltis, the effect if 
any is dubious with these particular aquatic forms. The experiments 
with some forms are hampered by the nature of the creeping mecha- 
nism (pcndronotiis ) ; in the case of others it is first necessary to remove 
the possible influence of other sources of stimulation, and to make cer- 
tain that the animal is moving with adequate speed (as has been found 
with Lillorina creeping in air). In still other cases, among such pul- 
monates as Umax, for example, comparative measurements can only 



Fig. 8. Mean values ol S at various slopes (a) ol the suriace on which creeping 
takes place, fort individuals after amputation of the abdomen. 


be obtained when the animals are creeping with comparable degrees 
of extension of the body, since the tonus or the degree of extension of 
the musculature must be supposed to influence the sensitivity of its 
proprioceptors to deforming pressures; this rather elementary kind of 
error (together with several others) has for example led Pieron (1928) 
distinctly astray, as our own numerous earlier experiments with 
Umax maximus sufSce to demonstrate. 

With Tetraopes it is a simple matter to perform experiments of the 
following kinds; 1, an additional mass (a small bit of colophonium 
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cement) is attached at the posterior margin of the elytra; 2, a similar 
addition is made to the head or at the anterior border of the thorax; 
3, the wing covers and vdngs may be removed; 4, the whole abdomen 
may be cut away. 

Experiments of t}^e 1 should increase 6, slightly, at constant values 
of a, if a is not too large; in type 2, 6 should be decreased; in J, 
shouldbe very little affected, but if anj'tliing decreased; in 4, it should 
be markedly decreased. The results obtained in a long series of trials 
agree with these predictions, in every particular. For most of the 
tests the inclination a = 40° was chosen. The findings are summa- 
rized in Table III, which deals with the first 3 kinds of modification. 
The effect of adding a load anterior to the attachment of the legs being 
to decrease the effect of the turning moment about their lines of inter- 
section, the fact that 6 is decreased, despite the augmented total load, 
proves the importance of this factor. 

The effect of removing the abdomen must be considered in greater de- 
tail. It is expected to do two things: first, to lessen the total downward 
pull; second, to remove the twisting moment on the legs. The opera- 
tion is made in such a way that the legs are not directly injured, and 
by cutting around the chitin before cutting through the internal organs 
there is less extensive damage to the contents of the thorax. The cut 
surface is covered by a thin layer of vaseline, to prevent evaporation. 
Such preparations live for several days. After an interval for recovery 
they creep fairly well, and their orientation is definite. Mean values 
of 6 from experiments with 4 individuals used at a number of incli- 
nations are collected in Fig. 8; 0 is consistently lower than with the 
intact animals (Fig. 6). In terms of the preceding suggestions, the 
lower values of 6 resulting after amputation of the abdomen should be 
corrected by attachment of a substitute mass of wax. Thus in the 
case of Telraopcs No. 51; 

a ==35” 

0 = 65.0“ 

0, abdomen removed, = 48.9“ 

6, abdomen removed = 75.6“ 
but with load of 

wax (8.9 mg.) attached in its place, 

If the turning moment due to the abdomen is responsible for the failure 
of an approximately logarithmic connection between 6 and sin a, then 
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such beetles should in their orientation obey a formula different from 
that obtained for the normal Tclraopcs. Experiments with several 
active preparations are summarized in Fig. 8. It is apparent that the 
relation of 0 to sin a is however again direct, as nearly as can be told, 
rather than logarithmic; the difference must arise in some other way. 

These experiments give, then, an additional check upon the theory 
of geotropic orientation, in two particulars: (I) the different formu- 



Fio. 9. Projection of a creeping Tetraopes upon an inclined surface (diagram- 
matic), and at the right a vertical section in the plane y y. The line of gravi- 

tational pull passes downward from the center of gravity, and is assumed (as a 
limiting condition) to pierce the surface oh the line connecting the tip of the 
abdomen, which is in contact with the surface, with the tip of the midmost position 
of the mesothoradc leg. See text. 

lations required according to differences in structure, and (2) a test of 
the muscle tension theory when the gravitational pull can be, not 
merely increased as in former experiments, but also decreased as well. 
It remains to find a rationalization of the quantitative relations in the 
case of T elraopes. This is done in the following way. Let it be con- 
sidered that the sideward displacement of the body axis through the 
pull of the abdomen is for the moment ignored. Then the conditions 
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of progression may be diagrammed as in Fig. 7 and in Fig. 9, in which 
the outline of the beetle is projected normally upon the plane of creep- 
ing. But in fact the body is effectively supported at 3 points only, 
namely, by the legs on either side and by the posterior end of the ab- 
domen (it is true that the mandibles are also, at each step, in brief 
contact with the substratum), and except at these points it is not in 
contact with the plane. A prime condition for stability, then, will 
be that the vertical line from the insect’s center of gravity must pass 
through the plane at a point within the "base of support” defined on 
the downward side by the line drawn from the legs (taking the meso- 
thoracic leg as representing the mean position) and the tip of the 
abdomen. A section in the vertical plane y. -y then discloses that 

tan a = -, where b is defined in Fig. 9. From the projection on the 
a 

creeping plane, 


X sin (tt — S) 
Sinjir -90° + e-6) 


therefore 


a 

— tan a 
c 


Sin (t — 6) 

Sin (90“ + 0 - 5)' 


Since a and c, coordinates of the center of gravity, may be assumed 
constant, and likewise the structural angle 8, 

K tan a 5 — sin 5 cos (90° -f- O) 


1 

K' sin 6 -}- K" cos 0 


Ki cot or = iTj sin 0 + "s/ 1 — cos 0. 

Values for the constants may be gotten by substituting pairs of values 
of a and 0. A plot of this relationship should show, if the interp reta- 

tion be sound, a rectilinear decrease of Kz sin 6 + V^l — cos 6 
with cot a. The theory of this relationship assumes merely that dur- 
ing geotropic creeping Tetraopes turns upward (or downward, in case 
of positive geotropism) until tension on the legs such as would (unap- 
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posed) lead to tumbling off the surface is relieved by the attainment 
of a mechanically stable posture on the inclined plane. It will be 
brought out subsequently that tliis simple assumption leads to very 
interesting results when used to interpret the geotropic orientations 
of certain other forms (e.g., Uca, cf. Kropp and Crozier, 1928-29) and 
of positively geotropic creeping. (Qualitatively, the fact was demon- 
strated with Tctraopcs that similar changes of 0 with a appear 
when the animal creeps on the under 
surface of a board (c/. also Wolf, 

1926-27).) 

With Telraapcs however, an additional 
feature must be considered. The dowm- 
ward slewing of the abdomen (Fig. 7) 
causes 0 to be less, at a given magnitude 
of a, than if the axis of the body were 
rigidly perpendicular to the effective 
“axis” of the legs. This prevents ob- 
taining a good fit of the observed 6’s 
by means of the foregoing equation at 
low values of a. It is as ij the animal 
responded to the requirement of stability 
not rnerdy by the upward orientation 
but also by turning the abdomen to one 
side, thus broadening on that side the 
base of support. A shifting of the cen- 
ter of gravity, by attaching bits of wax, 
should in the case of a backward shift cause e to increase somewhat, 
as is obvious from Fig. 7, and tVus in spite of the inclination of the 
beetle's axis to the plane. A forward shift should cause the limiting 
value of 0 to decrease, for similar reasons, since the base of support 
broadens up to the points of application of the legs to the substratum. 
These effects have already been recorded. A further difference ap- 
pears at quite high values of a, since then the support at the tip of the 
abdomen becomes inappreciable. The simplicity of the satisfactorily 
direct proportionality between 6 and sin a (Fig. 6) therefore appears 
to cloak a variety of complications. In the e.xtreme case, when the 
abdomen is removed, the situation is somewhat altered. We then 



Fig. 10. Diagram of the con- 
ditions of oriented progression, 
in Telraopts with abdomen 
amputated. 
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conceive the base of support (at lov/ inclinations of the surface) to be 
limited by a line connecting the points of opposition of the legs on the 
“dov.m” side. At higher values of a, this condition cannot be met, 
and orientation must be due to the adjustment of sensibly equivalent 
tensions on the legs of the two sides. As indicated in connection with 
Fig. 10, the conditions are in fact too complex for calculation; a more 
significant test is indeed obtainable by measuring geotropic orienta- 
tion of beetles of other species, and of ants, in which the abdomen is 
normally not directly in contact with the inclined substratum. 

smriURY. 

The creeping of the beetle Tclraopcs tclraoplhahnus during negatively 
geotropic orientation shows the angles of orientation {O) on a surface 
inclined at a to the horizontal to be proportional to sin a. The 
direction of orientation easily suffers temporary reversal to positive as 
result of handling. Mechanical stability during upv/ard progression 
should be just possible when Ki col a ^ Kz sin 0 -f Kz cos 0, the 
weight of the body being supported on the tripod formed by the legs 
on either side and by the posterior tip of the abdomen. Lack of this 
stability produces tensions on the legs through (1) the bilaterally dis- 
tributed pull of the body mass on the legs, and (2) the torque on the 
legs due to the weight of the abdomen. The downward gravitational 
displacement of the tip of the abdomen causes Kz and Kz in the pre- 
ceding formula to be functions of a. 

These relations have been tested in detail by shifting the location 
of the center of gravity, by attaching additional masses anteriorly 
and posteriorly, and by decreasing the total load through amputa- 
tion of the abdomen; the latter operation changes the conditions 
for stability. 

Different formula; are thus obtained (cf. earlier papers) for the orien- 
tation of animals in which the mechanics of progression and the 
method of support of the body weight on an inclined surface are not 
the same. This demonstrates in a direct way that the respective em- 
pirical equations cannot be regarded as accidents. The results are 
in essence the same as that already obtained with young mammals. 
The diversity of equations required for the physically unlike cases 
merely strengthens the conception of geotropic orientation as limited 
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by the tensions applied to the musculature of the body (caterpillars, 
slugs) or of appendages (beetles, and certain other forms) when the 
body is supported upon an inclined surface, since equations respec- 
tively pertaining to the several instances, and satisfactorily describing 
the observations, are deduced on this basis. 
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SALT ERROR OF INDICATORS DUE TO STANDARD 
ALKALINE BUFFERS THEMSELVES. II. 


• By J.W.McBAIN,M.E.LAING, AND O.E. CLARK. 

(From the Chemical Laboratories of Stanford University, California.) 

(Accepted for publication, Febiuarj’ 4, 1929.) 

In a previous paper' it was reported that there is a big discrepancy 
between the true alkalinities or pH values of solutions of standard 
alkaline buffers and of pure sodium hydroxide which give the same 
actual color with indicator. The discrepancy amounted to a 100 fold 
error in the determination of the alkalinity in the most extreme case 
and was very pronounced with numerous other indicators. Evidently 
there is a salt error caused by the buffer itself. 

Communications from Dr. Mansfield Clark raised the following 
points: the possible extent of the neutralisation of sodium hydroxide 
by the added indicator, espedally if this had not previously been neu- 
tralised, and secondly the practicability of the use of pure dilute solu- 
tions of sodium hydroxide as a standard. 

The purpose of this communication is to present further experimen- 
tal work in which these suggested enors have been evaluated. It is 
found that the former investigation is fully confirmed and even 
with the rigorous technique the large discrepancies are substantially 
unaltered. 

The colorimetric method previously described has been repeated 
and extended to include determinations with fully neutralised indi- 
cators, direct comparison of neutralised and unneutralised indicator 
being made with the same standard. The concentration of the hy- 
droxyl ion in the solutions of the pure sodium hydroxide used have 
been checked by the electrometric method and thus their true alka- 
linity established in the presence of the indicator. The solutions 
were prepared as before entirely free from carbon dioxide and carbo- 

' McBain, J. W., Dubois, 0. E., and Hay, K. G., /. Gen. Physiol, 1926, ix, 451. 
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Date, by the use of sodium drippings, = and boiled out condu( 
water (1.06 X 10“®). They were used as soon as prepared an( 
discarded. In addition for most of the e.m.f. work, o.\ygen m 
moved from the water by bubbling with hydrogen or the wat( 
allowed to cool after boiling in an oxj’-gen-free atmosphere, 
these precautions liigher and far more consistent values have 
obtained with the hydrogen electrode than have hitherto been rec 
since previous investigators obviously failed with dilute soli 
of alkali. 

Experimental Method and Materials. 

The original method was employed; namely, the direct comp; 
of colors given by indicators in buffer solutions and those gi\ 
pure sodium hydroxide solutions of known concentration and k 
alkalinity. The buffers used were Sorensen’s glycine/sodiun 
dro.xide and Palitzsch’s borax/boric acid made according to < 
tions of Clark.® 

The glycocoll, sodium chloride, borax and boric acid were ! 
baum’s purest. The sodium hydroxide solutions were standai 
by Bureau of Standards benzoic acid and constant boiling hydrod 
acid (method of Hulett and Bonner'*). 

The indicators used were: 

ThjTDol violet pH = 9.0 — 13.0, (British Drug Houses). 

o-Cresol phthalein, pH = 8.1 — 8.9, B.D.H. 

Alizarin yellow G, (p-nitrobenzeneazosalicj'lic acid = alizarin yellow 
= 10-12.1, B.D.H. 


® The method we have used for the past 18 years at Bristol University i 
nection with precision work on soaps is to place clean metaUic sodium in a c 
nickel gauze suspended in a desiccator over a nickel crucible. The desiccate 
tains a solution of sodium hydroxide free from carbon dioxide. It is essenti 
merely to use a vacuum desiccator but to have it fitted with well vaselined g 
glass stopper to which is sealed on a U-tube containing a strong aqueous solut 
hydroxide filling the bend of the U-tube. In this way it is possible to avoi 
ingress of carbon dio.xide. Solutions prepared in this way exhibited a co 
ti\’ity 1 per cent greater than the best obtained by other investigators such i 
collaborators of W. A. Noyes in 1907, see Z. physik. Chem., 1911, Ixxvi, 179. 

® Clark, M., The determination of hydrogen ions, Baltimore, 2nd ed 
1922, 111, 115. 

* Hulett, G. A., and Bonner, W. D., J. Am. Chem. Soc., 1909, xxxi, 3907. 
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TropKoUn O (f-benzcneazoresordnsulfonic add), pH = II. 1 — 12.7 B.D.71. 
Thymol blue, B.D.H. (Thymolsulfonphthalcin). 

Phenolphthaldn, “Kalilbaum.” 

Phenol red, B.D.H. (Phenolsulfonphthalcin). 

On calculating the effect of the carbon dioxide in the laboratory it 
is found that there is enough present in SO cc. of air to neutralise one 
half of the same volume of O.OOOIn sodium hydroxide and all of 
O.OOOOlN. Hence special care was taken in making the solutions, 

TABLE I. 


Conunlralioits of Ijtdicalors Used, 


Indicator 

Concentrxttoa of solution 

Amount used per 

100 cc. solution 



drops 

Alizarin yellow G. 

O.Ol per cent in water | 

10 

Universal indicator 

1 

10 

o-Crcsol phthalein 

0,02 per cent in alcohol 1 

10 


The same neutrhtued 


Thymol blue 

0 . 04 per cent monosodlum salt in water 

10 


0 .04 per cent of indicator in water 

10 

Fhenolphthaiein 

O.S per cent in 95 per cent alcohol 

6 


The same neutralUed 

6 


0.1 per cent in SO per cent alcohol 

6 

Tropjcolin 0 

0.02 per cent in water 

10 

Thymol violet 


3 

Phenol red 1 

0.04 per cent monosodium salt ' 

10 


0.02 per cent monosodwm salt 

10 

1 

0.02 per cent indicator in water 

10 


using long necked volumetric flasks as containers and running only 
one sample from the flask. The samples were quickly transferred to 
Jena test-tubes of 5/8 inch bore and paraffined corks inserted. The 
matching is done under a daylight lamp. 

The results for the buffer solutions are calculated from the formula 
pH = log 1/H' = log OH' log 1/K„,. The pH values of the sodium 
hydroxide are calculated directly from the known normality, assuming 
these dilute solutions to be wholly dissociated. 

The values of K„ used were: 


K» 18°C. = 0.72 X 10-“ 
K» 20'C. = 0,80 X 10-“ 
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If the calculations are made from the mean of the values recorded 
by Kolthoff® namely, 0.63 at 18°, and 0.71 at 20° the discrepancies 
here recorded are enhanced. The experimental results of the colori- 
metric determinations are recorded in Tables I-VII (work by 0. E. C.). 

TABLE n. 

Conuniraiioiis and Hcncc pH of Soditnn Hydroxide Solutions Here Found to Give the 
Same Color As the Standard Sorensen Glycine Bufers at 1S°C., Confirming the 
Observations of McBain, Dubois and Hay {Bristol) Which Are Pul First for 
Each Indicator for Comparison. 



Phenolphthalein and /'-cresol phthalein were dissolved as specified, 
then titrated with O.In sodium hydroxide till distinctly colored. 
This was used as the neutralised indicator. Thymol blue and phenol 
red were made up by dissolving the pure dye in water, and also by 
neutralising with one equivalent of sodium hydroxide according to 
Clark’s directions.® It would seem inadvisable to grind the sodium 


® Kolthoff, I. M. and Furman, N. H., Indicators, New York, 1926, 248. 

® Clark, W. M., The determination of hydrogen ions, Baltimore, 1922, 81. 
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liydroxide and indicator in the air in the mortar because carbon dioxide 
is taken up so rapidly. Hence, in addition to following Clark, direct 
neutralisation of indicator was also made. 

It will be seen from Table II that the readings in this laboratory 
closely parallel the readings in the previously published paper in 
matching thymol violet, alizarin yellow G and tropffiolin 0, thus in- 


TABLE in. 


Eultr j 

Buffer 18* 

Tbymot blue 
Bristol IB* 

IBufferJO* 

Thymol blue (Clatk) 

Gtycine | 

NaOU 

1 Neutral { 

[ Not neutral 

8 

2 

Con O.OOOOtfi 
pH 9.36 






Salt error found in the Bristol paper 10.14 — 9.36 = 0.7S pH. 

** ” this laboratory using indicator 1 equivalent NaOH 10.01 — 

9.31 =0.70 pH. 

Salt error using indicator dissolvedmwater 10.18 — 9.31 = 0.83 pH. 


TABLE IV. 




o-Ctesol 

pbtbaleia 

1 Buffer 20* 

j o-CresdlphthaleinlClirk) 

Clydoe | 

Nion 1 


Neutral i 

Not neutml 

■ 

2.5 j 

Cob 0.000030 
pH 9.66 

Bristol 


0 000098' 
10 090 ' 

0 000099 
10.092 

■ 

2 

Con 0 000016 
pH 9.36 



0.000078' 
9 99 

0.000079 

9 994 


Salt error found in Bristol paper 10.14 — 9.36 = 0.78 pH. 
" “ " this laboratory 9.99 — 9.31 = 0.68pH. 


dicating that the results arc easily reproducible if pure solutions of 
sodium hydroxide are employed. 

It is found that the discrepancy varies according to the manner of 
preparing the solution of indicator, but that the variation is unim- 
portant compared with the total difference between the pH of the 
buffer and the pH of the sodium hydroxide solution giving any one 
color with the indicator. Such a discrepancy of say 0.7 units of pH 
is an error of fivefold in the measurement of the concentration of hy- 
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drox3^1 ion by the usual method of employing these indicators and 
buffers. 

There is no appreciable difference bet\\'een the results when using 
o-cresol phthalein as such or the same solution titrated' with sodium 
hydroxide until distinctly colored. 

In the case of Tables V and VI the figures quoted from the Bristol 
paper should be revised, espedally since the new results were confirmed 


TABLE V. 


Sorensen buffer. 
Boric acid, 

1 

Buffer IS” 

Phenolphthalein 0.5 per cent 

Hgg 

Borax 

1 

NaO 1 


Bristol 

1 

Neutral 

Not neutral. 
Clark 

Neutral 

10 

0 

CoH 0.000012 
pH 9.24 

0.00058 

10.91 

0.0003 

10.62 


0.000092 

10.11 

9 

1 

CoH 0.0000092 
pH 9.11 

, 0.0005 
10.84 

0.00027 

10.57 

0.00027 

10.57 


8 

2 

Cob 0.0000065 
pH 8.98 

' 0.00038 

1 10.72 

1 0.00022 
10.48 

0.00023 

10.50 


7 

3 

CoH 0.0000051 
pH 8.84 

1 0.00033 
10.66 

1 

0.00017 

10.37 

0.00018 

10.40 

i 

i 

4 

Cob 0.0000036 
pH 8.69 

0.000285 
i 10.59 

0.00013 

10.25 

0.00014 

10.29 



Salt error found in Bristol paper 10.91 — 9.24 = 1.67 pH (0.5 per cent). 
“ “ “ “ thislaboratory 10.62 — 9.24 = 1.38pH(0.5percent). 

« “ “ “ “ “ 10.11 — 9.24 = 0.87 pH (0.1 per cent). 


by using borax, half of which had first been washed away, and by 
using rectystaUised borax, and by obtaining a sample of the borax 
used at Bristol, and by var3dng the amount of phenolphthalein, 
and finally by comparing the two original samples of bora.x electro- 
metricall3L 

The colorimetric work may be summarised as follows; the serious 
difference between the alkalinity of the standard buffers and the con- 
centration of pure sodium hydroxide giving the same color upon 
addition of indicator is confirmed. The differences between buffer 
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and pure alkali depend upon the indicator and its concentration, be- 
ing less for less indicator. Neutralising o-cresol phthalein and phe- 
nolphthalein had little effect but in the case of thymol blue and phenol 
red neutralisation does make a small difference. The difference in the 


TABLE VI. 


BuQtr. Boric add 

1 

BuQer II* 

lltymot blue. 
Brutot 

Tbymot blue- Qatk 

Borax 

NxCl 1 

Keutrxl 

Not neutral 

10 

0 

Co„ 0,000012 

0.000296 ! 

0.000076 

0.000098 



pH 9.24 

10.61 

10.02 

10.16 

9 

I 

Con 0.0000092 

0.000197 ! 

0.00006S 




pH 9.11 

10.44 

9.95 


8 

2 

C„„ 0.0000065 

0 000M8 

0 000052 ! 




pH 8.93 

10.31 

9.86 ] 


7 

3 

Coa 0.0000051 


0.000042 i 




pH 8.84 


9.77 


6 

4 

Con 0.0000036 


0 000033 




pH 8.69 


9.66 


5.5 

4.5 

CoH 0.0000029 

0.000099 

0 00003 




pH 8.60 

10.14 

9.62 

1 

5 

5 

Con 0.0000018 






pH 8.41 




10 to 25 drops were used. j 





SalterrorfoundiaBristolpaper 10.61 —9.24 =* 1.37 pH. 

“ “ this laboratoiy 10-02 — 9-24 ■= 0.78 pH* 

“ " “ “ “ ” 10.16 - 9.24 « 0.92 pH.t 


* Indicator plus I equivalent NaOH. 
t Pure indicator. 

alkalinity of the buffer and the concentration of sodium hydroxide of 
the same color, is shown in graphical form in the broken lines in Fig. 1. 
As will be shown in the following section dealing with the electrometric 
measurements most of the discrepancy must be attributed to salt 
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error caused by the alkaline buffers tbemselves. This is represented 
by the solid lines in Fig. 1 (see later). Between pH’s 12 and 13 with 
gl 5 ^cine buffers, alizarin yellow G, thjanol violet and tropjeolin 0 are ■ 
free from it but at pH 9.4 it amounts to about 0.6 pH and 0.8 pH units 


TABLE vn. 


Buffer. Boric acid 

Buffer 18° 

Tlienol red. 
Bristol 

Phenol red (CTart) 

Borai 

i NaCl 

1 

0.04 percent. 
Neutral j 

0.02 per cent 

Neutral j 

Not neutral 

3 


CoH 0.00000087 

0.000124 

0.000097 

0.000062 



■■ 

pH 8.08 

10.24 

10.13 

9.92 


2.5 


CoH 0.0000006 


0.000090 

0.000058 



m 

pH 7.94 


10.12 

9.91 


2.3 


Cofl.O. 00000055 

0.000099 

0.000093 

O.OOOOSS 


! 

1 

pH 7.88 

10.14 

10.11 

9.88 


2 

1 

8 

Con 0.00000042 

1 

1 

0.000085 

0.000051 

0.00015 



pH 7.78 

1 

10.07 

9.85 

10.33 

1.5 i 

8.5 1 

Cos 0.00000029 

0.000046 


0.000046 




pH 7.60 

9.80 

1 

9.81 


1.0 

0.9 

Cos 0.00000016 

1 

0.000025 

1 

0.000055; 

0.000038 




pH 7.36 

9.54 

9.88 

9.72 



Salt error found in Bristol paper 9.80 — 7.60 = 2.20 pH. 

“ " " " this laboratory 10.07 — 7.78 = 2.29 pH.* 

“ “ “ “ » » 9.85 — 7.78 = 2.07 pH.f 

“ » “ « “ “ 10.33 - 7.78 = 2.55 pH.j 

* Phenol red (0.04 per cent) plus NaOH. 
t “ “ (0.02 per cent) plus NaOH. 

f “ (pure indicator). 

for e-cresol phthalein and thymol blue respectively. The worst case 
occurs with borate buffers at pH 7.3 with phenol red where the dis- 
crepancy is 2^ pH units. In general the error is negligible in strong 
alkali such as pH 13 and increases steadily and rapidly as the alka- 
linity diminishes. 
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Part II. Electrometric Determinations. 

Proof that the colorimetric work is not illusory is obtained by elec- 
trometric determinations of the actual alkalinity of the pure sodium 
hydroxide itself, before and after adding the indicators. 

Leeds and Northrup’s best standard equipment was used, employ- 
ing a Clark’s cell, a O.lN calomel electrode and a saturated potassium 



Fig. 1. Comparison between (he pH values of standard borate buffers and the 
concentration and true alkalinity of aqueous sodium hydroxide which give the samn 
color with an indicator. The broken lines show how much greater (in pH units) 
is the concentration of sodium hydroxide used above that of the hydroxyl ion in 
the buffer; the solid lines show the difference in true pH (corrected for any action of 
the indicator upon the dilute sodium hydroxide) ; that is, the salt error caused by 
the alkaline buffer its^. 

chloride salt bridge and spedal care was taken to avoid contamination 
of the sodium hydroxide by the potassium chloride. A number of 
calomel electrodes were used in each measurement as a check 'and 
measurements were not recorded where there was a difference of a few 
tenths of a millivolt. 

The cell measured was: 


Hj 

NaOH 

KCl K 

latm. 

O.l-O.OOOl 

saturated 1 
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The pH vras calculated from the foUovring equations: 
HM-T. (observed) — En (calculated electrode) 


0.(X)019S37 T 


= log l/H" = pHj Clark, p. 15S 


Corrected for pressure 


E.iLT E (bar) — Eb (calculated) 
0.00019837 T 


= leg l/H" = pH, Clark, p. 161. 


B}- proper adjustment of the Clark cell it is possible to keep the 
pressure at the h 3 ’drogen electrode at atmospheric pressure. The cor- 
rections to be applied to each of the actual ■n’orking pressures are ob- 
tained from the graph of the corrections listed b}' Clark (p. 409). 
The}^ range from 0.2 to 0.4 millivolts. 

Table ^'HE presents the data for pure sodium h 3 *droxide solutions. 
Series A are values obtained b 3 ' O. E. Clark in 1927: series B are "values 
obtained b 3 * E. Laing in 1928. The voltages in the final series,. 
Bj are higher because additional precautions were taken to exclude 
053'gen from the solutions, since ox3'gen alvra3'S lowers the potential 
foimd with the h 3 'drogen electrode and because a speciallv high sen- 
sitive galvanometer, Tj-pe HS was used for the most dilute solutions. 

The onl 3 ' measurements in the literature of this series of dilutions 
seem to be those of Lorenz and Mohn" and the \alue for O.l^t 
given b 3 * Sorensen. These earlier %alue5 are lower in the dilute con- 
centrations and show an excessive falling oh, ob\'iousl 3 ' due to the 
neutralisation of their sodiiun h 3 *droxide by the carbon dioxide of 
the air. 

The values were —1.096, — 1.045, —0.951 at 30° and 0.1* — 1.0S91 
at 18°. 


X4BLE %TII. 

jE. 2f. F. Data for ScIuSions of Sodi-jtr. Hydroxide^ 


S:Ss h 

Sc=.b3 


j 

pH : 

TLV-T- 

j pH 

0.1 j 

1.094 j 

12.85 j 

1.0955 

I 13.0 

O.OI i 

1.041 

12.05 1 

1.0435 

12.14 

0.001 

0.9S07 

10.94 j 

0.9S76 

11. IS 

0.0001 

0.9156 j 

9.91 1 

0.9230 

1 10.07 


~ Lorenz, R., and Mobn. A., Z. physih. Ckcm., 1907, bn 422. 
* Sorensen, S. P. 'L.,Eiccl:€ir., Z., 1909, xd, 131. 
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The E.M.r. of a concentration cell involving two solutions of sodium 
RT 

hydroxide with no diffusion is^p-ln Ci/c 2 and the change in e.m.f. 

at the working temperature 23° should be S8.7 millivolts and at 20° 
58.1 for a tenfold drop in hydroxyl ion if dissociation is complete. In 
series (a) the change in millivolts found for successive tenfold dilutions 
are 53, 60 and 64 and the final series (6) 53, 56 and 65. This means 
substantial accuracy in spite of the fact that the difficulty of the meas- 
urements increases with dilution. For e.xamplc Lorenz and Mohn’s 
value for 0.001 had dropped by no less than 94 millivolts from that 
for 0.01 and ours are the only successful measurements for n/10,000. 

The results of the corresponding electrometric determinations in 
the presence of indicators are recorded in Tables IX-XII. In both 
series (o and b), 10 drops of indicator are added to 10 cc. of freshly 
diluted sodium hydroxide. 

TABLE IX. 


pll Delcrmimlions of Pure Aqueous Sodium Hydroxide Alone Compared viilh 
Similar Solulions Containing Neutralised and Vnneulratiscd Thymol Blue. 





1 


CoBcentriUoa of solution 

Tomperalure 

mm 

dH I 

1 

pll due 
to Indicator 


Series (a) 


0.001 NaOH 

1 V. 

23 

1 

0.9800 

1 

10.94 

1 

0.001 NaOH 
+ neutialised T.B. 

23 

1 

0.9725 

' 10.S2 

1 

0.13 

0.001 NaOH 
'OTineulraUsed T.B. 

23 

0.9716 

10.80 

o.u 

O.DOOlNaOH 

22 

0.9131 

9.34 

0.30 

0.000} NaOH 
+ neutralised T.B. 

22 

0.8970 

9.53 ' 


0 0001 NaOH 
•f unneutralised T.B. | 

1 

22 1 

! 

0.8881 1 

9.41 j 

0.42 


Final series (t) 


0.01 NaOH 1 

0.01 NaOH 

20 

1.043S 1 

12.14 

0.04 

4- neutralised T.B, 

20 

1.0109 , 

12.10 


O.OOl NaOH 

0.001 NaOH 

20 

0.9876 

11.18 

0.04 

+ neutralised T.B. 

20 

0.9850 

11.14 


0,0001 NaOH j 

0.0001 NaOH ‘ 

20 

0.9230 1 

10.07 1 

i j 

0.19 
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The neutrahsed indicators of series (a) were kept in stoppered flasks. 
They were likewise used in work preparatory to the final series (h). 
The pH difference between pure 0.01 and O.OOIn sodium hydroxide 
on the one hand and these solutions containing thymol blue on the 
other were —0.09 and —0.15 respectively, giving practically the same 
result as in series (a ) . 

It should be noted that the pH differences of final series (b) are half 
these of series (a) due to improved technique in handling these 
dilute solutions. 

Table X records final series (b) with neutralised and unneutraHsed 
0.02 per cent phenol red indicator. 

TABLE X. 


Effect of Neutralised and UnneutraHsed Phenol Red upon Solutions of Sodium 

Hydroxide. 


Concentration of solution 

I Temperature 


pH 

lowering of 
pH due 
to indicator 

Final series (b)* 

0.0026 NaOH 

0.0026 NaOH 

f “C. 

1.0090 

11.55 


neutralised P.R. 


1.0077 

11.52 

0.02 

0.001 NaOH 

0.001 NaOH 

18 

0.9854 

11.22 


neutralised P.R. 


0.9845 

11.20 

0.02 

0.0003 NaOH 

0.0003 NaOH 

20 

0.9566 

10.65 


-|- neutralized P.R. 


0.9438 

10.43 

0.22 


* Fresh 0.0001 NaOH neutralised P. R. as used in series (d) gave pH difference 
of 0.20. 


Table XI contains the data for solutions of sodium hydroxide with 
and without neutralised and urmeutralised phenolphthalein. 

The indicator is made with 0.10 gm., of Kahlbaum’s solid indicator 
in 50 cc. each of water and alcohol, both being boiled out immediately 
before use. Two procedures were used in neutralising the phenol- 
phthalein (not following Clark). Either the phenolphthalein is ti- 
trated direct with O.In sodium hydroxide until. distinctly pink or the 
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calculated amount of solution of sodium hydroxide required to make 
the monosodium salt is added. 

TADLE XI. 


Effect of Neutralised and Unnculraliscd Phenolphihalein upon Soluiions of Sodium 
Bydroxide, 



Temperatute. | 



Lowetln]: of 

CoDcentratioQ of uIutloQ 

! 


pH 

1 

pH due 
to indicator 


Series (a) 


0.001 NaOH 

r. 1 

24 ' 

1 

0.9S07 

1 

11.01 


O.OQlNaOH 
-f neutralised Ph. 

1 

0.9787 

10.99 

0.02 

O.OOl NaOH 

unneutialised Ph. 


0.9770 

10.96 

O.OS 

0.0001 NaOH 

22 

0.9140 

10.91 


O.OOOl NaOH 
+ neutralised Ph. 

1 

1 

0.8874 

9.46 

0.45 

0.0001 NaOH 
+ unneutraUsed Ph, 


0.8868 

t 

9.45 

1 0.46 


Pind iaits (6)* 


0.01 NaOH 

0.01 NaOH 

19 

1.W06 i 

12.13 

0.01 

+ neutrahsed Ph, 


1.0396 

12.12 ' 


0.0026 NaOH 

0.0026 NaOH 

1 20 j 

1.0090 

i 

11.55 

1 

0.02 

•h neutralised Ph, 

i 

1.0076 

11.53 ' 


O.OOl NaOH 

0.001 NaOH 

18 

0.9557 

11.22 

0.02 

+ mono Na Ph. 1 


0.9845 

11.20 ' 


0.0003 NaOH 

0.0003 NaOH I 

20 

0.9565 ' 

1 

10.65 

0.24 

+ neutralised Ph. 


0.9427 

10.41 


0.0001 NaOH 

0.0001 NaOH 

19 

0.9227 

10.10 

0.20 

•h neutralised Ph. 


0.9114 

9.90 



* Other results preparatory to series (6) for 0.001 NaOH plus sodium salt pH 
difference = 0.03; for 0.0026 NaOH plus 2 drops 0.5 per cent indicator pH differ- 
ence = 0.002. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Granted that we have sufficiently shown that we have succeeded 
in preparing dilute solutions of sodium hydroxide of substantial purity 

TABLE XII. 


Bala Using Alizarin Yellow G and 0.05 Molar Borax. 


Concentration of solution 

Temperature 

E.M.r. 

pH 

Difference in pH 

0.001 NaOH 

O 00 
* ^ 

0.9854 

11.22 


0.001 NaOH i 

+ alizarin yellow G 


0.9825 1 

11.17 

-0.05 

0.0001 NaOH 

18 . 


10.10 


0.0001 NaOH 
+ alizarin yellow G 



9.90 

-0.20 

0.05 borax 

19.8 


9.25 


0.05 borax 



9.27 

+0.02 



Fig. 2. Correction diagram showing extent to which the true pH of pure dilute 
aqueous sodium h3^droxide is lowered by the addition of indicators. 


the main conclusion of our colorimetric work stands; namely, that 
there is a large salt error inherent in the standard buffers themselves. 
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It is true that there is a slight neutralising effect of the indicators hut 
these are such weak adds and their salts are so extensively hydrolysed 
as to make this a distinctly minor effect not exceeding 0.2 pH in the 
most dilute solutions used. It is therefore usually much less than the 
error of colorimetric determinations (0.2 pH corresponds to an error 
of 60 or —37 per cent). 

The extent of the relatively slight neutralising action of the four 
indicators, alizarin yellow G, phenolphthaleln, phenol red and thymol 
blue is shown in Fig. 2 for various dilutions (in liters) of pure sodium 
hydroxide. The neutralisation diminishes the alkalinity of the sodium 
hydrordde approximately proportional to the dilution. Two scales 
are provdded in Fig. 2 so that the effect on the indicator in dirrunishing 
the true alkalinity of the sodium hydroxide as determined by the hy- 
drogen electrode may be read either in pH units or in per cent decrease 
in concentration. 

It will be seen that all four indicators produce almost the same 
effect in n/10,000 sodium hydroxide, namely 0.2 pH units decrease of 
alkalinity but that for phenolphthalein and phenol red this has fallen 
to the negligible value of 0.02 pH units for N/1000 sodium hydroxide 
being still less for thymol blue and even for alizarin yellow G being 
only O.OS pH units. 

These corrections are negligible in comparison with the serious salt 
errors found, as can be seen from Fig. 1, where the broken lines recorded 
the actual concentration of hydroxide giving the same color as the 
buffer and the correspon(hng solid lines are corrected by means of 
Fig. 2.* For example phenol red still shows as much as two whole 
pH units salt error, due to the borate buffer, that is, an error of 99 fold . 

SUMMARY. 

Previous results of the comparison of colors given by indicators in 
alkaline buffers and pure aqueous sodium hydroxide have been re- 
peated and confirmed. The electrometric determinations show that 
the sodium hydroxide was pure and gave theoretical values for the 

♦ It may he mentioned that the results in Fig. 2 have been made use of in the 
calculation of the aikalinity of a comprehensive set of data tor soap solutions by 
McBain and Hay (now communicated to the J. Chm. Sac). Linear extra- 
polation has been used for dilutions greater than 0.0001 N. 
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concentration of hydroxyl ion. The slight but distinct neutralising 
effect of dilute solutions of alkali has been measured electrometricaUy 
and the allowances to be made are recorded graphically. It is found 
that whereas alizarin yellow G, tropasolin 0 and thymol violet may be 
used without appreciable error (in accordance with our previous com- 
munication) the grave discrepancies remain for phenolphthalein, o- 
cresol phthalein and thymol blue and phenol red which must be 
ascribed to salt error in the alkaline buffer itself. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The cataphoretic velocity of the red blood cells of different mammals 
is determined by certain surface characteristics of the cells and hence is 
of value in studying the constitution of the cell surface. The corre- 
lation of these values with the zoological classification of the animals 
may have phylogenetic or ontogenetic significance. The cataphoretic 
velodties of the ted blood cells of a group of mammals is the subject 
of this communication. 


HISTORICAL. 

There have been a great many experiments dealing with the sign of 
charge of red cells and the order of speed with which the red cells of 
different mammals move in an electric field. These experiments, 
however, must be considered for the most part as qualitative, and 
when fine distinctions are to be drawn, very frequently erroneous. 
Kozawa (1) noted that the red cells of diSerent animals could be 
brought to an isoelectric point at a pH characteristic for each animal, 
the pH decreasing in the order 

Rabbit > Giunea pig > Cat, Human > Dog > Pig. 

Less acid was required if the suspensions were allowed to stand. It 
was erident to Kozawa that some change with time took place in the 
suspensions which altered the surface of the red cells. Kosaka and 
Seki (2) have also attempted to compare the red cells of different ani- 
mals. In 0.9 pet cent NaCl (the pH is not given) they found the 
qualitative series, (order of increasing velocity) 

711 
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Rabbit < Pig < Guinea pig < Man < Mouse < Rat, Cat, Dog. 

If the suspending fluid was 9.5 per cent saccharose instead of saline 
the order just cited was reversed to 

Cat, Dog < Man < Rat < Guinea pig < Pig < Rabbit. 

Here again there is no mention of degree of acidity. Kosaka and Seki 
state further that the red cells of the rabbit in serum move to the 
cathode. Such data show that there probably are differences, but 
they cannot be used quantitatively. Kozawa’s observations, namely, 
that the surfaces of red cells in acid media undergo an important 
change easily perceptible by the method of cataphoresis were con- 
firmed and extended by Eggerth (3) and also by Netter (4). Eggerth 
also found that human cells at pH 5.2 and below, particularly in buffered 
sugar solutions, show a marked change in velocity on standing. Netter 
found the same for ox and horse red cells. This change occurred 
whenever cells remained for some time in a solution of low salt concen- 
tration. It is evident that experiments which deal with differences 
in red cells of different animals in acid solutions are not easily inter- 
preted because the acid produces an unstable system at the red cell 
surface. One might, perhaps, speak of a “dying red cell” with death 
or “equilibrium” at the end of 2 hours immersion — the time at which 
Netter considered “equihbrium” to be present. One may properly 
compare red cells of different animals in a given medium only if there 
is no change with time. Netter found that horse red cells in serum 
and in buffered saline solutions moved slightly faster than ox cells 
in the same medium. Bernardi (5) has found the following series: 

Rabbit < Cat < Guinea pig < Man < Pig. 

Much of the data cited above have been obtained under uncertain 
experimental conditions and with practically complete disagreement 
amongst the various authors. 

Freundlich and Abramson (6) have found that red and white cell 
velocity in serum did not vary very much in 10 different adult 
horses, although differences between red cell and white cell velocity 
were marked. Abramson (7) has published similar data for red and 
white cells in plasma of 7 different horses. 
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METHODS. 

The method of measurement and of calculation of absolute catapho- 
retic velocity was performed in' the manner described by Abramson (8); 
The apparatus employed was a modification of that first published by 
Northrop and Kunitz (9) and Kunitz (10). A single apparatus was 
used throughout. The values of mobility for this cell corresponded 
within 9 per cent of values determined by means of a cemented cell 
of the same general construction, but of different dimensions. Mobil- 
ity values found by Abramson (11) for quartz particles coveted by 
albumin in this cemented cell have been checked by the streaming 
potential measurements of Briggs (12) on similar surfaces of quartz 
membranes covered with the same protein. The velocities here given 
for red cells, having been checked directly and indirectly, should rep- 
resent absolute mobilities certainly within 10 per cent. It will later 
appear that smaller differences may, on occasion, be e-xtremely simply 
estimated. 

The blood cell suspensions were made up as follows. One drop of , 
freshly drawn blood (in the capillary portion of a white cell pipette) 
wasaddedto2S toSOcc.of M/lSphosphatebufferofpH = 7.35 ±0.03 
so that an e.\ceedingly dilute suspension of blood cells was obtained. 
As will appear later, the volume of the blood added, within reasonable 
limits, does not interfere with the constancy of catapboretic velocity 
of the blood cells. The buffer employed had a specific resistance of 
126 ± 1 Ohms at 25°C. Measurements of cataphoresis were made at 
room temperature, which usually varied between 22° and 27°C. The 
values in the tables are corrected to 25° by assuming that the tempera- 
ture coefficient of the cataphoresis of the red cell in the medium em- 
ployed is 0.02 per degree Centigrade. 

The type of cataphoresis cell used is readily cleaned with cleaning 
mixture between measurements. This precaution was not taken, 
however, as experiment proved it to be unnecessary. Running tap 
water was drawn between measurements for 2 minutes through the 
cell by means of a suction pump . If it be desired to study the effect of 
short periods of time on mobility the cell can be turned upside down, 
and the particles resuspended. 
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EXPERIMENTAL. 

The data discussed in the historical section were obtained for the 
most part under conditions which did not lead to a steady state with- 
out necessitating a destruction of the red cell structure. Before the 
cells of different animals could be compared, therefore, it was essential 
that a medium be employed which had no destructive effect on the cell. 
m/15 phosphate buffer of pH 7.4 was chosen. Table I gives the effect 
of time of standing on mobility. It is evident that for a large variety 


TABLE I. 

The Efect of Standing Time on Velocity. 
There is no significant change under the experimental conditions. 


Animals 

Velocity at first 

Velocity after standing 

Man 1 

/I per sec. per toII per cm. 

1.21 

H per sec. per volt per cm. 

1.12 (12 hrs.) 
1.22 (48 hrs.) 
1.20 (18 hrs.) 
1.29 (18 hrs.) 
1.15 (24 hrs.)* 
1.18 (24 hrs.)* 
1.11 (24 hrs.) 
1.55 (12 hrs.) 
1.39 (12 hrs.) 
1.00 (24 hrs.) 

1 .43 (24 hrs.) 

« 2 

1.22 

“ 3 

1.23 

" 4 

1.30 

“ 5 

1.20 

“ 6 

1.28 


1.05 

D/lfr 

See Table in 

Cat 

See Table HI 


0.97 


See Table HI 



* Sickle cell anemia. 


of animals (man, dog, cat, sloth, opossum, rat) the cataphoretic 
velocity remains unchanged in this medium for at least 24 hours. 
A second matter to be considered was the effect of further dilution and 
of repeated washing of the red ceU suspensions. The suspensions 
studied, as Table II demonstrates, were as dilute as necessary to ob- 
tain constant values. Washing with large volumes of buffer produced 
no significant change in the velocities of rabbit and human cells. It 
is to be noted that almost the same constant value was obtained if 
washed cells were hemolyzed by diluted hypotonic buffer and cells 
subsequently added to the hemolytic mixture (which had been again 
made isotonic). This confirms a similar observation made by Eg- 
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getth: that red cells adsorb little if any hemoglobin in media at this 
reaction. 

The CalapUarctk Velocity of Normal Adult Euman Cells. 

Aseries of 10 normal white adults gave a mean velocity of 1 ,31 ± 0.02 
It per second per volt per centimeter. Both sc-xes were about equally 
represented and the ages varied from 19 to ^ 3 years.' The mean of 10 
normal adult Negroes velocity was 1.30 ± O.OSn per second per volt 

XABtE II. 

10 cc. of a dilute suspension of red cells whose volume per cent was less than 
2 per cent were washed at least S times with 10 cc. of n/ 15, pH 7.4 phosphate 
buffer. The residual volume was about 03 cc. The data arc not corrected to 
25®C. There is no easily perceptible change. 


Exp. 

Anlm&l) 

Velocity Mott 
WJUBiOe 

^ Veloeily | 
1 after 

1 i»a5hiog 1 

Remarks 



ft ftrjee. pttpitit ftr m 

ftr »«. ftr 
ttUftr m. 


1 

Mon 

1.14 

1.20 



Man 

1.27 

1.29 



Jfan 

1 

1.31 

1.31 1 

i 

i 

Hypertension 

Nephritis 

Secondary anemia 


Rabbit 

0.50 

0.52 



Human cells washed as 

See table for limits 

1.20 



above, then hemo- 
lyzed; similarly j 

washed cells then 
added. See text 

of normal 

1.34 



per centimeter. Three members of the Yellow race possessed similar 
velocities in comparable experiments. This is indirectly confirmatory 
of the observations of Schroeder* who noted that there were no 
differences in speed amongst red cells of the various Landsteiner 
blood groups (Table III). Wlule it is relatively simple to get values 
corresponding within 3 to 5 per cent on the same day, errors of meas- 

* Schroeder, ArcJt.f. d. ges. Fhysioh, 1926, cerv, 32. 

‘ Another series of 10 white adults in a buffer having a slightly greater salt 
content gave a value of 1.22 sfc 0.02 pet second per volt per centimeter. 
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urement from day to day lead to wider variations as is evident from 
Table IV where the measurements were made during several weeks 

TABLE m. 

The Cataphoretic Velocity of Mammalian Red Cells at pH 7.35 in m/15 Phosphate 

Bitjfer. 

The velocity of a human control is given only when small differences are to be 
considered. 


Order 

Animal 

Number 

of 

animals 

investi- 

gated 

Mn. 

obser%-ed 

velocities 

Average 

de\'jation 

Velocity 

of 

human 

control 

Remarks 




ft per sec. 


IX per sec. 





per ToU 


per ToJf 





per cm. 


per cm. 


Primate 

lilan (white) | 


1.31 





hlan (negro) 
Monkey 

H 

1.30 

■ 




(Macaeus rhesus) 

4 

1.25 

±0.02 

1.23 

2 young monkeys 

Camivor 

Dog 

3 

1.68 

±0.03 


Fairly rapid he- 



1 



molysis 


Cat 

3 

1.40 i 

±0.01 

1.32 

Fairly rapid he- 




1 

j 



molysis 

Ungulate 

Pig 

5 

0.98 

±0.03 


Rapid spontane- 






t ous hemolysis 

Rodent 

Rabbit 

5 

0.55 

±0.05 


Included 2 young 







rabbits 


Giunea pig 

6 

1.11 

±0.02 




1 hlouse 

5 

1.35 

±0.06 

1.26 

4 white mice 


Rat 

5 

1.45 

±0.02 

1.31 

4 white rats 

Edentate 

Sloth 

1 

0.97 



Two-toed sloth 
One series of 







measurements 

ilarsupial 

Opossum 

1 

1.07 

±0.02» 


Adult, male 


* Two series of measurements. 


on a single individual. Although the mean is practically the same 
within the limits of error, it is evident that for fine differences in 
velocity between different animals a comparison must be made with a 
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control under as similar experimental conditions as possible. The 
ideal arrangement would be to study cells from different animals 
simultaneously in the same suspension. As will appear shortly, this 
is possible. 

Normal White Infants . — Table V demonstrates that the cataphoretic 
velocity of the red cell in the new-born white infant is similar to that 
in the adult. During the extra-uterine life of the white race, therefore, 

TABLE IV. 


Measurements Repeated over 7 TKcefci Shoveing Variation in Control. 


D&t« 

1 Velocity 

Oct. 18 

>1 per sec. per tolfper tm. 

1.29 

23 

1.26 

24 

1.22 

26 

1-30 

28 

3.21 

30 ' 

1.19 

Nov. 2 

1.25 

6 

1.31 

7 

1.37 

11 

1.28 

12 

1.37 

16 

1.29 

17 1 

1.29 

21 

1.26 

26 

1.35 


Mn = 1.28 ±0.04.' 


the surface of the ted cell remains, on the whole, the same. It is evi- 
dent that the problem may be extended to the study of changes during 
intra-uterine development. 

Mammals . — The data given in Table III clearly show that very wide 
differences in the cataphoretic velocity of the red cells of different 
mammals exist. The absence of an effect of age in humans has been 
noted. Cells of young monkeys and young rabbits had the same speed 
as the adults. The mean value of 0.55 per second per volt per centi- 
meter found for the rabbit is but one-third of the speed of dog cells. 
In the series here presented the following order is found. 
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Rabbit < Slotb, Pig < Opossum, Guinea pig < Man, Alonkey < Mouse, Cat, 
(0.55) (0.97) (0.98) (1.07) (1.11) (1.31) (1.33) (1.40) (1.39) 

Rat < Dog 
(1.45), (1.65) 

The number under each type of animal is the value in ^ per second 
per volt per centimeter taken from the tables but corrected for the 
value of the controls when small differences are present. Thus for 
monkey the speed found was 1.25 per second. The control (human) 
was 1.23 per second. Taking 1.31 per second as the standard speed, 
the speed for the monkey becomes 1.33/i per second. 

TABLE V. 


Normal White Infants. 


Baby 

Ase 

Velocity 



fi per sec. per 



veil per cm. 

Series I: 



No. 1 

9 days 

1.28 

Control adult 

1.22 

Series II: 



No. 2 

5 days 

1.23 

No. 3 

3 hrs. 

1.18 

No. 4 

2 days 

1.23 

No. 5 

1 hr.’ 

1.18 

No. 6 

1 day 

1.27 

No. 7 

1 day 

1.22 

Control adult 

1.21 

Mn. infants (Series II) 


1.25 


It is to be emphasized that these values are for the particular ex- 
perimental conditions described above. It is known that changes in 
pH or of salt concentration or valence can produce changes in the cells 
of a single type of animal greater than the variations described here 
for the cells of different animals. 

This series has been confirmed by comparing red cells of different 
animal.c; in the same medium at the same time. If rabbit cells are 
mixed with human cells, it is quite striking to see the human cells, 
which move more than twice as fast as those of the rabbit overtake 
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and pass the rahhit cells. In this manner it can be dearly demon- 
strated that mouse cells, for example, move faster than human cells. 
The smaller mouse cells may be easily distinguished from human cells 
and the greater speed of the former easily perceived. The presence 
of high concentration of electrolytes makes measurements less precise 
than in more dilute solutions because of the low partide speed and 
because of the increased electroendosmotic flow, with turbulence more 
readily occurring. The differences between mouse and human cells 
which have been measured in successive measurements are at the lim- 
its of the experimental error. It was consequently observed with satis- 
faction that these slight differences which had been measured could be 
confirmed by direct simultaneous observation. The fact that small 
amormts of heterologous plasma does not change the red cell surface 
to an appredable extent under these conditions is in keeping with 
the previous observation that red cells can migrate through gelatin 
serum sols and gels without adsorbing appreciable amounts of pro- 
tein (13). These e.xperiments can be confirmed by other striking 
experiments which demonstrate that the red cell preserves its sur- 
face integrity. Human red cells were added to a suspension of rabbit 
cells in rabbit blood (diluted 1:4 with isotonic glucose). In this mix- 
ture, which contained about 2 per cent of rabbit plasma proteins, 
human cells moved about twice as fast as the rabbit cells. And simi- 
larly, in the converse e.xperiment, rabbit cells in human serum (.diluted 
1:6 with isotonic glucose) migrated with about one-half the speed of 
human cells. This fact may be of use in determining the fate of in- 
travenously injeeted heterologous red cells. A simple experiment 
(Table VI) demonstrates that while cholesterol and quartz adsorb 
gelatin from dilute solution in u/15 phosphate buffer at pH = 7.35, 
the red cell even after 24 hours has not changed its cataphoretic 
velocity. The red cell surface is, therefore, here also practically un- 
affected by the proteins present. 

These experiments do not demonstrate that union of red cell with 
heterologous serum protein does not take place at all. It seems likely, 
in view of preliminary experiments dealing with this point, that some 
combination does take place in high concentrations of serum with cer- 
tain components of normal inactivated serum. Whether or not the 
reaction is similar to that which is supposed to accompany sensi- 
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tization is under investigation and will be described in a future 
communication. 

Kosaka and Seki have noted that suspending the cells in isotonic 
sugar solutions reverses the order of magnitude of mobility. Table 
VII gives data in disagreement with these findings. The velocity 


TABLE VI. 

The Effect of Gelatin on the Cataphoretic Velocity of Quartz, Cholesterol and, Red 
Blood Cells in pH 7.35 m/15 Phosphate Buffer. 


Particle 

Cataphoretic velocity 

Without gelatin 

With gelatin 

Human red cell 

IX per sec. per 
volt per cm. 

-1.31 

n per sec. per voU per cm. 

— 1.27 (after 24 hrs. 
1.23) 

—0.39 approsdmate 
—0.35 approximate 

Quartz 

-3.55 

Cholesterol 

-2.25 



TABLE Vir. 

Red Cells Suspended in Isotonic Dextrose Solution and Dilute Phosphate Buffer 

(pH = 6.8). 

Each value is the mean of two determinations on two animals. 


Animal 

Velocity 

Remarks 



Marked hemolysis 

PiV 





order Rabbit < Pig < Man < Mouse is, as in pure phosphate buffer, 
also to be found in suspensions of the red cells of these animals in 
phosphate buffered isotonic sugar solutions. 

There is no relationship between our series and the ease with which 
hemolysis occurs spontaneously. Pig cells are most fragile in m/15 
phosphate buffer. Human and rabbit cells hardly hemolyzed at all. 
Cat and dog cells show a marked tendency to hemolyze. 
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There was no agglutination mthln 24 hours; nor did slow centrifu- 
gation produce agglutination. 


TABLE vni. 


patient 

Age 

Race 

Sez 

Clinical diagnosis 

Velocity 

Ml 

19 

W 

F 

9 mos*. pregnancy 

4 per tec. Per tolt per cm. 

1.35 

Btfll 

19 

w 

F 

9 mos- pregnancy 

1.31 


34 

w 

F 

9 mos. pregnancy 

1.31 


19 

\v 

F 

9 mos. pregnaniy 

1.30 


26 

w 

F 

Secondary anemia 

1.34 

6J. 

42 

w 

M 

“Cured” (liver diet) 

1.30 


32 

B 

F 

Pernicious anemia 

Severe secondary anemia 

1.12 (aintroU.2S) 


52 

IV 

M 

Nephritis; hypertension 

1.34 

M: 

52 

1 

1 B 

F 

1 imld secondary anemia 
j Carcinoma of colon; mild 

1.17 (control 1.26) 

10 s. 

7 

B 

M 

secondary anemia 

Sickle cell anemia 

1.28 

nj. 

8 

1 B 

, F 

Sickle cell anemia 

, 1.20 

12 

3 

B 

i M 

1 Sickle cell anemia 

1 1.28 

13 H. 

58 

W 

ll 

Pernicious anemia 

1.20 (cells of diScr* 

14 F. 

30 

1 

1 

W ' 

1 

U ' 

1 

Severe secondary anemia 

ent shape 
have a same 
speed) 

1.25 

15 M. 

20 

w 

F 

(6 transfusions during 10 
wks. previous to admis- 
aon) 

Severe HgCli poisoning. 

1.24 

16 M. 

4S 

w 

F 

Very severe anemia (ci- 
trate transfusion previous 
day) 

pernicious anemia card* 

1.35 (transfusion 





noma. Very severe 
anemia 

day before. 
Normal cells 
in blood sus- 
pension) 


The approximate f-potential may be obtained by muldplying the 
values given in the table by the factor 13. The rabbit cells, the lowest 
of the series, have a f-potential of about 7 millivolts, while the dog cells 
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I'-potential is about 21 millivolts. , (Assuming dielectric constant = 
80, viscosity = 0.01 for m/ 15 phosphate buffer at pH = 7.35). 

T/ie Red Cell in Pregnancy. 

In four cases of pregnancy at term, the cataphoretic velocity of the 
red cells was normal. This suggests that red cells of pregnant women 
suspended in citrate (as in the sedimentation test) would have the 
same mobility as normal women, and that there is here no direct re- 
lationship between cataphoretic velocity and sedimentation velocity. 
This viewpoint is well borne out by related data of Netter. Netter 
found that horse red cells migrate very slightly faster than ox cells. 
Horse cells clump quickly and settle out almost at once. Ox cells on 
the other hand are noted for their stability in suspension without 
clumping. There is here evidently no relationship between low values 
of mobility and aggregation. The experiments of Northrop and 
Freund (14) and of Oliver and Barnard (15) should be consulted in 
this connection. 

The Diseases of the Blood. — A short series of primary and secondary 
anemias were studied. In primary and secondary anemias, with the 
exception perhaps of Patient 7 A., no significant change in cataphoretic 
mobility has been observed. Three cases of sickle cell anemia had 
practically normal velocities. It is very striking to see aU the cells, in 
flnpmias where extreme variations in size, shape and hemoglobin con- 
tent of the cells exist, migrate with practically the same speed. Pa- 
tient 16 M. had a transfusion the day previous to the examination. 
There were many normal, probably transfused, red cells to be seen 
moving with the same velocity as the distinctly abnormal cells. 
These observations also again demonstrate the obstinacy with which 
the red ceU maintains the general integrity of its surface in spite of 
most varied circumstances. 


DISCUSSION. 

The recent experiments of Abramson (13), (16) in collaboration with 
Freundlich and with Michaelis have made it clear that neither the 
size nor the shape of microscopic particles suspended in electrol 3 d;e- 
containing media influences the cataphoretic velocity. The differ- 
ences in red cell velocity given in the preceding statement are, there- 
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fore, almost certainly representative of the surface constituents of the 
different red cells. With this in mind the data presented may he 
discussed. 

It is well known that the chemical make-up of the surface of the 
microscopic particle influences its cataphoretic velocity. And it is 
of importance to he able to ascribe the variations in velocity found 
amongst mammalian red cells to a correlated series of changes in the 
structure of the surface layers. It is more or less customary to con- 
sider the red cell surface as hydrophobic. The data of the Mudds is 
most pertinent and interesting (17). Yet Netter has proposed that 
the surface of red cells of -the horse and the ox, for example, may be 
composed chiefly of protein. He concluded from cataphoretic ex- 
periments that the former was made up primarily of globulin while the 
latter was chiefly albumin. It is difiicult to evaluate Netter’s conclu- 
sions for his data were primarily obtained in acid solutions where, we 
have seen, secondary changes always occur. The large differences in 
mobility found amongst the various mammals, the speed of the rabbit 
cells of the order O.SSfi per second per volt per centimeter at the one 
extreme and the dog cells I. 6 S /1 per second per volt per centimeter, 
at the other extreme, indicate that it is probably not strictly permissible 
to speak of a characteristic red cell surface in general. The speed 
of the rabbit cells is very close indeed to the order of magnitude of the 
speeds found for inert particles covered with protein. The dog cells, 
on the other hand, are very near the speed of 2.2ii per second per volt 
per centimeter given here for cholesterol. It is not intended to sug- 
gest that cholesterol is a constituent of the red cell surface but rather 
that substances of a somewhat similar constitution plus protein could 
account for the high mobility of the dog cell, with mixtures of protein 
plus this substance or substances produdng the intermediate veloc- 
ities. It may also be mentioned that there is scarcely any quantita- 
tive data on the absolute mobility of the plasma proteins and the 
common lipids. 

Grouping the animals used according to order shows clearly that 
zoological Order and cataphoretic velocity do not invariably go hand 
in hand. Thus for the Rodents, the rabbit, guinea pig and mouse 
differ widely, the mouse cells having velocity values much closer to 
those of the Primates and Carnivora. The most striking observation 
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is the slow speed in the case of the rabbit cells compared with any 
other of the animals investigated. 

The human red cell when examined in a sm'table medium will prob- 
ably be an excellent particle for the checking of the calibration of 
cataphoresis cells, 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

1. No significant change with time (to 24 hours) in the catapho- 
retic velocity of certain mammalian red cells occurs when the cells 
are suspended in m/15 phosphate buffer at pH = 7.35, Neither suc- 
cessive washings nor standing effect a change. 

2. In m/15 phosphate buffer at pH 7.35 i 0.03 the following order 
of red cell velocity has been obtained. The numbers in parenthesis 
are n per second per volt per centimeter. 

Rabbit < Sloth, Pig < Opossum, Guinea pig < Man, Monkey < Mouse, Cat, 
(0.55) (0.97K0.98) (1.07) (I.ll) (1.31) (1.33) (1.40) (1.39) 

Rat < Dog 
(1.45) (1.65) 

The order, though not the absolute values, was the same in buffered 
isotonic dextrose. Human and rabbit cells showed similar differ- 
ences when both were studied simiiltaneously in the serum of either. 
Under these conditions, there is no apparent relationship between 
zoological Order and cataphoretic velocity. 

3. Cholesterol and quartz adsorb gelatin from dilute solution in the 
phosphate buffer. Red cells, on the other hand, even after 24 hours 
contact with gelatin solution, retain their previous velocity. 

4. Pregnant and non-pregnant white female humans have the same 
red cell cataphoretic velocity, (The cells were not agglutinated.) 

5. In a series of severe anemias no significant change in cataphoretic 
velocity was in general apparent, although marked changes in the 
morphology of the red cells were present. 

I am indebted to Professor L, Michaelis for much valuable advice 
received in connection with this investigation. 

Through the kindness and cooperation of Professors Hartman, 
Richter, Longcope and of Dr. M. Smith much of the material investi- 
gated was made accessible. 
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THE VISUAL ACXHTV OF THE HONEY BEE. 

Bv SELIG HECHT and ERNST WOLF.* 

(From the Lohorotory of Biophysics^ Columbia University, New Yorh.) 

(Accepted for publication, Match 26, 1929.) 

I. 

Nature of Work. 

1. The visual acuity of the human eye varies in a specific way with 
the illumination. At low intensities visual acuity is low; as the in- 
tensity increases, visual acuity increases with it, at first slowly, then 
more rapidly ; and finally at very high illuminations further increase in 
intensity produces no augmentation of acuity (UhthofI, 1890; Koenig, 
1897). 

This extraordinary dependence of visual acuity on illumination 
has been known for many years. However, it has remained without 
explanation until we recently suggested a theory to account for it 
(Hecht, 1927-28). The idea underlying this explanation is as follows. 
Visual acuity measures the resolving power of the retina. The resolv- 
ing power of a surface composed of discrete receiving elements 
varies inversely with the distance between the centers of the elements ; 
or more generally, it varies with the number of elements present in a 
emit area. The retina is such a surface since it is made up of discrete 
rods and cones. The variatiotrs in visual acmty with illumination 
would therefore suppose that the number of visual elements per unit 
area of retina varies with the intensity. But since the number of 
rods and cones in the retina is fixed anatomically one must suppose it 
to vary functionally. To accomplish this, it has been assumed that 
the thresholds of the retinal elements are not the same, but are dis- 
tributed in relation to the illumination in the usual manner of popula- 
tions. Consequently the number of elements functional in a given 
area varies with the illumination; and when expressed quantitatively, 

* Fellow, International Education Board. 
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tMs relation describes in detail the dependence of visual acuity on the 
intensity of illumination. 

This work on visual acuity is confined to the eye of man. Its 
theoretical implications are many (Hecht, 1927-28) and involve con- 
sideration of the problems of intensity perception and intensity dis- 
crimination; it may even concern the matter of color reception and 
hue discrimination. The ideas underlying it should therefore be 
tested in a variety of ways. If the explanation of the dependence of 
visual acuity on illumination wliich we have proposed is generally 
valid; in other words if the number of receptor elements functional 
in a sense organ does vary with the intensity of the stimulating 
agent, then visual acuity should vary with the illumination in other 
animals in a manner resembling that in man. 

There exist, however, no measurements of this nature with any 
other organisms. We have therefore studied the visual acuity of the 
arthropod eye, a sense organ which is built and is functional on a 
wholly different principle from the vertebrate eye (Exner, 1891). 

2. The problem of studying the vision of animals other than man 
is made difficult by the impossibility of verbal communication be- 
tween the animal and the experimenter. The best method of solving 
this difficulty up to the present has been by means of the conditioned 
reflex, used originally by Pavlov (1927) with mammals, and in a 
modified form by v. Frisch (1915) with bees. Though we have 
nothing but praise for this method and for many of the results achieved 
by it, we nevertheless tried to find a more direct one, which would 
involve no training of animals. 

We started with the common observation that most animals with 
eyes respond to a sudden movement in their visual field, and in terms 
of the following considerations converted it into a method of measur- 
ing visual acuity quantitatively. If the visual field of a sensitive 
animal is made up of a pattern of dark and illuminated bars of equal 
size, the animal will respond to a displacement of this field only when 
it can distinguish the components of the pattern. In case the animal 
cannot resolve the black and white bars, the field will appear uniformly 
illuminated and displacement of the pattern will elicit no response. 
If visual acuity varies with illumination, then the capacity to respond 
to these movements in the visual field will depend on the illumination 
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and on the size of the pattern. One could in this way determine the 
relation between the size of the bars in the pattern and the minimum 
illumination at which it causes a response in the animal. 

3. Our experiments were made with the honey bee because of its 
abundance and its genetic uniformity. It is sensitive to changes in 
its visual field, and responds by a reflex, sidewise movement of the 
head and thorax. If the bee is crawling, the response becomes evident 
by a sudden change in the (hrection of its progression, which is opposite 
in sign to the movement in its environment. 

We prepared a series of plates composed of equally wide opaque 
and translucent bars, each plate having a different size of bar. Our 
experiments then consisted in determining for each size of pattern the 
minimum illumination at which a bee will just respond to a movement 
of that pattern. The reciprocal of the visual angle subtended by 
each size of bar is then the visual acuity of the eye at the correspond' 
ing illumination. The results show that the visual acuity in the honey 
bee varies with the illumination in a way which is similar to the 
human eye. 


Apparatus and Procedure. 

1. The details of the apparatus which wcused in these experiments can be made 
out with the help of Fig. 1. A source of light (1000 watt, concentrated-filament, 
mazda lamp) in dark room B illuminates a plate of opal glass in the wall of an 
adjacent dark room A, in which the experiments are performed. The opal plate 
is immediately behind an accurately controlled diaphragm (Fig. 1) the opening of 
which determines the area of the plate which radiates light into dark room A. 
This light is reflected upward by a mirror, and impinges on a piece of opal glass 
25 X IS cm. in size. Immediately upon this opal glass plate rests a piece of trans- 
parent glass of the same size, with the experimental opaque and transparent bars on 
it. These two pieces of glass, — the opal plate and the pattern plate, — fit into 
the opening in a frame which is moved by an attached knob, and which slides freely 
in a pair of grooves in a larger frame. The movement of the frame with the two 
plates constitutes the moving xdsual pattern. • 

The bee is confined in a glass compartment 10 x 10 cm. and 3 cm. high, held 
about a centimeter above the pattern. The bottom of the compartment is the 
plate on which the bee crawls. It is an ordinary photographic plate with the 
halide completely removed but the gelatine left so as to serve as a foothold for the 
crawling bee. These plates are used because they are uniform; they may be re- 
moved very frequently and washed and dried. 
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The bee’s creeping compartment and the movable black and white stripes of the 
visual field are tilted at an angle of about 30° Because of the bee’s negative 
geotropism this tends to make the animal crawl upward in a straight line, so that 


3/de v/ew 



Top y/eh' 
of 
dee's 

comparf/7)e/>f; 
/noy/hp p/afe, 
on<f ^rarne 


/ 



y-y r-'\i 


P/aphrag/n 



Fig. 1. Diagrammatic representation of apparatus for measuring the visual 
acuity of bees. 


deviations from its linear progression due to the movement of the visual field are 
easily observable. A mir ror placed above the bee’s creeping compartment gives 
the observer a top view of the bee and of the visual field. 

We used thirteen sizes of stripes. The larger ones we made by putting opaque 
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black paper between two pieces o( glass. The finer ones were engraved on glass 
by I^Iax Levy and Company of Philadelphia, and have the opaque areas filled with 
black printer's ink. The visual acuities furnished by these plates depend on their 
distance from the eye of the bee. On several occasions we measured this distance. 
It varies slightly from plate to plate and from bee to bee. The average is 17.3 mm. 
representing the distance from the center of the creeping bee’s eye to the plate 
which has 5ie pattern on it. In Table I given the dimensions of the lines and 
spaces, the resulting visual angle, and the reciprocal of the visual angle representing 
the visual acuity. As in the case of ophthalmological practice a visual angle of 
1 minute corresponds to a visual acuity of unity. 

TABLE I. 

Designations and Properties of Pattern Plates Used in the Experiments. 


Distance of pattern from center of bee’s eye is 17.3 mm. 


Pesignatloo 

Width of b&r 

1 

Vhua\ ftnele subtendeii 
bar 1 

Visual acuity X 10* 


rtn. 1 

mi'n. 


A 

19.0 

2S02.O 

3.50 

B 

12.4 1 

2136.0 

4. 68 

C 

9.4 

1710.0 

. 5.85 

D 1 

6.3 


1 8.33 

E 1 

4.7 

912.0 

1 10.95 


3.2 

630.0 

15.87 

0 1 

1.27 

252.0 

1 39.68 

H 

0.847 

168.0 

1 59.52 

I I 

0.635 

126.0 

79.37 

j 1 

0.508 


99.21 

K 

0.423 

84.0 

1 119.0 

L 

0.363 

72.0 

138.9 

M 

0.318 

63.0 

158.7 


The illumination of the striped pattern is varied in two ways. The 1000 watt 
lamp in dark room B may be placed in one of three fixed positions. Position I is 
15 cm. from the opal plate In the wall between the two dark rooms; PosiUon II is 
50 cm.; Position HI is 170 cm. from the opal plate. We made six separate cali- 
brations of ten measurements each of the relative intensities emitted by the opal 
plate when illuminated by the lamp in each of the three positions. The relative 
intensities, putting Position I equal to 1 are^-Position II, 0.0862; Position HI, 
0.0140. The diaphragm controlling the area of the radiating opal plate gives a 
span of over 1:10. The smallest opening used is 2 cm. square; tiie largest, 8 cm. 
square. The diaphragm when used with the lamp in the three positions enables one 
to provide accurately and continuously an fllununation covering a range of over 
1 : 1000 . 
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The size of the opening in the diaphragm can be read to O.I mm. by an en- 
graved metal scale attached to one leaf in the diaphragm and a pointer wire at- 
tached to the other. We did not rely on the fact that the illumination on the 
striped pattern is proportional to the size of the radiating area in the diaphragm, 
but measured the actual brightness of the striped pattern when illuminated by 
eleven different areas of the diaphragm. The measured points, plotted as scale 
reading on the diaphragm against the 'logarithm of the resulting brightness, fall 
on a smooth cur\’-e. This we drew on a sufficiently large scale to use as a cali- 
bration curve. 

2. The procedure in making the experiments is as follows. Active worker bees 
from our oum colon}'' are taken from in front of the hive. They are lightly anes- 
thetised and the wings clipped. After recovery they are kept in -ndre cages, 
several to a cage, where they have access to plenty of honey. A number are then 
tested individually in the apparatus and from them are selected vigorous bees 
whose responses to the moving visual field are sharp. These are marked by 
differently colored spots of paint placed on the thorax or abdomen. They are 
kept warm, di}', and in the dark. 

To make a measurement, a visual acuity plate is put into the movable frame, 
the light is turned on for a given illumination, and a bee is placed in the creeping 
compartment. The animal at once begins to creep and continues actively all the 
time it is in the compartment. First it creeps upward on the floor of the cell. 
Then it tries to crawl up the sides. This usually results in its dropping to the 
bottom, where it again crawls upward. If it can successfully creep up the side it 
may continue upside down on the top; in which case it arrives at the bottom and 
crawls up again on the floor of the compartment. Very often it drops from the 
roof, and starts its journey on the floor again. The fact that the floor is the only 
illiuninated face of the compartment also helps to keep the bee creeping there. 
The result is that at very frequent intervals the animal creeps across the visual 
field. After it has moved about 2 cm. and its direction of progression is clear, 
the pattern plate is moved with a sharp but not too rapid motion. Depending on 
whether the bee responds or not, the intensity of the field is lowered or raised and 
the bee tested again. This is continued until the illumination is found at which 
the bee just responds to the movement. 

It is an extraordinary sight to watch the precision with which a bee changes its 
direction of creeping rmder these conditions. If the pattern is moved, say, to the 
left, the creeping bee swings sharply to the right through an angle which is easily 
45° and may be much more, and continues creeping in the new direction. During 
a single crawl of perhaps 10 cm. we have frequenti}' made a bee alter its direction, 
right and left by mo'ving the plate left and right, as many as four or five times in 
rapid succession. 

In this connection we have made on observation often enough to be quite certain 
of its realit}'. VTien the plate is moved slow!}', and the animal has established its 
new direction, if the plate is suddenly stopped the bee swings into a new direc- 
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tion as if the plate had suddenly been moved in the opposite direction. The ap- 
pearance is reminiscent of the common nystagmus of vertebrates. 

After the reading has been checked the bee is removed, placed in the cage in the 
dark, and another bee is tested in the same way. This is usuaily done with about 
ten bees. After all of them have been run through with one size of stripes, an- 
other piate is placed in the movable frame and the same bees tested on a different 
size of stripes. This procedure is continued at regular intervals during the 'day, 
in the course of which she or seven different sets of stripes are tested. By choosing 
the proper plates one can in this way cover very nearly the whole range of visual 
acuity with each bee. The next day, with a fresh batch of bees one can then 
investigate the whole range again, but with visual acuities in between those al- 
ready tested. We have found this better than to test each bee to all the plates in 
one day, because the animals seem to respond more vigorously and survive better 
it they are tested at intervals of about an hour. 

III. 

Experimental Results. 

1. The preliminary work for the experiments occupied over six 
months of almost daily effort before any of the measurements to be 
reported here were made. Bepnning with the fact that bees respond 
to a movement in their immediate environment, we tried to elicit 
this response under controlled conditions which would make measure- 
ments possible. For nearly three months all kinds of devices for 
producing a controllable movement to which the animal would give a 
fixed response were tried without success, until the tilted compart- 
ment with the moving stripes below it solved the problem. The 
angle of tilt is quite important and is a compromise between a steep 
angle which causes a pronounced geotropic creeping and a gentle 
slope which keeps the bees from rolling down the incline. The gela- 
tine covered creeping plate helps to increase the angle of tilt. The 
rest of the preliminary e.xperiments were concerned with designing and 
testing different types of apparatus and different means of producing 
the ■visual pattern, with the results already indicated. 

After all the conditions had been properly set, we began the final 
measurements early in June 1928. We made measurements with 91 
normal animals in 9 days. The data are given in Table II where 
every measurement with every animal is recorded. The logarithms 
of the intensities are given instead of the intensities themselves for 
reasons which will become evident in a moment. 
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2. The way in which in Table II the different individuals vary in 
the minimum intensity for a given visual acuity is significant. The 
range of variation is greatest at low visual acuities; it decreases as 
the visual acuity increases; and at the highest msual acuities, it again 
becomes larger. In Fig. 2 the same data are presented graphically. 
At once the reason for the curious distribution of the variation becomes 
clear. 

The relation between visual acuity and the logarithm of the illumi- 
nation is sigmoid, much as for the human eye. It follows that at 
low visual acuities a very small difference in visual acuity corresponds 
to a large difference in intensity; at the middle range, visual acuity is 
almost directly proportional to log I, the curve being quite steep; 
finally at high visual acuities a condition prevails similar to that at 
low acuities. At the two ends a very slight individual difference in 
the animal shows itself in a large difference in minimum illumination, 
whereas the reverse is true in the middle ranges. This is shown by 
the closeness with which the individual points at the lower end adhere 
to the curve drawn through the average values of the data. 

3. The shape of the curve in Fig. 2 indicates that the experiments 
cover the whole range of visual acuity of which the bee is capable. 
The maximum value lies between 0.016 and 0.017. This is below the 
visual acuity of the human eye at the lowest perceptible illuminations. 
Our maximum visual acuity is about 1.5; our minimum is about 0.03 
(Koenig, 1897; Hecht, 1927-28). Incredible as it may seem, the 
bee’s greatest capacity for the optical resolution of its environment 
is never better than ours is at our worst. 

The disparity in the visual acuity of our eyes and those of the bee 
is even greater than this and is brought out by considering the visual 
acuities at the same illuminations. The maximum visual acuity in 
both cases occurs at very nearly the same intensities of illununation 
and corresponds to a brightness of between SO and 100 millilamberts. 
Our maximum here is about 1.5; the bee’s maximum is 0.017. In 
other words we can resolve the environment about 100 times better 
than a bee can. That this low value is no laboratory product is borne 
out by the experiments of Baumgartner (1928) in which bees on the 
wing in the field were shown to have a similar, almost negligible, form 
discrimination. Baumgartner, using v. Frisch’s conditioned-reflex 
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method, found that in broad da3dight a bee can just recognize a 2 
cm. square at a distance of about 40 cm. This corresponds to a 
visual angle of a little less than 3°, and a visual acuity of about 0.006. 
This is even lower than our values, but still of the same order of 
magnitude. 

4. The intensity range over which the bee and the human eye func- 
tion in relation to visual acuity is such that for each the maximum 
msual acuity is about 50 times the minimum. In both cases the 
maximiun occurs at about the same intensity of illumination, 100 ml. 
The lowest visual acuity for the bee is 0.00035 and occurs at 0.020 
ml. At intensities below this the animals wander all over the creep- 
ing compartment and do not respond to the movements of even larger 
patterns than here recorded. This is an intensity range of about 3.5 
logarithmic units. The same span of visual acuity is spread by our 
eye over a range of over 7 logarithmic units of which 2.5 are controlled 
by the rods and 4.5 by the cones. Our eyes thus function over 
intensities 3.5 log units lower than those of the bee. 


IV. 

Anatomical Basis of Visual Acuity. 

1. In spite of these differences in magnitude and range between the 
visual acuity of the human eye and that of the bee’s eye, the relation 
between visual acuity and illumination is essentially the same in the 
two. The resolving power of the bee’s eye is low at low illuminations 
and increases with the logarithm of the illumination up to a maximum, 
in the same S-shaped way as the human eye. The same kind of 
theoretical treatment is therefore indicated. 

Differences in resolving power such as are found here mean differ- 
ences in the distances which separate the centers of the receiving ele- 
ments. The data, then, if interpreted naively would require that the 
ommatidia vary in their distance apart, assuming different positions 
depending on the intensity. This obviously cannot be true because 
the eye of the bee is a fixed organ and does not change either its shape 
or its size under illumination. The data must therefore be inter- 
preted in some other way, the requirement being to secure a functional 
separation of ommatidia which are structurally fixed. 
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To solve this problem it is supposed that the receptor elements in 
the ocular mosaic do not all possess the same threshold, hut that the 
threshold varies among the ommatidia as does any other characteristic 
in a population. TMs then works out so that at low illuminations 
only a few ommatidia are functional. Since these are distributed at 
random, they will be far apart and will give the same result function- 
ally as if there were no receiving structures between them. As the 
illumination increases, more and more ommatidia become functional; 
the distance between functional elements becomes smaller; and the 
resolving power becomes greater. This continues until an illumina- 
tion is reached which is above the threshold of the most insensitive 
ommatidium. All the elementstvill then be innctlonal, and no further 
increase in visual acuity can take place. 

It is apparent that such an explanation is in general agreement with 
the data, and could be formulated in strictly quantitative terms for 
comparison tvith the data. However, before this can be done in a 
significant manner it is necessary to examine more closely the nature 
of the data in their relation to the structure of the eye. 

2. In the experiments the animals were measured as they crawled 
in directions nearly parallel to the length of the stripes. The visual 
pattern is therefore registered across the long axis of the eye. Let us 
neglect for a moment the fact that since the plane of the pattern is 
roughly perpendicular to the long axis of the eye, the successive bars 
in the pattern will occupy a decreasingly smaller visual angle. At an 
illumination when all the elements are functional, the maximum visual 
acuity will then occur when a horizontal row of elements receives 
light, and an adjacent row receives no light, and so on. The size of 
the smallest perceptible pattern will correspond to the visual angle 
which separates the centers of two adjacent elements. 

If the elements were all the same angular size and were evenly dis- 
tributed on the surface of the eye, the maximum visual acuity would 
be perceptible all over the eye. But the elements in the bee’s eye are 
not uniform in angular dimension. Then the maximum visual acuity 
can obviously be perceptible only at that point on the eye where the 
population density of visual elements is at a maximum, and the result- 
ing angular separation a minimum. In the very nature of our meas- 
urements the visual acuity corresponding to any illumination is 
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always the maximum visual acuity at that intensity. Therefore at 
any illumination, no matter how many functional elements it repre- 
sents, the visual acuity, as given, is determined at that area on the eye 
where the population density of functional elements is greatest. This 
is a fundamental concept in understanding the data. Fortunately 
it may be tested experimentally. 

TABLE m. 


Subtended by Walls of Ommatidia in Longitudinal Section. 
Ommatidial density in different parts of eye. Data obtained graphically from 
Abb. 29 in Baumgartner (1928). 


Ommatidium No. 

Angle 

Ommatidia per unit angle 


degrea 


5 

2.22 

0.45 

10 

1.89 

0.53 

20 

1.56 

0.64 

30 

1.41 

0.71 

35 

1.33 

0.75 

40 

* 1.22 

0.81 

■ 45 

1.13 

0.89 

50 

1.02 

0.98 

55 

0.94 

1.07 

<50 

0.88 

1.13 

<55 

1 0.88 

1.13 

70 

0.92 

1.09 

80 

1.02 

0.98 

90 

1.10 

0.91 

100 

1.19 

0.84 

110 

1 1.32 

0.76 

120 

1.52 

0.66 

130 

1.97 

0.51 

140 1 

3.57 

0.28 


The measurements as plotted in Fig. 2 show that the maximum 
visual acuity of which the bee is capable at the highest illuminations 
is very nearly 0.017. This corresponds to a visual angle of 0.98 . 
Since at these illuminations all the ommatidia are functional, this 
experimentally determined, minimal, angular separation should 
correspond to the smallest vertical separation between adjacent 
ommatidia as determined anatomically. Baumgartner (1928) has 
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recently made a histological study of the bee’s eye, and has measured 
the angular separation of adjacent ommatidia in different sections of 
the eye. In vertical section the angular separation increases about 
four times from center to periphery, l^e smallest separation is 
near the middle, in the lower half of the eye and includes between 20 
and 25 elements in vertical section. Its value lies between 0.9° and 



Fie. 3. Morphological distribution of visual acuity in a longitudinal section of 
the bee's eye. Data taken from Abb. 29 in Baumgartner’s (1928) paper. The 
abscissas are the ommatidia in sequence beginning with the ventral ommatidium 
and going dorsally. The ordinates arc the reciprocals of the an^e made by the 
walls of the corresponding ommatidia. The ordinates are eqivalent to the relative 
number of ommatidia in a unit angle in different parts ol the eye. 

1.0°. This agreement between experimental and morpholo^cal find~ 
ings indicates that visual acuity is determined by the region of maxi^ 
mum population density. 

3. The evidence for this conclusion becomes even better when the 
morphological findings are examined in detail. Baumgartner meas- 
ured the angular separation of the two walls of each ommatidium in 
the longitudmal section of the eye. Table III contains the data, 
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taken graphically from Fig. 29 of Baumgartner’s paper, which describe 
his findings with 8 such sections. The data are plotted in Fig. 3. 
Here the abscissas are the ommatidia numbered in serial order be- 
ginning at the bottom of the eye; the ordinates are the reciprocals of 


TABLE IV. 

Relatio7i Between Visual Acuity and Illumination in Bees With the Central Area 

of the Eye Painted Out. 

Non-fimctional area is one-quarter of normal. Illumination in milliJamberts; 
visual acuities as in Table I. 


1 

Date 

1 

Animal No. 

Logarithm of illumination for visual, acuity 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

June 28, 1928 * 

1 

1.493 

T.948 

0.092 

0.165 

0.610 



2 

T.666 

1.942 

0.016 

0.127 

0.406 

1.222 


3 

1.558 

T.919 

T.960 

0.254 

0.345 

1.283 


4 


1.817 

1 .988 

0.195 




5 

1.613 

1.673 

1.983 

0.202 

0.693 



6 

1 1 .502 

1.900 

0.028 

0.242 

0.603 

1.128 


7 

T.S93 

1.984 

0.058 

0.213 

0.534 

1.065 


8 

1.423 

1.774 

1.959 

0.120 

0.438 

1.088 


9 

T.240 

1.793 

0.060 

0.240 

0.364 



10 

1.704 

i 0.006 

0.105 

0.192 

0.479 

1.339 


11 

T.602 

1.890 

0.040 

0.170 

0.450 

1.185 


12 

1 .550 

1.877 

0.024 

0.146 

0.201 

1.300 

June 29, 1928 

13 

1 

1.801 

0.010 

0.172 

0.359 

‘ 1.153 

14 


1.946 

0.038 

0.195 

0.550 

1.205 


15 


1 1.867 

0.030 

0.152 

0.503 



16 


1 1.990 

0.111 

0.215 

0.610 

1.121 


17 


i 1.921 

0.072 

0.159 

0.163 

1.236, 


18 


■ 1.928 

0.090 

0.195 




19 


! 1.817 

1.959 

0.133 

0.367 

1.321 


20 


! 1.885 

0.004 

0.150 

0.463 

1.191 


21 


1.863 

1.988 

0.127 

0.118 


Averages 

» 

1.540 

1.883 

0.029 

0.179 

0.435 

1.203 


the angular separation of adjacent ommatidia, and therefore represent 
the density of ommatidia distribution in vertical section. Attention 
is called particularly to the region of great ommatidia density in the 
lower half of the eye where occur the elements of smallest angular 
separation already referred to. The arrangement is not unlike the 
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concentration of the smallest retinal elements which form the fovea 
of mammals. 

What should happen if this region of lugh ommatidial density were 
rendered functionless? Clearly, the maximum visual acuity should 
be decreased, since it would have to be mediated by the region of the 
eye with a lower concentration of visual elements. Moreover the 
whole relation between ■\nsual acuity and illumination should become 
depressed, in that the visual acuity at any illumination should be 
lower than normal and dependent on the extent of the fovea which 
has been rendered nonfunctional. 


TABIE V. 

Comparison Setween Visual Acuity of Normal Secs and of Bees With Control Pari 
of Eye Painted Ou(. 


LosxritlLm ol Qlumis&tioa 

j Visual aonly X *0* 

Piloted 

Kormal 

Kormtl 

raiflttd 

I.S40 

20. (S 

15.9 

0.77 

T.883 

S8.3 

39.7 

0.68 

0.029 

87.2 

59.5 

0.6S 

0.179 

110.4 

79.4 

0.72 

0.435 

133 .9 

99.2 

0.74 

1.203 ' 

159.0 

119.0 

0.75 


We made experiments in which a spot of black paint was placed in 
the center of each eye. It is, of course, dUEcult to place such a patch 
of paint with very great accuracy, and to do it tmiformly from eye 
to eye. We tried to cover about a quarter of the area of the eye. 
In vertical section such a patch extends over about half the ommatidia 
and eliminates those elements falling between ommatidium No. 35 
and No. 100. With the fovea removed down to about ommatidium 
No. 35, the maximum density of elements is between 0.75 and 0.80, 
which corresponds to an angular separation of 1.3°. Since the mini- 
mum angular separation for the normal bee is very nearly 0.9°, the 
maximum visual acuity of the bees with the fovea painted out should 
be between three-quarters and two-thirds of normal at the highest 
illuminations. Moreover, since, as is apparent from Fig. 3, the omma- 
tidial density decreases in a roughly uniform manner from the center 
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to tte periphery, the visual acuities at any other illuminations should 
be correspondingly lower. 

We made two series of measurements in the usual way in which the 
relation was determined between visual acuity and illumination for 



0.0 /.o 2.0 


Log I millilamberts 

Fig. 4. Relation between visual acuity and illumination for bees with the 
central part of the eye painted out as shown in the figure. The points are in- 
dividual measurements. The broken curve is the normal relation taken from 
Fig. 2. The full curve is made from the normal curve by multiplying its ordinates 
by 0.75. 

bees with, a central spot of paint on each eye. One series contained 
12 animals; the other 9 animals. The results are given in Table IV 
in which the individual measurements are recorded as before. Table V 
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gives the average values of the intensities, the corresponding visual 
acuities for the painted bees, and for normal bees as taken from Fig. 2. 
The last column gives the ratios of the visual acuity of the painted 
eye to that of the normal eye at the same intensity. The ratio is 
obviously constant. 

The data are also presented in Fig. 4, in -which the two series are 
not treated separately. The broken curve in Fig. 4 is the normal 
curve taken from Fig. 2. The solid curve through the points is this 
same normal curve -with its ordinates multiplied by 0.75. This agree- 
ment -with c.vpectation is surprisingly good, and shows that -visual 
acuity determination in the bee’s eye is a regional function, and de- 
pends on the utilization of the part of the eye containing the densest 
population of active elements. 

It is significant that the region of densest ommatidia population is 
in the lower half of the eye, because the lower half of the eye is con- 
cerned -with our measurements. This is apparent from the relative 
positions of the eye and the pattern. However, we tested it experi- 
mentally as well by painting out the upper half of the eye. Such a 
procedure seems to have no effect on the general beha-vior of the bee 
nor on its -visual acuity. 

4. Our measurements of -visual acuity were so conducted that the 
pattern was registered on the long dimension of the eye. Consider 
an illumination when only a fraction, say one-ninth, of the visual 
elements are functional. Since the thresholds are distributed at 
random, any two functional elements are separated by two non-func- 
tional ones. Assuming for the moment that the mosme is imiform, 
the angular distance between the functional elements -will now be 
three times as great as in the fully functional eye. If the -visual 
pattern varied in many directions, the resulting -visual acuity would 
then be a third of its maximum value. But the present pattern is a 
-uni-directional one, and can be resolved only along the vertical axis of 
the eye. The -visual acuity corresponding to the present situation 
win then be determined by the projection on the long axis of the -visual 
angle between any two functional elements. Moreover the ocular 
' mosaic is not uniform. The -visual acuity -will then be determined- 
by the apparent vertical separation of functional ommatidia in the 
region of greatest density. 
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This region of maximum density is always small, as Fig. 3 shows, 
and will contain only a few functional elements for which this vertical 
separation corresponds to the maximum visual acuity at that illumi- 
nation. Undoubtedly a certain minimal number of such elements 
are required for the reception of the stimulus. Since the eye is very 


TABLE VI. 

Rdaiion Between Visual Acuity and Illumination for Animals With One-half the 

Eye Painted Out. 


Illumination in millilamberts; visual acuity as in Table I. 


T)ztt 

Animal No. 

Logarithm of illumination for visual acuity 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

June 23, 1928 

1 

T.384 

T.384 

T.734 

WBH 

0.444 



2 

1.578 

1.716 

0.071 

■Ssi 

0.679 

1.018 


3 

1.563 


0.032 

0.225 

0.518 

1.034 


4 

T.614 

1.675 

0.050 

0.213 

0.695 

1.178 


5 

T.314 

T.434 

1.778 

■ESI 

0.574 

1.310 


6 

T.S19 

1.660 

0.076 


0.580 

0.863 


7 

1.477 

T.549 

0.028 

0.282 

0.518 

1.072 


8 

1.463 

T.675 

1.930 

0.231 

0,667 



9 

1.661 

T.777 

0.001 

0.170 

0.664 

1.193 


10 

1.608 

1.675 

1.965 

0.050 

0.464 

1.201 


11 

1.402 

1.648 

1.939 




June 25, 1928 

12 

1.419 

1.608 

0.050 

0.208 

0.325 

1.018 


13 

1.470 

1.614 

1.817 

1.970 

0.438 

1.218 


14 

1.343 

1.777 

1.863 

0.138 

0.500 

1.172 


15 

1.545 

1.552 

1.969 

0.120 

0.708 

1.026 


16 

^.533 

1.638 

1.828 

0.220 

0.345 



17 

1.402 

1.722 

0.004 

0.246 

0.514 

1.153 


18 



1.963 


0.565 



19 

1.384 

1.648 

1.912 

0.110 

0.530 


Averages 

T.482 

1.637 

T.948 

0.165 

0.540 

1.112 


nearly symmetrical in its two halves, there will be a symmetrical 
distribution of these few critical elements on either side of the central 
vertical axis. If now one side of the eye were rendered functionless, 
this should at once reduce the number of densely grouped elements by 
half. To get the same number of functional elements as before in 
order to resolve the pattern, elements which are more widely separated 
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would have to be drawn on, and at once the visual acuity should be 
decreased. 

We made two series of experiments which test this; one with 11 bees 
and the other with 8 bees. In these we painted out appro.ximately 
half of each eye, the dividing line being along the vertical axis. The 
results are given in Tables VI and VII, the latter containing the ratios 
of the visual acuities here obtained with those found for the normal 
bee at the same illumination. The ratios arc seen to be nearly the 
same. This is brought out by Fig. 5 where the data are presented 
graphically. Through the experimental points there is drawn a con- 


TABtE vn. 


Comparison Between Visual Acuity of Normal Bees and of Bees With Anterior Half 
of Eyes Painted Out. 


I/igarUhzn of lUuzcdAAUoa 

1 Visual acuity X 10* | 

raiflted 

Normal 

Normal | 

Paiated 

mBtWM 

1 

17.8 

11.0 

0.62 


26.4 

15.9 

0.60 


70.9 

39.7 

0. S 6 

0.165 

108.6 

59.5 

0.55 

0. S 40 

140.1 

79.4 

0.57 

1.112 

157 .9 

99.2 

1 0.63 


tinuous curve whose ordinates are 0.62 of the values for the normal, 
unpainted eye. 

It is therefore apparent that the reduction of visual acuity as the 
result of painting out half the eye is of the kind which should occur if 
the resolution of the visual pattern is determined by the vertical 
separation of the functional ommatidia in the region of maximum 
density. 

We made several series of experiments in which the functional part 
of the eye was further reduced. As is to be expected, the resulting 
visual acuity function becomes more and more depressed. The data 
are not given, because they are of no quantitative significance, since 
the actual part of the eye which remains unpainted is not definable 
in any quantitative terms as it decreases in size. 

S. The conclusion to which we have just arrived, as well as the 
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facts whicii have led to it result in a minor paradox. In computing in 
Table I the visual angle corresponding to each of the pattern plates 
we considered the angle subtended by the two edges of a bar, one side 



Fig. 5. Relation between visual acuity and illumination for bees with the an- 
terior half of the eyes painted out. The points are individual measurements. 
The broken curve is the normal curve of Fig. 2. The full curve is constructed from 
the normal by multiplying its ordinates by 0.62. 

of the angle being the perpendicular from the center of the eye to the 
plate. The tangent of the visual angle is the width of the bar divided 
by the perpendicular distance of the eye from the plate. 

If the plane of the plate were parallel to the long axis of the eye this 
treatment would correctly give the visual angle subtended at any part 
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of the eye. But since the plate is practically perpendicular to the 
long axis of the eye the -visual angle subtended by a bar varies -with 
the part of the eye -which is concerned -with the resolution of the pat- 
tern. The paradox then is that -we have been comparing a -visual 
angle measured on the plate at the perpendicular from the eye -with 
an angular separation of ommatidia situated one-third of the way up 
the eye. 

The paradox largely disappears when it is remembered that the 
head of the bee as it creeps is not rigid. Even at rest the head is not 
kept perpendicular to the creeping plane; and when the animal creeps 
the position and angle of tilt of its head vary considerably. For a 
good part of the time during creeping the visual angles as given in 
Table I probably represent the real angles. This is borne out by the 
coincidence between the anatomical visual angle and the e-xperimental 
-visual angle at the highest illuminations. This can hardly be con- 
sidered fortuitous, especially when it is reinforced by the agreement 
of the experimental findings -with those calculated on the basis of 
painting out portions of the eye. We have therefore retained the 
■visual angles for the plates as given in Table I on the supposition that 
they are an appropriate designation of the resolving power of the eye 
at the intensities to which they apply 


V. 

Fisiiol Acuily and Number oj Elements. 

1. Ha-ving considered the anatomical and structural basis of -visual 
acuity in the bee’s eye, we may now apply this information to a closer 
analysis of the relation between -visual acuity and illumination as it 
concerns the number of elements functional, — an analysis postponed 
from the pre-vious section. Off hand it would seem that, since visual 
acuity is determined by the vertical distance between elements in the 
region of maximum ommatidial density, the curve in Fig. 2 represents 
the number of functional elements in the vertical axis of the fovea 
corresponding to any illumination. This would be true if the ocular 
mosaic were uniform. Since however, the angular separation between 
adjacent ommatidia is not constant, the precise way in which this 
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varies must be considered in the conversion of visual acuity into num- 
ber of ommatidia functional! 

In Fig. 6 we have plotted part of the lower half of the bee’s ,eye, 
ommatidium for ommatidium, beginning with ommatidium No. 25 
and ending with No. 70 which is just in the center of the eye. The 
linear distance is in terms of ommatidial angle as taken from Baum- 
gartner’s average curve given in Table III and in Fig. 3. This region 
covers a total angle of about 50° and therefore includes the whole 
range of visual angle encountered in the measurements. 

The ommatidia lying in the center of the foveal region, that is Nos. 
56 to 70, have practically the same visual angle, No, 56 has an angle of 
0.92°; those in between gradually decrease to No, 63 whose angle is 

O/nmaf/ctit/m /fumber 



V/sua/ — Decrees 


Fig. 6. Graphic representation of the method of finding the number of omma- 
tidia included in a given visual angle. The lower scale is a linear scale of visual 
angles. The upper scale gives the angle subtended by the individual ommatidia, 
beginning with No. 70 at zero angle. 

0.88° and then increase again to No. 70 which also has an angle of 0.92°. 
This variation of about 5 per cent may be neglected in view of the 
almost 100 per cent increase in visual angle shown by ommatidium 
No. 25. The significance of this middle region is that since it is the 
area of maximum population density the chance is greatest of its 
being the location of the most sensitive ommatidium. Therefore 
even at the lowest illumination, one functional element is most likely 
to be foimd here, and will continue to be here at aU intensities. It 
may therefore be taken as the reference point from which to measure 
the vertical angular separation on the eye corresponding to any visual 
angle. 

Which of the dozen or so elements in this practically uniform region 
of Tnayimiim density is the most sensitive one it is not possible to say. 
We have selected ommatidium No. 70, because the distance from it to 
any point on the lower half of the eye will always include the greatest 
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number of dements. It may be added that for the present purposes 
it matters only slightly whether we choose ommatidium No. 63 which 
is in the exact center of the fovea, or No. 70. The numerical result! 
which we are after differ only insignificantly in the two circumstances 
and the principle is the same. 

Below the diagram of the ommatidia in Kg. 6, we have drawn a 
simple linear scale of visual angle, beginning with zero at the uppei 
edge of ommatidium No. 70. Using these two scales, one can read ofl 
how many ouamatldia in the vertical projection on the upper scalf 

TAni^; viii. 


Relation Belmcen Visual Angle, the Number of Ommatidia Included in the Angle, 
and the Number of Ommatidia Functional per Unit Angle. 


Visual eofle 

Kurobet ol ommatida Included 

Number of ommatidia fuDcUonat 
in unit ongte 

Jetrett 



47.7 


1.00 

35.6 


1.25 

28,5 


1.49 

20.0 


2.01 

15.2 

16.84 

2.59 

10.5 

11 78 

3.70 

4 20 

4. 63 

P.37 

2.S0 

3.08 

14.14 

2.10 

2.30 

18.93 

i.ta 



1.40 

1.53 

28.46 

1.20 

1.31 

33.24 

1.05 

1.14 

38 20 


are included in a given visual angle on the lower scale. At the greatest 
visual angle of 47.7° there are included 43.SS ommatidia. This means 
that the angle fonned at the center of the eye by the lines from tbd 
two functional ommatidia nearest together includes 43.55 ommatidisi 
in its projection on the longitudinal meridian of the eye. It there' 
fore follows that only 1 out of 43.55 ommatidia is functional. This of 
course is only in projection on the vertical meridian, and does not 
mean the number of ommatidia which actually separate the two func' 
tional ommatidia in a direct line connecting them on the surface of 
the eye. This real value is naturally a whole number, and not a 
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Fig. 7. Comparison between visual acuity and number of omnaatidia functional in a given angular 
distance in their relation to the logarithm of the illumination. The relation between the number 
functional and log I is in the nature of an integral probability or distribution curve. 
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fractional one. The same procedure may be continued in order to 
determine the projected separation of the two functional ommatidia 
corresponding to any other visual angle. 

The use of Fig. 6 in determining ommatidial density along the eye 
is a graphic method. Actually we determined these values arithmeti- 
cally using exactly the same principle as described graphically. The 
values so secured are given in the second column of Table VIII. At 
a visual angle of 47.7°, there is functional 1 out of every 43.55 om- 
matidia. At a visual angle of 35.6° this will be 1 out of every 34.83 



Fig. 8. Distribution of thresholds of the ommatidia in the bee’s eye. The 
curve is the first differenrial of the number curve in Fig. 7, and is a differential 
probability or distribution curve. 

ommatidia; or 1.25 out of every 43.55 ommatidia, if one considers 
the largest visual angle as the unit inside of which all the other angles 
must fall. In the same way all the other angles are computed with 
the results given in Column 3 of Table VIII. 

We have thus made, in terms of the structure of the eye, a transfor- 
mation from visual acuity data to the corresponding number of ele- 
ments functional in a given distance on the vertical meridian of the 
eye. It is true that we do not have the real numbers but only the 
numbers in vertical projection. This is not without significance, as 
will be apparent presently. However, since the surface of the eye 
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is a hexagonal mosaic the real numbers are a simple geometric function 
of the numbers projected on the vertical meridian. The ratio of real 
distance to projected distance in such a mosaic is as Vs is to 1 ; so that 
any conclusions drawn for one holds for the other. 

2. In order to show how these values of the munber of functional 
elements are related to the visual acuity data from which they are 
derived, we have plotted both in Fig. 7. The upper curve is the visual 
acuity relation, the points being the averages from Table II. The 
lower curve is the number curve. So that the two might more readily 
be compared we have multiplied the ordinates of the number curve 
by 3.5; the ordinate imits are thus the same in the two cases, and the 
lowest points are identical in the two. It is apparent that the number 
curve is lower, and more S5nnmetrical than the visual acuity curve. 

The number curve in Fig. 7 resembles the usual integral distribu- 
tion curves of the statisticians, even as its first differential, the thresh- 
old curve, in Fig. 8 resembles the more commonly encountered differ- 
ential distribution curves. These are indeed what they should be 
according to our idea of the relation between illiunination, number 
of elements fimctional, and the resulting visual acuity. .Therefore 
we may make our hypothesis quantitatively specific by stating it as 
follows. Taking the structural relations of the ocular mosaic as 
given by Baiungartner (Table III), the data relating visual acuity and 
illtunination (Table II) may be described with complete fidelity by 
assuming a distribution of the thresholds of the various ommatidia 
corresponding to the population curve of Fig. 8. 

3. This distribution curve may be interpreted in two ways. So far 
we have tacitly assumed for the human eye and for the bee’s eye that 
a given threshold is a permanent characteristic of a given element. 
The curve in Fig. 8 then represents the distribution of this character- 
istic in the population of ocular elements. For the human eye we 
even suggested a possible photochemical basis for this distribution 
(Hecht, 1927-28). However, one may conceive this situation purely 
in terms of probability. Assume that the threshold of a given ele- 
ment is not fixed, but can vary over the whole range included in Fig. 
8. Then at any moment the probable distribution of elements over 
the entire threshold range is given by the curve in Fig. 8. This may 
therefore be used as the basis for visual acuity in precisely the same 
way as before. 
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We frankly incline toward the fixed threshold interpretation largely 
because it seems unlikely to us that a given cell can vary in its threshold 
from moment to moment over such a very large range of illuminations. 
However the matter may be tested experimentally by studying the 
dark adaptation of very small retinal areas in the human eye. If 
the increase in sensibility during dark adaptation for minute areas is 
as smooth and regular as for large areas then the threshold of a given 
element is most likely a permanent property. 

It is apparent that the computations, experiments, and reasoning 
in Section IV and in a good part of the present section could have been 
avoided if we had merely assumed that the ocular mosaic is uniform, 
or had been ignorant of its being otherwise. Then the direct visual 
acuity curve in Fig. 2 could have been assumed as the integral dis- 
tribution curve. Its first differential would have been considered as 
the frequency distribution of the thresholds which have to be assumed 
to account for the data. It is only because we wished to correlate 
structure and function that we performed the experiments in which 
various portions of the eye were painted out. The more extended 
analysis here presented then became necessary. 

4. There remain some minor aspects of the data to be considered. 
Studies on other arthropods have shown that the pigment in and 
between the ommatidia migrates, and that this migration is controlled 
by the illuimnation. The position of the pigment between the omma- 
tidia may affect the degree to which these are isolated from one 
another, and may thus influence visual acuity. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the magnitude of this factor because we know of no data for the 
bee’s eye. Bennitt’s (1924) work, however, would indicate that it 
may be comparatively negligible because, in the arthropods which he 
studied, the migration begins at quite low illuminations, and is com- 
plete over a very restricted increase in intensity. If the bee’s eye 
behaves in a similar manner, pigment migration would hardly enter 
to distort the relationship shown in Fig. 7. 

Another matter concerns the shape of the bee’s eye. Our measure- 
ments relate only to a uni-dimensional resolution on the eye. The 
frequency curves in Figs. 7 and 8 therefore concern the distribution 
of functional elements in one dimension only. It might then seem 
that, though useful as description, such curves cannot represent any- 
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thing basic in the constitution of the ocular mosaic. Since the ele- 
ments in the eye end in a surface, it might appear that a frequency 
distribution per unit area would be more fundamental than a distribu- 
tion per unit distance. The simplest method of converting a linear 
distribution into a surface distribution would be, in the case of a 
uniform mosaic, to consider the square of the linear distribution. 

There are however several reasons which render it probable that a 
linear frequency distribution is nearer reality than a surface one. The 
eye is about four times as long as it is wide. Furthermore the angular 
separation between adjacent ommatidia is more than three times as 
great in the horizontal meridian as in the vertical meridian. Both 
these facts would tend to make the bee’s eye an organ which functions 
essentially as a linear receptor. 

This is indeed true experimentally. Baumgartner found that bees 
in the field are very astigmatic, and resolve their environment verti- 
cally vnth much greater accuracy than horizontally. Our own ex- 
periments showed this independently. Our first tests were made with 
a long creeping compartment in which the bee crawled from one end 
to the other, and we tried to make it slow up or turn around by moving 
a set of stripes under it either in the direction in which the bee was 
creeping or in the opposite direction. We got no xeliable results this 
way. It was only when the apparatus was changed so that the bee 
crawled in a direction perpendicular to the movement that we secured 
significant results. The bee’s eye thus seems to be functionally and 
structurally an organ concerned with the resolution of the environ- 
ment mainly in one dimension. The data, and the statistical curves 
in Figs. 7 and 8, therefore very likely represent the real rather than 
an apparent distribution of elements in the ocular mosaic. 

SUMMARY. 

1. Bees respond by a characteristic reflex to a movement in their 
visual field. By confining the field to a series of parallel dark and 
luminous bars it is possible to determine the size of bar to which the 
bees respond under different conditions and in this way to measure 
the resolving power or visual acuity of the eye. The maximum visual 
acuity of the bee is lower than the lowest human visual acuity. Un- 
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dcr similar, maximal conditions the fineness of resolution of the human 
eye is about 100 times that of the bee. 

2. The eye of the bee is a mosaic composed of hexagonal pyramids 
of variable apical angle. The sixe of this angle determines the angular 
separation between adjacent ommatidia and therefore sets the struc- 
tural limits to the resolving power of the eye. It is found that the 
visual angle corresponding to the maximum visual acuity as found 
experimentally is identical with the structural angular separation of 
adjacent ommatidia in the region of maximum density of ommatidia 
population. When this region of maximum ommatidia population is 
rendered non-functional by being covered with an opaque paint, the 
maximum visual acuity then corresponds to the angular separation of 
those remaining ommatidia which now constitute the maximum 
density of population. 

3. The angular separation of adjacent ommatidia is much smaller 
in the vertical (dorso-ventral) axis than in the horizontal (anterio- 
posterior) axis. The experimentally found visual acuity varies 
correspondingly. From this and other experiments as well as from 
the shape of the eye itself, it is shown that the bee’s eye is essentially 
an instrument for uni-directional visual resolution, functional along 
the dorso-ventral axis. The resolution of the visual pattern is there- 
fore determined by the vertical angular separation of those ocular 
elements situated in the region of maximum density of ommatidia 
population. 

4. The visual acuity of the bee varies with the illumination in 
much the same way that it does for the human eye. It is low at low 
illuminations; as the intensity of illumination increases it increases 
at first slowly and then rapidly; and finally at high intensities it 
becomes constant. The resolving power of a structure like the bee's 
eye depends on the distance which separates the discrete receiving 
elements. The data then mean that at low illuminations the distance 
between receiving elements is large and that tins distance decreases 
as the illumination increases. Since such a moving system cannot be 
true anatomically it must be interpreted functionally. It is therefore 
proposed that the threshold of the various ommatidia are not the same 
but that they vary as any other characteristic of a population. .)-The 
visual acuity will then depend on the distance apart of those elements 
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whose thresholds are such that they are functional at the particular 
illumination under investigation. Taking due consideration of the 
angular separation of ommatidia it is possible to derive a distribution 
cur\'e for the thresholds of the ommatidia which resembles the usual 
probability curves, and which describes the data with complete 
fidelity. 
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Different concentrations of the same salt brought in contact with 
living tissue commonly show a p.d. which is known as the concentra- 
tion effect. Since it can exist only when the surface is permeable to 
ions' it is obviously important for the study of permeability provided 
we can distinguish between effects due to the living protoplasm and 
those due to cell walls or other non-living structures. This vie^vpoint 
occasioned the present investigation. It early became apparent that 
in order to interpret the results a picture of conditions in the cell must 
be worked out which has necessitated additional experimentation. 

Quantitative studies of concentration effects were first made by MacDonald,* 
experimenting on nerves but without distingubhing carefully between living and 
dead cells. The theoretical implications of such measurements were first pointed 
outbyLoeb and Beutner.* They investigated plant organs with a cuticulariaed 
wU wall which may have been largely responsible for the observed effects;* their 
experiments on muscle,® like those of Matsuo® on frog liver, gave very little con- 


* The authors desire to express their gratitude to the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, D. C., which generously provided for the beginning of these investiga- 
tions (1922-25). 

' Osterhout, W. J. V., /. Gen. Physiol., 1927-25, xi, 83. ; 

* MacDon^d, J. S., Proc. Roy. Soc, London, 1900, Irvii, 310; Thompson Yales 
Laboratory, Liverpool, 1902, iv, pt. 2. 

®Ix)eb, J., and Beutner, R., Biochem. Z., 1912, xli, 1; xliv, 303; 1913, li, 300. 
Cf. Beutner, R., Die Enlstehung elektrischer Strome in lebenden Geweben, Stutt- 
gart, 1920. 

* Beutner* states that the same results vrere obtained after the tissue was 
killed by chloroform. See also Fujita, A., Biochetn. Z., 1925, clviii, 11. 

® The results of Loeb and Beutner on the finger nail and the skin are probably 
due in large part to non-living elements. 

® Matsuo, T., Arch. ges. Physiol., 1923, cc, 132. 
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centration effect. Recent experiments by Jost’' have dealt ndth the concentra- 
tion effect in Nitella without separating the effect due to the protoplasm from that 
of the cell wall: but in the experiments of Brooks® the effect of the cell wall seems 
to have been avoided. 

Our experiments on Nitella have been carried on at various times from 1922 
onward. The range of concentrations studied was as a rule from 0.001 jt to 0.1 m. 
Above this plasmolysis and injury are apt to occur and in very dilute solutions 
there is danger of contamination. The experiments were arranged as in Fig. 1. 
The temperature averaged about 23°C. Details of technique are given in previ-, 
ous papers.® 

In all cases the results were recorded photographically and the measurements 
were made from these records. 








6 Single cell of Nitella ') 
3 Inches *■ 

Fig. 1, 


Fig. 1. Diagram to show the arrangement of 
the experiments. Flowing j’unctions or wads of 
cotton soaked in solutions are applied at A and C 
or the ends are allowed to dip into cups containing 
solutions. Cotton soaked in distilled water is in 
some cases applied for a short stretch between A 


and C but a space is left on each side of the cotton to prevent short-circuiting. 


It was first necessary to ascertain whether the observed concentra- 
tion effect is entirely due to the protoplasm or whether the cell wall also 
plays a part. 

In order to study the cell wall dead cells wete emptied of sap by cutting off one 
end and squeezing out their contents. They were then allowed to fill with tap 
water, and again squeezed out and allowed to fill with tap water. This was 
repeated several times. Their contents were then squeezed out and they were 
then filled with air and used at once. In this way it is believed that we may 
approximate the condition of the cell wall in the living cell where there is probably 
not much ionic exchange betn'een the cell wall and the protoplasm. 

The ends of the dead cell walls (filled with air) were allowed to dip into solutions 
(in which calomel electrodes were immersed) in such fashion that the solutions 
did not creep into the lumen (if this occurs it may cause variations in the magni- 
tude or even in the sign of the p.d,). On account of the high resistance themeas- 

^ Jost, L., Sitzuugsber. Heidelberger Akad. Wissensch., AM. B, 1927, Abhandl. 
13, Nov. 

® Brooks, S. C., and Gelfan, S., Protoplasma, 1928, v, 86. (This article was 
received after the completion of this paper.) 

® Osterhout, W. J. V., and Harris, E. S., J. Gen. Physiol., (a) 1927-28, xi, 673; 
(6) 1928-29, xii, 167. 
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P.D. ^geLinst QOlrrKCl 
Millivolts 



Fig, 2. Curves showing the concentration effect of KCl (each point is the aver- 
age of 10 to 130 determinations, the probable error of the mean being in general 
less than 10 per cent of the mean). Curve m, concentration effect of the proto- 
plasm alone (t.c., on the in basis); Curve nw, that of the cell wall and protoplasm 
combined (t.e., on the nw basis); Curve w, that of the cell wall alone. The poten- 
tial difference across the protoplasm when in contact with 0.01 u KCl is taken as 
zero for purposes of comparison .(thus if the curve shows 60 millivolts at 0.001 ii 
KCl it means that this is the potential difference between 0.001 u KCl and 0.01 u 
KCl). The actual value (called the AP value) across the protoplasm in contact 
with 0.01 u KCl is —2.9 millivolts (average of 60 ejqjeriments) . 

For Curve in the values are -4-56.7 and — 2S.4; for Curve nw -f-42.2 and —37.9; 
for Curves +16.8 and —10. 
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urements on the dead cell wall were made with a Compton electrometer (Cam- 
bridge Instrument Co.). 

Flowing contacts must be used with caution (especially when the solutions are 
dilute) on account of “streaming potential” (a good criterion of this is the p.d. 
observed when identical solutions are placed at the opposite ends, one flowing and 
the other not, and unless this gave approximately zero the experiment was rejected: 
in all cases these results were checked by the employment of cups instead of 
flowing contacts). 

Experiments of this kind on cell walls gave the results shown in 
Curve w (Fig. 2). It is therefore evident that the cell wall can give a 
concentration effect.*® 


,^VCCtron)ctep^ 



Cell wall 


-P- 

"cw 


‘Protoplasm 

Sap 


Fig. 3. Hypothetical diagram of conditions in the cell. The arrows show the 
direction in which the positive current tends to flow and their length the relative 
magnitude of the p.d. The vertical arrows represent the p.d. due to the proto- 
plasm and the resulting p.d. is labelled P; the broken arrows represent the e.m.f. 
due to the cell wall, and the resulting p.d. labefled CW, is opposed to P. These 
relations are more simply represented in Fig. 4. 


In order to have some picture of the conditions possibly existing in 
the cell we may perhaps employ the diagram in Fig. 3 (without by any 
means assuming that it is correct in all respects). The arrows show 
the direction in which the positive current tends to flow and their 
lengths the relative R.D. The vertical arrow at C represents the p.d. 

*® In Niiclla the cell wall is much less cuticularized than the epidermis of the 
plants used by Loeb and Beutner and it gives a much lower concentration effect. ^ 
It maj’’ be added that when cells are killed by being placed for 10 minutes in 
pure chlorofonn (not in an aqueous solution), removed, and placed in the apparatus 
they may give a higher concentration effect than the dead cell wall treated as 
described above. 
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across the protoplasm: this is opposed by the vertical arrow at A. 
The arrow at C is longer than that at A since the higher concentration 
is at C (this would be the case theoretically if the cation has the greater 
tendency to enter or the greater mobility in the protoplasm) which is 
in accord rvith all our measurements.®" The resultant E.D. due to the 
protoplasm is shown by the arrow labelled (i.c., the current tends to 
flow from C through the protoplasm and sap to A and thence through 
the cell wall to C). (We neglect for the present any short circuit 
through the protoplasm.) 

The relations are represented more simply in Fig. 4 where the re- 
sultant resistance of the protoplasm and sap is represented by Up and 
that of the cell wall by i?o. The P.D. in the protoplasm is represented 
by Epjt and Ep^. 


HlWAA/RjAAMAjl-i 

^a-T- 

Fro. 4. 


Fig. 4. As in Fig. 3 except that the resultant 
resistance of the protoplasm and sap is repre- 
sented by Rp (with one horizontal and two 
vertical components) and that of the cell wall 
by Ro (having only a horizontal component). 
The P.D. of the protoplasm is represented by 
Epj and Epc, that of the cell wall by Ea and £c. 


The relations in the cell wall may be inferred from the fact that 
when a strip of dead cell wall is used we find a positive current flowing 
through the electrometer from the dilute to the concentrated solution 
(which should be the case theoretically if the cation has a greater 
tendency to enter or a greater mobility than the anion). The p.d. 
is represented by arrows parallel to the surface (broken arrows) be- 
cause the applied solution quickly penetrates through the wall (in a 
few seconds") and then begins to diffuse along the wall, setting up the 
P.D. shown by the broken arrows in the figure: the resultant P.P. 
due to the cell wall is labelled CIF and is opposite to that labelled P- 
It is therefore evident that the concentration effect of the cell wall 

“ This is shown by the fact that substituting 0.01 M NaCl for O.Ol u KCl has 
practically no effect on the dead cell so that when such a change is made on the 
living cell we must regard the effect as due entirely to the protoplasm: die chief 
electrical disturbance due to such a change lasts only a few seconds during which 
time the solution must have penetrated through the wall to Uie protoplasm. 
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tends to increase the values due to the protoplasm. For example, 
in Fig. 4 (where the broken arrow at C is represented by Ec and that 
at A by jE^) we may write*- 

Obs. cone, effect = — Ep.) [- — E.) 

■PC PA' C 

Here Epc — Ep^ corresponds to the arrow labelled F in Fig. 3 and 
Ec — E^ to that labelled CW. Since Rp is smalP“ compared to Rq the 
effect of the cell wall is probably small. 

In order to eliminate the action of the cell wall and to ascertain the 
concentration effect due to the living protoplasm we may apply identi- 
cal solutions to A and C, and kill CF If, for example, we lead off at 
A and C with 0.01 m ElCl we eliminate the effect of the cell wall but 
this gives no p.d, until we kill C (which reduces the e.m.e. of the pro- 
toplasm at C approximately to zero**). We make a photographic 
record on which we measure the p.d. immediately after the death of C 
to find the potential difference across the protoplasm at A (we shall 
call this the AP value). 

In order to see what this means let us consider the factors which 
determine the p.d. We may assume that under normal conditions 
all the E.M.F. at A is balanced by corresponding e.m.f. at C so that if 
we lead off from A to C with the same solution the p.d. -will be zero. 
When we change the salt solution at A it seems probable that its 
penetration is so slow that in our very brief experiments we make no 
change in the protoplasm except at the outer surface of X. 

The electromotive force at the outer surface of X may be called 
^AX} the corresponding e.m.f. at C being Eex (the e.m.f. in the re- 
gion l 3 ’’ing between A and C, or outside these points, may be neglected 
for our present purpose). If the e.m.f. at the outer surface of A 

*^ It is assumed that the resistance of the electrometer is suiSciently high to 
preclude any error in measurement and this is the case even -when a grid leak is 
used to shunt the grid and filament (the resistance of the gridleak is20megohms). 

*® As shown in a former paper®“ killing C usually produces no immediate effect 
at A , which can be detected by our present methods. 

** The killing of C apparently produces no effect on the cell wall. There is, of 
course, some current flo\\'ing in the cell wall but the e.^eriments of Dr. Blmks in- 
dicate that this produces no polarization. 
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in contact with 0.01 m KCl be called Ejix ooikci other e.m.f. 

at A be designated as the total e.m.f. at A is £I.ixooikc) + 
E/iz- What we measure is probably a certain fraction of this which 
we will call so that the observed p.D. across the protoplasm at 
A is 


Observed r.D. = KCI + ~ "’^AXO.OI KCl + ’"^AZ 

(ThcE.M.r.inthe cell wall atX and C balances out since both spots are 
in contact with the same solution.’*) 


pvyvWvBjNAAAAVo 


ijwwv 




Fio. S. Hypothetical diagram o( electrical resistances 
in the protoplasm when C is killed. .Ko (with hori- 
zontal component only) represents the resistance oi the 
ceil wall and Rpjt (with one vertical and one horizontal 
component) that oi the protoplasm and sap. 


Fro. S. 


When we substituteO.OOl u KCl for 0.01 M KCl atzl andCwechange 
£.<xo.m KCl to -Eay 0.001 kci but in brief experiments we may assume 
that Ejiz will not change. If we subtract the observed p.d. across 
the protoplasm in contact with 0.01 m KCl from that across the 
protoplasm in contact with 0.001 M KCl we have 

Observed concentration effect “ 0 001 0 Ol KO 

The value of m depends on the resistance of the cell wall (Ro) 
between A and C and the resultant resistance of the protoplasm 
and sap in the dreuit after C is killed. If we represent the resistances 
as shown in Fig. 5 we are measuring the p.d. across i?o and the value 

This has been discussed in a previous paper’* (where n was used in place of tn). 

** This would not be true if we did not employ a flowing contact at C for sap 
would come out through the dead protoplasm and change the concentration in the 
wall, unless the applied solution were sap or 0.05 11 KCl or its equivalent. But the 
flowing contact appears to prevent any disturbance due to the coming out of sap 
as is shown in a former paper.®* Care must be taken to avoid any dis^turbances 
due to “flowing potential.” 
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of in Tsill therefore be m = Rq' {Rq + Rpjd^ Measurements^^ 
made by Dr. Blinks indicate that when C is killed and the solution at 
A is 0.001 M KCl (or a higher concentration), with the cell wall 
between A and C imbibed with tap water, the values of Ro and 
Rpx are such that m is between 0.8 and 1.0. 

In order to get some idea of the change in resistance due to killing 
C we apply 0.01 m NaCl to A and 0.01 m KCl to C (without killing^ 



Fig. 6. As in Fig. 5 but with both ends intact {Rp in 
place of RpA). 


or O- Since ^^cxo.oikcl = o.oi kcl tte observed effect (which 
will be called the chemical effect) may be regarded as 

Obs. chem. effect =» »^aX0.01 NaCl ~ "'^CAO.Ol KCI “ ^^AXO.Ol NaO ~ ”^AXom KCI 

where n = Rq (Rq + Rp) and Rp represents the resultant resistance 
of the protoplasm and sap in the circuit in the intact cell as indicated 
in Fig. 6. (The p.d. of the cell wall may be neglected since the cell 
wall alone gives no chemical effect.) 

If we now kill C and ascertain the chemical effect (in the same 
manner as for the concentration effect, f.e., by measuring the.<4P 
value at A of 0.01 m NaCl and then that of 0.01 m KCl) we shall 
have two measurements, i.e., in(RAx o.oi Naci — Rax o.oi kci) and 
’KRax 0.01 Naci — Rax o.oi ko)- From these measurements we find that 
the value of in -i- n is not far from 1 and direct measurements of 
resistance made by Dr. Blinks indicate that the value of n is not much 


We regard Rpa and Ro as resistances in parallel whose resultant resistance 

is equal to — which is measured by determining the resistance of the 

circuit through A and C after C has been killed. We then measure an equal length 
of cell wall blorni up with air (after the protoplasm has been squeezed out) to 
obtain Rq. From this we obtain Rpa- 
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below that of m. In other words we compare the values of m - 
and find that the difference between 

Rg + Rp^ Ro+Rf 

Rp (the resistance of the protoplasm and sap) and Rp^ (the same 
resistance after killing C) is not enough to have any great effect on 
the values of m and «: this is, of course, due to the very high value of 
J?o (according to the measurements of Dr, Blinks the resistance of the 
cell wall, imbibed with tap water, is considerably over 4 megohms 
per inch). 

These results are checked by applying 0.001 u KCl at A and the 
same saturated with chloroform at B (Fig. 7); at the same time we 


VJtOrt). 


Sm{]ie cell c[ Hitellft 


tinch. H>»ch Itfich 


Fig. 7. Diagram to show arrangement of experiments. 


tlcctt^neUf 

( Slngia cell 

H— llfjch-H I— linch— 4 

Fig. 8. Diagram to show arrangement of experiments. 

apply 0.01 M KCl at B' and the same saturated with chloroform at 
C (Fig. 7). We thus measure simultaneously the AP value of the 
two concentrations and by subtracting one from the other obtain 
the concentration effect. In this case we eliminate both the cell wall 
effect and errors due to the use of different cells but even so there 
may be considerable variation. The results agree with those pre- 
viously described. 

Still another method is to arrange the e,xperiments as in Fig. 8 
and to kill C with 0.01 M KCl saturated with chloroform. We apply 
0.01 H KCl at B and 0.001 M KCl at A. Measuring from A to B 
gives us the concentration effect of the protoplasm on the « basis 
together with the cell wall effect: we may call this the nw basis. We 
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may get the in basis by measuring from 5 to C and subsequently 
replacing the 0.01 m KCl at B and C with 0.001 m KCl We are thus 
able to measure a single cell on the w and on the nw basis and this 
may also be done for the chemical effect (n basis) to compare the 
values of m and n. Here too the results are similar to those already 
described. 

It may be added that when the cell wall is imbibed with 0.001 m 
KC l and we place 0.01 m KCl at C and 0.001 m KCl at A the results 



Fig. 9. Diagram to show the electrical leak when a capillary is inserted into 
Valonia, 

are practically the same as when the cell wall is imbibed with tap 
water. 

The matter may be approached from another standpoint, ix., 
by inserting a capillary. It has been shown in a former paper*® 
that when a capillary is inserted into Valonia (Fig, 9) we may have a 

Osterhout, W. J. V., Damon, E. B., and Jacques, A. G., J. Gen. Physiol., 
1927-28, xi, 193. The use of the capillary in Valonia was begun by one of us in 
the summer of 1923 (for the first reference to this see Osterhout, W. J. V., J. Gen. 
Physiol., 1924-25, vii, 561). In the summer of 1925 Taylor and Whitaker (Tay- 
lor, C. V., and Whitaker, D, M., Carnegie Institution Year Book, 1925-26, No. 
25, p. 248) introduced a raicrocicctrodc and recently Jost (Jost, L., Sitzungsber. 
Hcidclbcrger Akad. Wissensch., 1927, Abteilung 13, Nov.) has employed a capillary. 

The use of the capillary in Nitclla was begun by us in 1922 (cf. Osterhout, W. J. 
V., and Harris, E. S., J. Gen. Physiol, 1927-28, xi, 391). Previous to this Miss 
Nichols (Nichols, S. P., Bull. Torrey Bol. Club, 1925, lii, 351) introduced needles 
to observe the effect upon structure and upon streaming. Recently Taylor and 
Whitaker (Taylor, C. V., and IVliitakcr, D. M., Protoplasma, 1927, iii, 1) and 
Brooks and Gcifan® have employed a microclectrode. 
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leak at the point of insertion but if we wait for a seal to form this leak 
disappears and we then may get the true value of the p.d. across the 
protoplasm. In the case of Kilella it is not necessary to wait for a 
seal to form since the resistance of the cell wall imbibed with tap 
water is so high that the leak is not important. Hence we may 
approximate the true values by measuring as soon as the capillarj' is 
inserted. 

For this purpose the cell is placed on the paraflln block on the stage of a micro- 
scope and the capillars’ (filled with artificial sap) is held firmly in place near the end 
of the cell. Wc then seize rvitli forceps a strip of dead cell wall adhering to the 





,-l\ccXroroeter»^ ‘‘x 

L^I < '=■ 


Single cell of Nttella 


I^IG. 10. Diagram to show the arrangement of the experiment when a capillaij* 
(.1) is inserted in the cell. 


end of the living cell (tins strip is a part of the neighboring cell whose end has been 
cut away) and puU the living cell along until it impales itself on the capillar>’. One 
can then obscr\'c with the microscope whether the capillary* is projecting far enough 
into the vacuole to indicate tliat its point is not covered by a layer of protoplasm. 

An experiment was arranged as shown in Fig. 10. By means of a 
rotarj’ switch*® -sve recorded the circuit from the interior of the capil- 
lary yl to C (Fig. 11, Curve A, long dash): from the outside of the 
capillary where it pierced the cell wall, .S, to C (Curve B, medium 
dash) and from to C (Curve Z?, short dash). If such an experi- 
ment were performed on Valonia (Fig. 9) there would be a good 
deal of difference beUvecn A and B provided we had allowed the cell 
to form an electrical seal but in the case of N'ilella no such seal is 
formed as the cell is used immediately after the insertion of the cap- 
illary and in consequence there is little difference between A and B. 

*® This was described in a previous paper (Osterhout, W. J. V., and Harris, 
E. S., /. Gen. Physiol., 1927-28, xi, 391). 
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The values observed at -1 and B (Fig. 11) are a measure of the p.d. 
across the protoplasm at C (AF value) as would be the case if we 
killed with chloroform at B. (This AF value is negative but ap- 
pears positive on the record because curves yl and B record the inside 
of C instead of the outside.) The fact that A and B differ somewhat 
might be taken to indicate that the point of the capillar}’- has gone 
through the protoplasm into the vacuole. If it had merely indented 
the protoplasm, making a deep pocket, without actually piercing it we 
might expect A and B to be identical. 

The short dash, Curve D, records the p.d. of D against C (which 
is about 1 millivolt negative) ; the fact that there is so little diff'er- 


Fig. 11. Photographic record showing potential differ- 
ences. The e.vperiment is arranged as shown in Fig. 10 
with 0.05 jr KCI at B, D, and C. Before tlie capillarj’- is 
inserted there is only one cun’e (marked “No cap,”). As 
soon as tlie capillan' is inserted the record shows three 
cun’cs: Ciuve .1 records the potential difference between 
the capillary and C; Curve B that between B and C; and 
Cun’e D that between D and C. When 0.005 Ji KCI is 
substituted for 0.05 M KCI at C the curves rise together. 
The vertical marks represent 5-sccond interr’als. 


cnce between D and C indicates that injury has not spread from 
the point of entrance of the capillary to D (for when D is dead its 
apparent p.d. will be the same as that of the capillary). 

When 0.005 it KCI is substituted for 0.05 KCI at C both curves 
rise simultaneously (since C becomes more positive which makes both 
the capillar}' and B appear more negative) to a degree which indicates 
that C is not injured. The amount of this rise is the observed con- 
centration effect which is measured on the equivalent of the in basis 
from A to C and on the ird< basis from D to C. There is evidently 
no great difference between the two and this might be taken to indi- 
cate that the cell wall effect does not greatly alter the value due to the 
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protoplasm alone. For when we change from 0.05 to 0.005 M ICCl 
at C we presumably have a cell wall effect when we measure from 
D to C but not when we measure from yl to C or from B to C, yet the 
measurement (f.c., the amount of rise) is practically the same in all 
cases. 

Let us now consider certain other aspects of the experiments on 
Nitclla. It might be thought that killing C tends to alter the con- 
centration effect at A (as would be expected if A were injured). 
Hence e.xperiments were made on intact cells having unlike concen- 
trations at A and C (i.c., on the nw basis). The average measure- 
ments of 130 such cells (Fig. 2, Curve mv) do not agree closely 
with those made on the m basis (58 cells, Fig. 2, Curve «»), but this 
lack of agreement seems to have no theoretical significance. On the 
basis of Figs. 3 and 4 we might expect the values on the m basis to 
be approximately equal to those on the nw basis minus the cell wall 
effect. While tins may be approximately true for the value of 0.01 
vs. 0.1 u KCl it is just the reverse for the value of 0.01 vs. 0.001 M 
KCl. In view of this we are not inclined to attribute much quanti- 
tative significance to any of these figures.-' 

Experiments in which C was killed (with 0.01 it KCl plus chloro- 
form) and kept in contact with 0.01 it KCl while the solution in con- 
tact with A was varied (which may be called the mw basis, since it 
includes the effect of the cell wall) gave results much like those in 
Curve m, indicating that the cell wall effect does not greatly affect 
the results (f.e., curves on the m basis do not differ greatly from those 
on the mu) basis). 

The curves in Fig. 2 are concave to the axis of the abscissje. Some- 
what the same sort of curve was found by Beutner* in studying 
organic substances iituniscible with water,” although theoretical 
considerations (to be discussed a little later) lead us to expect in the 
ideal case the straight line labelled “theoretical” in Fig. 2, 

" We do not know to what extent the values are cut down by short circuits and 
eddy currents: for example, the current due to the broken arrow at C, Fig. 3, 
might travel in the cell wall only a short distance toward A before passing into 
the protoplasm. 

” Tius is discussed by MichaeVis, L., Hydrogen ion concentration, Baltimore, 
1926,200. 
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In addition to the results shown in Fig. 2 there are a few anomalous 
cases which should be mentioned. Under certain circumstances the 
cell may produce a high p.d. (up to 120 millivolts) even with identical 
solutions at A and C. It is not surprismg therefore that in certain 
kinds of material we find a concentration effect of 100 millivolts or 
more for a tenfold dilution (e.g., 0.001 m vs. 0.01 m KCl). Since the 
theoretical limit for a tenfold dilution is about 60 millivolts it is 
natural to assume that in these anomalous cases the extra p.d. comes 
from the deeper layers, F or TV. 

In view of such results as those of Michaelis and Fujita*^ on gelatin 
and of Amberson and Klein^* on dead frog skin, which show a change 
of sign of the concentration effect with alteration of pH value, it may 
be well to state that no such change is found in living cells of NHella 
if in the range studied (pH 5 to 9.5) the concentration of H+ is small 
in comparison to that of other cations. 

In view of the fact that organic substances immiscible with water 
containing organic acids show a concentration effect with KCl with 
the dilute solution positive while others containing alkalies show the 
dilute solution to be negative, it may be well to state that somewhat 
similar results may be obtained by means of a string soaked in acid or 
alkali, the result being easily accounted for as diffusion potential. 

Let us now consider the interpretation or our results. If we regard 
the P.D. as due primarily to diffusion potential we shall conclude 
that the mobility of K+ in the protoplasmic surface is greater than 
that of Cl". But if it is due to phase boundary potentials we may 

R 

employ the usual formula, putting R — q 4,3^3 p n — I 


P.D. = R'T log 



where Ccxh aud C^xi are the concentrations of the cations in X at the 
high and low concentrations respectively and Ccoh and Ccoi are the 
corresponding concentrations in the external solution. The sign is 
that of the dilute solution. 

** Michaelis, L., and Fujita, A., Biochem. Z., 1925, ckii, 245. 

Amberson, W. R., and Klein, H., J. Gen. Physio!., 1927-28, xi, 823. 
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If Ctri = C„i we have 

C 

r.». = E’riog^ 


In metallic electrodes (and in some cases in glass electrodes’*) this 
equation applies but it is a question to what extent this is true of 
protoplasm.’* 

In order to picture the relations involved it may be convenient to 
employ the treatment of Nemst, as discussed in a former paper,* 
where it is stated that if, for example, we apply equimolar solutions 
of RbCl and CsCl we may write 




where vlp, and the partition coefficients of Cs and Rb. 

The sign is that of the solution of Rb as shown by the electrometer. 
If we use two salts without a common ion, c.g., equimolar solutions 
of RbCl and CsBr, we may take .first the phase boundary potential 
at the spot in contact with RbCl: this is*’ 


P.D. 


R’T 

2 


log - 


the positive sign meaning that the positive current tends to flow from - 
3^ to X in the protoplasm.*^ The corresponding value for CsBr 
would be 


P.D. * 



This has been discussed in a Conner paper.* 

The true parfition coefficient of Rb is the partition coefficient (in this case the 
concentration at equilibrium in the protoplasmic layer X divided by the concen- 
tration in the external solution) it would have if it could enter unhindered by Cl, 
or in other words if Rb and Cl had the same “true” partition coeffident. ? 

2® For a discussion of this see*. 

** This is adopted as a convention. 
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Subtracting one from the other we have 



The sign is that of the solution of RbCl, as shown by the electrometer. 

We may calculate the concentration effect in similar fashion. If 
the ''true” partition coefBcient of the cation is Ad at the low concen- 
tration and Aci at the high concentration (the corresponding s3mibols 
for the anion being A^i and A^^) we may for purposes of illustration 
make the following substitutions in the last equation: Ad = vIri,, 
Ach = Atcss Aai = Aca, and Aa^ = A^i. We then have 



The sign is that of the dilute solution as shown by the electrometer. 
It is evident from this equation that in order to get a concentration 
effect there must be a difference between the “true” partition coeffi- 
cients of either the cations or of the anions at the two concentrations. 

It may be of interest to see how variation of “true” partition co- 
efficients will affect the sign of the dilute solution. If Ac and Ag, as 
weU as Ac Ag, increase as the concentration increases the tendency 
of the cations to pass into X will always be greater at the higher 
concentration so that the positive current will tend to flow from the 
lower concentration through the electrometer to the higher (dilute 
solution positive) and at the same time relatively more of the salt 
will enter at the higher concentration. This would correspond to 
those cases described by Wosnessensky^^ ia experiments on amyl 
alcohol (e.g., the concentration effect of LiCl) where the dilute solu- 
tion is positive.^® 

Wosnessensky, S., Z. physik. Chem., 1925, cxv, 405; cxvii, 457. Wosnessen- 
sky, S., and Astachow, K., Z. physik. Ckem., 1925, cxviii, 295; 1927, cxxviii, 362. 
V/osnessensky, S., Astachow, K., and Tschmutow, K., Z. physik. Chein., 1926, 
cxxi, 143. 

In comparing t\\’o salts it must be borne in mind that if one is taken up more 
than the other it does not necessarily mean that in the former case there are more 
ions in X since the dissociation constants in X may differ. In our discussion we 
shall assume that the dissociation constants are not very different. 
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But if Ac and Ac increase with concentration while A,, de- 

creases as the concentration increases the dilute solution will still be 
positive although relatively less salt will be taken up at the higher 
concentration and this may be true even if both Ac and A, decrease 
as the concentration increases. 

If on the other hand Ac ^ A^ decreases as the concentration in- 
creases the dilute solution will be negative even though A, increases 
as the concentration increases or though both Ac and A^ increase as 
the concentration increases (in the latter case the penetration of salt 
increases as the concentration increases). 

We therefore see that on this basis the sign of the dilute solution 
depends on the behavior olAc-r- A, and not on the relative amount of 
salt taken up. 

According to recent researches’" and theoretical discussions” little 
or no r.D. is to be expected with KCl at phase boundaries. On the 
other hand Micbaelis and others” find fairly high values for the P.D. 
of KCl with collodion membranes. This might lead to the suspicion 
that the results found with Nitella arc largely due to the cell wall but 
it is evident from what has been said that this is not the case. The 
concentration effect of the protoplasm is much greater than that of 
the cell wall and this difference is much mote striking in the case of 
the chemical effect. It should be noted that collodion membranes 
give the same sort of chemical effect with KCl and NaCl as does 
protoplasm. 

There are difficulties in regarding the p.d. as due to Donnan effect, 
since the cell caimot very well be in Donnan equilibrium with two 
different concentrations at the same time. We must assume that the 
indiffusible ion is positive in order to make the dilute solution positive. 
The numerical relations may be illustrated as follows; If we have 
inside an indiffusible anion R" = 21 and outside KCl = 10 we have 
(K+outsidt) (Ckoutsidc) = 100; inside the product of K+ (= 25) and 

C/. HoUeman, L. W. J., and Werro, J. P., Rec. irav. chim. Pays-Bas, 1928, 
ser. 4, xlvii, 105. 

Cf. Cremer, M., in Bethe, A., et al,, Handbuch der normalen und pathologi- 
schen Physiologic, Berlin 1928, vlil, 1034. 

” CJ. Michaelis, L., and others. Various articles in J. Gen. Physiol., 1925- 
29, i.t-xii. 
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Cl (=4) is also 100. If we now raise the outside concentration 
to 100 we have outside (K+) (Ch) = 10,000 and inside the product 
of E:+ (= 111.1) and Cl- (= 90.1) is also 10,000 (R- being 21 as before). 

In the former case the value of ^ is — and in the latter - We 

Cci 25 111.1 

then employ the usual formula 

C 

P.D. = R'T log 


(where is the concentration of cations outside and Q,- the concen- 
tration inside) which would give for the lower concentration p.d. 

= R'T log — and for the higher concentration p.d. = R'T log — 
^^10 “ “= 100 

so that the concentration effect would be 


P.D. 


/25 lll.A 
R'T log • jQQ j 


R'T log 2.25 


The dilute solution would be positive but the p.d. would be less than 
with a metallic electrode where the concentration effect would be R'T 
log 10 (which at 1S°C. would be 58 millivolts). Hence the assumption 
of a Donnan equilibrium as the explanation of the p.d. may not give 
values as high as occur in dilute solutions in the case of living cells 
(whose values approximate those found with metallic electrodes). 
In order to get values approaching those for metallic electrodes we 
should have to assume values for R- more than 10 times as great as 
those given above. 

It is evident that as the more dilute solution of KCl is positive 
with li\dng protoplasm K+ tends to enter and the value of Ac -i- Aa 
must increase with the concentration or else the mobility of K in the 
protoplasm must be greater than that of Cl". 

There is no direct proof that Cl" tends to penetrate^® in ionic form. 

Let us now consider the bearing of our results upon electrical con- 
ditions in the protoplasm. Adopting the hypotheses set forth in a 
former paper* that the protoplasm consists of layers with different 


It may reach the vacuole by passing through the non-aqueous layers of the 
protoplasm in the undissociated condition. 
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properties we might diagram the electrical conditions as shown in 
Fig. 12. The X and Y arrows marked A and C under “Net result" 
at the left have had their directions determined by considerations set 
forth in a former paper;’” and this is confirmed by the fact that when 
sap is applied to the outer surface of X (as at the right) the result 
shows that the X arrow (Xc) is longer than the Y arrow (Ft).’” This 
might be regarded as indicating that X gives a greater P.D. with sap 
than does Y in which case we might make the arrow at the external 
surface of X longer than that at the inner surface of Y, as is done 
in the figure: we should in that case be inclined to suppose that X 
gives a greater P.D. against 11'' than does Y and to make the arrows 
at the outer and inner surfaces of IF of corresponding length (as in 
the figure). The arrows at b, c, and d will be of the same length at 
A as at C no matter what the external solutions may be, since in 



Flo. 12. Hypothetical diagram to show the condition oi the protoplasm in con- 
tact with different concentrations of HCl. The direction oi the arrows indicates 
how the positive current tends to (low and their length the relative p.d. 

brief experiments such as we perform the arrow at a is the only one to 
change, except in case of injury. 

If the electrolyte in IF should happen to be mostly KCl the fact 
that with the protoplasm in contact with 0.001 ii KCl the arrow at a 
is shorter than that at 6 would mean that the concentration of KCl in 
IF was greater than 0.001 ii. But if the electromotive forces at 5 
and c are chiefly due to the diffusion potential, for example of an 
organic substance produced in the protoplasm, we cannot draw 
any conclusions regat^ng the concentration of inorganic salts in IF. 

If we suppose that X and Y are non-aqueons layers and that IF is 
aqueous we may surmise that each surface is the seat of electromotive 
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forces as shown in Fig. 12. When we apply 0.001 m ICCl at A and 
0.1 M KCl at C it is probable that under normal conditions the e.m.f. 
at A and C is equal and opposite except those at the outer surface 
which are represented in the diagram by arrows of unequal length. 
If we regard the observed effects as due to diffusion potentials we 
should say that the cations appear to have a greater mobility in X 
than the anions and consequently we should expect the arrows at the 
outer surface of X to be directed inward, as shown in Fig. 12. The 
magnitude of the e.m.f. would increase with the concentration, hence 
the outermost arrow should be longer at C than at A and the current 
should flow through the electrometer from ^ to C (as shown by the 
horizontal arrow in Fig. 12). This is in accord with the experimental ' 
results which show that the dilute solution is positive not only with 
KCl but with many other salts. To judge from the literature this is 
the usual condition®^ (but it does not seem to be the case with Valoma). 

It follows that if we lower the concentration of the solution at A 
we shorten the length of the arrow at a and if we could make it equal 
to that at h we should have a — b = 0 and we could then learn the 
value of c — d. Whether we can tell when such a state is reached must 
be decided by future investigation. 

The study of the concentration effect may be of value as throwing 
light on the nature of protoplasm. According to some authors a 
salt may give no concentration effect with certain substances im- 
miscible with water^® but with others®®’®® the dilute solution appears 
positive and with still others negative. If this be the case we may 
hope by such studies to gain some idea of the nature of the substance 
constituting the protoplasmic surface. 

SUMMARY. 

A method distinguishing between the concentration effect due to the 
cell wall and that due to the protoplasm is described: the importance 

®^ CJ. Hober, R., Physikalische Chemie der Zelle und der Gewebe, Leipsic, 6th 
edition, 1926. 

®® Cf. e.g. Beutner, R., Die Entstehung elektrischer Strbme in lebenden Gewe- 
ben, Stuttgart, 1920. 

®® Cf. Cremer, M., in Bethe, A., el ah, Handbuch der normalen und pathologi- 
ichen Physiologic, Berlin 1928, viii, 999. 
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of this lies in the fact that if the protoplasm shows a concentration 
effect one or both ions of the salt must tend to enter its outer surface. 

Studies on the concentration effect of KCI tvith living protoplasm 
of Nitella show that when p.D. is plotted as ordinates and the logarithm 
of concentration as abscissa the graph is not the straight line de- 
manded in the ideal case by theory but has less slope and is somewhat 
concave to the axis of the abscissa;. 

With a variety of salts the dilute solution is positive, which indi- 
cates that the cation has a greater mobility in the protoplasm than the 
anion or that the partition coefficient of the cation (A^) increases 
faster than that of the anion (A„) as the concentration increases. 
If the result depended on the partition coefficients we should say that 
when Ac -P A, increases with concentration the dilute solution is 
positive. When Ac -i- A ^ decreases as the concentration increases 
the dilute solution is negative. In either case the increase in concen- 
tration may be accompanied by an increase or by a decrease in the 
relative amount of salt taken up. Theoretically therefore there need 
be no relation between the sign of the dilute solution and the relative 
amount of salt taken up with increasing concentration. 

Hypothetical diagrams of the electrical conditions in the cell are 
given. 

If we define the chemical effect as the p.n. observed in leading off 
at two points with equivalent concentrations of different salts we may 
say that the chemical effect of the protoplasm is very much greater 
than that of the cell wall. 




CHEMICAL ANTAGONISM OF IONS. 

IV. Effect of Salt Mectuiies on Glycine Activity. 

By henry S. SIMMS. 

(From the DeparlmenI oj Animal Palhatagy oj The Rockejclkr InstUnte for Medical 
Research, Princeton, iV. /.) 

(Accepted for publication, April IS, 1929.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

The three previous papers of this series' demonstrated that Na"*- 
ions counteract the anomalous effect of Mg++ ions on the activity of 
oxalate di-ions (CjOr"); and also that Cl“ ions counteract the effect of 
SOi“ ions on oxalate di-ions. Furthermore, NaCl, KCl, or MgClj 
each affect gelatin activity in the same manner when only one of these 
salts is present. Each causes a Icmcring of the pH. However, the 
addition of a small amount of NaCl or KCl to a gelatin solution already 
containing another of the above salts causes a very marked me in 
pH (an effect opposite to that produced by one salt alone). This 
occurs up to 0.10 molar Na+ or K+‘ion concentration. Further addi~ 
thus cause a sharp hwerirtg of pH up to 0.15 nroJar Na"*' or X+ 
Beyond that there is little effect. 

The analogy of these observations to physiological antagonisms is 
obvious. In order to investigate the mechanism it is desirable to see 
if still simpler substances than gelatin behave in the same way. In 
the present paper it will be shown that NaCl, KCl, MgCl., and CaCL, 
singly and in mixtures, affect the activity of glycine (a simple arhino 
acid) in practically the same manner that they affect gelatin activity. 


RESULTS. 

The results obtained in these experiments are obvious from the 
accompanying figures. Fig. 1 shows the influence of salts on the pH 

' Simms, H. S., J. Gen, Physiol,, 1928, xii, 241, 259; 1929, xii, 511. 
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of a 0.0100 molar solution of glycine containing one-half equivalent 
of NaOH. NaCl alone or KCl alone lower the pH in the manner 
shovra. However, if we start with 0.00416 molar KCl and add increas- 
ing amounts of NaCl, we get first a rise in pH until 0.007 M NaCl 
is present. Then there is a sharp break and further additions 
lower the pH until 0.035 m NaCl is present. Further additions of 
NaCl increase the pH as shown. 



Fig. 1. Antagonistic effects of KCl -H NaCl mixtures compared with the effects 
of KCl or NaCl alone on the pH of glycine solutions (containing 0.5 equivalent of 
NaOH) . Note that both cations are monovalent. 

Fig. 2 shows that the same phenomena take place when NaCl is 
added to glycine solutions containing MgCh. The breaks come at 
0.015 molar and 0.085 molar NaCl concentration regardless of the 
amonnt of MgCh present. This is the same result that was observed 
with gelatin. 

Fig. 3 shows that CaClz -{- NaCl mixtures behave essentially the 
same as MgCh + NaCl mixtures and KCl -f NaCl mixtures. 

Fig. 4 shows the effect of adding CaClj to glycine solution containing 
MgCl:. The same sort of curve is produced as is found with the other 




94 , Q5 96 97 

pH 

Fig. 3. Effect of CaCU + NaCl mixtures on the pH of glycine solutions, com- 
pared vdth the effect of each salt alone. One divalent and one monovalent cation. 
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salt mixtures. In Fig. 4 it is noteworthy that after the first break the 
curve for the mixture of MgCb and CaCh becomes almost identical 
with that for MgCI® alone. After the second break it svnngs to the 
right and there is a third break near where it crosses the curve for 
CaClj alone. There appears to be a tendency toward the same 
phenomena in Figs. 1,2, and 3. 



Fig, 4. Effect of MgCl; + CaClj mixtures on the pH of glycine solutions. Both 
cations are divalent. 


In Fig. 5 the curves for the salt mixtures KCl + NaCI; MgCb 
+ NaCl; and CaCb + NaCl are plotted in another manner. The 
ordinates are the square root of the Na+ ion concentration (including 
the NaOH added to the mother solution). The abscissas are the' 
difference between the observed pH and that obtained with the same 
ionic strength with NaCl alone. In other words the curve for NaCl 
is taken as a standard, the deviations from which are plotted in Fig. 5. 

It vtU be observed that the first break of each curve (except 
the KCl + NaCl curve) comes at 0.015 m NaCl concentration regardless 
of the amount pf the other salt. 
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The second break for the MgClj curves is at 0.085 M NaCl and is a 
little lower for the CaClj curves. 

The K.C1 + NaCl curve has its breaks at about one-half the NaCl 
concentrations at which they occur with MgCb + NaCl, or CaCl. 
+ NaCl. W 

[■; The MgCb + CaCl. curve (of Fig. 4) was not plotted in the manner 
of Fig. S. However, the first break is at O.OOS M Ca++ and the second 



Fig. 5. Effect of NaCl in the presence of another salt, relative to the effect of 
NaCl alone. The breaks are independent of the amounts of the other salts. 

break is at 0.025 M Ca++. It was stated above that the breaks with 
MgClj -h NaClj were at 0.015 M and 0.085 M NaCl, respectively. 
These two sets of values do not agree. 

If, however, we convert the ion concentrations into “ionic strength” 
values we have the breaks with SlgCI. + NaCl coming at 0.0 IS pNaCI 
and 0.085 pNaCl, while with SlgCl- CaClj they come at 0.015 pCaCi 
and 0.075 pCaClj. Apparently theposition of the breaks is a function 

of the ionic strength of the added salt rather than of its concentration. 

These results with glycine cannot be e.xplained on the basis of 
colloidal phenomena. They tend to support the mechanism sugg«i^ 
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in the pre\dous paper of the series, namely, that cations, in mixtures 
selectively inactivate the two ionic species^ to degrees not propor- 
tional to the inactivation by one cation alone. 


ni. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 

0.02 molar glycine plus 0.500 equivalent of NaOH was made up in 
100 cc. amounts. These were used as mother solutions. For each 
observation 5.00 cc. of mother solution was placed in a 10 cc. volu- 
metric flask, together with desired amounts of salt solutions, and 
made up to 10 cc, 0.0100 molar with respect to glycine). The 
salts were added from stock solutions of three different ionic strengths 
(0.025 p, 0.25/1, and 2.50 /i). The pH of each solution was measured 
at 25°C. in a water-jacketed hydrogen electrode of the bubbling type. 

Solutions free from salt had a pH of 9.685. 

The data are given in Tables I to VIII, 

* The tv \’0 ionic species in the case of glycine in this pH range are, first the 
neutral (or CTitterion) form which predominates at neutral pH values; and second 
the anion form which predominates in alkaline solutions. The lowering of the pH 
on the addition of a single salt presumably “inactivates” the glycine anion more 
than the zwitterion. We do not measure the actual inactivation, but rather the 
ratio of inactivation of the two ionic species. It is reasonable to suppose that this 
ratio may be disturbed in a mixture of salts. 

(Summarj’’ on page 792.) 
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TABLE 1. 


Effect of NaCl on Na Glycinate. 
(/x = CnbO + 0.005.) 


Cn.CI 

p« 


pH 

CNaCl 

pH 

0 

9.635 

0.050 

9.567 

0.625 

9.460 

0.0025 

9.663 


9.551 

0.750 

9.448 

0.0050 

9.6i3 

0.125 

9.533 

1.000 

9.416 

0.0250 

9.SS7 


9.510 




TABLE II. 


E£cci of KCl on Na Glycinale. 
(m = Cko + 0.005.) 


CkcI 

pH 

CKO 

pH 


pB 

0 

9.6S3 


9.526 

0 250 

MSM 

0.0025 

9.558 


9 494 

0 500 


0.0030 

9.609 


9.457 


■■■ 

0.0125 

9 565 

0.125 

9.497 


■■ 


TABLE m. 


Efcct of Mgdz on Na Glycinate. 
{n = 3 CiigOi + 0.005.) 


^MbCI. 

pH 

CMeO. 

pH 

BSil 

pH 

0 

9.685 


9 553 

0 0250 

mMm 

0.00050 

9 638 


9.472 

0 0500 


0.00100 

9.621 


9 433 

0 100 

9.049 

0.002SO 

9.596 


9 376 




TABLE IV. 


Effect of CaCit on Na Glycinale. 
(m = 3 CcaO. + 0-005.) 


'•'C.Q, 

pH 

CcaCI, 

pH 


pH 

0 

9 6SS 


9 574 

0 0S3 

9.394 


9.658 


9. 521 

0 167 

9.352 


9 624 


9.472 




9.604 


9 433 
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TABLE V. 

Effect oj NaCl on a Glycine Solution Containing 0.0125 ii KCl. 


(pH without salt = 9.685.) 
(fi = Cnici + 0.0175.) 


%aa 

pH 

ApH 

^NaCl 

pH 

ApH 

0 

9.565 


0.050 

9.516 



9.609 


0.075 

9.577 

+0.031 


9.634 


0.125 

9.594 



9.601 


0.250 

9.611 



9.521 

-0.056 

0.500 

9.628 

0.155 


TABLE VI. 


Effect oj N a Cl on Glycine Solutions Containing M gCh. 
(pH without salt = 9.685.) 


<7NaCl 

pH 

ApH 

C’NaCI 

pH 

ApH 

A. 0 .00250 M MgCh plus various amounts of NaCl {n 

= CNaCl + 0.0125). 

0 

9.596 

-0.034 


9.484 


■SB 

9.616 

-0.003 

■SI 

9.516 



9.641 

+0.029 


9.550 



9.667 

+0.070 

■H 

9.563 


WSBm 

9.610 

+0.023 


9.582 



9.577 

9.546 


0.750 

9.604 

+0.157 

B. 0.0100 M MgCh plus various amounts of NaCl (/r 

= CNaCl + 0.035). 

0 

9.433 

-0.151 


9.440 

1 H 


9.489 

-0.093 


9.491 

i H 


9.530 

-0.048 

Wmm 

9.528 



9.547 

-0.025 


9.548 



9.575 

9.486 

+0.012 

-0.062 

0.750 

9.567 
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TABLE Vn. 

Effect of NaCl on Glycine Solutions Containing CaCh. 
Tvithout salt 9.685.) 

CNsO j I jj 1 j 


A. 0.0041611 CaCls plus various amounts of NaCl (fi = CnjO + 0-0175), 


0 



o.oso 

9.497 

-0.061 

0.0025 

9.621 

+0.017 


9.45S 

-O.OS8 

0 0050 

9.638 

+0.038 


9.500' 

-0.030 

0.0125 

9.651 


0.250 

9.518 


0.0250 

9.575 

-0.002 

0.500 

9.536 



B. 0.0167 M CaCli plus various amounts of NaCl (n ~ CnsCI + 0.050). 


0 

9.521 

-0.046 

0.050 

9.443 

-0.097 

0.0025 

9.535 

-0.030 


9.486 

-0 047 

0.0050 

9.546 

-0 017 

0.125 

9.504 

-0.018 

0,0125 

9.567 

+0.010 

0.250 

9,520 

+0.019 

0 0187 
0.0250 

9.511 

9.455 

-0.021 

-0.096 

0.500 

9.532 

+0.064 


TABLE Vm. 

Effect of CaClz on Na Glycinatc Solutions Containing 0.0025 ii MgCli. 
(pH without salt = 9.685.) 

(m = 3 Ccaa, + 0.0125.) 


<^CiCl. 

pH 


pH 

OcaCU 

pH 

0 

9.596 


9.476 

0.083 

9.447 

0.00083 

9,602 


9.418 


9.479 

0.00167 

9.624 


9.355 



0.00417 

9.639 

0.0417 

9.428 
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SUMMARY. 

The pH of a 0.01 molar solution of glycine, half neutralized with 
NaOH, is 9.685. Addition of only one of the salts NaCl, KCl, MgClo, 
or CaCh Mill lower the pH of the solution (at least up to 1 ju). 

If a given amount of KCl is added to a glycine solution, the sub- 
sequent addition of increasing amounts of NaCl will first raise the 
pH (up to 0.007 M NaCl). Further addition of NaCl (up to 0.035 
M NaCl) udll lower the pH, and further additions slightly raise the 
pH. 

The same t3q)e of curve is obtained by adding NaCl to glycine solu- 
tion containing MgCb or CaCls except that the first and second 
breaks occur at 0.015 m and 0.085 m NaCl, respectively. 

Addition of CaClj to a glycine solution containing MgCh gives the 
same phenomena with breaks at 0.005 m and 0.025 M CaCl; or at 
ionic strengths of 0.015 /iCaClo and 0.075 juCaCh. This indicates that 
the effect is a function of the ionic strength of the added salt. 

These effects are sharp and unmistakable. They are almost 
identical Mith the effects produced by the same salt mixtures on the 
pH of gelatin solutions. They are very suggestive of physiological 
antagonisms, and at the same time cannot be attributed to colloidal 
phenomena. 



THE EFFECT OF SUDDEN CHANGES OF TEMPERATURE ON 
PROTOPLASMIC STREAMING. 

'at S. F. COOK. 

(Fr<m the Division oj Physiology, University of California, Berkeley.) 
(Accepted for publication, March 25, 1929.) 


In the numerous studies which have been made concerning the effect 
of temperature on various cellular activities many interesting irregu- 
larities in the conduct of cells and tissues have been brought to light. 
An e.vample of such phenomena is the sudden cessation of protoplasmic 
streaming in NitcUa which occurs when the temperature is suddenly 
lowered. This response to temperature change has been discussed 
recently by Lambers (1, 2), who finds that in case of a sudden transi- 
tion from hot to cold there is a “shock" which causes the streaming to 
stop instantly. There is then a recovery but the rate of movement 
normal for a given temperature is not attained for 10 to 20 minutes. 

A similar inhibition is known to take place if the Nitetta cell is 
stimulated mechanically, and Fitting (3) has shown that a sudden 
increase of light intensity brings about the same effect. There are 
therefore at least three distinct types of stimuli which cause an instan- 
taneous inhibition of streaming in Nilella. A brief investigation of the 
inhibition due to change in temperature has been made and the 
results are here reported. 


The material used was Nitella clavala which had been secured from 
a pond in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, and had been kept in 
tanks. Single cells were cut out, placed in petri dishes and examined 
under the low power of the microscope. The rate of streaming was 
measured by means of a micrometer eye-piece and a stop watch. 
Individual determinations were made of the time ‘ 

particle to travel between two selected points in'tl: 
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Since the same objective and eye-piece were always used, the measure- 
ments on a large number of cells are comparable. The light source 
was a 40 watt Mazda bulb placed at a fixed distance from the micro- 
scope. This insured a constant illumination and a constant light 
intensity through the condenser. For lower temperatures the cells 
were immersed in mixtures of ice and water, the proportions of which 
were so regulated that by frequent stirring a constant temperature 
might be obtained. The higher temperatures were maintained by 
keeping the room at approximately the desired point and then using 
mixtures of warm and cool water. The error of this method was no 
greater than 0.1°, and since no intervals of less than 5° were investi- 
gated (usually the intervals were at least 10°) this error is without 
significance. In fact the indi\ddual variability of the cells is much 
greater than any error of the method. 

The results may be expressed as microns per second. But since 
most of the data are of a comparative nature there is no need of intro- 
ducing absolute units. All rates may be expressed as per cent of the 
normal rate, the latter being taken arbitrarily as the rate at any 
given temperature.* 

It may be noted in passing that the sensitivity of Nitella to mechan- 
ical disturbance, mentioned above, is very great. A small jar or 
blow, such as striking against any hard object, or a bending of the 
cell, win stop the streaming completely. Special care must therefore 
be exercised in handling the cells, particularly in transferring them 
from one dish to another. In these experiments the following pre- 
caution was always taken. Before a cell was immersed in water at a 
new temperature, it was transferred to a second container with water 
at the previous temperature. If this operation had no effect on the 
streaming, the cell was then placed at the new temperature. Further- 
more a special series of control experiments showed that with due 
care cells could be moved back and forth from one petri dish to another 
indefinitely without affecting the rate of streaming. 

* The extraordinary constancy of the rate of streaming in Nitella, at constant 
temperature, is worthy of note, hleasurement of 73 cells showed an average 
normal rate at 20° of 73.1 per second. The maximum deviation was 21.3 per 
cent and the average deviation was S per cent, or 3.65 fi per second. 
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m. 

li Nitclla cells aie carried Irom iO^C. to 35°C., there is no cessation 
of the streaming. There is of course a change of rate, from that 
characteristic of 20° to that of 35°. This change is very nearly instan- 
taneous. Usually 20 to 30 seconds elapse before the first record can 
be made, representing time unavoidably lost in manipulating the cell, 
getting it under the microscope, and focussing. During this half 
minute or less the new rate has become established. Probably the 
actual time consumed in bringing the streaming to the new speed is a 
matter of a few seconds. A similar situation obtains if a cell is 
allowed to remain at 1° for 30 minutes or more and is then brought 
to 20°. 

The result may be very different when the temperature is lowered 
abruptly. If the drop is from 35° to 20° the flow continues without 
interruption but at a slower rate, ws., that rate characteristic of 20°. 
The effect of such a fall in temperature is similar to that of a rise, since 
it causes an immediate change in rate; immediate in the sense that the 
rate becomes constant within 20 seconds. In fact a cell may he 
alternated between35°and20°indefinitely with no change e-rcept in the 
rate of streaming. Suppose, however, that we place the cell In 
water at 10° instead of 20°. In this case the streaming stops com- 
pletely and does not begin again for at least 2 minutes. This instan- 
taneous and complete cessation is a very different phenomenon from 
the mere change of speed observed between 35° and 20°. The differ- 
ence is also exemplified in the following e.xperiment. If a cell is 
taken from water at 35°, rapidly dipped into water at 10° and replaced 
at 35° the streaming likewise is seen to have completely stopped. 
The exposure to the temperature of 10° may not last longer than half 
a second. Yet the effect is observed. The stimulus, then, is clearly 
the sudden transition from the high to the low temperature and not a 
prolonged exposure at the low temperature. 

Another series of experiments extends the above results and demon- 
strates that the fall in temperature must exceed a certain definite 
number of degrees in order to produce the effect. In this case the 
initial temperature was 20°. The cells were dipped for approximately 
half a second in water at several lower temperatures and were returned 
to 20° for observation. The fall from 20° to 15° does not stop the 
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Streaming, nor does that from 20® to 10°. But passing from 20° to 
1° the streaming ceased in all cells observed. The transition, or 
critical point, for an initial temperature of 20° then lies between 1° 
and 10°. In an attempt to locate this critical point more exactly, 
two facts became evident. 

1. There is a decided variability among the ceUs with respect to 
the temperature at which they stop streaming. This is shown in 
Table I and Fig. 1. With an initial temperature of 20° a number of 
cells were exposed for less than a second to temperatures varying from 
3° to 7°. It was found that in all cells the streaming stopped at 3°, 
but at the other temperatures (4°, 5°, 7°) only part of the cells were so 
affected. Plotting per cent not affected against temperature we 
obtain Fig. 1. From these data it may be concluded that for a large 
number of Nitella cells there is a general range of temperature which 
causes a cessation of streaming. 


TABLE I. 


E£ed of Bringing Cells from 20° to Various Temperatures for 0.5 Second. 


Temp. 

No. cells 

No. cells unaffected 

Per cent ot cells 
unaffected 

10° 

20 

20 

100 

7° 

44 

36 

82 

5° 1 

59 

40 

77 

4° 

40 

14 

35 

3° 

20 

0 

0 
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DEGREES 

Fig. 1. This figure shows the relative number of cells in which the streaming is 
inhibited when the initial temperature is 20’’C. The ordinates are per cent of the 
total number in which there is no inhibition. The abscissae indicate the low 
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2. Nevertheless there exists for every single cell some quite definite 
critical temperature. In all the cases examined there was no single 
instance where a partial cessation occurred. The streaming cither 
continued in a normal manner or was inhibited completely. 

The data presented thus far permit one more conclusion to be 
drawn. The inhibition of streaming does not occur at one particular 
point on the temperature scale regardless of the original temperature, 
but is rather a function of the temperature gradient. It may be 
pointed out again that, regardless of the variability of individual 
cells, a drop from 35° to 10° causes 100 per cent inhibition whereas a 
drop from 20° to 10° causes no inhibition whatever. Were there any 
physical or chemical state inherent in the condition of the cell adjusted 
to 10° winch caused an inhibition of streaming, then that state would 
have to enst regardless of the previous temperature. But since the 
effect of e.xposure to 10° is 100 per cent difl'erent depending on the 
previous temperature we are forced to the conclusion that it is the 
sudden fall of temperature through at least a minimum number of 
degrees which gives rise to the observed effects. The temperature 
range with which it is possible to work is too limited to permit an 
e.xact quantitative determination of this minimum distance for all 
initial temperatures, but it may be stated that probably a fall of 15° 
to 20° is sufficient to stop streaming. 

Certain theoretical considerations are pertinent at this juncture. 
The immediate increase in the rate of streaming with sudden rise in 
temperature, and, within the prescribed limits, the corresponding 
decrease with fall of temperature, point to the acceleration and retarda- 
tion of a chemical reaction system. Since the streaming in these cells 
is considered to be governed by their metabolism it is entirely reason- 
able that these particular effects of temperature should be obtained. 
It is what might be expected of a chemical system. But the discon- 
tinuity introduced by the sudden cessation of streaming below the 
critical temperature cannot be explained Ion such a basis. It is very 
unlikely that a chemical reaction can be brought to a complete stop 
by a fall of 20°. This view is substantiated by the fact that there is no 
intergradation between moderate retardation and complete inhibition. 
We must therefore fall back on the supposition that the inhibition is a 
phenomenon which has no connection with the metabolism of the cell 
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and •which is connected "with the physical properties of the proto- 
plasmic system. 

rv. 

If cells are transferred from 20® to 1° and allowed to remain at 1° 
for varying periods before being returned to 20° there is a distinct 
influence of the exposure time on the recovery of the normal rate. 
This is illustrated in Figs. 2 to 5. Each figure represents data from 
several cells. The indi-vidual variability causes considerable disper- 
sion of the points, but if enough cells are studied it is found that the 
dispersion falls ■within definite limits, forming a band of points instead 
of a single curve. For practical purposes, however, a curve may be 
dra'wn along the midline of the band which -will represent an average 
of all the points. 



0 2 4- 6 8 10 IE 14- /6 


MINUTES 

Fig. 2. The course of recovery of streaming in 9 cells after 0.5 second exposure 
to l^C. The initial temperature was 20'’C. and the cells were replaced at this 
temperature for measurement. The ordinates denote per cent of the normal rate, 
the abscissae time in minutes. The dots represent single measurements, the 
drcles represent averages of at least three measurements. 
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Fio. 3. The course of recovery of 10 cells after 5 minutes exposure to 1°C. 
Initial temperature 20‘'C. Ordinates and abscissae as in Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 4. The course of recovery of 12 cells after 10 minutes exposure to l^C. 
. Initial temperature 20°C. Coordinates the same as Fig. 2. 
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Fig. S, The course of recovery of 6 cells after 20 minutes e.xposure to l^C. 
Initial temperature 20°C. Coordinates as in Fig. 2. 

It is evident from an inspection of these figures that after a short 
exposure (0-5 second in Fig. 2) to the low temperature there is at 
first a latent period during which there is no perceptible motion. 
After 1 to 2 minutes the streaming begins slowly, increases its rate 
rapidly, and soon returns to the normal. After a 5 minute exposure 
approximately the same course of recovery is observed, with the 
exception that the latent period is shorter, but after a 10 minute 
exposure the return to the normal is very rapid, with no latent period. 
If the exposure is of 20 minutes duration the resumption of the normal 
rate is immediate, and resembles the behavior of the cell when it is 
carried from 20° to 35°. In other words the longer the exposure to 
the low temperature the more rapid the recovery when the cell is 
replaced at the higher temperature. 

These results may be explained as follows. The same course of 
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recovery is followed at all temperatures; the rate varies with the 
temperature. There is at first a latent period prior to actual recovery. 
This lasts about a minute when the cell is at 20° and probably about 
S minutes at 1°. Evidence for this is the fact that the initial absence of 
motion at 20° continues much longer when the cell has been exposed to 
1° for 0.5 second (Fig. 2) than it does when tlie exposure period is 
5 minutes. In fact, judging by the curve in the latter case (Fig. 3) 
there can he scarcely any latent period at all. Thus the latent period 
has practically come to an end when the cell is replaced at 20°. On 
the other hand the remaining portions of the two curves are nearly 
identical, and nearly the same time is consumed for the streaming to 
return to the normal rate. 

If tile cell is removed from 1° at the end of 10 minutes the actual, 
rapid, recovery is in progress. This is demonstrated quite clearly by 
the fact that (Fig. S) after 20 minutes the resumption of the normal 
rate for 20° is immediate. Therefore we may say that after the 
streaming has been brought to a complete standstill by the sudden 
c-xposure to a temperature of 1° the recovery starts after a latent 
period, and follows an S-shaped course until it is complete. If the 
cell remains at 1° this sequence of events is carried out relatively 
slowly. If the cell at any time during the process is replaced at 20° 
the recovery proceeds at a more rapid rate than that prior to the 
moment of replacement. Hence recovery at 20° is apparently quicker 
the longer the exposure to the low temperature. 


V. 

The statement was made previously that the inhibition of streaming 
at low temperatures might have a physical explanation. The data on 
recovery afford two more lines of evidence concerning this point. 

1. Even though, at 1°, recovery is proceeding, a very careful' 
examination for over 30 minutes failed to detect any perceptible 
motion in the protoplasm. Recovery of the power to stream can 
thus take place while there is no actual streaming in progress. There- 
fore the two factors, the actual streaming, and the capacity for stream- 
ing, must be entirely separate and distinct. 

2. We may determine roughly the temperature coefficient of the 
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Fig. 6. The course of recovery of 5 cells after 0.5 second exposure to 1°C. 
The im'tial temperature was 35°C. and the measurements were made at 35'C. 
Coordinates as in Fig. 2. 



0 £0 40 60 

DEGREES 

Fig. 7. The relation between time for complete recovery and the temperature 
maintained during recovery made. In all cases there was an e.xposure of 0.5 
seconds to l^C. The ordinates represent the time necessary to recover and the 
absdssae the temperature. See text. 
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recovery process, using a Qw value. Fig. 6 shows the recovery from 
0.5 second exposure to 1° when the preceding temperature was 35°. 
The recovery is much more rapid than at 20° and its duration may be 
taken at approximately 5 minutes. From Fig. 2 the duration of 
recovery with 20° is about 8 minutes. That with 1° may be con- 
sidered 20 minutes, because it is at the end of this time that immediate 
resumption of streaming in 20° takes place. If we take the reciprocals 
of these times as representing the relative velocities and plot them 
against temperature we get Fig. 7. Using the Van't Hoff formula 



we find a Qio value of 1.51 between 1° and 20° and 1.45 between 20° 
and 35°. This coefficient is of the order usually expected of physical 
phenomena, and to this extent corroborates the idea already ad- 
vanced that the inhibition and recovery of streaming, as occasioned by 
a sudden fall of temperature, have a physical basis inherent in the 
structure of protoplasm. 


StrUHARY. 

A sudden fall of temperature of 15° to 20° causes a complete cessa- 
tion of the protoplasmic streaming in NiteUa. The recovery of the 
normal rate follows a definite course and the time of recovery is 
dependent on the temperature. Evidence is adduced to show that the 
inhibition of streaming is due to a physical phenomenon. 

The author wishes to extend his thanks to Professor A. R. Davis 
and Professor D. R. Hoagland for their kindness in supplying the 
Nitclla used in these experiments. 
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A GLASS ELECTRODE APPARATUS FOR MEASURING THE 

pH VALUES OF VERY SMALL VOLUAIES OF SOLUTION. 

Bv D. A. MacINNES AJiD MALCOLM DOLE. 

(From llic Laboralorics of The RocieftUer Fmlilulefor Medical Research.) 

(Accepted for publication, May 11, 1929.) 

In a recent article' the authors have described a new type of glass 
electrode, which is of convenient size, and at the same time of suffi- 
ciently low resistance.for accurate work. Such an electrode is shown 
diagrammatically on the right-hand side of Fig. 1. The lower end 
of glass tube A supports the glass diaphragm D which in our eiiperi- 
ments has been about 0.001 mm. thick. The tube A is partly filled 
with 0.1 N HCl into which is inserted the silver-silver chloride elec- 
trode B. Alore details concerning these electrodes are given in the 
article referred to above.* 

Since glass electrodes of this type with glass diaphragms 4 mm. 
or less in diameter can be used, they seemed admirably adapted to 
measurements involving very small amounts of material. The need 
for such measurements arises frequently, especially in biological 
investigations. The apparatus shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1 
was therefore designed to adapt the electrodes to this purpose. The 
vessel C holds a reference saturated calomel electrode. This electrode 
is connected, through a stopcock, with the reservoir R which contains 

' Maclnnes, D. A., and Dole, M., /. Ind. Eng. Chem. (Analytical Edition) , 1929, 
i, 57. This paper contains references to the previous work with glass electrodes, 
with the exception of a recent article by Mirsky and Anson (Mirsky, A. E., and 
Anson, M. L., J . Biol. Chem., 1929, bond, 581. 

'Through the kindness of Dr. Alexis Carrel we have tested the utility of these 
electrodes in connection with tissue culture work. The usual vessel for that work 
was provided with three outlet arms. One arm contained a tube through which 
the medium could be drawn to make contact with a saturated calomel electrode, 
and the other two arms held glass electrodes. One glass electrode was kept in 
the medium and the other in the immediate vicinity of the tissue studied. In 
this way it was possible to follow accurately the change of pH with time of the 
tissue and the medinm separately. 
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a supply of saturated KCI solution. Another branch of the tubing 
connects with the tip T. An additional branch tube F is closed by a 
piece of rubber tubing (a so-called “policeman”) on which a screw 
pinchcock is placed. The whole apparatus is mounted on adjustable 
screw clamps, as shown in Fig. 2, so that the glass electrode and the 
calomel electrode with its attachments can be independently raised 
and lowered. The clamp holding the glass electrode is insulated 
from the rest of the support with a piece of Bakelite. 

To make a pH determination the following steps are necessary. The rubber 
tube on F is compressed by the pinchcock. The stopcock below the reservoir 



Fig. 1. Diagram of apparatus 


R is then opened slightly and saturated KCI is run out on the tip T. With a 
piece of filter paper this solution is removed from the tip so that the solution lies 
in the capillary and flush with the surface. A drop of the solution whose pH is 
desired is then placed on the tip. By loosening the pinchcock on F slightly this 
drop is drawn into the capillary tube so that the liquid junction is lowered a 
few millimeters below the surface of the tip. The remainder of the drop is then 
removed with filter paper. This procedure has the effect of removing any KCI- 
bearing solution from the tip. Another drop of the solution under observation is 
then added, and the protecting tube B is put in place as sho^vn. The glass 
electrode is next lowered, by means of the screw adjustment, until the glass dia- 
phragm D comes in contact with the drop. An e.m.f. measurement may then 
be made with an electrometer and potentiometer. 

It is necessary to put a thin coating of paraffin on the tubing up to the edge of 
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the tip T to prevent the drop of solution from spreading. A similar coating around 
the lower edge of the glass electrode is also desirable for the same reason. The 
protecting tube H was added to the apparatus after finding that the potentials 
observed were unsteady and drifting due to evaporation from the edge of the drop. 
It is important to have a close fitting ground Joint at J so that rising air currents 
are prevented. 

Our measurements have been made in a constant temperature room, at 25°, 
with a “T 3 'pe K” Leeds and Northrop potentiometer, using a Compton electrom- 
eter, made In- the Cambridge Scientific Instrument Co., as a null instrument. 
Readings could be made to about 0.2 millivolt. Due to the relativel.v low resist- 
ances of the glass electrodes (about 10 megohms in our most recent measurements) 
little screening of the electrical system was found neccssar\-. For the same 
reason ordinary- care in insulation was ample. The connections from the potenti- 
ometer to the electrometer were made with lead-screened wire. 

The formula to be used in computing pH values from the measurements at 
25°C. with the apparatus as described is 

E + G + 0.1066 
“ 0.05915 

in which E is the measured potential, and G the potential (to be discussed below) 
which may be present in the glass. The constant 0.1066 can be obtained as 
follows. The potential of the system 

Hg 1 HgCI, sat’d KCl 1| 0.1 x HCl | glass j 0.1 x HCl, AgCl [ .\g (A) 

will be the same as the combination 

Hg I HgCI, sat’d KCl |1 0.1 x HCl ] IL - ID | 0.1 x HCl, AgCl [ Ag 
< B > < C > 

if the glass acts as a hydrogen electrode and is the source of no other potential. 
The potential of the cell B is,'”’ at 25°, 

E = 0.2458 — 0.0,5915 log an 

in which ajj is the activity of the In'drogcn ion in 0.1 x HCl. The cell C has the 
potential —0.3524.^ The total potential is therefore 

E = 0.2458 - 0.3524 - 0.05915 log an (D) 


^ Clark, M., The determination of hydrogen ions, Baltimore, 3rd edition, 
1928, p 672. 

' From the work of Scatchard, G., /. Am. C/icm. Soc., 1925, xlvii, 641, involving 
a slight intcr{3olation. 
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Now if we raise the hydrogen ion activity of the acid solution nearest the calomel 
electrode in the cell A to unity a potential will arise at the glass surface equal to 

E = +0.0S91S log an ^ (E) 

so that the new potential will be equal to the sum of D and E or 

= 0.2458 - 0.3524 = -0.1066 

which is the constant in the equation 

£ ^ - 0.0S91S log dfl = E. + 0.05915 pH 

or the potential of the cell A when the hydrogen ion activity between the glass 
and the saturated K.CI solution is imlty* 

The potential G in the glass may be determined by placing the glass electrode 
(with the solution and silver-silver chloride electrode) in a beaker containing 0.1 
K HCl and another silver-silver chloride electrode. In our more recent work 
we have used glass of a composition which gives membranes in which this po- 
tential is nearly zero. This and other information we have obtained concerning 
the relation of the composition of glass to its behavior when made into electrodes 
will be published elsewhere. 

A niunber of tests were made to see whether the apparatus as 
described would yield correct pH values. For this purpose four glass 
electrodes were used with a buffer solution of pH 7.76, as detenmned 
by the hydrogen electrode. The results are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I. 


Electrode 1 

1 

Date 

pH 

1 

Apr. 24 

• 7.84 • 

2 

«‘24 

7.74 

3 

« 24 

7.77 

3 

« 24 

1 7.75 

3 

« 25 

1 7.76 

4 

« 25 

1 7.76 

1 

« 25 

7.76 

1 

May 2 

1 7.74 


Except for Electrode 1 (which initially gave an error of 0.08 pH 
unit) the measurements are all within 0.02 unit (about 1.2 milH volts). 
Extensive tests (not made with this apparatus) have shown that 
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electrodes, made with the glass we have found most suitable, begin 
to deviate 0.02 pH imit from the correct values at pH 9.5 and show 
rapidly increasing deviations at higher pH values, if the solution 
measured is 0.1 N in sodium ion. The deviations begin at lower 
pH values if the sodium ion concentration is greater. In alkaline 
solutions the potentials may be dependent on the nature of the 
positive ions present and may vary with time. A more complete 
description of these tests will appear in another article. 

An opportunity for testing the usefulness of this apparatus arose 
in connection with the work of Dr. JMarian Irwin of this Institute. 
An important question to be investigated was whether the penetration 
of a basic dye changes the pH value of the vacuolar sap of living cells 
of Nitella. A few drops only of this sap can be conveniently obtained 
at one time. The question could not be settled by means of the 
hydrogen electrode since it is “poisoned” by the sap, and by the dye, 
brilliant cresyl blue, which was used. Such poisonings, which are, 
in many cases at least, due to irreversible oxidation-reduction po- 
tentials, do not appear to have any effect on the glass electrode.® 
Furthermore, the use of hydrogen gas would affect the concentration 
of CO 2 on which the pH value partly depends. The use of indicators 
with these dye solutions is obviously impossible. By employing the 
apparatus described above on samples of the sap prepared by Dr. 
Irwin it was shown that the entrance of the dye raises its pH value 
considerably. The results of these experiments will be fully described 
elsewhere. 

® So far as we have been able to test the glass electrodes they seem, up at least 
to pH 9, in dilute salt solutions, to react only to changes in hydrogen ion 
activity. For instance, the paper referred to (^) gives data on the electrometric 
titration of sulfuric acid in the presence of potassium permanganate. The poten- 
tials followed the course to be expected from the change of hydrogen ion activity 
and were uninfluenced by the strong o.xidation potential of the permanganate. 
On the other hand, the glass electrodes showed no change in potential when 
ferrous sulfate was titrated with potassium dichromate in the presence of an ex- 
cess of sulfuric acid. In this case the hydrogen ion concentration remained 
substantially constant during the titration although there was a change in 
an oxidation-reduction potential of roughly 0.3 volt. We have other evidence, 
bearing on this matter, which cannot be conveniently siunmarized and will be 
published later. 
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SUMMARY. 

A glass electrode apparatus is described with which pH measure- 
ments can be made with as small volumes as 2 drops (about 0.14 cc.) 
of solution. 

Using this apparatus the change of pH of the vacuolar sap of 
Nilclla, due to the penetration of brilliant eresyl blue, has been 
readily followed. The sap and the dye have been found to poison 
the usual type of hydrogen electrode. 




THE VALIDITy OF THE GLASS ELECTRODE IN AMMONIUM 
CHLORIDE BUFFERS. 

Ev SAMUEL E. HILL.* 

(From the Physiological Laboratory^ Princeton University, Princeton.) 

(Accepted for pubtication, March 2S, 1929.) 

In the course of experiments on the cytolysis of luminous bacteria it 
became necessary to know accurately the pH values of O.S M solu- 
tions of ammonium salts from about pH S.O to pH 9.6. Partly 
because of the high salt concentration colorimetric methods were 
insufficiently accurate, especially on the alkaline side. On account of 
the oxidation of quinhydrone in alkaline solutions the quinhydrone 
electrode could not be applied to more than one-half of the range of 
values desired. The statements in the literature as to the action of 
ammonia as a hydrogen electrode poison are conflicting,’ and also the 
hydrogen electrode is too slow to be used conveniently when the 
number of determinations may exceed 100 in a single experiment. 
The glass electrode seemed to offer the best solution to the prob- 
lem, being free of salt errors and of all other errors due to changes 
in the solution as a result of the examination itself. It is said to be 
accurate to 0.01 pH.’ The statements as to the accuracy of the glass 
electrode in alkaline solutions vary. Brown’ reports good agreement 
with the formula E = 0.0S8 log (Cj/C,) from pH 4.0 to pH 10.0. 
Hughes’ reports approximate agreement with the hydrogen electrode 
below pH 11.0 and in another paper* states that the electrode values 
were unaffected by large changes in sodium ion concentration below 
pH 9.0. Since the writer has occasion to use ammonium solutions 
above pH 9.0 both in presence and absence of sodium chloride, the 

* Fellow in Zoology of N adonal Research Council. 

’ C/. Clark, Thedetenninationofhydrogenions, 3rd ed.,1928,p. 439. 

’ Kerridge, P. M. T., /. 5cf. Ins., 1926, iii, 404. 

’ Brown, W. E. L.,/ . Set. Ins., 1924, ii, 12. 

* Hughes, V/.S.,J.Am. Chem. Soc., 1922, riiv. 2860. 

* Hughes, W. S.,J. Am. Chem. Soe., Feb., 1928, p. 491. 
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experiments described herein were made to determine the validity of 
the glass electrode in the class of solutions employed. Since others 
also, may be interested in the use of fairly accurately determined 
ammonium buffers of relatively high concentration, these experiments 
are recorded here. 

In the dry air of the "winter laboratory sulfur was found an excellent 
insulating material and no trouble was e.xperienced from leakage. The 



Fig. 1. Glass electrode vessel, K = Saturated KCl. P = Paraffine oil. 
A" = Unknown solution, 

form of electrode used is a combination of those of Hughes^ and 
Kerridge,® a modification suggested by Anson and ]\Iirsky,^ and 
further slightly modified by the writer. In the form finally adopted, 
illustrated in Fig. 1, the delicate glass membrane is protected from the 
breakage which is ine\fitable when solutions are pipetted in and out of 
the cup as suggested by Kerridge,® and is to be preferred when 15 or 
20 cc. of solution is available for the test. A saturated calomel 

® Kerridge, P. M. T., Biochcm. J., 1925, xi.v, 611. 

" Anson, 3M. L., and Alirsky, A. E., Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med., 1928, 
346. 
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electrode is made in the lower part of the glass electrode vessel and the 
saturated KCl in contact with the glass membrane is standardized 
daily against u/20 KH phthalate. Alt calculations are made from 
its pH of 3.97 by the formula 

pH, = 3.97 ± nt 20% 

0.0581 


where E, = p.d. of KH phthalate, 

Ex — p.d. of unknown. 

A Lindeman electrometer is used as the null instrument. 

In the first experiment, 0.5 M ammonium chloride plus 0.5 M 
ammonia was diluted with successive equal portions of 0.5 M am- 


TABLE I. 

AelMly Coefficients oj Sctcral Concentrations of Ammonium Chloride, 
fxi is the empirical value,/ ^ that calculated from Bjerrum’s fonnula. 


tNH.CIl 1 

INHi] 

pH 


7.. 

0.01 

0 00207 

8.65 

0.8335 

0.8532 

0.1 

0 0207 

8.70 

0.7437 

0.7101 

0.25 

0.05075 

8.73 

0.6S04 

0.6286 

0.5 

0.1015 

j 8.75 

0.6502 

1 0.5564 


monium chloride until the concentration of ammonia approached 
0.001 M. A similar series was prepared in which 0.5 M ammonium 
chloride plus 0.5 it sodium chloride plus 0.5 it ammonia was diluted 
with 0.5 It ammonium chloride plus 0.5 it sodium chloride. The pH 
values of these solutions were taken and plotted against the logarithm 
of the concentration of ammonia (Fig. 2). For the ammonia plus 
ammonium chloride series these values fall on a straight line within 
the experimental error of the electrode, shovdng that there is no 
error due to any change in the electrode at the higher concentrations of 
hydro.xyl ions. For the ammonia plus ammonium chloride plus 
sodium chloride series the values fall on the same straight line until 
about pH 8.6, the deviation from this point increasing until there is an 
error of —0.07 pH at pH 9.4. Considering the experimental error of 
the method (0.01 pH), corrections are unnecessary below pH 8.6 in the 
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pH 



Fig. 2. 0 = pH of indicated concentration of ammonia in presence of 0.5 M 


ammonium chloride. A = pH of indicated concentration of ammonia in presence 
of 0.5 Ji ammonium chloride plus 0.5 m sodium chloride. 
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series containing sodium chloride and unnecessary at any value as far 
as determined in the absence of sodiiun ions (and perhaps the ions of 
the other alkali metals). For ammonium chloride solutions in 
presence of 0.5 m sodium chloride the corrections given in Table 11 
are suggested. 

In the physiological study in question, the relation of concentration 
of ammonia to concentration of hydrogen ions is of considerable 
importance and can be calculated readily if the activity coefficients of 
the ammonium salts are known. The formulae for calculating these 
values accurately are of such an involved nature as to be useless for 


TABLE n. 

Apparent pB of Ammonium Chloride Buffers OS u With Respect to Ammonium 
Chloride in Presence of OS u Sodium Chloride, With Corrections. 


pH 

Correction 

8.6 

+ .01 

8.8 

+ .02 

9.0 

+ .03 

9.2 

+ .04 

9.4 

+ .07 


the average worker in the biological laboratory.* The activity 
coefficient may be determined empirically from the pH values and 
the concentrations of ammonia and ammonium chloride. Choosing 
for an example the sample containing 5.8 X 10"* mols ammonia per 
liter, pH 8.51, which happens to give the average value for the series, 
and applying the buffer equation; 


[OHi = 


/.[NHJ 




1.8 X 10~‘ X 5.8 X 10-= 
3.24 X 10-» X 0.5 


= 0.M44 


The empirical values were determined for several concentrations of 
ammonium chloride and these are compared in Table I with the 


* C/. Lewis, G. N., and Randall, M., J, Am. Chern. Soc., 1921, xUii, 1112. 
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calculated values from the simplified approximation formula of 
B jerrum,’ said not to be valid above about 0.1 M. 

- ks/- “ ^ 

D is the dielectric constant of the solvent, and n the valence of the 
ions. As may be seen by reference to the table the agreement is not 
remarkable at any concentration, but is much better for 0.01 M and 
0.1 M than for 0.2S M and 0.5 M solutions. The writer is inclined to 
think the empirical value for 0.5 M ammonium chloride the more 
accurate, andvdll use it in his calculations. 

The measurement of pH of ammonia in water and in 0.5 M sodium 
chloride was less satisfactory. In the biological work involved, 
exclusion of carbon dioxide is not possible, so it was not attempted in 
this case. At the lower concentrations of ammonia the carbon dioxide 
introduced a serious error by the formation of an ammonium bicarbon- 
ate buffer system. At high concentrations of ammonia where the 
error due to carbon dioxide is negligible, there was no significant 
deviation from the calculated values in pure water, while in 0.5 u 
sodium chloride there was a large negative variation, 0.74 pH at 
pH 11.46. This variation decreased progressively as the ammonia 
was diluted and the manner of approach of the curves suggests its 
disappearance at about pH 9.0. For ammonia solutions from which 
sodium chloride is absent, the glass electrode may be used without 
appreciable error to pH 11.4 and perhaps higher. If sodium chloride 
is present a correction must be applied above pH 8.6, and will prob- 
ably have to be determined anew for each electrode by the use of 
appropriate buffer solutions in which sodium ions are present in 
approximately the same concentration as in the unknown solution. 

SUMMARY. 

It is shown that the glass electrode may be used without appreciable 
error to measure pH of ammonia or ammonium chloride buffers, 
but that corrections must be applied above pH 8.6 if sodium ions are 
present in the unknown solution. Corrections are given for values 
from pH 8.6 to 9.4. A slight further modification of form of glass 
electrode used by previous workers is described. 

® Cf. Michaelis, Hydrogen ion concentration, p. 121. 




A METHOD FOR THE TITRATION OF COMPLEMENT. ’ 

Bv HARRY EAGLE. 

{From the Department oj Pathology and Bacteriology, Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, Baltimore.) 

(Accepted for publication, March 16, 1929.) 

A major difficulty in the quantitative study of complement is the 
accurate determination of the amount remaining after various manipu- 
lations. The method usually employed is to compare the minimal 
quantity of solution which will completely hemolyze a measured 
volume of sensitized cells with the corresponding quantity of the 
original serum. The method is cumbersome and time-consuming, 
necessitating multiple tests for each determination, and the results are 
only approximate. 

Recently, Brooks* has suggested a method based on the colorimetric 
estimation of the proportion of cells hemolyzed by a given quantity 
of solution within an arbitrarily fixed time. By the u^e of a curve 
correlating the percentage of hemolysis with the quantity of comple- 
ment he obtains results accurate to 1 per cent. 

Needing a simple but accurate method adapted to making many 
determmations within a relatively short time, we have made use of 
the fact that the time required for hemolysis is a function of the 
quantity of complement. The data for a reference curve sinular to 
Fig. 1 are first obtained with known quantities of complement, using 
a fixed amount of a standard sensitized cell suspenaon. The time 
required for an unknown solution to cause hemolysis under the same 
conditions of temperature and volume is then determined, and its com- 
plement content obtained by graphic interpolation on the time- 
complement curve (Fig. 1).“ 

* Brooks, S. C., J. Med. Research, 1919-20, sH, 399. 

® Strictly speaking, the term rmnimal hemolytic quantity (unit) of complement 
has no significance unless qualified by the conditions under which the readings 
are made. In the experiment here reproduced, the unit of complement at 5 
rmnutes is 0.026 cc., at 10 nunutes, 0.0085 cc., and at 60 minutes < 0.004 cc. If 
it were not for an increasingly more rapid inactivation of complement as it Is 
diluted, an infinitesimal quantity would suffice tb cause hemolysis. 

821 
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METHOD FOR TITRATION OF COMPLEMENT 


The following are the variables which must be controlled, and the 
values found most convenient: 

Temperature. — 37°C. If all determinations arc made -svithin an hour, it is pos- 
sible to work at room temperature. 

Thtal Volume . — 2 cc. 

5ec. 



Complement 


Fig. 1. Effect of quantity of complement upon the time required for complete 
hemolysis. 

1 Test Suspension of Sensitized Cells. — X cc. of sheep’s blood, citrated, arc washed 
twice in 10 volumes of 0.85 per cent NaCl (at pH 7.4), and the sedimented cells 
resuspended to 10 times the original blood volume in NaCl. There are then added 
1 5 sensitizing units of an immune rabbit scrum. After 1 hour at room temperature 
(i hour at 37°) the suspension is ready for use. 

Order of Addition. — X cc. of the unknowm solution (or of complement in obtain- 
ing data for the reference curve) arc made up to a total volume of 1.9 cc. with 
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0.85 per cent NaCl, and the solution poured into a Wassennann tube containing 
0.1 cc. of the sensitized cell suspension. The time required for complete hemolysis 
is noted, and the complement content determined in^the manner described. 

Provided only that the same test-cell suspension is used, under the 
same conditions, as many as 20 determinations can be made in an 
hour, 5 to 10 simultaneously. 

It is obvious that any error in reading the endpoint is minimized in 
the steep descending portion of the curve, and exaggerated in the 
horizontal portion. IVhere feasible, it is therefore advisable to use 
that quantity of unknown solution which will give a hemolysis time 
in the zone of least experimental error. 




THE MECHANISM OF COMPLEMENT FIXATION. 

Bx HARRY EAGLE. 

(From the Department of Pathology and Bacteriology^ Johns Dopkins Medical 
Sehoolf Baltimore.) 

(Accepted for publication, March 16, 1929.) 

I. 

Complement Fixation a Secondary Process in All the In Vitro Immune 
Reactions. 

The in vitro immune^reactions may be tabulated as follows: 

1. Bacteria 4" Bnmune scrum -+ Agglutination 

2. Soluble protein antigen + Immune serum -♦ Precipitation 

(sheep serum, egg 
albumen, etc.) 

3. Red cells 4" Immune scrum (amboceptor) -♦ Sensitization 

(± Agglutination) 

It was shown by Bordet and Gengou (5) that the first of these reac- 
tions is accompanied by complement fi-tation, i.e., if fresh guinea pig 
serum is present, it loses its ability to hemolyze sensitized red cells. 
Shortly thereafter, it was shown (16) that a similar inactivation of 
complement is obtained during the second of these reactions and, 
indeed, is a more sensitive indicator of the antigen-antibody interac- 
tion than the visible flocculation. 

Whether a similar fixation occurs during the sensitization of red 
cells is as yet undetermined, due, of course, to the fact that hemolysis 
takes place. Thus, Liefmann and Cohn (20) state that although it is 
true that complement disappears, this inactivation is almost entirely 
a result of hemolysis, due to as yet unknown complicating factors, 
rather than a fixation by the sensitized cells. And although Michaelis 
and Skwirsky (22) showed that at an acid reaction (pH S.3) which 
inhibits hemolysis, there is fixation (of the midpiece fraction), the ex- 
periments have been objected to on the ground that the high degree of 
sensitization necessary (25 amboceptor units) and the acid reaction 
are not duplicated under normal conditions. 

82S 
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MECHANISM OF COMPLEMENT FIXATION 


The use of a simpKfied quantitative method of complement titration 
has made it possible to establish quite definitely that sensitized cells 
do fix complement; that there is a complete analogy to complement 
fixation by either agglutinated bacteria or the immune precipitate; 
and that this fixation, far from being a result of hemolysis, precedes it. 

M ethods. 

1. Fixators. 

(o) Sensitized cells. — Citrated sheep’s blood is washed twice in 10 volumes of 
saline (NaCl n/7), resuspended to 10 times its original volume, and sensitized with 
10 units of a rabbit anti-sheep serum. 

{b) Immune precipitate. — Sheep plasma is incubated with the optimum quan- 
tity of a rabbit anti-sheep serum in 10 volumes of NaCl. The resulting precipi- 
tate, consisting almost entirely of globulins of the immune-serum, is washed twice 
in 10 volumes of NaCl, and resuspended to IS times its original volume. As little 
of 0.1 cc. of this suspension, representing 0.02 cc. of the serum used, fbces 0.4 cc. 
complement (20 units) almost completely. 

(c) Agglutinated bacteria. — B. typhosus, washed free of the broth medium, 
incubated with a rabbit anti-serum. The agglutinated bacteria, washed 3 times 
in 10 volumes of NaCl, are resuspended to 15 times their own volume in NaCl. 

2. Complement. — Guinea pig serum. 

3. Titration of residual complement. 

The method used is described in detail elsewhere (12), and is based on the 
fact that the time required to hemolyze a fixed volume of a standard sensitized 
cell suspension, is, under constant conditions of temperature and volume, a 
function of the quantity of complement. For the determinations, the fluid, 
freed from the fixing substance by strong centrifugation, is poured into a tube 
containing 0.2 cc. of a 10 per cent sheep ceU suspension sensitized with 10 units 
of a hemolytic serum, and the time required for complete hemolysis noted. 

Protocol 1. The Adsorption of Complement by Sensitized Cells . — To a series of 
tubes containing X cc. of sensitized cells are added 0.04 cc. of complement and 
NaCl (n/ 7) to 2 cc., at varying times before beginning of centrifugation. The 
tubes are placed in the centrifuge as they are prepared, and a minimum time 
allowed to elapse between the preparation of last tube and beginning of centri- 
fugation (2500 r.p.m. for 1 minute). The clear supernatant fluid is poured into a 
tube containing 0.1 cc. of sensitized cells, and the time necessary for complete 
hemolysis noted. Bj' a method already described (12), the amount of complement 
present in the supernatant may be calculated from the velocity of hemolysis. This 
quantity subtracted from that originally present, gives that adsorbed by the 
sensitized cells. 

The time A' in the figures corresponds to the adsorption which takes place 
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during centrifugation. The sedimentaUon of the strongly sensitized cells is so 
rapid that X is certainly less than 20 seconds, and in any one experiment, is obvi- 
ously the same in iUl the tubes. 



Time in minutes Time in minutes 


Fig. 1. ^ Fig. 2. 

Fig. 1, Complement fixation by suspension of sensitized cells. 

Fig. 2. Complement fixation by the precipitate formed in an antigen antibody 
reaction. 



Fig. 3. Complement fixation by a suspension^of agglutinated^bacteria. 

The inflection in the curve, signifying a sudden increase'^of fixation, 
is coincident with the beginning of hemolysis and explains the experi- 
mental data of Liefmann and Cohn. Its significance will be discussed 
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in a later paper. The dotted lines indicate the probable course if it 
were not for this confusing secondary fixation. 

For comparison, there are introduced similar curves for the velocity 
of complement fixation by agglutinated bacteria, and by the globulin 
suspension. In Fig, 1, the arrow indicates ieginning hemolysis, as 
shown by the tint of hemoglobin in the supernatant fluid. Obviously, 
fixation precedes hemolysis. Indeed, at low temperatures, where the 
velocity of hemolysis is very greatly retarded, it is possible to obtain 
a complete dissociation of the two reactions. (See Temperature 
Coefficient of Fixation.) 

We may therefore complete the diagrammatic tabulation of the in 
vitro immime reactions as follows: 


1. Agglutinated bacteria 

2. Sensitized red cells 

3. Immune precipitate 

4. Beef heart extract-syphi- 

litic serum comple.x 


-|- Complement — + Complement fixation ± Bacteriolysis 
-}- Complement — » Complement fixation ± Hemolysis 
-f- Complement — > Complement fixation rfc Anaphylatoxin 

+ Complement — > Complement fixation 


Although most observers have concerned themselves with only the 
last two of these reactions, even a cursory survey of the literature re- 
lating to the theories of complement fixation would go far beyond the 
scope of the present paper (17), (27), (30). The recent tendency has 
been to regard Reactions 3 and 4 as a non-specific physical process, in 
which the aggregates formed during the antecedent antigen-antibody 
reaction adsorb complement, i.e., a labile component of fresh serum 
which has the property of hemolyzing sensitized cells. 

The follo\ving experiments are in full accord with such a hypothesis, 
and e.xtend it to include all of the7« immune reactions listedabove. 


n. 

The Kinetics of Complement Fixation. 

Agglutinated bacteria] 

Antigen -|- Antibody — » Sensitized cells ? i.e., Immune-complex 

Precipitate J 

Immune-complex Complement — » Complement fixation 

It is apparent that in order to arrive at the kinetics of the second 
reaction, it is essential to eliminate the time and quantity factors in- 
troduced by the first. Such a reaction as the Wassermann, in which 
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antigen, *^antibody^' and complement are added simultaneously, is' 
of no value in arriving at the physical constants of complement fixa- 
tion. No matter how exactly measured, the results obtained apply to 
neither of the two reactions in^vidually, but to a complex of two 
consecutive reactions of quite different character. For this reason, in 
the following experiments the fixing agent used was an antigen-anti- 
body mixture which had been allowed to come to equilibrium before 
the addition of complement. 

A. Effect of Reactants upon the Velocity of Fixation. 

Protocol 2. — To X cc. of the standard globulm suspension are added 1.0 cc. of 
1/10 complement at the times noted in Table I, the tubes being placed in centrifuge 



Fig. 4. Effect of globulin concentration upon velocity and degree of complement 
fixation. 

cups as they are prepared. At the indicated time, centrifugation is begun, 60 
seconds at 2500 r.p.m. sufficing to throw down practically all the particles of de- 
natured globulin. 

The supernatant fiuid is poured directly into a tube containing the test cells 
(see page 826) and the time required for hemolysis noted. The quantity of free 
complement corresponding to this hemolysis time, subtracted from the original 
quantity added, gives that fixed by the ^obulin suspension (Fig. 4) . 

In the curves, the time X corresponds to the fixation which occurs during cen- 
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trifugation before the globulin is completely sedimented. In any one experiment, 
thk is obviously the same for all the tubes, and is probably less than 20 seconds. 

If now, the quantity of globulin is kept constant, and that of complement 
varied, we obtain the series of curves given in Fig. S. 

The essential identity of all the fixation reactions is again illustrated 
by the fact if one uses sensitized cells or agglutinated bacteria as the 
fixing agent instead of the globulin suspension, exactly similar sets of 
curves are obtained (Figs. 6, 7, S). 

Cc. 



Hme of incubation 


Fig. 5. Effect of (complement) upon velocity and degree of complement fixation 
by globulin suspension. 

In all the experiments, increases of either of the two reactants has 
the same effect: more complement is fixed, and the reaction acceler- 
ated. QualitaiivcJy, therefore, the reaction proceeds according to the 
mass action law. 

[ComplemcDt] X [Antigen-antibody complex] ^ ^ 

IComplement fixed, i.c., Antigen-antibody-complement] 
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and the velocity of reaction 

®tComplementl 
® [Antigen-antibody complex] 

The steep initial rise, and the rapid change in slope as the equilibrium 
value is approached, arc difficult to interpret; but it is quite significant 
that similar curves have been obtained for the most diverse kinds of 


TABLE I. 

Data Used in Plotting Curve 0.02 of Fig, 4. 


'lime of 1 
AdditSoTiQ! 
Clobulin to 
complemeot 1 

1 

1 Ifinutes 
beforeeea- 
tnlugiUoTk 

Time at which 
supernalaat h 
aaded to teet 
ce^ 

: Time at which 
, hemolyab of 
teit cells is 
complete 

Seconds 
required for 
complete j 
hemolysis 

Complement 
remaining 
free in 
solution 

Complement 
adsorbed by 
globuUn 

10:15 

60+1 

11:18:50 

11:41:50 

13S0 1 



11:07 ' 

8+ I 

11:18:45 

11:23:15 

270 



ii!H 

4-j- X 

Tube broken 


1 



11:13 ' 

2 + X 1 

11:18:35 

11:21:50 

195 



11:14 

l+x 1 

11:18:30 

11:21:20 

1 170 



11:15 

X 1 

11:18:25 

11:20:55 

1 


1 0.037 


Controls* with known quantities of complement 


Complement 





«. 





0.0062 

•11:18:20 

11:40:15 

1320 


0.0125 

11:18:15 

11:27:35 

560 


0.025 

11:18:10 

11:22:30 

260 


0.05 

11:18:05 

11:20:55 

170 


0.1 

11:18 

11:19:40 

100 



* By plotting the time required for increasing quantities of complement to cause 
hemolysis (control tubes) one obtains the reference curve used in arriving at the 
values for residual complement given in Column 6. These control tubes must be 
duplicated vdth each si^ar experiment, using the same cell suspension under the 
same conditions. 


adsorption processes, with a similar acceleration produced by in- 
creasing the concentration of either the adsorbent or adsorbate (2), 

(4), (21). 


B. Temperature Coefficient. 

Using a constant quantity of fixing suspension and complement, the 
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V’elocit}'' of fixation was determined at various temperatures between 
5 and 40°C. The results of three such experiments are summarized in 
Figs. 9, 10, 11, using the globulin suspension, agglutinated bacteria, 
and sensitized cells respectively, as the fixing agent. 



Time in minutes 


Fig. 6. Effect of (complement) upon complement fixation by sensitized bacteria. 
Cc 



Fig. 7. Effect of (sensitized cells) upon velocity and degree of complement 
adsorption. 

The similarity of the curves is further evidence of the essential iden- 
tity of all the complement fixation reactions. It is apparent that the 
absolute magnitude of the temperature coefficient will depend entirely 
on its definition: if the amount fixed at equilibrium is taken as the 




plement 



Fig, 10. Effect of temperature upon complement fixation by agglutinated 
bacteria. 

Fig. 11. Effect of temperature upon complement fixation by sensitized cells. 
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criterion, the coefficient is < l.i, between 5 and 40'’C.; if the velocities 
of fixation are compared, the value of the coefficient decreases steadily 
with the lapse of time, as shown in Table II. But, however expressed, 
the temperature coefficient is very low, averaging less than 1.3 between 
10 and 40°C. 

Although in itself not conclusive, such a low value suggests a surface 

TABLE n. 

Temperature Coefficient of Complement Fixation. 


a = Globulin, b = Sensitized cells, c = Agglutinated bacteria. 


Minutes 

5M0* 

(per 10 ) 

lO'-SO’ 

20'‘-30° 

30”~40“ 

]OM0° 

(per 10 ) 

a 

' 1 

1 

■■1 



1 b 

2.5 

1.3 


1.05 

'' JTT 2 = 1 .30 

c 


1.5 



^ 2.1 = 1.28 

a 

1 

2.25 

1.12 

1.07 

= 1 .49 

2 b 

2.4 

1.3 

1.1 

1.06 

■^ 1.9 = 1.24 

c 

1 

1.5 

1.17 

1.05 

1 

^ 1.8 = 1.22 

a 


2.1 

1.13 

1.05 

•^277 = 1.39 

4 b 

2.3 

1.28 



^ 1.6 = 1.19 

c 


1.36 

1.1 

1.05 

^ 1.4 = 1.12 

a 


1.6 

1.06 

1.05 

= 1.22 

8 b 

2.2 





c 


1.16 


1.05 

= 1 .08 

a 






16 b 

< 1.05 

< 1.05 



< 1.05 

c 



1 




reaction (adsorption) rather than a chemical reaction in the restricted 
sense of the term. 

C. Qiiantitathe Relationships in Complement Fixation. 

If, varying the quantities of complement and fixing suspension, we 
determine, not, as heretofore, the velocity, but the conditions at 
equilibrium, we obtain results similar to those summarized in Table 
m, in which each horizontal row represents an individual experiment. 
Ob^^ously, there is no stoichiometric relationship in the sense that 
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Complement -f- ws Antigen-antibody — ► 

«* Antigcn-antibody-complement 
(complement fixed) 

Nor does the degree of fixation correspond to a distribution of comple- 
ment between fixing agent and solution in the ratio of its solubility in 
the two phases. 

Qualitatively, however, the results do conform to the empirical equa- 

» s • JC i 

tion of Freundlich foe adsorption from dilute solutions: — =ivc’’ 


TABLE in. 

Quantitativi Relalionzhipi in Comptement Fixation by I Giobutin, IF Agglniinated 
Bacteria. 

To X cc. ot (I) globulin suspension, (II) agglutinated bacteria, are added Y cc. 
of complement, and the total volume brought to 2 cc. with NaClN/7. Thefigures 
given in the body of the table represent the complement fixed after 2 hours at room 
temperature (25°C.). 



i 

Complemeat 

1 

FixiDS suspefisiea 



0.16CC. ! 

jO.CScc. 

D.04 cc. 

1 0 0! cc. 

1 “■ 

0.05 cc.; 

0 . 02 s cc. 

I 

1 «• 

1 1. 1.28 

1 2. 0.3;2 

\3. 0.16 

1 4. 0.08 

1 

1.273 1 

1.26 

1 

1.24 

0.31S' 

1 

0.96 1 
0.293 1 
0.1535 



1 

0.05 

0.028 

n 

5. 1.28 

6. 0 64 

7 . 0 32 ' 

1 26 

1 

1.224 

0 623 

1.16 

0.6 


0,58 

!o.44 

,0.289 

0 . 252 ] 

1 

0.16 

1 



where X is the total quantity adsorbed, m is the quantity of ad- 
sorbent, c is the amount of adsorbate remaining free at equilibriiun, 
and K and n are constants, characteristic for each reaction, n always 
being greater than unity. It is seen from Fig. 12 that both types of 
fixation follow such a curve very closely. The n value of all but one of 
the curves fitted to the experiments in Table III is very close to 1.5. 
If the Freundlich equation were an exact expression of the reaction, 

then the logarithms of - plotted against the logarithms of c, would 
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fall along a straight line, whose slope is determined by the value of n. 
It has been shown for many types of adsorption that this is true only 
at low values of c; that as the amount of free adsorbate increases, the 
curve gradually bends over, becoming finally almost parallel to the 



log c *■ log c ► 


Fig. 12. Deviation of complement fixation from the adsorption isotherm of 
Frexmdlich. 



c axis. The complement fixation reaction shows the same deviation 
from the Freundlich equation (Fig. 12). 

D. Summary. 

1) Since complement fixation has a very low temperature coefficient; 
2) since its velocity does not conform to that of a bimolecular reaction, 
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but resembles tbat of adsorption reactions in general; 3) since the 
' quantitative relationships between complement and fixing agent are 
not stoichiometric, but conform to those encoimtered in all adsorption 
reactions, even though as yet unexplained; and 4) since the reaction 
obviously takes place at the surface of a heterogeneous phase, we may 
characterize it as an adsorption process. 

The experiments already presented show clearly that all types of 
complement fixation, whether by the immune globulin suspension, 
sensitized cells, or agglutinated bacteria, are fundamentally the same 


Cc. 



Fig. 13. Effect of immune serum upon complement fixation by agglutinated 
bacteria. Numbers on the curves indicate relative quantity of immune serum 
used. 


reaction. The adsorbate is always, of course, “complement;” it re- 
mains to characterize the adsorbent. 

In the precipitation reaction the adsorbent is the precipitate itself 
(7), (9), (10), (11). The question is, what is the physical basis for the 
complement fixing property of the antigenic cell after it has been 
incubated with immune serum? 

The experiment summarized in Fig. 13 proves that the complement 
fixation obtained with bacteria (and presumably* red cells) is due en- 
tirely to some alteration in the cell surface caused by the immune 
serum, which is proportional to the degree of sensitization. The most 
logical hypothesis is that during sensitization there is an aggregation 

* This has since been shown to obtain for red cells also (13) . 
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of i mm une-serum globulin upon the surface of the cells, identical with 
that formed during the precipitation reaction: and that complement 
fixation in all the immune reactions is due to an adsorption by these 
aggregates.^ / 

The following data already in the literature prove the formation of 
just such a surface film of immune serum protein during cellular sen- 
sitization. 


in. 

Aggregation of Immune Serum Protein as a Common Factor in all the 
In Vitro Immune Reactions. 

A. Precipitation. 

Welsh and Chapman (28), (29), showed that the precipitate which is 
formed by the interaction of, e.g., sheep serum with a rabbit anti-serum 
consists almost entirely of denatured immune-serum globulin, with a 
relatively small quantity of antigenic protein. 

B. Bacterial Agglutination. 

1. Agglutinated bacteria, washed free of excess serum, will cause 
anaphylaxis when injected into an animal previously sensitized to the 
species of serum used (6). 

2. Normal bacteria have a negative change, reversed only by tri- 
valent cations (24), or at a very acid reaction (pH 3.5 (23)). But as 
the degree of sensitization is increased, their cataphoretic isoelectric 
point gradually approaches pH 4.7 ((23) horse serum), and, according 
to Shibley, becomes identical with that of particles of heat-denatured 
serum globulin ( (25) rabbit serum) . A phenomenon, noted long before 
these recent findings, is a direct corollary: specific agglutination is 
enhanced by cations at serum reaction (when the change in the organ- 
isms is negative), and by anions in acid reaction (when the change in 
the organisms, determined by the serum globulm surface is positive) 
(3), (19), (26). 

3. Normal bacteria agglutinate in acid reaction, the optimum range 
being, to a certain extent, characteristic for each species. When 

- This aggregation of immnne-serum protein upon the surface of the individual 
cell is not to be confused with the subsequent agglutination of many cells. 



40 



7 6 5 4 3 2 


-pH 

Fig. 14. Effect of pH upon the agglutination of sensitized and normal pneu- 
mococci by electrolyte. 

— " « Sensitized. 

— — — . ss Normal. 



Fig, 15. Fig. 16. 

Fig. is. The effect of pH upon the agglutination of sensitized ( ) and 

normal ( ) B. typhosus by electrolyte. 

Fig. 16. The effect of pH upon the agglutination of B. pertussis by electrolyte. 

Agglutinated with immune serum. 

Normal. 
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sensitized, however, all organisms have an optimum agglutination at 
the same pH as particles of denatured serum globulin (Figs. 14, 15, 16). 

Protocol 3 . — Suspensions of each of the three organisms named below are incu- 
bated with approximately twenty agglutinating units of immune serum, washed 
3 times in 20 cc. and resuspended to 50 times the volume of the sedimented cells in 
HoO. To 0.2 cc. of each suspension are added 0.8 cc. of vaiying dilutions of 
acetate buffers, and agglutination read after 2 hours at room temperature. 

In the following figures, the abscissae are the pH of the buffer when n/10 with 
respect to NaAc; the ordinates represent the minimal concentration of buffer^ 
necessary to cause complete agglutination. It should be noted that the peaks 
of tire curves correspond to very high dilutions of buffer, at which the pH can only 
be very roughl}' approximate. As determined colorimetrically, this correction 
increases steadily with dilution, and is as much as 0.6 pH at the peaks of the curves 
(buffer n/4000). 

It is seen tliat immune serum makes the organisms much more susceptible to 
agglutination by electrocutes, and that there is a sharply defined optimum reaction 
for agglutination, the same for all three organisms, at about pH 5.0 (making the 
approximate correction). 


C. Red Cell Sensitization. 

1. Sensitized red cells, when injected into an experimental animal, 
cause the formation of precipitating and complement-fixing antibodies 
against the immune-semm as well as against the antigenic cell. The 
only possible explanation is that immune serum protein adheres to the 
surface of the cell during sensitization, normal sera not causing the 
same phenomenon. 

2. If, to a suspension of sensitized cells, there is added an anti- 
serum which precipitates the immune serum used, there is an increased 
agglutination and a greater susceptibility to hemolysis, i.e., the second- 
ary precipitation upon the cell surface, which could only be of protein, 
functioned exactly like an increase of amboceptor serum (1), (14), (15). 

3. The maximum binding of amboceptor by the red cell, as well as 
the minimum subsequent dissociation (in saccharose) is at pH 5.3, the 
isoelectric point of serum globulin, where it is most labile, and most 
readily throvm out of solution (8), (18). 

4. The optimum range for the agglutination of sensitized cells is 
around pH 5.3 (7). 

® (Na.Ac) is taken as (buffer), the ionization of the HAc being negligible in 
comparison. 
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Conclusion. 

Knowing that the washed suspension of denatured immune-serum 
globulins, formed during the precipitation reaction fixes complement 
powerfully; and that a similar aggregation of immune serum globulin 
upon the surface of the antigenic cell accompanies bacterial agglutina- 
tion and red celt sensitization, we may conclude that it is this surface 
film of protein which determines complement fixation by adsorbing the 
labile complement adsorbate. 

IV. 

The hhalure of the Attractive Force Between Complement and the 
Adsorbing Aggregate. 

There is one peculiarity of the complement fixation reaction which 
is not e.xplained by the concept just outlined. Whatever the forces 
involved, adsorption is by definition a surface reaction. How are 
we to explain the fact that the precipitate formed in an immune reac- 
tion has at least 20 times as great an avidity for complement as a 
suspension of, e.g., Kaolin, or normal bacteria, or carbon particles of 
approximately the same microscopic size as the elements of the pre- 
cipitate? Why should heating this globulin suspension at 90°C. for 
30 minutes destroy its fixing properties, so that it becomes as inefficient 
an adsorbent as the particles just cited? Why does a suspension of 
heat-denatured normal serum globulin not possess the same avidity for 
complement? (Fig. 17.) 

Frotoccl 4 . — ^Each of the suspensions listed in Fig. 17 is made up to IS times the 
volume of the sechmented particles in NaCl n/ 7. To X cc. of the suspension are 
added 0.8 cc. of 1/10 complement and NaCl to 2 cc., and residual complement 
determined after 2 hours at room temperature. 

These questions can only be answered when we know more con- 
cerning the essential nature of adsorption reactions in general. If 
adsorption is determined solely by the physical state of the surface, 
irrespective of its chemical character, then we may conceive of the 
precipitate formed in the immune reaction as possessing, e.g., a sub- 
microscopic honeycomb-structure allowing for an enormous increase 
in surface and ability to adsorb: heat would destroy this “inner sur- 
face" so that the particles resembled Kaolin, normal bacteria, etc., 
in their surface (adsorption) properties. 
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The recent tendency, however, is to regard adsorption as due to 
the usual chemical forces of attraction operating at the surface of a 
heterogeneous phase. So considered, some thermolabile substance 
would be present in the antigen-antibody complex with a specific 
chemical affinity for complement. Although it is difficult to explain 
the adsorption of complement, however weak, by such an inert sub- 
stance as Kaolin on this basis, the question must be left open for 
further investigation. 



Quantity of absopting puspenBion 


Fig. 17. The adsorptive afiinity properties of various suspensions for com- 
plement. 

o Suspension of specific precipitate. (Sheep vs. antisheep serum.) 

<> Specific precipitate heated at 90° ten minutes. 

. Heat Denatured egg albumen. 

X Heat Denatured serum globulin. 

A Heat Denatured serum albumen. 

V Kaolin. 

o Normal killed bacteria. 


SUMMARY. 

1. Complement fixation is obtained in every antigen-antibody re- 
action involving the presence or formation of a heterogeneous phase 
(red cells, bacteria, precipitate). 

2. The physical constants of fixation (temperature coefficient, 
velocity, quantitative relationships between the reactants) are those 
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commonly associated with adsorption processes, and are the same in 
the three types of fixation studied. 

3. All the in vitro immune reactions involve an aggregation of im~ 
mune-sermn globulins upon the surface of the antigen. It has been 
shown that the “fixation** of complement is an adsorption by the aggre- 
gates so formed; whether these aggregates arc visible as a flocculent 
precipitate (c.g., sheep serum vs, anti-serum) or concentrated as a 
surface film on a cellular antigen (sensitized cells; agglutinated bac- 
teria), the reaction is fundamentally the same. 

4. As yet, it is unknown whether this adsorption is determined by 
the physical state of the precipitate, and thus, differs only quantita- 
tively from that by Kaolin, charcoal, normal bacteria, heat-denatured 
proteins, etc.; or whether the comparatively enormous avidity of 
these aggregates for complement is due to a specific chemical affinity. 
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MECHANISM OF HEMOLYSIS BY COMPLEMENT. 


I. CojtPLEMENT Fixation as an Essential Preliminary to 
Hemolysis. 

Bv HARRY EAGLE and GEORGE BREWER. 

(From the DeparhTuml of Pediatrics and the Department of Pathology and Bacteriology, 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore.) 

(Accepted for publication, March 16, 1929.) 

Despite an enormous literature which has accumulated since the 
discovery of the bactericidal, bacteriolytic, and hemolytic properties 
of fresh serum, the terms ale.’cin and complement still denote unex- 
plained properties of serum rather than a chemical entity. The hemol- 
ysis of sensitized cells, as the most clearly defined of these immuno- 
logic properties, has been that most studied, and many theories have 
been suggested as to its mechanism. The analogy drawn by Noguchi 
(1 6) between complement and certain hemolytic lipoids has been found 
by Liefmann and Cohn (10) to be unwarranted. Dick (3), finding 
increased amino-acids after hemolysis, was inclined to identify com- 
plement as a proteolytic ferment; Olsen and Goette find a suggestive 
analogy between complement and serum lipase (18); while, more 
recently, it has been interpreted as an intracellular catalyst allowing 
the release of hemoglobin by the amboceptor ferment (9) . The state- 
ment, which we have since found to be erroneous, that complement is 
not consumed during hemolysis (1), (11), seemed to support the theory 
of its enzymatic (catalytic) action. At best, the evidence is incon- 
clusive, and the role of the preliminary sensitization with immune 
serum remains unexplained. 


Complement Fixation by Sensitized. Cells. 

It has already been shown (5) that sensitized cells “fix” complement, 
and that this fixation is exactly similar to that by agglutinated bac- 
teria, or by the precipitate formed when, e.g., sheep serum is added 
MS 
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to a rabbit anti-sheep serum. Because this fixation is obviously a 
surface reaction^ mth a yery lo'sv temperature coefficient, and because 



Time in minutes 

Fig. 1. Effect of degree of sensitization upon complement adsorption by sen- 
sitized cells. 

To 5.5 cc. of a Trashed 10 per cent suspension of cells are added immune 
serum and Nad n/ 7 to a total volume of 4 cc. The numbers on the curves are 
1000 times the volume of immime serum used in each e.'cperiment. After 2 hours 
at room temperature, 0.4 cc. of the sensitized cell suspension is added to each of 
10 tubes and the supernatant fluid removed by slow centrifugation. 0.08 cc. com- 
plement in 2 cc. NaCl n/ 7 is added to the sedimented cells at X minutes before 
centrifugation. This second centrifugation is performed at high speed, for ex- 
actly 1 minute, the clear supernatant carefully decanted into a tube containing 
0.1 cc. of a standard test suspension, and the residual complement determined by 
a method already described (4) from the time required for complete hemolysis. 
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the quantitative relationships conform with reasonable accuracy to 
the empirical adsorption isotherm of Ffeundlich, it has been charac- 
terized as an adsorption process. The adsorbate is, of course, the 
labile substance in fresh serum called complement; and it was sug- 
gested that the adsorbent is the same in all the in vitro immune reac- 
tions: the immune-serum protein which adheres on the surface of the 
antigen during sensitization, agglutination, or precipitation. In the 
latter, it is -vdsible as a precipitate consisting almost entirely of immune- 


Cc. 



serum globulins, but containing also antigenic protein. In the former 
it can be demonstrated immunologically, and by changes in the sur- 
face properties of the antigenic cell (cataphoresis; agglutination; 
effect of electrolytes). 

The following experiment indicates that this hypothesis is funda- 
mentally correct: using a constant quantity of cells, the velocity and 
degree of complement fixation is seen to increase enormously with the 
degree of sensitization, i.e., with the amount of immune serum pro- 
tein taken up by the cell' {Figs. 1 and 2). 

' ttTiether or not the immune body is protein, it is always assodated -with the 
serum globulin. Increased sensitization results, not only in greater fixation of 
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It remains to show that this fixation is an essential preliminary to 
hemolysis; that complement is entirely inactive until it has been so 
adsorbed by the sensitized cell. 


II. 

The Adsorplion of Complement by the Sensitized Cell as a Determining 

Factor in Hemolysis. 

By definition, complement fixation is the removal (adsorption) 
from fresh serum of a substance (or substances) essential in immune 
hemolysis. Since there is always a fixation of complement by the 
sensitized cell before hemolysis (5), it is logical to assume that such a 
fixation is an essential feature of the reaction. The proof for this 
assiunption is given by the following experiments. 

(a) In Figs. 1 and 2 the arrows indicate the approximate time at 
which hemolysis began. There is obviously some significant relation- 
ship between the velocity of fixation and the velocity of hemolysis. 
Although the nature of the experiment does not justify a quantitative 
treatment, it is seen that the areas under all the curves from time 0 
to the time of beginning hemolysis is approximately a constant, i.e., 
the velocity of the hemolysis reaction at any moment is proportional 
to the total complement already adsorbed.? The fact that the same 
result is obtained when we vary, not the degree of sensitization. 


complement, but in a more and more pronounced tendency for the cell to assume 
the surface characteristics of a particle of denatured globulin. 

^ Let Ca = f (/) = Complement adsorbed by cell 

^ = Velocity of the complement-cell reaction, and 
at 

H = Amount of this reaction required for hemolysis, obviously 
a constant for any one suspension 
th — Time required for hemolysis 

Then ( = k = KH == in aU the curves. 

Jo Jo 

And — = KCa ■ the velocity of hemolysis at any time is proportional to the 
at 

total complement already adsorbed. This statement is an approximation only 
of the true relationships, and becomes quite inaccurate at high concentrations of 
complement. The kinetics of hemolysis will be discussed in a later paper. 
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but the amount of complement (Fig, 3) indicates a true causal 
relationship. 

(6) The marked influence of electrolyte concentration and the reac- 
tion of the solution upon hemolysis is due to the concomitant inhibi- 
tion of complement fixation. 



Fig. 3. Effect of (complement) upon velocity and degree of complement 
adsorption. 

One of the earliest observations concerning complement was that it 
is destroyed by dilution with glucose or water, and that hemolysis does 
not occur in the absence of electrolytes (7), (13), (19). Manwaring 
1X2) noted the inhibitory effect of electrolytes in excess, and suggested 
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as its cause the formation of a loosely bound salt-complement com- 
pound, from which active complement could be liberated by precipita- 
tion of the salt. Noguchi (17) commented on the strong inhibition 
by salts of Ca or Ba. More recently Wright and MacCaUum ■ (23) 
have tested the effects of many salts in hemolysis, and have arranged 
the ions in the order of their inhibitory activity in a series analogous 
to the Hofmeister ion series. Thus 

Iv > Na > NH4 > Ca > Ba 
Acetate > Cl > NOj > I. > SO4 
Na: HPOi > Na: PO4 

No attempt was made to preserve a constant pH, and as will be seen, 
this is essential for a proper comparison of the ion effects. 

It is also known that the optimum reaction for hemolysis lies at 
about pH 7.0 to 7.5 (14), and that complement is irreversibly inacti- 
vated by acids and alkalis (6). More recently, Brooks (2) has found 
the destruction to begin at pH 5.3. This is apparently at variance 
with the previous observation of Michaelis and Skwirsky (14) that if 
sensitized cells are incubated with complement at pH ±5.6 (phosphate 
buffers 1/16) hemolysis does not occur; but if the optimum reaction 
is subsequently restored by adding alkaline phosphates, the cells are 
hemolyzed, i.e., the complement was not irreversibly inactivated in 
acid reaction, but inhibited. 

Obviously, the facts require re-investigation. Of interest, however, 
are not the data so obtained, but their interpretation. For it will 
be shown that these chatiges in the efficiency of hemolysis are due to varia- 
tions in the efficiency of complement adsorption. The degree of hemol- 
ysis is determined solely by the amount of complement adsorbed, 
and bears no relation to the total quantity added. And failing ad- 
sorption, multiple units of active complement have no effect upon 
sensitized cells. 


1. Methods. 

(a) Hemolysis. — The rabbit anti-sheep cell system was used 
throughout. Large quantities of sensitized cells were prepared as 
follows; To a knowm volume of sheep’s blood were added 10 units of 
hemolytic serum and several volumes of 0.14 N NaCl (0.85 per cent). 
After 1 hour’s incubation at 37°C., the cells were sedimented by slow 
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centrifugation^ waslicd once in 20 to 30 volumes of saline and re- 
suspended to 10 times the original volume of blood, making a stock 
10 per cent suspension of sensitized cells (as compared to whole blood). 

In order to secure comparable results, a standard method must be 
used, in which all variables save that studied are kept constant. 

Voltmc. — ^All tubes are made up to total volume of 2 cc. 

Cells^ — 0,5 cc. of the 10 per cent stock suspension of sensitized cells, 

Dilitenls. — ^Both the 0.14 N NaCl and S per cent glucose used for dilution y/ere 
brought to pH 7.4. 

Inctihation . — 1 hour at 37®C., followed by at least 2 hours in ice box, or i hour 
at room temperature. 

Reading , — 

0 « No observable hemoly^a. 

rfc « Doubtful. 

1 = Distinct partial hemolysis. 

2 «= Approrimately half of cells hemolyzed. 

3 « Distinct residual opacity of non-hemolyzed cells. 

4 «= Complete hemolj'sis. 

The hemolytic unit of complement is arbitrarily defined as the mini- 
mal quantity which will completely hemolyze O.S cc. of sensitized cells 
at pH 7.4 in 1/7 n NaCl under the above conditions of tim^ and 
temperature. 

(6) Complement Fixation as Described in a Preceding Paper (S), — 
As in the case of the hemolysis tests a uniform volume pH, tonicity, 
and time of incubation must be rigidly adhered to for comparable 
results. 


fc) Electrolytes . — 



NaCl 

Nar HPO, 

CaCU 

KNOi 

Naj SOi 

Back 

LiNoj 

Naj Citrate* 

MgCk 

KCNS 

Na* Tartrate 

MgSO) 

IiiCL 

Nat Succinate 

Kj 0-xalatc* 



® Neither Ks oxalate nor Nar citrate could be used. The former, in concentra- 
tion > 0.2 N, causes a slow hemolysis accompanied hy a change in tint, In the 
absence of complement; the anti-complementary action of the latter is well known, 
and, as yet, unexplained. 
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All the salts were prepared in 1 n solution and brought to pH 7.4 
by addition of HCl (NaOH) before making the final dilution. 

(d) Hydrogen Ion Concentration . — This was determined colorimetri- 
cally, and checked occasionally by hydrogen electrode. The figures 
as given are accurate only to 0.1 pH. The shift caused by the addi- 
tion of sensitized cells, significant even in strongly buffered solutions, 
was determined by centrifuging out the cells after sufficient time had 
been allowed for equilibrium to become established. 



Fig. 4. Effect of electrolyte concentration upon hemolysis by complement. 

2. The Effect of Electrolytes. 

To a series of tubes containing increasing quantities of electrolytes 
were added 0.5 cc. of sensitized cells, washed and suspended in 5 per 
cent glucose, and 5 per cent glucose to a total volume of 2 cc. The 
minimal quantity of complement necessary for complete hemolysis 
was then determined for each concentration.^ 

These experiments were carried out before there was available a rapid method 
of complement titration. That used here is cumbersome and relatively less pre- 
cise than either the method of Brooks (2) or that used in experiments already de- 
scribed (4). 
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Table I gives the data for NaCi. To simplify comparison, the re- 
sults obtained with the other salts are combined in Fig. 4, in which 
abscissae represent electrolyte concentration and ordinates the num- 
ber of complement units necessary for hemolysis. 

By varying the electrolyte concentration, three distinct effects are 
produced upon the hemolytic activity of complement. Below a 
concentration of 0.025 to 0.03 N, even 20 units of complement fail to 
cause hemolysis, provided of course, the electrolyte in complement is 

TABLE I. 


Injlucnce oj upon Hemolysis of Sensitised Cells by Complement. 



KOTCKIIC 

nYTEWONIC 

N&Cl v/\,ce.., 

11,0. <e 

Gluco«SpMcent,ee. 
SeasIUzeo ctUi iQ 
gluwie S perctnt. 
FiaallNtClfH 

is 

o.s 

0.02S 

0.15 

1,3 

Q S 
0.013 

0 OS 

0.3 

l.is 

0 s 

0 03S 

0.1 

0.6 

O.fi 

0 5 
O.OS 

0 IS 

0 9 
0.45 

OS 

0.07 

0 2 

1.2 

O.l 

0 5 
O.l 

0.25 

1.25 

0 

0.5 

0 12 

0.3 

1 2 

0 

0.5 

0.15 

0.4 

1.1 

0 

o.s 

0.2 

0.5 

I.O 

0 

0.5 

0.25 

0.6 

0.9 

0 

0.5 

0.3 

1 

Comptemcot 













te. 

units 













O.OIS 

i 

0 

0 

si: 

3 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

2 


0 

0 

0.02 

1 


0 

1 

4- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

fa 

0 

0.025 

U 



1 

4 





4- 

1 

IB 

0 

0.03 

li 


1 

2 

4 





4 

2 

0 

0 

0.04 

2 


2 

2 







3 

1 

0 

0 05 

21 

2 

0? 

2 







3 

2 

0 

O.OS 

4 

2 

2 

3 







4 

2 

0 

0.1 

5 

2 

2 

4- 








4- 

1 

0.2 

rm 

2 

4- 

4 








4- 

2 

0.4 

20 

2 

4 

4 








4 

2 

Minimal units 













complement 













necessary 

for 













hemolysis 


>20 



1-2 

1 

1 


I 

14 

4 

10-20 

m 


included in the calculation of the final salt concentration. There 
follows a zone of optimal concentration, whose upper limit for mono- 
valent salts seems to be serum tonicity. Beyond this, increasing elec- 
trolyte concentration necessitates more and more complement, until, 
in 0.4 N NaCl the inhibition is absolute and even 20 units of comple- 
ment fail to cause hemolysis.* 

* The puzzling observation of Mtur and Browning (15) that hypertonic salt 
allows complement to pass through a Bertefeld filter, by which it is usually re- 
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Neither of these two zones of inhibition is due to a destruction of 
complement. From hypertonic solutions, active complement may 
be recovered quantitatively by making the proper dilution (Table II). 
It is true that in hypotonic solution there is an irreversible inactivation 
of complement function. But in the presence of sensitized red cells 
this destruction is only partial. Here also, sufficient complement 

TABLE n. 

Sitroival of Complement in'Hypertonic Solntio/i. 


To 0.5 cc. complement are added 0.5 cc. of n/1 electrolyte. After 1 hour at 
37°C., the minimal hemolytic quantity of each mixture is determined, using sensi- 
tized cells in glucose to avoid hypertonicity. 


Mixture of comple- 
ment and electrolyte 

NaCl 

LiCl 

BaCl2 

Control 
(NaCl k/7) 


2 

3 

2 

3 

0.03 1 

4- 

4- 

3 

4- 

0.04 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0.05 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 


remains to completely hemolyze the cells, were it not for an as yet un 
explained inhibiting factor; for when the proper tonicity is restored, 
hemolysis occurs (Table III). 

But the most striking feature of the curves plotted in Fig. 4 is the 
influence of cation valence upon the second zone of inhibition, becom- 
ing even more manifest if we prevent the partial hemolysis caused by 
Ca and Alg salts (Fig. 5). The valence of the anion seems to play no 
role — but 'ndth increasing cation valence there is an astonishingly 
greater inhibitory action. The zone of optimal concentration is 
narrowed, and the succeeding inhibition much more pronounced. At 


tained, is e.xplained by these findings. Complement fails to pass the filter, not 
because of its molecular dimensions, but because it is adsorbed by the finely 
particulate material of which the filter is made. Hypertonic salt inhibiting such 
adsorption, the complement passes. 

Similarl}’, the fact that after repeated passages of fresh serum, a filter finally 
becomes permeable to complement, is due to the saturation of the filter adsorbent 
with the complement adsorbate. 
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TABLE HI. 


hfhibllion oj Hemolysis in Hypotonic Solution not Entirely Dut to Destruction of 
CompUment. 



1 

ItihibUion of hemolysis * 

lJcstructi<5B in 
Absence of celti 

Control 


1 

(a) 

(b) ! 

CfOTpJenitnt 

i 

1 

1 

Cells 0 See 
Glucose l.icc. 
Complement 

37* 1 hour 

KaCiM/I -0 2cc. 
Added after ia> 
CQbatbn 

Gtueme 1.3 cc. 
Cofflpicmenf 

After 1 hour At37* 
add 

Cells 0 5 cc. 

NaC! N/l 0.2 ce. 

Glucose 1.3 cc. 
CelhO.Scc, 

Xaa w/1 0.2 cc. 

0.015 

tffiiii 1 

9 

4 1 

! 0 

1 2 

0 

3 

0.02 

1 ] 

0 

\ ^ 

1 

4 

0.04 

2 1 

0 

1 4 

3 

4 

0.05 

25 j 

0 

! ^ 

4- 

4 


Units 


8 

8 

a « 
Si- 

s § 

Q? C 
OJ 

o 

“ 3. 


15i 


■ 

t-BaClj 

/ XaClj 

t 




/ 


f 

1 


7 

} 

m 

^1 


■ 


KNOj 


Na,S04 


0D5 

0.20 


0.10 

0.25 


015 

030 


020 N(A) 
035 N(B) 


TO“Concontrotion of each electrolyte 
(B)-Totat electrolyte- 0.15N NaCl+((l) 


Fig. 5. Effect of electrolytes upon hemolysis (non-specific hemolysis by salts 
prevented in hiTJCttonic solution). 

To 0.5 cc. of sensitized cells in 0.15 N NaCl are added JV' cc. of N/1 elec- 
trolytes, each containing, in addition to the individual salt, 0.85 per cent NaCl 
(0.15 n). 0.15 N NaCl is added to a total volume of 2 cc,, and the minimal hemo- 
lytic quantity of complement determined at each concentration. 

The hemolysis caused by the salts themselves is almost completely inhibited 
in such hypertonic solutions. 
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TABLE IV, 

Effect of Electrolyte Concentration npon Fixation of Complement by an Immune 

Globulin Suspension. 

Complement is incubated with globulin at varying concentrations of NaCI. 
After 1 hour at 37°, to Y cc. of each tube (figures in left hand column), are added 
0.5 cc. sensitized cells, and NaCl n/7 to a total volume of 2 cc. The figures in 
the body of the table represent degrees of hemolysis. 


Globulin suspension, cc. 

Complement, cc 

Nad n/7, cc 

NaCl n/1, cc 



Control without 
globulin 


Units complement re- 
maining in control 


Units complement ad- 
sorbed by globulin 


Per cent complement ad- 
sorbed 


Amount of complement 
from which one unit 
would be adsorbed >20 >20 
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0.07 N BaClj it required 20 times as much complement to cause hemol- 
ysis as it does at 0.07 n NaCl. The limiting concentration for 
hemolysis where even 20 units fail to have any effect is 0.35 M KNOs, 
but only 0.07 ii CaCb. 

As compared with such a pronounced valence effect, the differences 
between individual ions of the same valence are negligible, and do 
not justify their arrangement into an ionic series. 

If we now carry out a similar series of experiments to determine the 
effects of electrolytes upon complement fixation, we obtain a series of 



Tig. 6. Effect of electrolytes upon complement fixation. 

With the more accurate velocity method of complement titration, one 
obtains a somewhat more sharply defined optimum zone for fixation. The limit- 
ing electrolyte concentrations, however, remain the same. 

curves which are, within the limits of experimental error, exact dupli- 
cates of the curves for hemolysis. There is the same inhibition in 
hypotonic solution, the same optimum zone, and the same succeeding 
inhibition in hypertonic solution, again determined by the cation 
(Table IV and Fig. 6). 

Knowing as we do that sensitized cells adsorb complement, the 
correlation between adsorption and hemolysis proves that the inhibi- 
tion of hemolysis with changing tonicity is due to inhibited adsorption 
— that adsorption is an essential preliminary to hemolysis. 



S5S mechanism; of hemolysis by complement, i 

3. The Effect of Hydrogen Ion Concentration. 

The effect of changing pH upon hemolysis is summarized in Fig. 7. 
The irreversible destruction of complement in alkaline reaction is 
seen to begin at pH S.5. Its causes are unknown, and need not con- 
cern us here. In the acid range, the hemolytic titer of complement 
begins to decrease at pH 5.9 as compared with 5.3 under the conditions 
used by Brooks. Butdt should be noted that sensitized cells in some 


Units 



pH 


Fig. 7. Effect of hydrogen ion concentration upon hemob’^sis. 

Complement is brought to the desired pU by tlie addition of NaOH n/7 CUCl). 
To A' cc. of this mixture are added 0.5 cc. of sensitized cells and NaCl n/7 to 
a total volume of 2 cc. A significant change in reaction occurs when cells are 
added, and this must be determined for each quantitj' of complement used. 

way prevent the destruction of complement between pH 5.9 to 5.0. 
When complement is brought to tliis pH and sensitized cells added 
at once, hemclj’^sis does not occur, but not because the complement is 
destro 3 'ed, as it would have been in the absence of cells. When the 
optimum pH is subsequently restored b}’’ the addition of NaOH, 
hemolysis occurs, just as iMichaelis and Sk^virsk 3 '■ showed. The 
mechanism of this protective action is intimately related to the prob- 
lem of midpiece and endpiece. Of interest in the present discussion 
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TABLE V. 

Effect of pll upon Comphmcnt Fixation by Immune Globulin Suspension. 

20 units of complement (0.4 cc.) are brought to the desired pH by acetate 
buffer, as indicated in the table, and incubated at 37“C. for 1 hour. To Y cc. of 
each tube (figures in left hand column), are then added 1), the neutralizing quan- 
tity of NaOH, 2), sensitized cells, and 3),NaClN/7 to make 2 cc. The figures 
in body of table indicate degrees of hemolysis. The units remaining after incu- 
2 

bation obviously « — r -: — — ; — : r- . 

minimal hemolytic quantity 










K»Ac M,7, ce 


0 

0 

0 3 

0 3 

0.3 

0 3 








Globulin in su«pcnii<in, ce 

0 i 

0 

0 1 

0 1 

0,1 

0.1 

0 1 

NiClN/7,<e 

l 5 

1 IS 

1 

1 1 

! 05 

1 0 

0 9 

tinilpH . 

7 4 

6 

6 

6 0 

5 

5 4 

S 1 

ce. 








0.05 

0 

0 

0 

^■>^1 

3 

2 

1 

0.1 

■■ 

0 

0 

1 

4 

4 

4 

0.2 

bI 

0 

2 

4 

4 



0.5 

bI 

0 

2 

4 




1 0 

n 

0 

3 





Total units remaining free . 

BI 

B 



20 

20 

20 

ce. 

Control without 1 n 

3 

4 

1 

B 

B 

3 

4 

2 

4 

1 

3 

globulin 1 2 

4 

B 

B 

B 

4 

4 

4 

Units remaining in control. . . 

20 

20 

20 

20 

BI 

20 

10* 

Per cent complement ad- 


■1 



B 



sorbed by globulin sus- 

100 

B 

>90 

SO 

B 

■■ 







Amount of complement 


B 


B 




from which one unit 

1 

■ 


IQII 

>20 

>20 

>20 





* Beginning destruction of complement by acid reaction. 
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is the fact that there is a true zone of inhibition at pH 6.0 to 5.0, in 
which active complement fails to produce hemolysis. 

Here also, the puzzling effects upon hemolysis are completely ex- 
plained by the corresponding changes in complement adsorption by 
a suspension of globulin particles (and of red cells). 

Table V is the protocol illustrating the method used to arrive at 
the data charted in Fig. 8. The inhibition of complement fixation 
at pH 5.9 quantitatively parallels and explains the inhibition of 
hemolysis. 



Fig. 8. Effect of pH upon complement fixation by a suspension of denatured 
immune globulins. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION. 

1. Sensitization confers upon the red cell the property of adsorbing 
complement from solution. The submicro scopic film of immtme 
serum protein deposited upon the cell surface during sensitization, 
and completely analogous to the precipitate formed in a soluble 
antigen-antibody reaction {c.g., sheep serum vs. rabbit anti-sheep 
serum) acts as absorbent, the degree of sensitization (size of the 
film) determining the amount of complement ‘'fixed” (adsorbed). 

2. This adsorption of complement by the sensitized cell is an essen- 
tial preliminary to hemolysis, and when inhibited, even large quanti- 
ties of demonstrably active complement have no hemolytic action. 
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The marked influence of electrolytes and of the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration upon hemolysis is due primarily to corresponding effects upon 
the fixation of complement by the sensitized cell. In the case of 
salts with monovalent cations, complement fixation (and hemolysis) 
is completely inhibited at any concentration < 0.02 M or > 0.35 M. 
Electrolytes with bivalent cations are much more inhibitory, and 
in low as concentration 0.07 M completely prevent fixation (and 
hemolysis). 

The optimal reaction for complement fixation (and hemolysis) 
is pH 6.5 to 8.0. In slightly more acid range both are But 

at a reaction pH 5.3, and in the alkaline range, there is an irreversible 
inactivation of complement, complete at pH 4.8 and 8.8 respectively. 

It is perhaps more than a coincidence that complement fixation, 
and therefore, hemolysis, are prevented by just those factors which 
suppress the ionization of serum proteins, and lead to an increased 
aggregation state. Between a suspension of macroscopically visible 
particles of euglobulin in distilled water, and a solution is physiological 
saline, there is certainly a gradual transition, manifested at low elec- 
trolyte concentrations by the opacity of the solution. At pH 7.4, 
globulin would ionize as a Na-salt, an ionization inhibited as the iso- 
electric point (5.3) is approached, with a coincident greater tendency 
oi the globulin to separate from solution. And tbe catapboretic 
velocity of particles of globulin, as well as all the other properties which 
are a function of its ionization (viscosity, osmotic pressure, etc.), are 
suppressed by electrolytes, the degree of suppression being determined 
by the concentration and valence of the cation (on the alkaline side of 
the isoelectric point). The analogy with complement fixation is too 
complete to be dismissed as fortuitous. 

3. The fact that the degree of complement “fixation” increases with 
the degree of sensitization e.xplains one of the most puzzling phenom- 
ena in hemolysis, — that immune serum and complement are, to a 
certain extent, interchangeable, a decrease in either factor being com- 
pensated by an increase in the other (8), (20), (22). The explanation 
is evident from Figs. 1,2, and 3. The exact quantitative relationships 
involved will be developed in a later paper. With increasing sensitiza- 
tion there is an enormously more complete and more rapid fixation of 
complement, and correspondingly more rapid hemolysis, exactly 
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the effect produced by increasing the quantity of complement 
instead of amboceptor (Fig. 3). All other variables being constant, 
the velocity of hemolysis is determined by the amount of complement 
adsorbed. With more amboceptor, a greater proportion is “fixed” by 
the cell; vith more complement, a smaller proportion, but a larger 
absolute amount. The result is the same: more complement ad- 
sorbed, and a corresponding acceleration of hemolysis. 

If this mobilization of complement is the sole function of immune- 
serum (and there is as yet no reason to assume any other), then the 
accepted terminology, in which amboceptor, immune body, and hemo- 
lysin are used synonymously, is erroneous. The immune body would 
function only as an “amboceptor,” mobilizing the effective hemolysin, 
complement, upon the surface of the cell. 

Notliing has been said of the multiple components into which com- 
plement may be split. A priori, it would be expected that the adsorp- 
tion demonstrated is of the so called midpiece fraction. 

f 
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THE PENETRATION OF LUMINOUS BACTERIA BY THE 
AMMONIUJI SALTS OF THE LOWER FATTY ACIDS. 

Pakt I. General Outline of the Problem, and the Effects of 
Strong Acids and Alkalies. 

Hv SAMUEL E. HILL. 

(From the Pliyswlogimt Laboratory^ Princeton University, Princeton.*) 
(Accepted for publication, March 26, 1929.) 

In the experiments of Jacobs' on hemolysis by the ammonium salts 
of the lower fatty acids, hemolysis is used as a measure of penetration. 
It is concluded that only the molecules of ammonia and of fatty 
acid, formed by hydrolysis of the salt, are effective in penetrating the 
cell membrane. These reunite within the cell to form the salt, cytoly- 
sis resulting from the increased osmotic pressure. 

It was thought that some of these studies might be repeated, using 
luminous bacteria as the experimental material. The problem as 
originally conceived was a study of the rates of cytolysis of luminous 
bacteria by tlie ammonium salts of formic, acetic, propionic, butyric, 
and valeric acids, using solutions of all pH values at which measure- 
ments of the time of cytolysis could be made. Cytolysis would be 
detected by the disappearance of the light and would indicate penetra- 
tion. As the work progressed it beca.me apparent that disappearance 
of the light did not always indicate cytolysis but under the conditions 
of the e.xperiments did indicate penetration, and numerous modifica- 
tions of the original procedure were suggested. Before attempting 

* The experiments described herein were carried out in the physiological labora- 
tory of Princeton University and in the laboratory of the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries. I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Henry O’Malley, 
Commissioner of Fisheries, and to Mr. Elmer Higgins, Director of the Bureau of 
Fisheries Laboratory at Woods Hole, for placing the facilities of the laboratory at 
my disposal. I am also deeply indebted to Prof. E. Newton Harvey of Princeton 
University, under whose direction this work was done, for constant advice and 
guidance. 

' Jacobs, M. H., Harvey lectures, 1927, xxii, 146. 
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analysis of the data obtained with the ammonium salts it was there- 
fore necessary to answer a number of questions bearing on these points, 
as follows: 

Are luminous bacteria cytolyzed as erythrocytes are by water, 
h>Tpotonic non-penetrating salt solutions, and by penetrating solutions 
of all concentrations? Is disappearance of the light coincident with 
cytolysis? May disappearance of the light be used as a criterion of 
cell penetration? May the presence of the ammonium salts within 
the cell be responsible for the extinction of the light, independently 
of osmotic effects? Are the bacteria injured by the activity of hydro- 
gen and hydroxyl ions in the range of pH values covered by the 
ammonium salts? Is the point of injury the same, whether hydrogen 
or hydroxyl ion activity is exerted on the outer surface of the cell 
membrane or on the protoplasm itself? May salt injury and acid and 
base injury be separated from the osmotic effects of the ammonium 
salts? 

These questions will be considered under subsequent headings. 


I. 

Experimental Methods. 

The organism studied was Bacillns Fischcri (Beijerinck, Migula), a marine 
form isolated from herring by C. S. Shoup at Woods Hole during the summer of 
1927 and since maintained in pure culture in my laboratory. The bacteria were 
grown in Petri dishes, using the calcium carbonate buffered media described in a 
previous paper.- The cultures were used when approximately 24 hours old, the 
bacteria being brushed from the surface of the medium and collected in m/2 NaCl. 

A single drop of bacteria suspended in m/2 NaCl was added to 10 cc. of solution, 
the tube vigorously shaken, and watched until the light disappeared. In some 
earlj' experiments the attempt was made to use a standard low intensity of light 
as the end-point of the reaction. The results thus obtained were so erratic and 
unreliable that these experiments were discarded and total disappearance of the 
light taken as the end-point. The eim is sensitive to light of so low an intensity 
that measurements are difficult, and Reeves* has shown that this threshold varies 
from day to da}'. In order to minimize errors due to this variability as well as to 
variabilit}' in the bacteria, experiments were always run in multiple. No measure- 


* HiU, S. E., Biol. BjiIL, 1928, Iv, 143. 

* Reeves, V Abridged Scienl. Pub. Research Lab. Eastman Kodak Co., 1917-18, 
Hi, 13. 
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ments are recorded except those made after at least I hour spent in light of low 
intensity, and at least 15 minutes in total darkness. The use of a stop watch 
under such conditions is obviously impossible. The timing unit was therefore a 
metronome adjusted to beat seconds. The experiments were run in a definite 
order and the results recorded on a “Sunstrand” adding machine, which possesses 
a t>'pe of keyboard that can be operated in the dark without error. The records 
were transcribed to sheets at the close of the c.tperiment. 

The pH values of the solutions were measured with either the quinhydrone or the 
glass electrode, and in a few cases calculated values were used, as for NaOH solu- 
tions above pH 9.0, In every case, the method of determining pH is given. 

It was early found that a single suspension of bacteria could not be kept in good 
condition for the 4 or 5 hours necessary to run the longer experiments. In the 
experiments which were run in multiple, a separate culture of bacteria was used for 
each of the 8 or 9 parts. The suspension was aerated with a stream of air. In 
each case liie first experiment was run from the add to the alkaline end el the 
series, the second in reverse order, etc., in order to equalize any differences dvic to 
ageing of the suspension, but no definite differences were found. In all cases the 
average time of disappearance of the light in 8 or 9 experiments was plotted oq the 
vertical axis and the concentration of free add or alkali, or pH of the solutions on 
the horizontal a.xis. 


II. 

AppUcahilily of Method, 

Luminous bacteria are cjytolyzed by water, hypotonic non-pene- 
trating solutions, and by penetrating solutions of all concentrations. 

‘ This cytolysis differs from that of erythrocytes because of the differ- 
ence in shape of the cell, and because the bacillus possesses a rigid 
cell wall which prevents swelling. The mammalian erythrocyte, 
because of its peculiar shape, can increase considerably in volume 
without an increase in surface.^ The surface membrane can then 
stretch to some extent before any great resistance is offered to osmotic 
swelling. Witli the bacillus, great mechanical resistance is at once 
offered to osmotic entrance of water, and the cell bursts -without 
increasing in size. The evidence on which these statements are made 
is presented below. 

If luminous bacteria are placed in diluted sea water, there is little 
change in intensity of the light until the sea water decreases to 20 per 
cent. Solutions from 20 to 6 per cent sea water form a series of 
decreasing brilliance, and after a lapse of 5 minutes no light is observed 
in solutions more dilute than 6 per cent sea water. Viewed in day- 
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light, the solutions were decreasingly turbid with decreasing sea water 
concentration, a marked difference being observed between the 100 
cent and 6 per cent solutions. On vigorous shaking, foam developed 
in all of the solutions, but persisted only in those of sea water concen- 
tration below 6 per cent. This indicated the bursting of the cell 
membrane and the liberation in the solutions of foam-producing 
substances such as the cell proteins. Examined by transmitted light, 
the bacteria in the solutions of less than 6 per cent sea water were 
almost impossible to find but were easily demonstrated in the dark 
field. In solutions of above 6 per cent they were demonstrable also 
by transmitted light. Mrs. E. B. Plarvey kindly measured a number 
of bacteria for me, finding only a slight increase in size in 20 per cent 
sea water. 

In another experiment carefully measured quantities of bacterial 
suspension were added to a series of sea water dilutions as before and 
counts of the bacteria made in the dark field. No significant differ- 
ences in number were observed even between 2 per cent and 100 per 
cent sea water. As before, when the solutions were examined by 
transmitted light it was difficult or impossible to demonstrate the 
bacteria in the more dilute samples. 

The difficulty of demonstration of cy tolyzed bacteria by transmitted 
light is thought to be due to the filling of the cell capsule with water, 
so that light passing through is not appreciably deflected from its 
course. With dark field illumination the surface only is concerned and 
the effect is therefore the same whether we are dealing with a normal 
cell or a cytolyzed one. 

In distilled water or tap water the light disappeared in about 15 
seconds. The presence of low concentrations of NaCl (up to 0.0156 m) 
delayed the disappearance of the light for a few seconds and in solu- 
tions of 0.0625 M and upward the light lasted for over 1 hour although 
greatly dimmed in 0.0625 M NaCl. The persistence of the light, 
undimmed, through a considerable range of NaCl dilution and its 
great dimming shown progressively through several dilutions, followed 
by sudden disappearance in slightly more dilute solutions, indicate the 
rupturing of the cell membrane at a critical osmotic pressure, and the 
presence of different degrees of resistance in the bacterial population. 
The least resistant were cytolyzed by 0.0625 M NaCl and the most 
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resistant by 0.0156 it NaCl. These differences might be individual 
variation or a combination of individual variation -with age groups 
in the population. The results of microscopic e.ramination of the 
NaCl dilutions were in every way similar to those of the sea water 
dilutions. 

Sucrose was almost as efficient as sea water or NaCl in preserving 
the luminescence, as the light disappeared in solutions of 0,0625 ii 
and below, and exhibited a series of increasing brilliance as the sugar 
concentration rose. This indicated that the failure of light in diluted 
sea water was an osmotic phenomenon due to bursting and was not 

TABLE I. 


Time Required for Complete Disappeorance of Light of Luminous Bacteria in 
Hypotonic Solutions. 

No examination was made after 6 hours. 


Tefcc&tot 

CoQctBtraUon «f N&Cl 

ConcesUatiOBof sucrose 

300 0 

+ 

0 5 u 

+ 

1.0 m 

+ ' 

50.0 

+ 

0 25 

4- 

0.5 

+ 

25,0 

+ 

0 125 

+ 

0.25 

6 hrs. 

12.5 

6brs. 

0 0625 

6 hrs. 

0 125 

Ihr. 

6.0 

5 min. 

0 0312 

S min. 

0,0625 

5 min. 

3.0 

1 “ 

0 0156 

1 “ 

0 0312 

1 “ 


due to the absence of the customary salts as such. This had been 
previously observed by Harvey* for an unindentified species of 
luminous bacteria. 

In solutions of ethyl alcohol of all concentrations from molar 
downward the light disappeared in a few seconds as in pure water, 
while in presence of sea water or 0.5 M NaCl similar concentrations of 
alcohol were without effect. This shows that the effect of the alcohol 
in pure water was caused by its easy penetration, and was not due 
in any’ way to narcosis or to an attack on the cell membrane. 

, In solutions of glycerine from molar downward the time of disap- 
pearance of the light was scarcely distinguishable from that in pure 
water, being perhaps 20 per cent longer. In presence of 0.5 M NaCl 

* Harvey, E. Newton, JBioZ, Ea/L, 1915, xxix, 303. 
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these concentrations of glycerine were without effect on the lumines- 
cence, shoYnng that glycerine also penetrates these cells with great 
readiness. 

Urea did not penetrate as readily as alcohol and glycerine, the disap- 
pearance of the light occurring in M urea in about tliree times the time 
required in pure water (Table II). As before, addition of 0.5 m NaCl 
prevented- the disappearance of the light. 

It vnll therefore be seen that with hypotonic or with freely 
penetrating non-injurious substances disappearance of the light is 
undoubtedl}’’ coincident unth cytolysis. With freely penetrating 


TABLE n. 

Time of Disappearance of Light in Indicated Concentrations of Urea. 


(Ureal 

In w.iter 

• In O.S M NaCl 

1.0 M. 

41 sec. 

-f-S hrs. 

O.S " 

CO 

4-8 “ 

0.6 “ 

36 “ 

-j-8 “ 

0.4 “ 

32 “ 

-f-8 “ 

0.2 “ 

29 “ 

4-8 “ 

0 “ 

15 “ 

4-8 “ 


injurious substances the cell processes may be interfered with and 
disappearance of the light thus precede cytolysis, or cytolysis may 
not occur. Since the luminescence of bacteria is intracellular, as has 
been shovm by Harvey® and others, any change in intensity of light 
must be due to changes within the cell. The disappearance of the 
light indicates cytolysis, anesthesia, the presence of some destructive 
substance within the cell, or cessation of function because of unfavor- 
able environmental conditions, especially lack of oxygen. 

The light may be reversibly extinguished in several ways, as follows: 
(a) Increase of temperature above a certain critical value, not yet 
determined for this species, but above 30°. This point has been 
determined by several investigators for other species. (b) 

® Han'cj', E. Newton, The nature of animal light, Philadelphia, 1919. 

® McKenney, R. E. B., Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, 1902, xv, 213. 

^ Har\-ey, E. Newton, Eiochem. Bull., 1913, ii, 456. 

^ 2^Iorrison, Thos. F., J. Gen. Physiol., 1925, vii, 741. 
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DcCTcase of oxj-gen pressure to a value less than O.(»5o tt — . • 

(c) Presence of anesthetics in sub-lethal concentrations,* (d- Bv 
concentrated non-penetrating salt solutions, as by 2B 21 XaCb sb= 
disappearance of the bght in this case being due donbdess ro nias- 
molj-sis. 

In all experiments described in this paper concentratsd sair seCa- 
tions have been atnided, presence of ample quantities c: cnaric; has 
been assured, and all e.xperiments were conducted at 19 2'C. The 

disappearance of the h'ght under the conditions of the exreameats 
must therefore be due to osmotic swelling of the cel! or to the 
of injurious substances. When isotonic solutions are testsn the 
disappearance of the light may be used as a physiolnginai entenm cf 
cell penetration whether the failure of the h'ght is cne to csmrtfr 
swellmg or to injur}' due to the presence of scene :ar£tn stiaance 
within the cell. The case of internal injun-, cisdz— frem esnnss. 
may be detected by the addition of 0 j jr XaQ to tne st.tminns, tins 
preventing cytolysis. In any case, disappearance c: tne ngnt ;= .m 
indication of cell penetration. 

Wth non-penetrating substances such as s'-rang ann mass 
entrance would probably follow destrucC'on c: tne cel ^mnnran^i. 
DLsappearance of the light might foDow in.mry uj ^ _mn_^e. amn 
precede entrance of the destructive ageci — nr -ntta' 

after destruction of the cell membiane cm ^ ,122 

penetration, but this case is easily detected 1 .,. -nr r> m-- cs— .e- 
in the next section. 
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and lasted for progressively longer periods of time as the acid mixture 
was diluted vnth 0.5 M NaCl. At pH 4.0 the light lasted for over 
5 minutes, at pH 4.67 for 20 minutes, and at. pH 5.46 for over 4 hours. 
The nature of the curve' for the shoTter times is shown in Fig. 1. 
Since none of the ammonium salts employed were more acid than 
pH 5.0 and since the times measured with the ammonium salts were in 
all instances 5 minutes or less, it is obvious that injury due to activity 
of hydrogen ions in the external solutions may be excluded from 
consideration. Similar results were obtained with NaOH, a non- 
penetrating base. With one series the pH values were calculated 
on the assumption that NaOH is completely dissociated, and in the 
other the glass electrode was used, corrections being applied from 
the measurements of pH values of ammonia in water and in 0.5 m 
NaCl solution. In these two series of experiments, the nfe was 
determined after the experiment, so the glass electrode determinations 
are probably more accurate than the calculated values, since some 
carbon dioxide was absorbed from the air and some produced by the 
bacteria in the course of the experiment. At pH 9.0, the upper pH 
value for most of the ammonium salts employed, the bacteria were 
still luminous after 2 hours, and it was only above pH 10.0 that any 
immediate effects could be observed. Damage due to activity of 
hydroxyl ions in the external solution may also be disregarded. 

An outstanding peculiarity of the behavior of luminous bacteria 
was noted in both HCl and NaOH, as compared with the free fatty 
acids and with ammonia. In 0.025 M solution of any fatty acid in 
0.5 M NaCl the disappearance of the light was so rapid that the time 
could not be measured, while in 0.025 M HCl in 0.5 M NaCl the light 
persisted fully brilliant for approximately 6 seconds, then failed 
completely in less than 1 second. In 0.025 M ammonia in 0.5 M NaCl 
the light was immediately dimmed to a very low value and then lasted 
for some time before being finalK/ extinguished. In 0.025 M NaOH in 
0.5 M NaCl the light lasted ailull value for about 4 seconds, then 
disappeared suddenly. This complete resistance for a certain period 
of time, followed b}'- sudden complete failure, indicates that the proto- 
plasm is protected from the strong non-penetrating HCl or NaOH 
until the membrane is destroyed, the destruction of the then unpro- 
tected protoplasm following almost immediately. The HCl or NaOH 
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Sec. 



Fig. 1. Time of disappearance of light (in seconds) in solutions containing 0.5 
u NaCl plus NaOH or HCl. Each cirde is average of P e.tpcriments, each A' 
of 10. For the circles, pH was determined with the quinhydrone electrode on the 
acid side, calculated on the alkaline side. For the -V’s, pH was determined with 
the glass electrode, with appropriate correcrions. 
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must combine with some substance in the cell membrane, forming 
a permeable substance, or else simply etch the membrane, before 
entrance is possible; whereas the ammonia and fatty acid pass freely 
through without the necessity for first making a path for themselves. 

This is similar to the entrance of NaOH into Paramecia stained in 
neutral red, described by Harvey.^® In 0.002 m NaOH no change in 
color is seen for 8 or 10 minutes, when there is a sudden change in 
color of the entire animal. In 0.001 m ammonia a color change from 
red to yellow begins at the moment the animals are placed in the 
solution. A similar behavior was observed for Elodea leaves stained 
in neutral red. 


SUMMARY. 

It is shown that disappearance of the light of luminous bacteria may 
be used as a criterion of cell penetration; that luminous bacteria are 
cytolyzed by water, hypotonic solutions, and by freely penetrating 
solutions; that luminous bacteria are not injured by hydrogen or 
hydroxyl ions in the external solutions within the range of pH values 
employed mth the ammonium salts and that therefore disappearance 
of the light in isotonic solutions of these salts must be due to penetra- 
tion of the solute; and that there is a characteristic difference between 
the effects of strong and of weak acids and alkalies on luminous 
bacteria. 

Harvey, E. Newton, J. Exp. Zool., 1911, x, 507. 
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